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Hon.  George  R.  Malby, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 


Sir. —  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  fortieth 
annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  exhibits  accompanying  the  same. 


Yours  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  January  2,  1894. 


To  the  Legislature  : 


In  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  chapter  555  of  the  Laws 
of  1864,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  information  touching  the 
operations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  period  com¬ 
mencing  July  26,  1892,  and  ending  July  25,  1893,  together  with 
such  comments  thereupon  as  seem  advisable,  constituting  the 
fortieth  annual  report  of  this  Department  and  the  second 
presented  by  the  present  Superintendent. 

Documents  and  full  detailed  information  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  exhibits,  beginning  on  page  69. 

Most  respectfully, 

JAMES  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REPORT 


STATISTICAL  REVIEW. 

School  Districts. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishing  each  succeeding  year.  For  the  year  which  this  report 
covers,  from  July  26, 1892,  to  July  25, 1893,  there  were  11,161  dis¬ 
tricts  reported  by  school  officers  to  this  Department,  while  for  the 
preceding  year  the  number  reported  was  11,180,  being  a  decrease 
for  the  year  of  nineteen.  Reference  to  my  annual  report  for 
1891-92  will  show  that  there  was  a  decrease  for  that  year  of  sixteen, 
making  a  loss  of  thirty-five  during  the  two  years  named.  Carry¬ 
ing  this  comparison  back  one  decade  shows  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  seventy-eight  districts  less  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago.  In  one  sense  this  shrinkage  in  number  is  favorable  to 
school  interests.  Consolidation  of  weak  and  small  districts,  or  their 
annexation  to  wealthier  and  more  prosperous  ones,  where  that  can 
be  done  without  thereby  making  the  distance  to  be  traveled  by 
children  residing  in  such  districts  so  unreasonably  great  as  to  cause 
it  a  hardship  for  them  to  reach  the  schools,  is  advisable.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Department  to  recommend  the  union  of  financially 
weak  districts  and  small  schools,  or  the  consolidation  of  such  dis¬ 
tricts  with  stronger  ones  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  placing 
school  privileges  beyond  reasonable  walking  limits  of  the  major¬ 
ity  concerned.  It  is  better  for  children  to  go  a  little  farther  to 
reach  a  large  and  prosperous  school  than  to  spend  their  time  in 
small  schools,  where  as  a  rule  poorly  paid  teachers  are  employed, 
and  as  a'  consequence  unprofitable  work  is  done.  With  a  less 
number  of  districts  fewer  teachers  are  needed,  and  better  wages 
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could  be  paid  ;  and  with  larger  salaries  a  better  grade  of  teachers 
can  be  secured,  for  the  reason  that  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
employes  in  all  vocations  are  measured  by  the  wages  paid. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  which  should  receive 
due  consideration.  There  are  many  small  and  financially  weak 
districts  outside  of  cities  and  villages  that  do  not  receive  all  the 
State  aid  to  which  they  are  rightly  entitled,  and,  should  they 
be  abolished,  would  deprive  many  families  of  school  privileges  on 
account  of  their  remoteness  from  other  schools.  Through  the 
management  and  apportionment  of  the  public  school  funds  by* the 
unfortunate  dual  system  now  in  vogue,  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  .funds  kept  from  these  districts,  in  which  they  should  partici¬ 
pate,  but  which  goes  into  the  treasuries  of  cities,  villages  and  the 
wealthier  districts.  This  not  only  gives  the  strong  schools  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  weak  ones,  but  fosters  and  encourages 
a  plan  that  is  pernicious  in  its  influences.  By  this  plan  the  total 
amount  of  the  school  moneys  for  the  general  apportionment  is 
diminished  by  many  thousands  of  dollars,  whereas  it  should  be  left 
intact  and  shared  by  all  alike  through  a  common  pro  rata  appor¬ 
tionment.  The  richer  districts,  those  well  able  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  are  being  favored  yearly  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  ones. 
This  plan  is  unfair,  and  not  congruous  with  the  spirit  of  the  free 
school  law,  and  it  should  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

The  school  fund,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  raised  by  an  equal 
tax  rate  on  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  should  not 
be  encroached  upon  by  setting  aside  any  portion  of  it,  not  a  single 
dollar  even,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  special  privileges. 
Could  the  large  sum  that  is  yearly  taken  from  the  total  school 
fund,  from  which  all  the  schools  are  entitled  to  a  pro  rat&  share, 
remain  a  part  of  the  total  of  the  general  amount  apportioned, 
instead  of  being  withdrawn  therefrom  for  the  questionable  plan 
of  using  it  in  paying  premiums  to  a  number  of  the  larger  and 
wealthier  districts  for  special  purposes,  together  with  the  extra 
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cost  of  supporting  the  plan,  it  would  help  materially  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  large  class  of  country  district  schools  that  is  most 
in  need  of  public  aid.  It  is  certain  that  the  weak  and*  impover¬ 
ished  districts  need  more  public  help  than  those  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  entitled  to 
equal  rights  with  the  others. 

School  Buildings. 

Improvement  in  school  buildings  is  keeping  pace  with  other 
advanced  steps  toward  a  more  perfect  system.  Much  attention 
of  late  has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  new  buildings  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  comfort,  convenience  and  architectural  beauty.  Plans 
are  sought  after  and  adopted  that  provide  for  good  light,  proper 
ventilation  and  perfect  heating  systems.  It  is  the  aim  to  make 
the  schools  cheerful  and  as  attractive  as  possible  and  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  occupants.  The  modern  schoolhouse  of  the 
present  period  bears  a  striking  contrast  to  the  one  of  former 
years.  There  is  a  strong  rivalry  between  cities  and  villages  to 
have  the  best  school  buildings.  In  country  districts  the  same  spirit 
is  causing  the  rude  and  unsightly  buildings  to  disappear  gradually, 
and  neat,  comfortable  ones  to  take  their  places.  In  some  of  the 
impecunious  country  districts  a  few  rude  specimens  as  relics  of 
former  days  remain,  from  which  to  draw  comparisons  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  school  building  architecture. 

The  few  log  houses  remaining  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
are  being  supplanted  by  frame  ones,  and  in  the  cities  and  villages 
fine  brick  structures  are  taking  the  places  of  wooden  ones. 
From  the  last  reports  it  appears  that  there  are  12,015  pub¬ 
lic  school  buildings  in  the  State.  Of  this  number  617  are  in 
the  cities,  of  which  561  are  brick,  forty-nine  frame,  and  seven 
constructed  of  stone.  In  the  towns,  outside  of  cities,  there  is  a 
total  of  11,398,  composed  as  follows:  1,002  brick,  10,017  frame, 
315  stone  and  thirty-four  log  buildings.  The  last  report  gave 

forty-one  log  houses,  a  decrease  of  seven  in  the  country  districts, 
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while  there  was  an  increase  of  twenty-three  brick  and  four  of 
stone.  In  the  cities  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  frame 
buildings  *of  seven,  and  an  increase  of  eight  built  of  brick  and  one 
of  stone. 

The  improvement  in  the  character  of  school  accommodations 
and  the  increase  in  capacity  is  more  marked  in  the  cities  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  greater  capacity 
plainly  shows  the  growth  of  population  therein  and  the  tendency 
of  aggregation  toward  such  centers.  The  anxiety  of  many  par¬ 
ents  is  so  strong  to  furnish  their  children  with  a  good  education 
that  many  of  them  give  up  their  country  homes  and  move  to  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  for  the  purpose.  If  the  country  districts 
were  made  better  by  giving  to  them  the  benefits  of  all  the 
public  school  funds  to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled,  some  of 
which  is  withheld  or  diverted  for  purposes  not  in  pursuance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  free  school  law,  many,  no  doubt,  would  remain 
in  the  country  through  choice. 

Besides,  with  this  tendency  towards  depopulating  the  rural 
districts,  there  is  less  hope  for  the  better  development  of  our 
agricultural  interests.  If  the  best  blood,  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country  are  compelled  to  move  to  cities  and  villages  in  order  to 
furnish  their  children  with  the  opportunities  of  a  good  common 
school  education  because  those  privileges  are  not  offered  them 
in  their  present  homes,  there  must  be  a  fault  in  the  system 
somewhere  or  a  neglect  to  properly  adjust  it.  If  the  large  sums 
of  the  public  State  moneys  that  are  now  unfairly  apportioned  to 
city  and  village  schools  to  assist  the  few  in  obtaining  higher 
education  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  a  portion 
of  which  properly  belongs  to  the  country  districts,  could  be 
shared  by  them,  a  better  grade  of  teachers  at  fair  salaries 
could  be  obtained,  and  then  agriculturists  and  others  living  in 
the  country  would  not  be  so  often  tempted  to  forsake  their 
farms  and  other  places  of  business  for  city  life.  Give  the  coun¬ 
try  schools  a  fair  chance,  proportionately  with  those  of  the  cities, 
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and  agricultural  as  well  as  educational  interests  will  be  benefited 
thereby. 

This  can  be  done  by  helping  the  weaker  instead  of  the  stronger, 
by  spending  on  the  country  schools  the  money  now  being  offered 
as  premiums,  for  a  certain  line  of  work,  to  those  schools  in  cities 
and  villages  that  do  not  need  it. 

This  may  not  be  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  question 
of  unfairness  toward  the  country  districts  and  the  practice  of 
favoritism  toward  those  in  cities  and  towns  which  are  wealthier, 
but  whenever  the  subject  comes  to  my  mind  I  cannot  refrain 
from  directing  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
injustice  being  done  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  legislative 
enactments.  Of  the  12,015  public  schools  in  the  State,  11,398, 
or  over  90  per  cent.,  are  outside  of  the  cities.  In  the  latter, 
three-fifths  of  the  teachers  are  employed,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  children  in  attendance  registered. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  expended  for  houses  and  sites, 
furniture  and  repairs,  the  sum  of  $4,061,092.98,  of  which 
$2,688,966.92  were  expended  in  the  cities  and  $1,312,126.06 
in  the  country  districts.  The  total  estimated  valuation  of 
school  property,  which  includes  buildings,  sites,  apparatus  and 
furniture,  for  the  State  is  $49,913,605;  for  cities,  $34,131,958, 
and  for  towns,  $15,181,647.  The  average  valuation  of  the 
property  in  city  districts  is  $55,319.21,  and  that  for  country 
districts  is  $1,384.59.  The  increase  in  total  valuation  during 
the  last  decade  for  city  schools  has  been  from  $20,315,152 
to  $34,131,958,  while  that  for  country  districts  is  from 
$11,562,199  to  $15,181,641.  The  foregoing  exhibit  of  the 
material  growth  of  our  public  school  system  is  gratifying 
and  shows  wonderful  progress,  but  there  are  still  greater 
opportunities  for  further  development  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rapid  advance  in  other  activities  of  this  age  of  worldly 
achievements. 
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School  Population. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  21  reported  for  this  year  was  1,166,794  for  the 
cities  and  725,594  for  the  districts  outside  of  the  cities, 
making  a  total  for  the  State  of  1,892,388.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  over  last  year’s  report  of  46,869.  Com¬ 
paring  the  above  numbers  with  like  ones  for  last  year,  it 

is  discovered  that  there  was  an  increase  of  school  popula- 

/ 

tion  connected  with  public  schools  of  cities  of  54,498,  while 
there  was  a  decrease  of  7,629  in  connection  with  the  coun¬ 
try  schools.  The  whole  number  registered  as  having  been 
in  attendance  during  some  portion  of  the  year  in  the  city 
schools  was  550,634,  and  for  the  country  schools  532,594, 
making  a  total  for  the  State  of  1,083,228.  Reference  to 
records  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  there  has  been 
an  increased  attendance  on  the  city  schools  of  123,806, 
while  for  the  country  districts  for  the  same  period  there 
has  been  a  decreased  attendance  of  40,635,  an  average 
yearly  increase  at  the  former  of  12,380,  with  an  average 
yearly  decrease  of  4,063  at  the  latter.  This  shrinkage  in 
attendance  at  the  country  schools,  no  doubt,  is  caused  in 
large  degree  by  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  public  school 
moneys  for  the  promotion  of  the  questionable  scheme  of  using 
large  sums  for  paying  premiums  on  certain  acquirements  in 
scholarship,  so  called,  at  various  institutions  which  would 
confer  better  degrees  without  this  annual  subsidy. 

The  cities,  with  a  school  population  exceeding  that  of  the 
country  and  village  districts  by  441,200,  only  exceed  the 
country  and  village  schools  in  attendance  by  18,040.  «  Of  the 
1,166,794  children  of  school  age  of  the  cities,  only  a  little  more 
than  forty-seven  per  cent  were  in  attendance,  while  of  the 
725,594  children  enumerated  outside  of  cities,  over  seventy-four 
per  cent  were  registered  as  having  attended  school  some  por- 
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tion  of  the  year.'  This  indicates  .a  more  general  appreciation 
of  school  privileges  of  residents  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the 
cities,  and  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  limited 
opportunities  they  have.  Here  again  is  evidence  to  sustain 
the  argument  that  the  rural  schools  should  be  carefully 
nurtured  and  protected  by  the  State,  to  the  end  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  to  which  they  are  entitled  should  be  per¬ 
verted  from  its  legitimate  course  to  find  its  way  into  the 
treasury  of  institutions  and  other  schools  which  are  well 
able  to  support  themselves  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights 
with  all  others.  The  country  schools  should  receive  our 
tenderest  care  and  hearty  support.  On  the  common  dis¬ 
trict  school,  that  little  red  house  on  the  hill,  in  the  valley,  or 
by  the  wayside,  depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  There  the  great  masses  of  our  future 
citizens  of  sterling  and  honest  principles  of  manhood  receive 
their  inceptive  training.  From  such  schools  come  many  of 
the  men  who  determine  at  the  ballot  box  what  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  we  shall  have ;  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  citizens  who  make  and  execute  our  laws.  It 
is  there  that  many  of  the  most  successful  business  men, 
those  who  in  after  life  sway  large  business  enterprises, 
receive  their  first  training.  Therefore  these  schools  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  weakened  by  neglect,  or  through  schemes 
of  favoritism  to  others.  If  we  look  at  this  question  from 
the  right  standpoint,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the 
elementary  school,  not  the  stately  college,  is  the  chief 
nursery  of  citizens,  and  is  entitled  to  the  greater  share 
of  public  support.  From  the  elementary  schools,  in  city 
and  country,  we  get  not  only  the  brawn  and  sinew,  but  also  the 
majority  of  brains  and  enterprise  that  make  the  most  valuable 
element  of  citizenship.  The  list  is  long  and  embraces  many, 
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if  not  a  majority,  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
nation,  whose  school  training  in  boyhood  began,  and  in  many 
cases  ended,  with  the  elementary  schools.  The  common  district 
school  is  the  starting  point,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future 
structure,  and  it  ought  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  with  espe¬ 
cial  care  by  the  State.  It  is  at  the  common  schools,  where 

• 

the  elementary  English  branches  only  are  taught,  that  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  our  land  obtain  all  the  school 
training  they  get,  as  they  are  compelled  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  They  should  accord- 
ingly  receive  special  attention.  Nearly  half  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  attendance  in  the  country  and  village  districts.  Is  it 
not  then  important  for  us  to  give  the  country  districts 
more  attention  than  they  have  been  receiving  in  the  past? 
The  country  district  schools  are  the  weaklings  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  and  need  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  State. 

The  necessity  of  giving  our  common  district  schools  more 
attention,  more  liberal  support,  and  of  aiming  to  furnish 
the  masses  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
mon  English  branches,  is  more  fully  treated  in  another 
chapter  under  the  head,  a  Common  Schools.” 

School  Term. 

The  Legislature  of  1893,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  changed  the  law  governing  the  legal  school  term 
and  fixed  it  at  160  days,  at  least.  Each  school  must  be  in  session  for 
that  period  in  order  to  entitle  the  district  to  participate  in  the 
annual  apportionment  of  the  public  money.  As  it  now  is,  each 
district  must  sustain  school,  and  employ  teachers  properly  licensed, 
for  at  least  160  days,  inclusive  of  all  legal  holidays  occurring  during 
the  school  term,  but  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  instead  of  thirty-two 
weeks,  of  five  days  each,  as  before.  This  change  of  law  has  cor¬ 
rected  the  custom  of  holding  school  on  Saturdays  to  make  up  for 
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loss  of  other  days  on  which  school  was  closed,  and  it  simplifies  the 
records  and  removes  opportunities  for  abuses  that  existed  hereto¬ 
fore.  Pupils,  as  well  as  teachers,  need  one  day  in  each  week  for 
recreation  and  to  attend  to  affairs  not  connected  with  school  work. 
The  average  length  of  the  school  term  for  the  year  in  country 
districts  was  35.3  weeks,  while  for  the  cities  it  was  36.7  weeks. 
It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  many  of  the  country  districts  manage 
to  have  school  in  session  the  least  number  of  days  possible  which 
by  law  will  entitle  them  to  participate  in  the  public  funds. 
Besides,  the  lowest  priced  teacher  to  be  found,  regardless  of  abil- 
ity,  is  employed,  so  that  in  many  cases  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes  is  very  light  if  not  avoided  altogether. 

There  may  be  some  districts  where  poverty  might  be  an  excuse 
for  such  practices,  but  many  of  them  are  inexcusable  on  such  a 
plea.  In  school  matters,  in  providing  opportunities  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  children,  parsimony  in  furnishing  good  and  com¬ 
fortable  school  buildings  is  not  economy,  and  stint  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  to  secure  efficient  teachers  is  not  frugality. 

In  some  of  the  cities  the  term  is  forty  weeks,  and  when  we 
stop  to  consider  the  very  limited  time  that  a  vast  majority  have 
to  spend  in  the  school-room  we  must  decide  that  a  term  of  forty 
weeks  is  not  too  long  for  a  great  majority  of  schools. 

Teaching  Corps. 

There  were  32,476  different  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  5,068  of  whom  were  males 
and  27,408  females.  The  number  employed  at  the  same  time,  or 
whose  length  of  service  either  separate  or  combined,  was  equal 
to  thirty-two  weeks  or  more  for  one  teacher,  was  25,414,  of 
which  9,812  were  in  city  schools  and  the  balance,  15,602,  in 
schools  outside  of  cities. 

The  legal  minimum  length  of  the  term  that  school  must  be 
kept  to  entitle  the  district  to  draw  public  money  is  160  days, 
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including  in  the  count  all  the  general  holidays  that  occur 
during  the  term  school  is  in  sesion.  Compliance  with  the 
law  in  this  respect  entitles  a  district  to  an  apportionment  of 
$100  for  each  duly  licensed  teacher  so  employed,  and  which 
is  denominated  the  “  district  quota.”  The  total  amount 
apportioned  on  this  basis  for  1894  is  $2,541,400.  Of  the  whole 
number,  32,476,  employed  for  any  portion  of  the  year,  3,037 
were  normal  school  graduates,  899  held  State  certificates,  and 
the  remainder,  28,540,  embraces  those  holding  college  gradu¬ 
ates’  diplomas,  commissioners’  certificates,  and  those  licensed 
by  local  authorities  not  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  licensing.  The  number 
employed  during  the  year  holding  normal  school  diplomas 
exceeded  the  number  of  this  class  for  the  preceding  year  by 
343,  and  the  number  holding  State  certificates  was  thirty 
more  than  for  any  previous  year.  Normal  school  diplomas, 
college  graduates’  diplomas  and  State  certificates  license  the 
holders  for  life  unless  they  are  canceled  or  revoked  for  cause 
upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  certain  that  the  teaching  force 
of  the  State  is  being  strengthened  and  improved  each  year 
by  acquisition  to  its  ranks  of  additional  numbers  of  trained 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  and  through  the  influence 
which  the  uniform  examination  system  is  exerting  by  con¬ 
stant  and  continued  effort  of  the  Superintendent  and  com¬ 
missioners  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  throughout 
the  State. 

The  teachers’  institutes  are  valuable  in  this  direction,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  are  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  established.  They  are  a  great  help  in  the  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  qualifications,  and  are  the  means  of 
guiding  and  encouraging  young  teachers  in  a  professional  way 
to  become  more  useful  and  proficient  in  their  work.  It  is 
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the  aim  of  the  Department  to  employ  the  ablest  persons  to 
conduct  the  classes  at  institutes  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
very  best  assistance  in  every  way. 

Only  those  whose  records,  as  educators,  place  them  in  the 
foremost  ranks  as  successful  teachers  are  employed.  Men  and 
women  of  ripe  scholarship,  extensive  experience,  and  marked 
natural  ability — those  who  have  made  the  science  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  art  of  teaching  a  life  study  —  those  who  are 
familiar  with  all  grades  of  school  work,  and  have  investi¬ 
gated  and  compared  systems  and  plans  to  find  the  most 
improved,  have  prepared  themselves  to  ably  present  and  illus¬ 
trate  them,  and  to  teach  others  to  apply  them  to  school-room 

* 

work. 

From  personal  observation  by  frequent  visits  to  institutes 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  the  many  favora¬ 
ble  opinions  concerning  the  benefits  derived  from  the  exer¬ 
cises  and  instruction  given,  that  have  reached  me  from  teachers 
and  others  in  attendance,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
institutes  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State’s  educational 
interest.  They  furnish  young  teachers  opportunities  to  com¬ 
pare  notes,  discuss  methods  and  to  obtain  new  ideas  from 
experienced  educators  concerning  their  work  which 
strengthens  and  inspires  them  for  more  efficient  aud 
valuable  public  service.  Another  valuable  means  of  elevating 
and  improving  the  grade  of  common  school  teachers  is  the 
system  of  training  persons  for  that  particular  purpose  in  the 
numerous  teachers’  training  classes.  These  classes  are 
organized  in  most  of  the  union  free  and  high  schools 
throughout  the  State,  wherein  the  members  receive  training 
in  methods  and  the  art  of  teaching,  for  wffiich  the  State 
makes  a  liberal  appropriation  to  each  school.  By  this  plan 
the  normal  school  system  of  training  persons  in  a  professional 
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way  to  become  teachers  is  extended  into  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  thereby  many  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
regular  normal  schools  have  opportunities  for  study  and 
improvement  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

Considering  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  State  in  sustaining 
normal  schools  and  numerous  teachers’  classes  for  persons 
to  become  skillful  and  efficient  in  the  profession  of  teaching, 
the  continued  vigilance  of  licensing  officers  in  the  attempt 
to .  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications,  and  the  sympathy 
and  support  that  such  efforts  receive  from  the  general  public, 
there  is  good  evidence  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  is 
being  steadily  advanced. 

Teachers’  Salaries. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  past  year  was  $11,883,094.94 
This  amount  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
$262,028.21.  To  teachers  employed  in  city  schools  $7,146,- 
693.05  were  paid,  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  $98,280.23. 
The  teachers  employed  in  country  districts  received 
$4,736,401.89,  which  sum  was  $163,747.98  greater  than  was 
paid  them  the  previous  year.  The  average  yearly  salary 
paid  to  each  teacher  employed  in  city  schools  was  $728.36, 
being  $12.40  less  than  the  average  each  received  the  previous 
year,  while  that  for  teachers  employed  in  the  country 
schools  was  $303.57,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$6.05  on  the  average  to  each.  This  very  moderate  increase 
is  slightly  encouraging  to  the  country  teacher,  whose  duties 
and  responsibilities  often  are  greater  than  those  employed 
in  the  city  schools.  The  ungraded  district  schools  in  the 
country,  in  which  there  are  nearly  as  many  grades  of 
scholarship  as  there  are  pupils,  and  where  each  patron 
assumes  to  know  better  than  the  teacher  how  to  “run  the 
school,”  and  what  subjects  each  pupil  should  study,  are 
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much  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  require  teachers  of 

greater  skill,  energy  and  force  of  character  to  conduct 

/ 

them  properly  and  profitably  than  do  the  graded  schools  of 
the  city  systems,  where  each  teacher  has  one  or  two  grades, 
only,  and  is  guided  by  rules  and  regulations  adopted  and 
enforced  by  an  intelligent  and  reasonable  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  country  district  where  the  mental  and 
physical  strength  of  the  teacher  is  heavily  taxed  and  strained 
to  secure  good  results,  and  where  the  most  meagre  and  in 
many  cases  shamefully  paltry  wages  are  paid  for  services. 
The  deplorable  practice  of  parsimony  in  teachers’  wages  on 
the  part  of  trustees  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  education,  and  the  cause  of  failure  to  have  good, 
profitable  schools  in  many  country  districts.  The  character 
of  the  school  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  quality  of  the  teacher  employed  generally  corresponds 
to  the  amount  of  salary  offered  for  services. 

Through  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers  a  great 
wrong  is  done  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the  public  gener¬ 
ally.  There  is  not  only  a  waste  of  public  funds,  but  a  sacrifice  of 
valuable  time  which  properly  belongs  to  the  youth  of  our  land  in 
which  to  be  prepared  and  trained  to  become  intelligent  and  use¬ 
ful  citizens. 

The  period  for  this  purpose  is  necessarily  limited  and  none  of 
it  should  be  wasted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  parsimony 
in  furnishing  the  youth  of  our  land  with  educational  facilities  is 
dangerous  economy  and  that  stint  in  teachers’  wages  is  foolish 
frugality.  The  custom  which  prevails  in  many  sections  of  the 
State  of  offering  low  wages  to  teachers  and  trying  to  run  the 
schools  on  the  school  money  received  from  the  State,  and  thus 
avoid  local  taxation,  is  the  plan  of  many  districts  whose  property 
valuation  does  not  justify  such  stint  in  the  support  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 
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There  are  but  few  districts  in  the  State  whose  poverty  is  any 
excuse  for  not  paying  fair  salaries  and  of  having  good  schools, 
with  the  help  they  receive  from  the  State  through  the  annual 
apportionment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  weakest  dis¬ 
trict  to  raise  by  local  taxation  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  that 
apportioned  by  the  State  for  the '  support  of  its  school, 
and  then  better  teachers  could  be  employed  and  better  results 
obtained.  Efficient  teachers  cannot  .be  secured  at  starvation 
wages.  The  average  weekly  salary  of  those  employed  in  the 
country  schools,  which  includes  union  schools  and  village 
schools  was  only  eight  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  There  are 
very  few  districts,  if  any,  whose  real  poverty  in  taxable 
property  entitles  them  to  be  excused  from  paying  such  small 
salaries,  yet  the  fact  which  is  still  more  deplorable  is  that  there 
are  many  which  employ  young,  inexperienced  persons  at  much 
smaller  salaries,  in  some  cases  at  three  to  four  dollars  per  week  and 
board  themselves,  thus  sustaining  almost  worthless  schools, 
with  the  single  idea  of  making  the  public  money  support 
them  and  avoid  local  taxation,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
There  are  comparatively  few,  if  any,  districts  whose  assessable 
valuation  is  so  small  that  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  would 
not  provide  a  sufficient  sum,  in  addition  to  the  public  money  each 
receives,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  necessary  wages  to  secure  the 
services  of  efficient  and  valuable  teachers,  and  thus  sustain  good 
and  profitable  schools. 

Districts  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this  should  be  annulled,  and 
the  territory  either  consolidated  into  stronger  ones  or  annexed  to 
other  districts  to  make  them  financially  strong  enough  to  sustain 
prosperous  and  useful  schools,  and  thus  provide  better  advantages 
to  the  youth  whose  privileges  at  present  are  so  scanty. 

School  Commissioners. 

The  election  of  commissioners  occurs  at  the  general  State 
election  every  third  year,  and  the  term  of  office  begins  on 
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the  first  day  of  January,  and  continues  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  At  the  election  in'  November  last  a  majority  of  those 
elected  were  new  and  inexperienced  in  the  duties  of  the 
office.  As  a  consequence  many  places  that  have  been  ably 
filled  by  faithful  and  efficient  officers,  whose  experience 
made  them  still  more  valuable,  will  be  surrendered 
to  those  of  less  experience  or  none  at  all.  Some  of  these 
changes  seem  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State,  for  a  large  number  of  the  outgoing  com¬ 
missioners  have  served  their  constituency  faithfully  and 
with  great  profit  to  the  schools  within  their  jurisdiction.  In 
fact  the  influence  of  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  schools  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  districts 
was  felt  outside  of  their  own,  and  encouraged  better  work 
in  other  sections.  While  there  are  manv  cases  where 
changes  have  occurred  for  which  the  loss  of  an  experienced 
and  faithful  commissioner  gives  rise  to  regrets,  I  believe 
there  have  been  a  few  changes  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
public  blessing.  In  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  so  many 
of  these  important  offices,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  few 
worthless  ones  should  be  chosen.  I  believe  the  newly 
elected,  untried  commissioners,  are  possessed  of  the  scholarship 
and  natural  business  ability  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  that,  with  the  acquisition  from  experience  which  fol¬ 
lows  earnest  application,  they  will  discharge  them  with  honor  and 
credit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the  public.  The  office 
of  school  commissioner  is  a  public  trust  which  carries  with 
it  more  inviolable  duties  and  greater  responsibilities  than 
are  generally  conceded  to  it.  By  inconsiderate  persons  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sinecure,  and  in  possession  of 
an  inefficient  or  unfaithful  person  may  be  easily  made  such. 
From  a  lack  of  wisdom,  the  exercise  of  good  judgment, 
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laxity  of  duty,  or  by  a  perversion  of  official  privileges, 
much  injury  can  be  done  by  one  holding  this  office  to  the 
schools  under  his  charge  and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally. 
The  duties  of  a  commissioner  are  numerous  and  onerous, 
if  honestly  performed,  and  when  faithfully  and  fitly  dis¬ 
charged  must  produce  valuable  results  to  the  public.  The 
licensing  of  over  five-sixths  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of 
the  State  is  virtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  This  is  the  most  sacred  and  important  function  of 
their  office  and,  consequently,  herein  lies  the  greatest  danger 
that  may  ensue  from  laxity  of  duty  or  perversion  of  priv¬ 
ilege  by  the  inefficient,  indifferent  or  unfaithful.  The  com¬ 
missioners,  as  it  were,  are  the  guardians  of  the  entrance 
to  the  profession  of  teaching,  to  keep  out  incompetent, 

unworthy  teachers,  and  thereby  protect  the  youth  from 

the  malpractice  of  the  illiterate,  untrained  and  unskillful. 
This  is  the  most  important  duty  of  all,  and  its  far-reaching 
consequences  demand  of  them  more  vigilance,  care  and 
conscientious  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  than 
all  others.  That  the  work  of  training  and  molding  the 

tender  mind  of  youth  should  be  given  only  to  those  whom 
nature  and  scholarly  attainments  have  fitted  for  such  service 
stands  without  contradiction.  The  main  safeguard  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  work  from  falling  into  unworthy  hands  is  the 
large  corps  of  commissioners  scattered  over  the  State,  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  examining  ancT  licensing  of  teachers 
under  the  general  directions  of  the  Department.  In  my 

opinion  the  examining  and  licensing  privilege  of  a  commis¬ 
sioner  carries  with  it  more  power  to  harm  or  to  help  public 
education  than  all  others  vested  in  him.  The  entrance  to 
the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  ought  to  be  guarded 
with  great  vigilance  by  all  licensing  authorities. 

Another  important  duty  along  the  line  of  the  commis- 
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sioners’  work  is  that  of  requiring  decent,  comfortable  and 
healthful  school  buildings  and  proper  appurtenances  to  be  fur- 
every  district  wherein  school  is  maintained.  The 
statute  gives  commissioners  power  over  districts  which  neglect 
or  refuse  to  furnish  necessary  and  proper  school  buildings  and 
out-houses,  and  the  opportunities  are  numerous  where  their 
shabby,  uncomfortable,  unhealthy  condition  justifies  an  imme¬ 
diate  exercise  of  this  power.  Competent  teachers  and  good 
school  accommodations  are  the  principal  requisites  for  a 
good  school.  Commissioners  should  endeavor  to  get  both. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  so  great  that  it  is 
important  that  the  supervisory  management  of  its  public  schools 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  wise,  faithful  and  efficient  officers ; 
those  who  are  highly  qualified  in  scholarship,  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  science  of  education  and  skilled  in  its  practice  through 
years  of  experience.  The  public,  in  electing  officers  for  these 
responsible  positions,  should  manifest  great  zeal  and  exercise  a 
large  degree  of  caution  in  the  selection  of  them.  They  should 
not  be  made  experimental  stations  for  novices  or  empirics.  Should 
the  Legislature  or  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  their  wisdom  make 
the  salaries  of  school  commissioners  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  and  public  value  of  the  work  laid  out  for  them,  so 
that  there  would  be  more  inducement  to  those  best  fitted  to  per 
form  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  seek  and  retain  them  for  longer 
periods,  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  law  creating  them  would 
be  better  fulfilled,  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  very 
materially  advanced. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

In  many  respects  the  institute  record  for  the  year  ending  in  July 
last  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  this  State.  More  than  15,000  teachers  attended  the  110 
institutes  held,  and  the  acknowledgments  of  benefits  received  have 
been  more  general  and  more  emphatic  than  ever  before.  The 
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work  has  been  carefully  supervised,  the  conductors  have  been 
thorough  and  vigilant  in  their  endeavors  to  give  teachers  prac¬ 
tical  and  interesting  subjects  for  consideration  and  discussion; 
the  special  instructors  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  present¬ 
ing  their  special  work ;  the  assistance  rendered  by  principals  of 
normal  schools  and  members  of  their  faculties  has  been  of  the 
most  valuable  character ;  school  commissioners,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  diligent  in  arranging  necessary  details,  and  the  teachers 
have  brought  with  them  to  these  gatherings  increased  enthusiasm, 
and  more  of  the  true  professional  spirit,  together  with  a  disposition 
to  grasp  every  opportunity  offered  to  enlighten  themselves  and 
increase  their  efficiency  as  professional  teachers.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprising  that  good  results  have  followed  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  in  its  endeavors  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
teaching  force  of  our  State.  Personal  observations  of  many 
institutes  have  strengthened  my  belief  in  the  great  value  of 
teachers’  institutes  as  inspiring  educational  agencies. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  institutes,  held  for  one  week 
each,  once  each  year  in  a  commissioner  district,  afford  all  the 
opportunities  that  earnest  teachers  need  to  keep  them  well 
informed  upon  all  subjects  related  to  their  profession,  it  is  true 
that  they  offer  the  only  advantage  in  this  direction  which  many 
thousands  of  teachers  are  able  to  reach.  Much  depends  upon  the 
professional  spirit  of  all  connected  with  this  branch  of  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Especially  is  this  true  of  school  commissioners.  An 
indifferent  officer,  who  fails  to  inspire  his  teachers,  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  indifferent  institute  which  usually  follows  his 
efforts,  while  the  progressive  commissioner,  who  has  an  intelli¬ 
gent  comprehension  of  the  possible  benefits  to  be  derived,  and 
who  has  the  ability  to  impart  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  his 
teachers,  never  fails  to  arrange  and  carry  forward  an  institute  in 
every  way  inspiring  and  helpful  to  all  concerned.  The  great 
value  of  teachers’  institutes,  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  among  practical  progressive  educators.  The  principle  of 
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association,  which  is  recognized  in  all  professions,  seems  to  me  to 
be  especially  helpful  to  a  body  of  teachers. 

These  educational  meetings,  when  properly  conducted,  can  not 
have  any  other  result  than  a  helpful  and  healthful  comparison  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  teachers  are  not  only  placed  in  touch 
with  one  another,  but  in  touch  with  more  experienced  edu¬ 
cators  from  whom  helpful  influences  come.  Where  there  has 
been  criticism  in  the  past  there  is  now  frank  avowal  of  help, 
benefit  and  encouragement.  During  the  past  year,  teachers  of 
long  experience,  heretofore  cold  and  critical  toward  institutes, 
have  publicly  acknowledged  their  value,  and  superintendents 
of  schools  in  villages  where  attendance  is  optional,  have 
asked  the  Department  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
permit  their  teachers  to  attend.-  The  Department  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  make  teachers’  institutes  more  practical  and 
useful,  by  encouraging  professional  teaching,  and  by  providing 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  live  topics.  During  the 
year  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subjects  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  spelling,  to  which  will  be  added  mental  arithmetic  , 
and  primary  work. 

The  conductors  are  asked,  in  addition  to  their  institute  duties, 
to  spend  several  weeks  during  each  year  in  the  preparation  of 
questions  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  they 
are  asked  to  attend  State  and  national  educational  meet¬ 
ings  in  order  that  they  may  keep  informed  of  the 
trend  of  educational  thought  and  work  in  both 
State  and  countrv.  Thev  were  also  asked  to  visit  the 

•y  t, 

Columbian  Exposition  to  make  observations  of  the  educational 
exhibit.  I  believe  the  State  has  the  ablest  corps  of  institute 
conductors  anywhere  engaged  in  this  particular  work.  I 
would  be  glad  to  point  out  a  way  for  holding  institutes  to 
be  held  for  a  month  or  more,  but  this  plan  would  involve 

radical  changes  and  increased  expense,  if  we  attempted  to 

4 
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reach  all  our  teachers.  In  all  its  efforts  to  make  institutes 
successful,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory,  the  Department  has 
been  sustained,  not  only  by  necessary  appropriations  by  the 
Legislature,  but  by  the  ready  and  intelligent  aid  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  our  schools,  especially  of  the  great  army  of 
teachers  who  are  laboring  so  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  more  because  of  a  love  for  the  work 
than  from  bountiful  wages  received.  Pull  statistics  are  shown 
in  Exhibit  Ho.  16. 

Teachers’  Training  Classes. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  indications  of  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  education  in  our  State  is  the  increasing  demand  for 
professionally  trained  teachers.  This  is  true  not  only  in  our 
cities,  but  in  the  common  country  school  districts.  It  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  economy  to  employ  an  inexperienced  or 

an  indifferent  teacher  at  any  price,  as  against  the  teacher 

• 

who  has  received  professional  training.  It  is  a  most  encour¬ 
aging  sign  of  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Our  normal 
.  schools  are  doing  a  great  work  in  preparing  teachers,  but  they 
do  not  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  common  schools,  because 
their  graduates  are  offered  better  wages  in  more  advanced 
schools.  The  teachers’  training  classes  provided  by  the  State 
must  supply  this  need.  There  are  great  possibilities  before 
them  in  this  direction,  and  they  are  worthy  the  attention 
which  is  being  paid  to  them.  The  supervision  of  teachers’ 
training  classes  was  transferred  to  this  Department  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment  in  1889.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
since  that  year  in  the  number  of  classes  organized  in  the 
academies  and  union  schools,  which  has  been  followed  by 
corresponding  increases  in  the  number  of  pupils  registered, 
and  in  the  number  who  obtained  the  required  certificates  at 
the  final  examinations.  The  amount  of  money  apportioned  to 
the  different  institutions  designated  to  instruct  classes,  on  the 
basis  of  one  dollar  per  week  for  each  pupil  instructed  for  the 
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required  time,  has  increased  from  $18,795  in  1889-90  to 
$41,270  for  the  past  year.  The  number  of  classes  instructed 
increased  during  the  same  period  from  108  to  195  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  attendance  from  1,827  to  2,942,  and  pupils 
have  uniformly  remained  longer  under  instruction.  The  number 
of  second-grade  certificates  received  by  pupils  at  final  examina¬ 
tions  increased  from  571  in  1891-92  to  781  during  the  past 
year.  The  visitations  by  school  commissioners  have  increased 
from  70  in  18S9-90  to  159  in  1892-93.  Complete  statistics 
for  the  past  school  year  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
exhibit  (Ko.  17). 

Every  class  has  been  inspected  at  least  once  each  term, 

4 

with  but  one  exception,  by  a  direct  representative  of  the 
Department.  All  inspections  are  promptly  reported,  and  the 
Department  is  thus  kept  fully  advised  of  the  condition  of 
each  class.  The  course  of  study  provided  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  followed,  and  very  generally  the  instruction  given  has 
been  thorough  and  conscientious.  School  'commissioners  have 
shown  increased  interest  in  the  classes,  and  have  been  more 
faithful  in  their  visitations.  They  have  seen  evidence  of  their 
value  in  providing  teachers  for  the  country  schools,  especially 
in  cases  of  emergency.  There  is  no  question  that  many  excel¬ 
lent  and  successful  teachers  have  gone  out  from  these  classes 

i 

into  the  common  schools,  where  they  have  been  needed  and 
welcomed. 

The  support  which  the  State  is  giving  to  these  classes 
is  money  well  expended.  USTo  more  attractive  field  is  open 
for  good  work,  and  the  demand  for  better  teachers  can 
be  met  in  no  more  effective  way  than  through  them.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  simplify  and  strengthen  the  course  of  study, 
making  it  as  practical  as  possible,  and  generally  only  those 
institutions  will  be  designated  to  instruct  classes  in  the  future 
which  can  give  assurances  that  they  are  properly  equipped  to 
take  good  care  of  the  classes  for  a  full  year  of  thirty-two  or 
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thirty-six  weeks,  and  that  graduates  of  normal  schools  or 
others  equally  well  fitted  for  the  work  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  instiuction.  I  do  not  believe  that  good  results, 
as  a  rule  can  follow  the  work  of  a  single  term  only.  These 
classes  will  continue  to  receive  the  closest  attention  and 
encouragement  of  the  Department,  to  the  end  that  as  many 
of  the  common  schools  as  possible  shall  be  equipped  with 
professional  teachers. 

Examinations. 

This  branch  of  work  under  the  management  of  the  Department 
includes  the  State  examinations  for  life  certificates  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  the  uniform  system  of  examinations  for 
commissioners’  certificates  and  the  Cornell  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  for  State  scholarships  in  Cornell  university. 

State  Examinations  —  These  examinations  are  held  during 
the  last  week  of  August  at  eleven  different  places  throughout  the 
State,  so  that  they  occur  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  all 
teachers  who  desire  to  attend  them.  They  have  been  in  vogue 
since  1875,  when  they  were  established  by  law.  Previous  to  that 
date  State  certificates  were  issued  by  the  Superintendent  without 
examination.  Since  that  date  no  certificate  has  been  issued 
unless  the  applicant  passed  an  examination  prescribed  by  this 
Department.  The  examination  covers  twenty -four  subjects,  and 
is  sufficiently  rigid  to  be  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
certificate. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  in  1875,  2,047  different  teach¬ 
ers  have  taken  these  examinations,  and  of  that  number  only  507, 
or  a  little  less  than  one-quarter,  have  received  certificates.  In 
the  examinations  in  August,  1893,  183  candidates  were  examined 
and  twenty -five  received  certificates.  Many  who  failed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  will  succeed  next  year  or  the  following  year,  as 
three  trials  are  permissible  under  the  rules.  During  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  teachers  attend¬ 
ing  these  examinations.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities 
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who  formerly  took  this  examination,  now  teach  the  required 
time  after  graduation  and  apply  for  a  College  Graduate’s  Cer¬ 
tificate,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  an  examination.  A  first- 
grade  certificate  issued  under  the  uniform  system  of  examinations 
has  been  placed  on  such  high  standing  that  many  teachers  are 
satisfied  when  they  become  the  possessors  of  such  certificates, 
and  have  no  desire  to  strive  for  a  certificate  of  greater  value. 
These  two  conditions  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  State  certificates  issued.  The  reports 
of  the  State  examinations  each  year  should  show  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  in  the  number  of  applicants  and  number 
of  certificates  granted.  When  this  condition  of  affairs  exists  our 
teachers  will  show  a  spirit  of  interest  and  advancement  in  their 
work  which  will  be  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  improvement  of  the 
profession  in  the  future.  bso  state  in  the  union  has  established 
a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  for  State  certificates  than 
New  York,  and  a  teacher  who  receives  a  State  certificate  issued 
by  the  Superintendent  of  this  State  has  the  highest  testimonial 
of  literary  qualifications  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools  that  can 
be  granted. 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  throughout  this  State  able  to 
procure  such  certificates,  and  could  if  they  would  only  make  the 
effort.  I  trust  that  many  of  our  faithful  and  efficient  teachers 
may  be  inspired  to  make  this  effort  and  reap  the  reward  to 
which  their  ability  and  success  in  the  service  entitle  them. 

Uniform  Examinations  —  This  system  of  examining  teachers 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  State  for  seven  years.  Under 
its  wise  provisions  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  of 
the  State  has  been  steadily  advanced.  It  has  been  the 
means  by  which  competent  teachers  have  been  furnished 
to  the  State  and  incompetent  candidates  debarred  from 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  There  are  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  teaching  at  the  same 
time,  25,414  teachers.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  system  over 
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40,000  different  persons  have  been  refused  certificates,  and  during 
the  past  three  years  25,000  different  candidates  have  been  told  that  * 
they  did  not  possess  the  required  scholarship  to  become  teachers. 
The  number  refused  certificates  during  the  past  three  years  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  safeguard  afforded  by  this  system  in 
determining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  these  25,000  people, 
devoid  of  the  necessary  scholarship,  would  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  profession  and  compete  with  and  drive  from  the 
work  the  25,414  teachers  who  had  been  to  the  expense,  time,  and 
labor  to  properly  qualify  themselves  for  service  in  the  school 
room.  During  the  past  year  nearly  10,000  different  persons 
have  been  told  by  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State  that 
they  did  not  possess  the  necessary  literary  qualifications  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  and  were  thus  debarred  from 
entering  the  school  room  as  teachers.  The  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  prescribed  for  teachers  in  this  State  ranks  first  among 
that  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  every  person  in  educational  work 
in  the  State  to  have  New  York  maintain  this  position.  We 
should  take  no  step  backward,  but  should  ever  be  on  the 
advance.  The  present  standard  should  never  be  lowered,  but 
should  be  raised  whenever  conditions  will  permit  it.  With 
the  advantages  which  the  present  system  has  afforded  teachers 
and  the  advancement  the}r  have  made  under  it,  with  a  State 
normal  college  and  ten  State  normal  schools,  with  one  hundred 
training  classes  for  two  terms  each  year,  with  teachers’ 
institutes  being  held  in  every  commissioner  district,  with 
several  hundred  union  free  schools,  academies  and  high 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  entire  State,  with  all  these 
forces  the  State  of  New  York  is  prepared  to  supply  her  schools 
with  properly  equipped  teachers,  and  to  gradually  broaden 
and  advance  the  standard  of  qualifications  prescribed  for 
them. 
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The  present  plan  is  not  perfect.  Those  who  have  in  their 
charge  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  these  regulations 
discover  from  time  to  time  their  weak  points  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  These  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
few  important  changes  were  made  during  the  past  year  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  perfecting  the  system. 

Since  this  plan  has  been  in  operation,  from  1800  to  2800 
temporary  licenses  have  been  issued  annually.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  system.  The  very  ends 
aimed  to  be  accomplished  under  it  were  defeated  by  the  provis¬ 
ion  giving  commissioners  the  power  to  grant  temporary  licenses. 
The  legitimate  use  of  a  temporary  license  is  to  meet  some  emer¬ 
gency  in  which  public  convenience  absolutely  requires  that 
licenses  of  this  character  should  be  granted.  Many  teachers 
who  failed  to  pass  the  required  examination  were  allowed  by 
commissioners  to  commence  teaching  on  a  temporary  license 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  enter  the  next  exam¬ 
ination  and  procure  a  certificate .  In  many  cases  such  teachers 
failed  repeatedly  in  examinations  and  were  permitted  to  teach 
whole  terms  on  temporary  licenses.  A  temporary  license  was 
never  intended  for  such  purposes.  Ro  teacher  should  contract 
with  a  trustee  without  first  procuring  a  certificate  regularly 
under  the  rules.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
commissioners  are  not  justified  in  recommending  that  temporary 
licenses  be  granted  to  teachers  who  have  not  attended  examin¬ 
ations  because  they  did  not  expect  to  teach.  Teachers  who  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  attending  examinations  and  pro¬ 
curing  certificates  should  have  a  preference  over  those  who  do 
not.  In  the  future,  temporary  licenses  will  be  granted  for  valid 
reasons  only  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations.  A  large  majority 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  State  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  take  from  commissioners  the  power  to 
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grant  temporary  licenses  and  to  vest  sucli  power  in  the  Super¬ 
intendent.  The  regulations  were  thus  amended  September  first, 
and  since  that  date  temporary  licenses  have  been  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  upon  application  being  made  in  due  form  and 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  school  commissioner. 
The  change  has  proved  to  have  been  a  good  one,  as  the  number 
of  temporary  licenses  granted  since  September  first  has  been 
reduced  over  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  and  in  the  future  the  number  will  be 

i 

reduced  still  more. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  encourage 
teachers  to  procure  certificates  of  the  highest  grades,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  granted  three  trials  for  a  first-grade 
certificate.  It  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  successful  applicants 
may  be  largely  increased  in  the  future.  It  ought  to  be  the 
ambition  of  every  teacher  unable  to  obtain  a  State  certificate,  to 
be  the  possessor  of  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade. 

The  questions  used  in  these  examinations  are  uniform 
throughout  the  State.  They  are  prepared  by  the  examination 
board  in  the  Department  and  distributed  to  all  commissioners  in 
the  State  and  such  city  superintendents  as  have  voluntarfiy 
adopted  the  system .  The  bases  upon  which  certificates  of  the 
the  second  and  third  grades  are  granted  are  not  uniform,  as 
the  answer  papers  of  candidates  in  these  grades  are  marked 
by  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents  and  estab¬ 
lish  as  many  different  bases  as  there  are  commissioners.  The 
first-grade  papers  have  been  called  to  the  Department  during 
the  past  year  and  marked  by  a  central  board.  These  certifi¬ 
cates  are  now  uniform.  A  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  issued 
in  Suffolk  county,  is  of  the  same  value  as  one  granted  in  Niagara 
county.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  Department  any  commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  State  is  required,  unless  a  valid  reason  is  assigned 
for  his  refusal,  to  indorse  the  first-grade  certificate  of  a  teacher 
issued  by  some  other  commissioner. 
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Under  the  present  method  of  marking  the  second  and  third 
grade  answer  papers  by  the  114  school  commissioners  the 
standard  of  marking  the  percentages  is  wide,  since  it  is  left 
to  the  opinion  of  sq  many  persons,  and  consequently  much 
injury  results  to  the  system.  A  large  amount  of  the  time  of  com¬ 
missioners  is  consumed  in  marking  papers,  thus  depriving  them 
of  performing  the  most  important  function  of  their  office,  that 
of  visiting  schools  and  supervising  the  work.  There  are  many 
valid  reasons  why  these  papers  should  be  examined  and  marked 
by  a  central  board.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
present  Legislature  provide  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Department  to  perform  this  work. 

The  success  of  the  present  system  depends  very  largely  on 

* 

the  earnest  desire  of  school  commissioners  to  place  the  teaching 
force  of  the  State  on  a  high  standard. 

Cornell  Examinations  —  These  examinations  are  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  June  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  free  State  scholarships  in  Cornell  university. 
Each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  scholarships  as  it  has 
Assembly  districts.  In  1886  only  one-third  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  were  filled.  Since  that  time  every  scholarship  has 
been  awarded.  The  circular  of  information  relative  to  these 
examinations  may  be  found  in  Exhibit  Ho.  14. 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Education. 

In  my  first  annual  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Legislature  a  year  ago  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  tendency  towards  using  a  considerable  amount  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  moneys  for  what  may  be  termed  the  ornamental 
branches  of  education  at  the  expense  of  those  really  essential. 
My  observations  and  investigations  during  the  past  year  have 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  this  practice  is  extremely  prejudi- 
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cial  to  the  true  interests  of  public  instruction.  Were  all  the 

ordinary  educational  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  supplied, 

and  the  elementary  schools  advanced  in  number  and  efficiency 

so  that  every  district  would  have  the  proper  facilities,  there 

might  be  good  reason  for  devoting  large  sums  for  advanced 

instruction.  But  I  have  become  more  convinced  that  there 

% 

are  very  many  country  districts  requiring  additional  State  aid 
for  their  schools,  which  their  lack  of  means  has  retarded  and 
kept  far  behind  the  educational  progress  of  richer  and  more 
favored  districts.  The  reports  of  many  of  the  school  commis¬ 
sioners  confirm  this  impression. 

The  first  duty  of  the  State  in  educational  matters  seems  to 
me  to  be  to  provide  sound,  useful  instruction  to  all  children 
within  its  borders ;  such  instruction  as  v  ill  lay  a  firm,  thorough 
foundation  for  any  structure  of  education  which  time  and 
opportunity  may  afterwards  design. 

The  majority  of  school  children,  about  ninety  per  cent,  can 
not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  advanced  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  since  necessity  compels  their  parents  to  withdraw 
them  from  school  about  the  time  they  have  completed  the 
study  of  the  elementary  branches.  The  elementary  schools 
should  therefore  be  the  first  and  chief  solicitude  of  the  State 
until  their  needs  are  supplied  and  their  efficiency  in  the 
remotest  country  district  assured.  They  are  conspicuously  the 
schools  of  the  people,  the  nurseries  of  future  citizens. 

I  am  compelled  to  dwell  particularly  on  this  subject,  as  it  is 
a  regretable  fact  that  teachers  and  pupils  in  many  instances 
have  shown  indifference  towards  the  study  of 'the  fundamental 
branches  and  unreflecting  eagerness  to  reach  the  higher  studies 
without  due  preliminary  steps. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  regard  elementary  classes  in  a 
school  as  unworthy  of  the  zealous  care  of  any  teacher  and  the 
unstinted  encouragement  of  any  school  board.  It  is  to  the 
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thousands  of  children  whose  education  is  necessarily  limited  to 

*/ 

the  elementary  classes  that  the  State  must  look  in  the  near 
future  for  the  mass  of  its  citizens,  not  to  the  comparatiye  few 
who  are  enabled  by  more  fortunate  surroundings  to  graduate 
from  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges. 

To  attain  success  in  the  public  schools  and  to  expend  to  the 
best  adyantage  the  liberal  appropriations  made  by  the  State 
for  education,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  only  practi¬ 
cal  course  and  that  is  thoroughness  in  every  branch  of  instruo 
tion.  The  tendency  in  many  schools  is  unfortunately  to 
attempt  too  much  without  a  thought  as  to  doing  the  most 
necessary  part  of  the  work  well.  It  is  chargeable  to  the  mis¬ 
directed  ambition  of  parents  as  much  if  not  more  than  to  the 
teacher. 

When  the  programme  of  studies  is  increased  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  mental  congestion  the  main  object  of  public  instruction 
is  lost.  To  do  a  few  things  in  school  and  to  do  them  well  is 
preferable  to  cramming  the  tender  mind  with  odds  and  ends 
of  a  multitude  of  subjects  —  the  merest  superficial  knowledge 
which  can  never  be  made  practical.  But  it  is  unhappily  the 
case  that  parents  too  frequently  lose  sight  of  this  vital  princi¬ 
ple  of  education  and  are  prone  to  insist  upon  their  children 
being  pushed  forward  into  higher  studies  before  they  are  well 
grounded  in  the  essential  branches.  They  take  pride  in  repeat 
ing  the  names  of  the  various  studies  with*  which  their  children 
are  vainly  laboring,  and  disregard  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  which  must  be 
brought  into  the  walks  of  ordinary  business  life. 

The  teachers,  realizing  that  their  efforts  for  the  concentration 
of  energy  upon  a  few  requisite  subjects  do  not  meet  with  proper 
appreciation,  are  tempted  to  abandon  the  true  path  of 
thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  by  gratifying  the 
unreflecting  vanity  of  parents  and  loading  their  pupils  with 
burdens  both  grievous  and  useless.  The  children  are  taught  to 
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regard  elementary  studies  as  beneath  their  notice,  and  with  the 
merest  smattering  of  the  most  essential  branches  they  are 
rushed  into  higher  readers,  geometry,  algebra  and  other  studies. 
Far  better  for  them  that  they  should  be  taught  to  read,  spell, 
write  and  cipher  well,  than  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  force  pump 
process  in  higher  studies  without  having  firm  ground  under  them 
for  such  education  as  will  be  of  most  service  to  them  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations  of  life. 

The  result  is  apparent  in  many  instances  of  pupils  forced  into 
the  most  ambitions  studies  and  yet  wofully  deficient  in  spelling 
and  fair,  legible  penmanship.  We  have  students  in  grammar 
schools  in  scientific  branches  who  can  not  add  up  a  simple  column 
of  figures  without  making  inexcusable  blunders,  and  who  can 
not  write  a  simple  business  letter  without  perpetrating  gross 
ungrammatical  solecisms.  In  attempting  to  do  too  much  we 
accomplish  but  little.  Bread- winning  knowledge  is  ignored  in 
the  attempt  to  grasp  everything.  The  promise  of  the  common 
schools  is  to  give  a  sound  education  in  the  most  necessary 
branches. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  argument  in  favor  of  making  them 
all-embracing  colleges.  The  State  should  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  the  multiplication  of 
unnecessary  studies  by  offering  a  premium  or  money  inducement 
to  forsake  the  safe,  true  course  of  instruction.  Cramming  for 
examinations  which  hold  out  such  inducements  is  an  evil  to  be 

m 

deplored,  and  it  can  not  fail  in  the  end  to  injure  materially  the 
prospects  of  the  common  schools. 

The  vast  field  of  human  knowledge  can  not.be  adequately 
gleaned  in  the  few  years  in  which  a  child  can  attend  school. 
When  the  pupil  is  hurried  from  one  topic  to  another,  there 
can  not  be  any  thorough  education.  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
requires  time  to  digest  its  food. 

A  methodless  thinker,  a  pupil,  a  parrot  repeating  set  lessons 
without  understanding  them,  a  reflector  of  indistinct  impressions, 
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can  not  be  considered  as  good  a  scholar  as  one  who  has  been 
benefited  by  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  public  instruction.  As 
an  eminent  educator  has  said,  “  The  mind  must  be  fed,  judiciously 
fed,  not  gorged.”  The  first  object  of  a  teacher  should  be  to  develop 
the  mental  faculties  of  his  or  her  pupils  by  making  them  think. 
The  mind  can  not  be  awakened  or  developed  otherwise.  The 
number  of  books  which  a  boy  or  girl  carries  to  school  is  no  cri¬ 
terion  of  advancement.  The  most  ignorant  person,  endowed 
with  wealth,  can  have  a  large  library,  which  might  as  well  be  at 
the  bookseller’s  as  in  his  house.  Fewer  books  and  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  they  contain,  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  more 
practical  educational  effect. 

A  few  clear  thoughts,  adaptable  at  any  moment  and  fully  pre¬ 
senting  a  subject,  are  preferable  to  a  mass  of  mere  words, 
even  if  they  are  supposed  to  represent  higher  education.  To 
think  well  and  intelligently  on  one  question  by  having  acquired 
the  habit  of  thoroughness  in  study  is  of  more  use  in  practical  life 
than  to  have  committed  to  memory  the  ideas  of  others  on  a  score 
of  different  things  and  not  be  able  to  apply  them. 

The  thorough  masteiy  of  a  single  educational  subject,  no 
matter  how  humble  it  may  be,  is  the  best  of  introductions  to 
all  other  questions.  It  is  the  best  training  of  the  mind,  for  it 
develops  the  essential  faculty  of  getting  to  the  bottom  facts  in 
investigating  things.  The  superficial  thinker  or  observer  is  the 
one  who  does  not  succeed  in  life. 

Education,  so  far  as  its  effects  upon  the  well-being  of  the  State 
are  concerned,  should  be  practical  and  general.  It  should  include 
the  entire  mass  of  the  people,  not  solely  or  particularly  a  few 
favored  by  fortune.  It  should  aim  at  the  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  many,  not  the  special  aggrandizement  of  the 
few.  The  university  and  the  college  accommodate  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  who  go  to  school,  much  less 
than  one  per  cent.  They  are  separate  and  apart  from  any 
general  practical  system  of  public  instruction.  Public  funds 
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intended  for  general  educational  purposes  should  be  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  people  require 
elementary  education  before  that  which  is  the  province  of 
what  are  known  as  the  higher  institutions.  They  want 
their  children  to  read,  write,  spell  and  cipher  correctly 
before  they  seek  diplomas  and  academic  honors.  They  are 
more  interested  in  their  children  being  well  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  life  by  a  solid  groundwork  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  than  in  wasting  their  time  over  a  multitude  of  studies 
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of  an  advanced  kind  which  cannot  in  the  period  allotted 
them  for  school  be  learned  with  any  degree  of  proficiency. 

Potential  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  a  few  things 
well  and  not  a  large  number  of  subjects  badly.  It  includes 
in  its  broad  scope  self-reliance,  without  which  education  is 
of  little  practical  utility. 

Strength  and  vigor  of  mind  are  depreciated,  if  not  nulli¬ 
fied,  by  any  .  system  of  public  instruction  which  causes  the 
pupil  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  arm  of  another.  Such  a 
system  is  that  which  looks  only  to  the  superstructure  of 
public  instruction  to  the  neglect  of  the  foundation. 

It  is  for  such  convincing  reasons  that  I  earnestly  suggest 
that  there  shall  be  no  diversion  of  State  school  moneys 
from  the  support  of  the  elementary  schools,  until  their  needs 
in  every  district  are  amply  supplied.  When  such  a  desira¬ 
ble  end  is  attained,  the  liberality  of  the  State  may  be  well 
directed  towards  aiding  those  institutions  of  a  higher  order 
of  educational  pursuits  which  are  supplements  to,  rather 
than  the  main  body  of  public  instruction. 

Questionable  Expenditure  of  Public  School  Funds. 

In  my  report  for  1892  I  ventured  to  say: 

“  Teachers’  wages  are  gradually  advancing,  and  the  demand 
for  efficient  and  skilled  work  in  the  school-room  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  should  the  questionable  expenditures  in  other 
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directions  be  curtailed,  and  the  funds  go  towards  raising 

the  salaries  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  the  State 
would  retain  in  its  service  more  of  the  better  grade,  wTho 
now  seek  employment  elsewhere  where  higher  salaries  are 
offered  them. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  public 
moneys  is  diverted  from  the  original  purpose  in  furnishing 
higher  education  to  a  small  number  of  a  favored  class,  who, 
in  most  cases,  are  well  able  to  obtain  it  without  the  aid  of 
the  State. 

“Would  not  more  benefit  accrue  to  the  masses,  to  the 

indigent,  whom  it  was  originally  intended  to  benefit,  if  it 
could  go  towards  increasing  the  salaries  of  common  school 
teachers  and  therebv  secure  the  services  of  a  better,  more 
efficient  corps  for  primary  and  common  schools?  Without 
trained  and  efficient  teachers  we  cannot  have  the  best  schools, 
and  this  class  of  teachers  can  not  be  secured  without  a 
compensation  commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  services 
they  are  expected  to  render. 

“The  State  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal  in  its  support  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers’  training,  classes,  which  are 

doing  much  to  improve  the  character  and  quality  of  the 

teaching  force  for  the  common  schools,  and  by  educating 
all  who  will  make  teaching  a  profession  and  enter  into  the 
State’s  service;  but  there  are  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
many  liberal-minded  persons  whether  the  State  should  be 
asked  to  educate  for  other  professions  and  prepare  its  youth 
for  entrance  to  colleges. 

“  The  original  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing 
the  common  school  system  in  this  State  was  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses. 

“  When  Governor  Clinton  sent  his  famous  message  to  the 
Legislature  of  1795,  in  which  the  great  movement  for  the 
organization  of  the  common  school  system  in  New  York 
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was  inaugurated,  lie  sounded  the  key-note  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  in  these  words :  4  While  it  is  evident  that  the  general 

establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of  academies  are  highly 
to  be  commended,  and  are  attended  with  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  consequences,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied .  that  they  are 
principally  confined  to  the  children  of  the  opulent,  so  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  community  is  excluded  from  their 
immediate  advantage.  The  establishment  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State  is  happily  calculated  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  and  will,  therefore,  engage  your  early  and 
decided  consideration.’ 

“The  bill  which  was  the  outcome  of  this  message,  ‘An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,’  made  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  this  State  in  which  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  State  shall  be 
instructed  in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches 
of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete 
a  good  education. 

“It  is  well,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  in  the  vast 
and  wonderful  development  of  our  common  school  system, 
the  original  intention  of  the  Legislature  has  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  whether  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  the 
system  are  supported  and  perpetuated  for  the  good  of  the 
greater  number  and  are  not  perverted  for  a  favored  few. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  towards  what  is 
called  a  higher  education  —  a  most  praiseworthy  aim  so  long 
as  it  does  not  cause  the  neglect  of  the  rudimental  branches 
and  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

“The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Where  shall  the  pupil 
cease  to  be  the  educational  ward  of  the  public  ?  The 
public’s  obligation  toward  the  support  of  a  free  public  educa- 
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tion  should  be  more  closely  defined,  and  the  essential 
subjects  to  fie  pursued  more  definitely  selected.  We  want 
fewer  studies  and  those  which  are  more  useful  to  the 
masses,  and  these  should  be  taught  more  thoroughly. 
Who  can  carefully  and  thoroughly  examine  the  drift  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  present  time  and  not  *  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  teaching  of  the  most  essential 
branches  —  the  common  English  —  is  sadly  neglected  because 
of  the  multitude  of  ornamental  and  less  useful  subjects  that 
are  crowded  into  nearly  every  course?  What  is  needed  is  a 
curtailing  rather  than  a  multiplying  of  subjects.  We  need 
less  trigonometry  and  more  business  arithmetic;  less  botany 
and  French  and  more  and  better  penmanship ;  less  popular 
fads  and  more  common  sense.  There  is  no  danger  of  educating 
too  much,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  not  educating  properly 
by  trying  to  learn  everything  in  a  limited  period  and  thereby 
aimlessly  scattering  out  efforts  over  unmeasured  territory. 

“  Comparatively  few  children  can  complete  even  a  common 
school  course.  The  greater  number  leave  school  before  they 
are  15  years  of  age,  and  are  then  sent  to  work  without 
hope  or  opportunity  of  ever  resuming  their  studies.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  as  shown  by  statistical 
reports,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  those  attending  school 
reach  high  school  grades,  and  about  one  per  cent,  or  even 
less,  graduate  from  such  an  institution.  Of  the  ninety-five 
per  cent  outside  of  high  school  even,  a  large  percentage 
can  not  complete  their  course  in  the  grammar  school.  To 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
therefore,  our  elementary  schools  should  be  so  conducted  as 
to  concentrate  all  possible  skill  and  attention  upon  the 
essential  primary  branches. 

“  I  desire  to  make  prominent  the  fact  that  there  cannot  be  too 

much  importance  attached  to  primary  education.  ISTo  true  archi- 
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tect  ever  thinks  of  the  superstructure  of  a  building,  however 
ambitious  may  be  the  designer,  until  he  is  assured  of  the  solidity 
of  the  foundations.  Yet  it  is  unhappily  true  that  the  architects 
of  education  too  often  content  themselves  with  erecting  airy 
castles  on  the  slenderest  basis  possible,  and  of  sending  young 
men  and  young  women  out  into  the  world  with  a  smattering 
of  everjTthing  and  a  knowledge  of  nothing,  ill  prepared  to  face 
the  stern  ordeal  of  the  world.  The  prevailing  idea  seems  to 
be  how  much  has  been  acquired  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  quality.  The  first  work  to  which  the  State  is  bound  to 
direct  its  attention  and  its  energies  is  not  the  furtherance  of 
so-called  higher  education  and  university  extension,  but  the 
increase  of  the  means  and  facilities  of  primary  education  and 
the  improvement  of  such  education  to  the  highest  degree. 

“  It  should  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  in  this  busy  age  of 
ours  children  are  sent  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  parents 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  however  the  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  under  age  may  be  in  theory,  the 
fact  is  that  at  14  years  of  age  most  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
common  schools  go  out  in  the  world  to  earn  their  living. 

“  Too  much  importance  is  attached,  and  too  much  of  the 
public  money  is  given,  to  the  support  of  higher  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  elementary  schools,  in  which  should  be  obtained 
a  thorough  grounding  in  the  knowledge  of  practical  subjects 
with  which  the  great  masses  have  to  deal  in  ordinary  business 
transactions. 

“  If  the  State  deems  it  wise  that  greater  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  should  be  made,  instead  of  appropriating  increased 
sums  for  academic  education,  examinations  in  law  and  medi¬ 
cine,  university  extension,  and  all  such  schemes  which  are  of 
doubtful  propriety  for  the  State  to  meddle  with,  it  were  a 
thousand  fold  better  to  appropriate  money  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  kindergarten  schools  in  the  large  cities. 
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“  Better  appropriate  $50,000  for  such  schools  in  the  cities 
than  $1,000  for  university  extension,  so»called. 

“  I  assume  that  in  education  the  first  function  and  duty  of 
the  State  is  to  afford  education  to  all  the  children,  not  for  their 
individual  sake,  but  for  the  general  safety  of  the  State.  In 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  State  there  are  large  numbers  (running  into 
the  thousands)  of  little  children  between  the  ages  of  3  years 
and  5  years  who  live  almost  day  and  night  upon  the  streets 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

“  In  the  winter  they  are  huddled  together  in  tenement-houses. 
These  children  are  receiving  an  education  in  vice,  crime  and 
general  unfitness  for  citizenship  from  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  never  recover.” 

The  foregoing  passages  from  my  annual  report  for  1892  having 
been  adversely  criticised  at  the  university  convocation,  held  at 
Albany  last  July,  I  repeat  them  for  the  purpose  of  again  show¬ 
ing  my  views  on  the  present  plan  of  distributing  the  public 
school  funds  under  the  dual-headed  system  now  in  operation. 
I  am  charged  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  university 
scheme  —  I  use  scheme,  as  there  is  no  school  in  the  sense  of 
a  university  —  with  being  opposed  to  higher  education,  and 
I  wish  to  clearly  define  my  position  in  relation  thereto,  and 
to  explain  more  definitely  what  I  mean  by  “  questionable  ” 
appropriations  of  public  funds.  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of 
higher  education  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  would  encourage  in  every  practical  way  the  laudable 
ambition  of  the  youth  aspiring  after  collegiate  distinction  and 
university  equipment  for  a  professional  career.  But  I  can 
not  agree  with  those  who  would  have  this  higher  education 
acquired  by  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  by  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  school  funds  from  the  support  of  the  elementary  schools 
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to  the  benefit  of  a  limited  number  of  comparatively  private 
institutions.  Our  public  school  system  was  established  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Its  growth  from  a  partial 
and  humble  provision  to  the  present  comprehensive  pro¬ 
portions,  which  embrace  every  locality  and  every  class, 
its  wise  and  liberal  management,  its  unquestioned  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  its  elasticity  and  adaptability  to  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  State,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  magnificent  exhibit  Hew  York  can  make  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  All  the  noble  pillars  which 
support  the  stately  edifice  of  our  common  school  system  were 
constructed  and  erected  with  exceeding  toil  and  patience. 
Any  new-fangled  theory  of  educational  diversion  from  this 
system  calculated  to  disturb  its  development  or  to  deprive 
it  of  one  dollar  of  the  funds  that  rightly  belong  to  it,  should 
be  promptly  and  perseveringly  resisted  by  every  true  friend 
of  popular  education. 

It  was  fitly  said  by  a  member  of  the  university  convocation 
to  which  I  have  referred :  “  I  believe  in  the  broadest  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  the  people,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
duty  or  the  province  of  the  State  to  provide  all  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  demanded.”  I  fully  concur  in  that  opinion  and 
consider  it  an  answer  to  the  criticisms  on  the  language  of 
my  report  indulged  in  at  that  convocation. 

Those  criticisms  took  the  form  of  the  following  questions  : 
“What  are  the  questionable  expenditures  to  which  reference 
is  given  therein  ?  ”  “  Are  they  not  made  according  to  law  ?  ” 

“  Does  ‘  questionable  ’  refer  to  the  method  of  administration 
or  the  propriety  of  appropriating  money  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  now  legally  expended  ?  ”  Expenditures  of  the  public 
moneys  for  ‘the  purpose  of  enabling  a  few  to  acquire  higher 
education  by  depriving  the  elementary  schools  of  a  portion  of 
their  funds  may  be  regarded  as  decidedly  questionable.  Even  if 
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they  are  made  according  to  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  just  and  equitable,  for  laws  occasionally  find  their  way  to 
the  statute  books  which  are  open  to  grave  objections  on  the 
score  of  propriety  and  adaptability  for  the  object  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

The  word  “  questionable  ”  does  refer  to  the  present  method 
of  administration,  that  of  having  two  distinct  departments  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  State  education,  causing  unnecessary 
expense  and  abundant  friction.  It  also  refers  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  permits  large  sums  of  the  public  school  moneys  to  be 
paid  out  to  the  high  schools  and  other  institutions  having 
academic  departments  as  premiums  for  pupils  who  pass  exam¬ 
inations  on  questions  sent  out  to  them,  every  dollar  of 
which  rightly  belongs  to  the  elementary  schools,  in  which 
ninety-eight  hundredths  of  the  school  children  are  educated. 
There  should  be  no  discrimination  for  the  benefit  of  any 
favored  class  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys.  By 
appropriating  all  such  moneys  to  the  proper  object,  the 
benefit  of  the  greater  number,  the  low  rate  of  teachers’ 
wages  in  the  poorer  districts  might  be  raised,  and  better 
teachers  might  be  employed.  One  of  the  high  schools 
received  for  1891-92  §5,612.64,  and  for  1892-93  §4,498.  This 
one  instance  is  cited,  from  which  an  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  amount  of  State  school  moneys  unfairly  diverted.  If 
the  total  amount  paid  under  the  present  system  to  the  300 
or  more  high  schools  throughout  the  State  as  premiums  were 
devoted  to  the  true  objects  of  the  common  school  system, 
there  would  be  a  material  increase  of  the  apportionments 
to  many  of  the  school  districts  which  are  now  deprived  of  this 
money.  Besides  the  loss,  financially,  to  all  the  other  districts 
in  the  State,  this  system  of  paying  bounties  on  percentages  of 
examinations  is  deemed  by  many  educators,  even  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  those  connected  with  the  schools  receiving  the  bounties, 
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as  narrow  in  its  educational  tendencies  and  vicious  in  its 
practices. 

The  State  Comptroller’s  books  show  a  total  annual  expenditure, 
in  round  numbers,  of  $226,989  for  the  system  of  so-called  higher 
education,  a  large  sum  of  which  might  be  used  to  practical 
advantage  in  developing  the  elementary  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real  favored  classes  are  rich 
enough  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  attending 
secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  poor  man 
who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 

The  rich  people  can  give  their  children  very  many  advan¬ 
tages  and  accomplishments,  none  of  which  the  State  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  children  of  poor  parents.  The 
only  children  who  can  attend  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vast  army  for 
which  the  State  is  called  upon  to  provide  schools.  There 
is  no  reason  or  justice  in  a  system  that  would  divert  large 
sums  of  the  school  moneys  for  the  benefit  of  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  school  population.  Those  who  are  imbued 
with  an  ambition  to  gain  a  higher  education  than  that 
furnished  by  the  common  schools  will  get  it  without  special 
aid  from  the  State.  Their  ambition  and  perseverance  lift 
them  above  dependence  on  State  aid.  When  thinking  people 
consider  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  school  children  ever 
enter  a  high  school,  and  that  the  rest  are  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  get  all  the  educatioji  attainable  at  the 
elementary  schools,  they  must  acknowledge  the  soundness  of 
the  argument  that  the  great  mass  of  children  should  not  be 
deprived  of  a  single  dollar  of  the  State  appropriations  for 
school  purposes. 

The  safety  of  the  State  depends  upon  tne  education  of 
its  citizens.  Then  why  not  concentrate  all  its  forces  on  the 
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schools  which  all  must  first  enter,  and  beyond  which  it 
is  certain  the  masses  can  never  go  ? 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  fill  our  prisons  and 
reformatories  come  from  the  great  masses,  whose  primary 
education  has  been  neglected,  or  from  those  who  have  received 
no  education  ;  not  from  the  college-bred  people.  A  great  majority 
of  criminals  can  neither  read  nor  write  the  English  language. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  claim  that 
“  Education  works  downward  rather  than  upward,”  I  must  take 
issue.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  for  an  archi¬ 
tect  to  build  the  chimney  and  roof  before  laying  out  the 
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foundation?  Do  the  ignorant  begin  with  the  college  course 
and  work  down  to  primary  grades  ?  I  assume  that  educational 
forces  pull  from  above,  but  they  push  and  expand  mainly  from 
below.  There  must  be  a  starting  point,  a  foundation,  and 
that  is  the  primary  school,  not  the  universit}r  or  college. 
The  one  great  stumbling-block  to  progress  in  college  courses 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  students  enter  them  with  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches.  Where  is  the 
fault  but  in  the  neglect  to  fairly  and  properly  support  our 
elementary  schools?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  argument, 
then  the  lavish  and  undue  expenditure  of  public  school  moneys 
for  higher  education  at  the  expense  and  loss  of  our  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  “questionable.”  Still,  I  am  profoundly  in 
favor  of  higher  education,  and  ’  earnestly  uphold  liberal  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  I  would  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  to  see  one  of  them  abandoned  for  want  of 
local  support.  Each  should  be  supported  by  local  taxation 
or  endowments,  together  with  an  equal  jpro  rata  apportion¬ 
ment  with  all  the  other  public  schools  from  all  the  public 
school  funds. 

These  facts  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  closer 
scrutiny  and  investiga  LVn  into  the  present  dual  system  of  school 
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management  and  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  disbursement 
of  the  school  moneys  with  a  view  of  economy  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  evil  tendencies. 

The  unnecessary  expense  of  sustaining  two  educational 
departments  is  sufficiently  great,  alone,  to  entitle  this  question 
to  serious  consideration,  and,  as  a  matter  of  State  economy, 
I  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Legislature  in  its 
wisdom  adopt  measures  to  change  this  dual  system  into  a 
single-headed,  responsible  management  of  all  State  educa¬ 
tional  interests,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  expense  may  be 
spared  the  treasury.  Such  measures  would  be  in  the  line  of 
good  government  and  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  Schools  of  New  York. 

From  a  condensed  review  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
Empire  State,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  New  York  State  educational  exhibit  at  the  the  Colum¬ 
bian  exposition,  Chicago,  I  present  the  following  interesting 
extracts : 

The  public  documents  of  the  Dutch  colonial  period  abound 
with  instances  of  the  solicitude  of  the  home  government  for  the 
education  of  the  young  colonists.  The  charter  of  privilege  and 
exemptions  for  patroons  and  colonists  in  1630  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  making  prompt  provision  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  minister  and  schoolmaster.  In  the  remonstrance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  States  General  in  1649 
it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  public  school, 
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provided  with  at  least  two  good  masters,  “  so  that  first  of  all,  in 
so  wild  a  country,  where  there  are  so  many  loose  people,  the 
youth  be  well  taught  and  brought  up,  not  only  in  reading  and 
writing,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord.  As  it 
is  now,  the  school  is  kept  very  irregularly,  one  and  another  mas¬ 
ter  keeping  it  open  according  to  his  own  pleasure  and  as  long  as 
he  thinks  proper.” 
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At  the  time  this  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  States  General, 

4 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  director  of  the  colony,  and  he  wrote  earn¬ 
estly  to  the  Classis  at  Amsterdam  to  send  out  to  New  Amsterdam 
“  a  pious,  well-qualified  and  diligent  schoolmaster,”  as  nothing  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  right  early  instruction  of  youth. 
The  zealous  Stuyvesant,  finding  there  could  be  no  school  in  the 
nascent  metropolis  for  want  of  a  school-house,  consented  to  give 
temporary  accommodations  for  the  same  in  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  houses.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  it  was  enjoined 
upon  the  commonalty  to  have  the  youth  instructed  by  school¬ 
masters. 

The  famous  Classis  of  Amsterdam  took  an  active  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  education  in  New  Netherland.  In  1650, 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  first  professional  schoolmaster 
arrived  in  the  colony,  William  Vestens,  a  “good,  God-fearing 
man,”  was  sent  over  by  the  Classis  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
at  Manhattan,  and  in  the  same  year  came  Jan  Cornelissen  to  New 
Amsterdam  as  pedagogue.  Gideon  Schaats,  who  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  teaching  at  Beest,  was  ordained  by  the  Classis 
and  sent  to  Rensselaerwyck  in  1652.  A  few  years  later,  Director 
Stuyvesant  interdicted  Jacob  Corlaer  from  teaching  school 
because  he  presumed  to  take  such  office  upon  himself,  without 
due  authorization  from  the  provisional  government,  which  action 
was  carrying  the  principle  of  State  care  of  education  to  the 
extreme.  The  first  Latin  teacher  in  the  colony  was  Doctor 
Alexander  Carolus  Curtis,  who  was  sent  over  from  Amsterdam 
in  1659.  He  received  $200  a  year  from  the  Classis,  and  the  city 
of  New  Amsterdam  allowed  him  eighty  dollars  more,  and  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  practice  the  medical  profession. 

Education  in  New  York  Under  English  Rule. 

There  came  a  period  of  universal  decay  in  common  school 
education  in  New  York,  extending  from  the  time  that  the 

province  passed  under  English  dominion  until  it  was 
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redeemed  by  the  war  of  independence  and  took  its  place 
in  the  American  republic  as  a  free,  sovereign,  independent 
State.  The  royal  Governors,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
entire  charge  of  the  colony,  did  not  believe  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses.  They  sometimes  favored  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  but 
they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  less  the  masses  knew 
about  schools,  the  less  discontented  they  would  be,  and 
the  less  the  chances  of  disturbance  even  under  the  grossest 
tyranny  and  misgovernment.  It  was  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  colony 
should  have  taken  place  while  the  Stuarts  were  on  the 
throne  of  England,  for  a  more  intolerant,  unprogressive, 
worthless  dynasty  never  afflicted  a  country.  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  colony  to  expect  from 
the  second  Charles  or  his  successor,  the  second  James.  The 
governors  they  sent  over  to  New  York  did  not  trouble 
themselves,  as  a  general  rule,  about  schools  for  the  masses 
or  even  academies  for  the  classes. 

Indeed,  of  all  their  American  colonies,  New  York  was 
long  regarded  by  the  English  with  feelings  of  especial  dis¬ 
like,  on  account  of  the  alien  nature  of  the  early  colonists, 
the  hated  Dutch,  who  so  long  commanded  the  sea  and 
colonial  enterprise  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  New 
England  colonists  despised  the  future  Empire  State,  which 
they  had  contrived  through  their  armed  assistance  to  the 
government  at  London  to  wrest  from  the  dominion  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  While  they  could  not  change  the 
character  of  the  people  in  the  newly-christened  colony,  New 
York —  the  plodding,  persistent  Dutch  being  predominant  in 
business  and  in  the  colonial  Legislature  —  the  royal  Gover¬ 
nors  did  all  in  their  power  to  mar  the  efforts  for  popular 
rights  and  local  schools. 
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The  records  of  these  governors  from  Colonel  Richard  Nicholls 
in  1G94  to  William  Tryon  in  1775,  show  little  thought  of  popular 
education.  The  Dutch  colonists  did  not  relax  their  efforts  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  schools  in  spite  of  the  indifference  and  frequent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  their  rulers,  and  occasionally  wrung  from  the  same  rulers 
reluctant  assent  to  the  continuance  of  these  schools. 


The  First  Legislative  Act  for  Free  Schools. 

Under  Lord  Cornbury’s  administration  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  province  of  New  York  made  the  first  legislative  move 
toward  the  establishment  of  public  education.  An  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  grammar  free-school  in  the  city  of  New  York 
passed  the  colonial  Legislature  on  November  27,  1702,  and 
received  the  official  approval  of  the  royal  Governor.  The  school¬ 
master,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  was  to  be  “  an  able,  skill 
ful  and  orthodox  person  ;  ”  the  pupils  were  classed  as  “  youth 
and  male  children  of  French  and  Dutch  extraction,  as  well  as  of 
English  ;  ”  they  were  to  be  instructed  “  in  the  languages  or  other 
learning  usually  taught  in  Grammar  Schools ;  ”  the  schoolmaster 
was  to  receive  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  was  to  be  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  London  or  the  Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  common  council  of  New  York  city.  Lord  Cornbury  did 
nothing  for  the  school  beyond  signing  the  act  for  its  encourage¬ 
ment. 

The  existence  of  the  school  was  limited  by  the  act  to  seven 
years,  but  it  died  of  inanition  long  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  It  was  one  step  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  province 
to  secure  education  for  their  children ;  but  the  indifference,  if  not 
actual  hostility,  of  families  of  wealth  and  political  position  in 
New  York  to  public  schools  effectually  prevented  their  perma¬ 
nent  establishment.  Spasmodic  attempts  to  found  schools  by 
granting  licenses  to  candidates  for  teaching  in  towns  on  Long 
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Island,  in  Westchester,  in  Kingston  and  New  York  characterized 
the  administration  of  Cornbury  and  Hunter. 

Schools  Immediately  After  the  Revolution. 

Scourged  and  impoverished  by  war,  it  was  some  time  before 
the  liberated  colony  could  spare  time  to  turn  its  attention  to 
school  matters.  The  early  schools  were  of  the  crudest  kind,  and 
the  process  of  bringing  them  to  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
improvement  has  been  necessarily  a  slow  and  tedious  one.  A 

i 

well-known  writer  thus  pictures  the  common  school  in  this  State 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century :  “  The  schoolhouses,  if 
any,  were  usually  located  in  one  of  the  most  Godforsaken  spots 
that  could  be  found,  where  white  beans  and  buckwheat  would 
not  grow ;  on  some  bleak  hill  or  in  some  arid  or  swampy  place, 
surrounded  by  the  drifting  snows  of  winter  or  the  sands  and 
miasma  of  summer.  If  in  a  city  the  location  selected  must  be 
in  some  by-place  wrhere  the  land  was  cheapest,  where  business 
was  dullest  and  dirtiest,  where  the  best  families  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  sight  of  the  uncouth  garb  and  uncultured  noise 
of  free-school  children.  The  rooms  and  surroundings  were  lack¬ 
ing  in  every  element  of  health,  comfort  and  decency.  Tempera¬ 
ture  uneven,  ventilation  entirely  disregarded,  light  bad  for  eyes, 
seats  and  desks  bad  for  bones,  muscles  and  lungs  —  everything 
was  provocative  of  weariness,  disease,  mischief,  dullness 
and  bad  morals.”  The  schoolmaster  of  that  day 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  governing  his  juvenile 
charges  by  kindness  and  affection  rather  than  by  ferule 
and  scourge.  He  believed  rather  in  making  the  children  fear 
and  hate  him,  and  seldom  relaxed  the  severity,  and  one  might 
say  brutality,  of  his  system  of  imparting  instruction.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  unnaturalness  of  his  position  towards  the 
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young,  the  schoolmaster  looked  around  constantly  and  eagerly 
for  a  means  of  escape  from  what  he  considered  a  prison,,  and 
almost  any  other  vocation  that  offered  itself  was  embraced 
without  hesitation.  Those  schoolmasters  might  offer  as  an 
excuse  for  their  indifference  that  the  compensation  for  their 
services  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
as  one  of  the  craft  naively  confessed :  “  ’Tis  little  they  pays 
me  and  little  I  teaches  ’em.”  The  schoolmaster  “boarded 
around  ”  in  the  country  district  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  and  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  community  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  sort  of  a  necessary  pauper. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Present  System. 

It  was  Governor  George  Clinton,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system  of  common  schools,  and  strong  and  enduring  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be.  A  gallant  soldier,  true  patriot  and 
farseeing  statesman ;  no  sooner  did  he  sheath  his  sword  after 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  free  government,  than  he 
addressed  the  Legislature  in  unmistakable  terms  on  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  lawmakers. 

“  Neglect  of  the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  the  evils 
consequent  upon  war,”  he  declared,  and  in  his  subsequent 
public  addresses  and  papers  he  emphasized  his  desire  for 
public  schools  for  all  the  people.  When  the  Legislature  of 
1795  convened  for  the  first  time,  Governor  Clinton  made  the 
following  important  recommendation  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  common  schools :  “  While  it  is  evident  that  the 

general  establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of  academies 
are  to  be  highly  commended,  and  are  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they 
are  principally  confined  to  the  children  of  the  opulent,  and 
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that  a  great  portion  of  the  community  is  excluded  from  their 
immediate  advantages.  The  establishment  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State  is  happily  calculated  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  and  will,  therefore,  engage  your  early  and 
decided  consideration.”  Here  was  the  first  ray  of  sunshine 
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and  encouragement  on  the  bramble-covered  path  on  which 
legislators  feared  to  trust  their  feet.  Before  the  establishment 
of  the  common  schools  as  are  now  known,  there  were  colleges 
and  academies,  nurseries  for  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
those  blessed  with  worldly  wealth. 

In  1784  there  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporating 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  placing  them  in  charge 
of  the  existing  educational  institutions.  Five  years  later  the 
Legislature  made  a  step  forward  towards  popular  education 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  setting  aside  in  each  township  two 
lots  of  the  public  lands  for  gospel  and  school  purposes.  ' 

The  patriotic  Governor’s  unremitting  appeals  at  last  touched 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  legislative  breast,  and  in  1795  a 

t 

committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  recommendations.  The  committee  reported  a  month 
later  a  bill  under  the  title  of  “  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  schools,”  which  act  became  a  law.  This  act  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  five  years,  apportioned  at  first 
to  the  several  counties  according  to  their  representation  in 
the  Legislature,  and  later  according  to  the  number  of 
Assemblymen ;  to  the  towns  according  to  taxable  popula¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  school  districts  according  to  the  number  of 
days’  instruction. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  1795  expired  with 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  long  time  seemed  impervious  to  all  arguments  and 
pleas  for  its  renewal.  Governor  Jay’s  eloquent  remonstrances 
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were  of  no  effect.  Fortunately  a  man  for  the  crisis  was 
found,  a  plain,  unlettered  farmer  from  Otsego,  Jedediah  Peck, 
who  boldly  entered  the  field  and;  never  relaxed  his  exertions 
for  a  liberal  school  fund  and  for  our  common  school  system 
until  he  forced  the  Legislature  into  a  realization  of  its  duties. 
He  had  a  capable  assistant  in  the  good  work  in  Adam  Com¬ 
stock,  of  Saratoga.  .  The  first  step  made  by  the  Legislature 
towards  creating  a  State  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  was  a  peculiar  one  to  our  way  of  thinking  to  day, 
but  the  only  one  that  probably  could  be  taken  at  the  time 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  It  was  to  raise  by  means  of 
lotteries  the  sum  of  §100,000,  of  which  S12,500  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Regents  for  academy  purposes,  and  the  rest 
for  the  common  schools. 

Under  Governor  Tompkins’  administration  the  Legislature 
appointed  a  commission,  with  Jedediah  Peck  at  its  head,  to 
report  a  system  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  school 
system.  The  report  was  a  most  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  State  and  the  most  practical 
means  of  supplying  them.  State  care  and  supervision  over 
the  schools  was  recommended,  and  some  sensible  advice  given 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  academies,  colleges  and  universities 
towards  popular  education. 

The  most  essential  points  of  the  present  system  were 
mapped  out,  and  practical  suggestions  made  as  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  framing  of  an  educational 
plan  which  should  directly  affect  every  citizen  in  the  ’  State. 
The  report  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1812  was  one 
of  the  most  important  and  effective  documents  to  be  found 
in  our  public  papers,  for  it  placed  on  a  practical  basis  that 
which  had  been  hitherto  in  a  chaotic  shape.  A  State 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  the  first  result  of 
the  organized  system. 
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The  First  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  was  exceptionally  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  education 
that  such  a  man  as  Gideon  Hawley,  of  Albany,  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  first  director  of  the  new  system.  He 
was  marvelously  well  equipped  for  the  work,  and  to  him 
above  all  others  are  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
indebted  for  their  present  commanding  position.  Had  he 
failed  at  such  a  crisis,  the  experiment  would  have  failed 
with  him.  Had  he  not  demonstrated  the  illimitable  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  system,  and  convinced  the  Legislature  that  it 
only  depended  upon  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  that  body 
to  make  it  permanent  and  worthy  of  the  State,  there  would 
have  been  no  more  legislation  on  the  snbject.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  already  shown  considerable  reluctance  to  give  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  schools,  and  it  required  but  little 
cause  to  induce  it  to  drop  the  subject  forever.  Mr.  Hawley 
had  absolutely  to  create  everything.  Chaos  and  complete 
disorganization  greeted  him  when  he  undertook  the  duties 
of  his  office.  There  was  no  system,  no  assistance  from 
experienced,  trained  commissioners,  no  well-considered,  har¬ 
monious  methods  of  conducting  schools  on  any  definite  plan. 
Yet,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Hawley 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  structure  of  education,  lasting, 
impregnable  and  capable  of  endless  development. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  State  Superintendents  since  the 
permanent  establishment  of  our  common  school  system : 


State  Superintendent. 


NAMES. 

Residence. 

Chosen. 

Oidoon  IT  a  winy . . . 

Albany  . 

January  14,  1813 
February  22,  1821 

Welcome  Eseleck . 

Albany  . 

Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent ,  ex  officio  : 
John  Van  Ness  Yates . 

Albany . 

April  3,  1821 

April  14,  1826 

April  1,  1833 

April  4,  1839 

April  7,  1842 

April  3,  1845 

November  2,  1847 
November  4,  1851 
November  8, 1853 

Azariah  C.  Flagg . 

Plattsburgh . 

John  A.  Dix  .  .TT. . . . 

Cooperstown . 

John  C.  Spencer . . 

Canandaigua . 

Sanrmpil  Young . 

Ballston . 

Nathaniel  S  Benton . . . 

Little  Falls . 

Christopher  Morgan . . 

Auburn . 

Henry  S.  Randall . 

Cortland . 

Elias 'W.  Leavenworth . . 

Syracuse . . 

Department  of  Public  Instruction : 

Victor  M.  Rice . . . 

Buffalo . 

April  4,  1854 

April  7,  1857 

April  9,  1861 

February  1,  1862 

April  7,  1868 

April  7,  1874 

March  14,  1883 

January  1,  1886 

April  6,  1886 

April  7,  1892 

Henry  H.  Van  Dyck . . 

Albany . 

Emerson  W.  Keyes* . 

Albany . 

Victor  M.  Rice.  * . . 

Buffalo . 

Abram  B.  Weaver . . 

Dearfield . 

Neil  Gilmore . . 

Ballston  Spa . 

William  B.  Ruggles . . 

Bath . T . 

James  E  Morrison  * . . . 

New  York  city . 

Andrew  S.  Draper . . 

Albany  . 

James  F.  Crooker . . . 

Buffalo . 

*  Acting  Superintendents  by  reason  of  resignations. 

The  Rate  Rill  System. 

It  took  a  great  many  years  to  do  away  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  parents  and  guardians  should  contribute 

individually  toward  the  support  of  the  common  school 

\ 

system.  It  was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  to  combat  this 
erroneous  notion  and  to  bring  about  absolutely  free  schools. 
The  poor  were  the  principal  suffers,  of  course,  through 
the  rate  bill  system.  Yet  it  was  only  after  years  of  con¬ 
test  that  the  State,  through  its  Legislature  and  conventions, 
came  to  an  adequate  understanding  of'  the  principle  of 
absolutely  free  schools.  The  question  was  resubmitted  again 
and  again,  in  spite  of  the  manifestly  powerful  popular 
demand,  and  it  was  only  in  1867  that  the  odious  rate  bill 
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system  was  finally  dropped,  without  chance  of  resurrection. 
In  the  cities  of  the  State  the  rate  bill  system  became 
obsolete  long  before  its  final  abolition  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  for  they  contrived  to  get  special  acts  looking  towards 
a  separate  school  system,  self-supporting,  without  rate  bill 
assistance. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  annual  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  of  the  amount 
raised  by  tax  caused  the  rate  levy  made  on  parents  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  They  were  called  upon  to  pay  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  days’  attendance  on  school.  The  average  annual  amount 
raised  by  rate  bills  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries 
over  and  above  the  public  money  for  twenty  years  was 
over  $450,000. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  1854  Victor  M.  Pice,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  Buffalo  for  many  years,  and  who  had  there  won  name 
and  fame,  was  elected  on  joint  ballot  of  the  Legislature  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
arduous  and  exacting  school  —  the  superintendence  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  of  the  State. 

Experienced,  tactful,  popular  and  widely  known,  Mr.  Rice  was 
an  ideal  Superintendent.  He  had,  during  his  first  administration, 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall,  as  deputy.  At  the 
organization  of  the  new  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
there  were  11,798  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  877,201 
children  under  instruction. 

The  growth  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of 
the  multitudinous  interests  intrusted  to  its  care,  has  gone  on 
steadily  and  successfully  since  Mr.  Rice’s  retirement,  under 
Superintendents  Abram  B.  Weaver,  Heil  Gilmour,  William  B. 
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Ruggles,  Jam.es  E.  Morrison,  Andrew  S.  Draper  and  the  present. 
Superintendent.  Thirty -nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Legis¬ 
lature  created  the  Department  on  a  solid,  enduring  basis  — 
thirty-nine  years  of  steady,  substantial  progress.  It  is  the 
growth  of  the  acorn  to  the  oak.  It  started  out  with  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  levy  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  upon  every  dollar  of  the 
valuation  on  real  and  personal  property,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
$800,000  tax.  In  1856  came  a  notable  change  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner  and  the  abolition  of  that 
of  town  superintendent.  Then  the  supervisors  were  authorized 
to  receive  and  pay  out  the  school  moneys  as  apportioned  by  the 
school  commissioners  to  the  several  districts.  In  1864  the  general 
school  law  was  revised,  and  two  years  later  school  districts  were 
authorized  by  law  to  take  land  for  sites  by  eminent  domain. 
The  normal  schools  have  been  increased  to  eleven  in  number, 
soon  to  reach  the  round  dozen,  the  original  institution  being 
known  at  present  as  the  State  Normal  College.  Teachers’ 
institutes  have  exhibited  wonderful  progress,  and  are  now 
regarded  as  strong  pillars  of  our  educational  system.  Train¬ 
ing  classes  have  increased  in  number  and  efficiency,  until  it 
is  feasible  for  any  district  to  have  teachers,  well  grounded  in 
all  the  requirements  of  their  profession. 

Most  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

Superintendent. 
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XI. 
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Statistical  Tables,  1893,  p.  69. 

General  School  Statistics — Comparative  Tables,  p.  1 03. 

^  * 

Decisions  in  Appeal  Cases,  p.  121. 

Normal  Schools,  p.  201. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  p.  329. 
School  Commissioners’  Reports,  p.  343. 

City  Superintendents’  Reports,  p.  539. 

Yillage  Superintendents’  Reports,  p.  635. 

Indian  Schools,  p.  691. 

Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  703. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  p.  721. 

Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners’  Certifi¬ 
cates,  p.  725. 

State  Certificates,  p.  787. 

State  Scholarships  in  Cornell  University,  p.  805. 

College  Graduates’  Certificates  —  Indorsement  of 
Normal  Diplomas  and  State  Certificates  issued 
in  other  States,  p.  817. 

Teachers’  Institutes,  p.  823. 

Teachers’  Training  Classes,  p.  853. 

Arbor  Day,  p.  895.  • 

Nautical  School,  p.  919. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.  Public  Instruction  in  other  countries,  p.  923. 

II.  Council  of  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  p.  967. 

III.  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and 

Superintendents,  p.  987. 

IV.  Consolidated  School  Law,  p.  1113. 

* 

V.  Views  of  School  Buildings,  p.  1249. 

Exhibit  No.  1. —  Statistical  Tables : 

1.  Statement  of  State  tax  levied  in  1888  and  in  1893. 

2.  Statement  of  school  tax  paid  and  school  moneys  received 

by  each  county. 

3.  Apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

4.  Abstract  of  statistical  reports  of  school  commissioners. 

5.  Abstract  of  financial  reports  of  school  commissioners. 

6.  Investment  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund. 

i 

7.  Comparative  statistical  and  financial  statements  for  the 

years  1888  and  1893. 

Exhibit  No.  2. —  General  School  Statistics  : 

1.  Comparative  tables. 

2.  Statements  of  Common  School  Fund,  Free  School  Fund 

and  of  State  school  moneys  received  and  apportioned. 

Exhibit  No.  3. —  Decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  Appeal  Cases. 

Exhibit  No.  4:.— Normal  Schools : 

1.  List  of  normal  schools,  with  names  of  principals  and 
officers  and  local  boards . 

.  2.  Deports  of  local  boards. 

3.  Normal  school  circular. 
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Exhibit  No.  4. —  Normal  Schools — (Continued): 

4.  Statistical  tables. 

(a)  Attendance. 

(b)  Financial  statement. 

(< c )  Admission  of  students. 

5.  Meetings  of  normal  school  principals  ;  secretary’s 

report. 

6.  Entrance  examination  questions. 

Exhibit  No.  5. — American  Museum  of  Natural  History : 

Report  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Bickmore,  curator  in  charge,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  visual  instruction  in  normal  schools  and  to 
teachers  in  common  schools. 

Exhibit  No.  6. — School  Commissioners : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

2.  School  commissioner  districts. 

3.  Department  circular. 

4.  Written  reports. 

5.  Tabulated  list  of  school  districts  which  have  failed  to 

comply  with  the  law  in  reference  to  “  health  and 
decency.” 

6.  List  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  graded  schools. 

Exhibit  No.  7. —  City  Superintendents  of  Schools: 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

_  * 

2.  Written  reports. 

N 

Exhibit  No.  8. —  Village  Superintendents  of  Schools : 

1.  Names  and  post-offices  addresses. 

2.  Written  reports. 
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Exhibit  No.  9. — Indian  Schools : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses  of  superintendents. 

2.  Eeports  of  superintendents. 

3.  Statistical  tables. 

Exhibit  No.  10. — Institutions  for  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

1.  List  of  institutions  and  superintendents. 

2.  Eeports  of  superintendents. 

3.  Statistical  table. 

Exhibit  No.  11. — Institution  for  the  Blind : 

% 

Eeport  of  superintendent. 

Exhibit  No.  12. —  Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners' 
Certificates : 

1.  Eegulations  governing  uniform-  examinations. 

2.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  during  the  year 

1893. 

3.  Statistical  table,  showing  results  by  commissioner 

districts. 

4.  List  of  first-grade  certificates  granted  by  school  com 

missioners  since  October  15,  1892. 

Exhibit  No.  13. — State  Certificates : 

1.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations,  1893. 

2.  Tabulated  statement  of  examinations,  1893. 

3.  List  of  successful  candidates,  1893. 

4.  Statistical  table,  1875-1893. 

5.  Circular,  regulations  and  program  for  1894. 
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Exhibit  No.  14. — State  Scholarships  in  Cornell  University : 

1.  Department  circular  to  school  commissioners  and  city 

superintendents. 

2.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations,  June  3,  1893. 

3.  Complete  list  of  State  scholars,  1893. 

4.  Table  showing  number  of  candidates  examined  and 

appointed,  1893. 

5.  List  of  State  scholars  of  1892  who  are  no  longer  students 

in  the  university. 


Exhibit  No.  15. — College  Graduates'  Certificates  ;  Indorsement 
of  Normal  Diplomas  and  State  Certificates  Issued  in  * 
other  States : 

1.  Law  of  1888. 

2.  List  of  college  graduates’  certificates  granted,  1893. 

3.  List  of  Normal  diplomas  indorsed,  1893. 

Exhibit  No.  16. — Teachers ’  Institutes  : 

1.  Report  of  supervisor  of  institutes. 

2.  Reports  of  institute  conductors. 

t 

3.  Report  of  State  director  of  drawing. 

4.  The  institute  law  regulating  attendance. 

5.  Teachers’  institutes  —  Instructions  to  school  commis 

sioners. 

6.  Statistical  tables. 

(a)  List  of  institutes  held  between  September  19,  1892, 

and  June  9,  1893,  showing  attendance,  etc. 

(b)  Comparative  summary  for  fourteen  years. 

9 
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Exhibit  No.  17. — Teachers ’  Training  Classes: 

1.  Report  of  supervisor  of  training  classes. 

2.  Reports  of  inspectors. 

3.  Statistical  tables : 

(a)  List  of  institutions  which  organized  classes  for  first 
and  second  terms,  1892-3,  with  amount  of 
money  apportioned  to  each  institution. 

(i b )  Statistics  showing  condition  of  teachers’  train¬ 

ing  classes  for  first  term  of  school  vear 
1892-3. 

( c )  Statistics  showing  condition  of  teachers’  train- 

ing  classes  for  second  term  of  school  year 

1892-3. 

4.  Regulations  and  course  of  study  for  training  classes. 

Exhibit  No.  18. —  Arbor  Day  : 

1.  Selection  from  Bryant’s  forest  hymn;  illustrated. 

2.  Law  establishing  Arbor  Day. 

3.  Letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers. 

4.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  pupils. 

5.  Directions  for  planting  trees. 

6.  Selections  for  Arbor  Day;  illustrated. 

7.  “Forests  and  Forestry,”  by  William  F.  Fox,  Superin¬ 

tendent  State  Forests. 

8.  Directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  Herbarium  speci¬ 

mens,  by  Charles  H.  Peck,  State  Botanist. 

9.  '  Prizes  offered. 

10.  The  maples  ;  illustrated. 

1 1 .  List  of  native  State  trees. 

12.  Districts  observing  and  trees  planted,  Arbor  Day,  May 

5,  1893. 
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Exhibit  No.  19. —  NaAitical  School. 

Letter  concerning  report  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Appendix. 

Exhibit  No.  1.—  Latest  reports  of  public  instruction  in  other 
countries. 

Exhibit  No.  2. —  Proceedings  of  eleventh  annual  meeting  of 
Council  of  School  Superintendents. 

Exhibit  No.  3. —  Proceedings  of  thirty -ninth  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents. 

Exhibit  No.  4. —  Consolidated  School  Law. 

Exhibit  No.  5. —  Views  of  School  Buildings. 
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1.  Statement  of  State  Tax  Levied  in  1888  and  in  1893,  p.  71. 

2.  Statement  of  School  Tax  Paid  and  School  Money 

Received  by  Each  County,  p.  72. 

3.  Apportionment  of  School  Moneys,  p.  73. 

4.  Abstract  of  Statistical  Reports  of  School  Commissioners, 

p.  76.  \ 

5.  Abstract  of  Financial  Reports  of  School  Commissioners, 

p.  88. 

6.  Investment  of  the  Capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 

p.  96. 

7.  Comparative  Statistical  and  Financial  Statements  for  the 

Years  1888  and  1893,  p.  101. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

S TA  TEMEJSf 1  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  mill  levied  in  1888,  and  of 
the  State  Tax  of  ninety -eight  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  levied  in 
1893,  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 


COUNTIES. 

1888. 

1893. 

Valuation. 

Amount  of 
tax. 

Valuation. 

Amount  of 
tax. 

Albany  . 

$88,333,365 

$88,333 

37 

$91,638,805 

$89,806 

03 

Allegany . 

14,568,641 

14,568 

64 

14,190,953 

13,907 

13 

Broome  . 

22,272,710 

22,272 

71 

29,814,427 

29,218 

14 

Cattaraugus . 

16,173,925 

16,173 

93 

20,603,408 

20,191 

34 

Cayuga  . 

30,808,110 

30,808 

11 

29,869,897 

29,272 

50 

Chautauqua . 

25,771,555 

25,771 

56 

27,804,813 

27,248 

72 

Chemung  . 

19,039,830 

19,099 

83 

21,083,851 

20,662 

17 

Chenango  . 

18,118,220 

18,118 

22 

15,367,290 

15,059 

95 

Clinton . 

•  9,683,910 

9,683 

91 

6,949,409 

6,810 

42 

Columbia . 

29,955,750 

29,955 

75 

26,777,390 

26,241 

84 

Cortland  . 

11,210,158 

11,210 

16 

10,006,835 

9,806 

70 

Delaware . 

14,032,532 

14,032 

53 

14,427,852 

14,139 

29 

Dutchess . 

44,699,381 

44,699 

38 

44,174,815 

43,291 

32 

Erie . 

134,797,474 

134,797 

47 

227,114,674 

222,572 

38 

Essex  . 

10,534,760 

10,534 

76 

10,660,562 

10,447 

35 

Franklin . . 

7,911,400 

7,911 

40 

8,561,533 

8,390 

30 

Fulton  . 

8,453,675 

8,453 

67 

11,236,697 

11,060 

96 

Genesee . 

21,636,405 

21,636 

40 

21,532  691 

21,102 

04 

Greene .  . 

13,819,288 

13,819 

29 

12,878,563 

12,620 

99 

Hamilton . 

1,158,250 

1,158 

25 

1,285.796 

1,260 

08 

Herkimer  . 

23,800,792 

23,800 

79 

20,470,762 

20,061 

35 

Jefferson . 

23,927,649 

23,927 

65 

27,297,450 

26,751 

50 

Kings  . 

365.217,391 

365,217 

39 

481,703,667 

472,069 

59 

Lewis  . 

9,121.450 

9,121 

45 

7,891,667 

7,733 

83 

Livingston . 

25 , 559 , 5S3 

25,559 

58 

24,979,668 

24,480 

07 

Madison . 

19,220,560 

19,220 

56 

19,370,079 

18,932 

68 

Monroe . 

88,767,845 

88,767 

84 

131,266,935 

128,641 

60 

Montgomery . 

24,752,543 

24,752 

54 

25,133,876 

24  631 

20 

New  York . 

1,560,373  506 

1,560.373 

51 

1,824,837,211 

1,788,340 

47 

Niagara . 

26,573,990 

26,573 

99 

31.246,808 

30,621 

87 

Oneida . 

58,940,987 

58,940 

99 

52,235,295 

51,190 

59 

Onondaga  . 

64  697,612 

64  697 

61 

74,302,264 

72,816 

22 

Ontario  . 

29,577,531 

29,577 

53 

29,073,805 

28,492 

34 

Orange  . 

43,276,880 

43,276 

88 

44,350,344 

43,463 

33 

Orleans  . 

14  977,356 

14.977 

36 

14,847,592 

14,550 

64 

Oswego  . . . 

24,024,277 

24,024 

28 

23,583,835 

23,117 

06 

Otsego . 

23,603.6:35 

23,603 

63 

20,854,024 

20,436 

94 

Putnam . 

7,419,780 

7,419 

78 

6,908,805 

6,770 

63 

Queens . 

46,015,366 

46,015 

37 

65,215,722 

63,911 

41 

Rensselaer . 

61,860,536 

61,860 

54 

62,772,666 

61,517 

21 

Richmond  . .' . 

12,303,584 

12,303 

58 

14,073,654 

13,792 

18 

Rockland . 

13,447,135 

13,447 

14 

13,251,776 

12,986 

74 

St.  Lawrence  . . 

24,784,935 

24,784 

93 

27,678,510 

27,124 

94 

Saratoga . 

23,446,242 

23,446 

24 

23,419.608 

22,951 

22 

Schenectady . . . 

12,873,776 

12,873 

78 

14,048,378 

13,767 

41 

Schoharie . 

10,383,430 

10,383 

43 

10,339,756 

10,132 

96 

Schuyler . 

7,307,600 

7,307 

60 

6,615,052 

6,482 

75 

Seneca . 

15,372,249 

15,372 

25 

14,693,400 

14,399 

53 

Steuben  . 

23,033,928 

23,033 

93 

26,503,393 

25,973 

33 

Suffolk . 

17,225,386 

17,225 

39 

20,482,649 

20,073 

00 

Sullivan . 

5.419,150 

5,419 

15 

5,285,839 

5,180 

12 

Tioga . 

12,210,687 

12,210 

69 

11,918,112 

11,679 

75 

Tompkins . 

15,416.705 

15,416 

70 

12,766,138 

12,510 

82 

Ulster . 

25,438,920 

25.438 

92 

25,728,020 

25,213 

46 

Warren . 

6,538,975 

6,538 

97 

6,967,530 

6,828 

18 

Washington . 

22,392,748 

22,392 

75 

18.693  541 

18  319 

b7 

Wayne . 

25,763.026 

25,763 

03 

24,070,216 

23,588 

81 

Westchester . 

83,448,266 

83,448 

27 

100,404,982 

98,396 

88 

Wyoming . 

14.960,063 

14,960 

06 

15,419,343 

15  110 

96 

Yates . 

12,684,532 

12,684 

53 

11,321,317 

11,094 

89 

Total . 

$3,469,199,945 

$3,469,199  95 

$4,033,058,949 

$3,957,297 

78 

72 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  amount  of  School  Tax  paid  by  each 
county ,  the  amount  of  Tax  received  back ,  the  amount  of  Common 
School  Fund  received ,  amount  received  by  each  county. 


COUNTIES. 

School  tax 
paid. 

School  tax 
received. 

1 

Common 
School  Fund 
received. 

Total 

received. 

Aiha.nv . 

$89 , 806 
13,907 
29,218 
20,191 
29,272 
27.248 
20,662 
15,059 
6,810 
26,241 
9  806 

03 

$79,888  73 
38,164  08 
47,558  88 
51,031  63 

$6,987  65 
2,206  62 
3,642  50 
3,794  49 
3,593  84 
5,160  15 
2,715  56 
2,907  37 
2,820  84 

2.614  09 
2,176  60 
2,527  98 
3,672  72 

14,098  37 
1,620  09 

2.615  34 

$86,876  38 
40,370  70 
51,201  38 
54,826  12 
50,105  36 
64,672  05 
33,723  11 
40,068  14 
36,216  12 
31,875  97 

Allpp^anv  . 

13 

Rrnnmp . . . . . 

14 

Pntta.ranpms . 

34 

r’flVUP'fl, . . . 

50 

46.511  52 

59.511  90 
31,007  55 

rVhanta.nmi  a . 

72 

PVipmnnP1 . 

17 

rTipnanfm  . 

95 

37460  77 
33,395  28 
29,261  88 
23,486  47 
44,496  69 
44,903  35 
161,847  66 

mintnn  . 

42 

P/Ylnmhia . . . 

84 

Portland . 

70 

25,663  07 
47,024  67 
48,576  07 
175,946  03 
29.295  45 
33,049  16 
27,218  82 
25,151  52 
25,256  75 
4,897  23 
36,969  22 
63,502  70 
416,803  57 

TiAlflwfl.rp . . . . . 

14,139 

43,291 

222,572 

10,447 

8,390 

11,060 

21,102 

29 

T>nhr»hpss . 

32 

j^rip  1 1 . . . 

38 

-  - . 

35 

27.675  36 

"FVjmlrlin . . . 

30 

30,433  82 
24,111  83 
22,948  81 
23,071  10 
4,629  42 
34,106  35 
59,239  96 
388.257  93 

TTnlt/vn  . 

96 

3; 106  99 
2,202  71 
2,185  65 
267  81 

ftpnpRPP. . . . 

04 

ftrppnp . 

12; 620 
1,260 

99 

TTfl.milt.on . 

08 

TTprkimer . 

20; 061 
26,751 
472,069 
7,733 

35 

2,862  87 
4,262  74 
28,545  64 
1,584  40 

.Tpffprson . 

50 

King**  r . . . 

59 

Le'Vvis  , . 

83 

27,518  74 
28,279  36 
35,580  83 
108,502  07 
27,080  42 
633,316  25 
42,274  50 
85,160  63 
90.843  19 

29,103  14 

T  .ivinp'stnn . 

24,480 

18,982 

128,641 

24,631 

1,788,340 

30,621 

51,190 

72,816 

28,492 

43,463 

14,550 

23,117 

20,436 

6,770 

63,911 

61,517 

13,792 

07 

1,686  95 
2,079  28 
7,010  80 
1,646  25 
48,112  03 
2,499  53 
5,127  38 
5,698  21 
2,132  94 

29,966  31 

Madison . . . 

63 

37,660  11 

AT  onrnp . . 

60 

115,512  87 
28,726  67 
711,428  28 

Mnntcmmprv . 

20 

TJpw  York . 

47 

Niagara . 

87 

44,774  03 

Oneida . 

59 

90,288  01 

On on da fa . 

22 

96,541  40 

Ontario . . . 

33 

36,947  34 
57,285  11 
23,239  17 
54.306  76 
45,382  60 

39,080  28 

Orange . 

34 

3,531  17 
1,352  39 

60,816  28 

64 

24,591  56 

Oswef  o . . . 

06 

3^201  21 

57,507  97 

OtspfO . . . 

94 

2,580  30 

47,962  90 

"Pom  am . 

63 

9,560  44 
70,770  10 
67,079  51 
21,749  42 

587  34 

10,147  78 

Onppns . 

41 

4,522  64 

75,292  74 

Rensselaer . . . 

21 

4,297  32 

71,376  83 

"Riehmond . 

18 

1,545  19 

23.294  61 

"Roekland . . . . . 

12; 986 
27.124 

74 

17,010  36 

1,091  05 

18,101  41 

St  Lawrence . 

94 

74,062  22 

4,274  85 

78,337  09 

Saratoga . 

22,951 
13,767 
10,132 
6,482 
14,399 
25,973 
20  073 

22 

42,575  92 
18,133  78 
26,532  49 
14,744  93 
18,668  43 

2,480  77 

45,056  67 

Sohpneotady . . 

41 

1,148  13 

19,281  91 

Snhoharip . . . 

96 

1,524  15 

28,056  64 

Sehnyler . 

75 

855  43 

15,600  36 

Seneoa . . . . 

53 

1,097  22 

19,765  65 

Steuben . 

33 

65,868  31 

3,817  52 

69.685  83 

Suffolk . 

00 

36,692  39 
24.997  73 

2,343  01 

39.035  40 

Sullivan  . 

5*180 

12 

1,482  70 

26.480  43 

Tiop'a . 

11,679 

12.510 

25,213 

6.828 

18,319 

23,588 

98.396 

75 

26,701  36 

1,503  21 

28,204  57 

Tompkins . 

82 

26.546  76 

1,535  04 

28,081  80 

TTlstpr . 

46 

50,011  43 

3,166  12 

53,177  55 

"Warren  . 

18 

22,047  25 
38,245  70 
36,327  67 

1,275  51 
2,245  82 

23,322  76 

Washington . 

67 

40,491  52 

Wavne . 

81 

2,174  17 

38,501  84 

West  oh  ester . 

88 

73,443  08 
26,426  95 

4,717  49 

78,160  57 

Wvomin? . . 

15,110 

11,094 

96 

1,543  05 

27,970  00 

"Vatps  . . . 

89 

15,737  30 

940  81 

16,678  11 

Tndinnci 

3,728  32 

3,728  32 

3  920  21 

3,920  21 

Total . 

$3,957,297 

78 

$3,500,000  00 

$245,000  00 

$3,745,000  00 

TABLE  No.  3. 

Apportionment  of  School  Moneys  for  the  year  1804. 
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10 


*  For  Separate  neighborhood,  Independence. 


TABLE  No.  3  —  (Continued). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
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Abstract  of  the  Statistical  Reports  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending 

July  25,  1893. 
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Table  Ho.  6  —  ( Continued ). 

1892.  1893. 

Buffalo  city  bonds .  $200,000  $200,000 

Brooklyn  city  bonds . 700,000  700,000 

Erie  county  bonds .  54,000  48,000 

Ulster  county  bonds .  75,000  75,000 

North  Hempstead  town  bonds .  30,000  30,000 

U.  F.  S.  Dist.  No.  10,  towns  of  White  Creek,  Cambridge  and  Jackson,  bonds. .  22,000  22,000 

Mohawk  village  bonds .  8,000  8,000 

Northville  village  bonds . 32,000  32,000 

Clinton  village,  Oneida  county,  bonds . 27,000  27,000 

Gloversville  city  bonds .  5,000  18,000 

Troy  city  bonds .  65,000  65,000 

Herkimer  village  bonds .  57,000  57,000 

Fort  Edward  village  bonds .  97,000 

Glens  Falls  village  bonds . 142,000 

Andes  town  bonds .  25,000 

Stamford  village  bonds .  12,000 

Fayetteville  village  bonds .  29,000 

Union  Free  School  District  No.  5,  De  Witt,  bonds .  6,500 

Cohocton  village  bonds . 22,500 

Fairport  village  bonds .  20,000 


% 


TABLE  No.  7. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1888,  and  for  the 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


1.  Comparative  Tables,  pp.  105-114. 

2.  Statements  of  Common  School  ETnd,  Free  School  Find  and 

of  State  School  Moneys  .Received  and  Apportioned,  p.  114 

•to  p.  117. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Comparative  Tables ,  Statements  of  Common  School  Fund ,  Free 
School  Fund- 3  6m 6?  of  School  Moneys  Received  and  Appor¬ 

tioned. 

School  Districts. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  towns  of  the  State  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1892,  and  the  25th  of  July,  1893,  was : 


1892  .  11,180 

1893  .  11,161 

Decrease .  19 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The  number  of  schoolhouses,  with  their  classification  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  was  as  follows  at 
the  close  of  the  years  1892  and  1893 : 


1892. 

Log. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Totals. 

Cities . 

56 

553 

6 

615 

Towns . 

41 

10,071 

979 

311 

11,402 

Totals . 

41 

10,127 

1,532 

317 

12,017 

1893. 

Cities . 

49 

561 

7 

617 

Towns . 

34 

10,047 

1,002 

315 

11,398 

Totals . 

34 

10,096 

1,563 

322 

12,015 

The  following  table  shows  a  steady  improvement  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  school  buildings  in  respect  to  the  material  with  which  they 
were  constructed,  during  the  four  decades  from  1863  to  1893  : 


Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Totals. 

1863 .  216  9,969  995  573  11,753 

1873 .  113  9,939  1,232  455  11,739 

1883 .  66  10,095  1,360  395  11,914 

1893 .  34  10,096  1,563  322  12,015 
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Cost  and  Value  of  Schoolhouses  and  Sites. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  for  school- 
houses,  outbuildings,  sites,  fences,  furniture  and  repairs,  is  as 
follows : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1884  .  $1,153,338  66  $919,882  77  $2,103,216  13 

1885  .  1,838,102  19  986,291  11  2,821,393  33 

1886  .  1,105,773  51  870,681  87  2,276,455  38 

1887  .  1,587,219  38  806,751  97  2,391,001  35 

1888  .  1,855,433  73  1,011,087  81  2,866,521  51 

1889  .  2,538,025  22  1,206,534  42  3,741,559  61 

1890  .  3,634,917  07  958,347  90  4,593,261  97 

1891  .  2,707,165  70  998,798  41  3,705,964  11 

1892  .  2,669,918  80  1,255,272  30  3,925,191  10 

1893  .  2,688,966  92  1,372,126  06  4,061,092  98 


Totals...  $22,078,886  18  $10,415,777  65  $32,494,663  83 


The  aggregate  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  1884  and  in 
each  successive  year,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows  : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1884  .  $20,375,152  $11,562,799  $31,937,951 

1885  .  21,469,133  11,878,448  33,347,581 

1886  .  23,508,511  12,153,573  35,662,084 

1887  .  24,217,240  12,159,313  36,376,553 

1888  .  25,003,559  12,414,796  37,418,355 

1889  .  26,237,456  13,116,902  39,354,358 

1890  .  27,976,561  13,630,174  41,606,735 

1891  .  30,491,922  19,521,569  50,013,491 

1892  .  32,281,222  14,783,185  47,064,407 

1893  .  34,131,958  15,781,647  49,913,605 


The  average  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  the  towns,  in 
the  same  years,  was  : 

Years. 

1884  .  $1,009  58 

1885  .  1,038  68 

1886  .  1,052  80 

1887  .  1,061  67 

1888  . 1,084  83 

1889  . 1,145  58 

1890  .  1,191  03 

1891  .  1,700  92 

1892  .  1,296  54 

1893  .  1,384  59 
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The  average  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  in  the  cities  for 
1893  was  $55,319.21. 

Children. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years,  as  reported,  was : 


Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1892 .  1,112,296  733,223  1,845,519 

1893. .  1,166,794  725,594  1,892,388 


Attendance. 


The  whole  number  in  attendance,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Years. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


Cities.  Towns.  State. 


426,828 

573, 

449 , 879 

574, 

457,816 

569, 

479,923 

557, 

481,909 

551, 

488,203 

545, 

501,449 

540, 

513,066 

540, 

53*, 660 

534, 

550,634 

532, 

229  1,000,057 
966  1,024,845 
951  1,027,757 
889  1,037,812 
360  1,033,269 
610  1,033,813 
711  1,042,160 
978  1,054,044 
433  1,073,093 
594  1,083,228 


The  whole  number  of  davs  of  attendance,  for  each  of  the  last 

t/  ' 

five  years,  was  as  follows : 


Years. 


Cities. 


Towns. 


State. 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


62,250,098 

65,702,509 

67,918,815 

69,839,975 

69,980,096 


53,063,998 

54,953,191 

54,965,670 

54,280,277 

53,551,451 


115,314,096 

120,655,700 

122,884,485 

124,120,252 

123,531,547 
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The  following  table  shows  for  each  commissioner  district  and 
city  of  the  State  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each 
qualified  teacher;  the  whole  number  of  children  attending  school 
any  portion  of  the  year  for  each  qualified  teacher;  the  average 
daily  attendance  per  teacher;  the  percentage  of  average  daily 
attendance  on  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age;  the 
percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number 
of  children  attending  school  any  portion  of  the  year,  and  the 
total  for  the  State  and  the  towns  and  cities  separately : 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Albany,  1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

City . 

Cohoes . . 

Allegany,  1 . 

2 . 

Broome,  1 . 

2 . 

Binghamton  . . , 
Cattaraugus,  1  .. 

2  .. 

Cayuga,  1 . 

2 . 

Auburn . 

Chautauqua,  1  . . 

2  .. 
3  .. 

Dunkirk . 

Jamestown  ... 
Chemung,  towns 

Elmira . 

Chenango,  1 .  . . . 

2.  ... 

Clinton,  1 . 

2 . 

Columbia,  1 . 

2 . 

Hudson . 

Cortland,  1 . 

2 . 

Delaware,  1 . 

2 . 

Dutchess,  1 . 

2 . 

Poughkeepsie 

Erie,  1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

Buffalo  . 

Essex,  1 . 

2 . 

Franklin,  1 . 

2 . 

Fulton,  towns... 
Gloversville . . . 

Genesee  . 

Greene,  1 . 

2 . 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Number  of  children  over 

5  and  under  21  years 
of  age  for  each  quali¬ 
fied  teacher. 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending  school 
any  portion  of  the 
year  for  each  quali¬ 
fied  teacher. 

Average  daily  attend¬ 

ance  per  teacher. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children  be¬ 

tween  5  and  21  years 
of  age. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 
number  of  children  at¬ 
tending  school  any 
portion  of  the  year. 

56 

40 

21 

37.50 

52.50 

27 

21 

10 

37.03 

47.61 

87 

47 

28 

32.18 

59.57 

112 

47 

34 

30.35 

72.34 

142 

42 

25 

17.60 

59.52 

31 

28 

16 

51.61 

57.14 

41 

35 

21 

51.21 

60.00 

27 

24 

14 

51.85 

58.33 

30 

26 

15 

50.00 

57.69 

69 

42 

32 

46.37 

76.19 

45 

36 

22 

48.88 

61.11 

37 

29 

18 

48.64 

62.07 

35 

28 

17 

48.57 

60.71 

31 

27 

16 

51.61 

59.25 

76 

34 

28 

36.84 

82.35 

31 

27 

15 

48.38 

55.55 

43 

33 

19 

44.18 

57.57 

33 

29 

16 

48.48 

55.17 

79 

30 

23 

29.11 

76.66 

50 

41 

31 

62.00 

75.60 

34 

28 

17 

50.00 

60.71 

75 

44 

35 

46.66 

79.54 

30 

26 

14 

46.66 

53.84 

27 

23 

12 

44.44 

52.16 

55 

39 

20 

36.36 

51.28 

51 

39 

18 

33.13 

46.15 

45 

34 

17 

37.77 

50.00 

42 

33 

18 

42.85 

54.54 

115 

44 

32 

27>2 

72.72 

41 

28 

19 

46.34 

67.85 

29 

24 

14 

48.27 

58.33 

34 

29 

16 

47.05 

55.17 

28 

23 

13 

46.42 

56.52 

54 

35 

19 

35.18 

54.28 

50 

36 

18 

36  00 

50.00 

79 

38 

28 

35.44 

73.68 

76 

44 

2t 

31.57 

54.54 

57 

39 

22 

40.74 

56.40 

40 

31 

18 

45.00 

58.06 

132 

52 

34 

25.75 

65.39 

39 

33 

16 

41.02 

48.48 

46 

37 

19 

41.30 

51.35 

45 

35 

19 

42.22 

54.28 

52 

38 

21 

40.38 

55.26 

46 

34 

20 

43.47 

58.82 

82 

58 

40 

48.78 

68.96 

49 

35 

20 

48.98 

57.14 

49 

33 

18 

36.78 

54.55 

38 

30 

15 

39.47 

50.00 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Hamilton . 

Herkimer,  1 . 

2 . 

Jefferson,  1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

Watertown . 

Kings,  towns . 

Brooklyn  . 

Lewis,  1 . 

2 . 

Livingston,  1 . 

2 . 

Madison,  1 . 

2 . 

Monroe,  1 . 

2 . 

Rochester . 

Montgomery  . 

New  York . 

Niagara,  1 . 

2 . 

Lockport . 

Niagara  Falls .... 

Oneida,  1 . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

Utica . 

Rome . 

Onondaga,  1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

Syracuse  . 

Ontario,  1 . 

2 . 

Orange,  1 . 

2 . 

Newburgh . 

Middletown . 

Orleans . 

Oswego,  1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

City . 

Otsego,  1 . 

2 . 

Putnam  . 

Queens,  1 . 

2 . 

Long  Island  City. 

Rensselaer,  1 . 

2 . 

Troy . 

Richmond . 

Rockland . 

St.  Lawrence,  1 . . . . 

2.... 

3.... 

Ogden  sburg . 

Saratoga,  1 . 

2 . 

Schenectady,  towns 

City  . 

Schoharie,  1 . 

2 . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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34 
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84 
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29 
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62.07 
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45 

36 
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50 

35 

41.67 
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46 

35 

20 
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57.14 

41 

35 

29 

48.78 

57.14 

33 

28 

16 

48.48 

57.14 

31 

27 

15 

48.39 

55.56 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 

t 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Number  of  children  over 

5  and  under  21  years 

of  age  for  each  quali¬ 

fied  teacher. 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 

dren  attending  school 
any  portion  of  the 

year  for  each  quali¬ 

fied  teacher. 

,  Average  daily  attend- 

1  ance  per  teacher. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children  be¬ 

tween  5  and  21  years 
of  age. 

Per  cent  of  average  daily 

attendance  on  whole 

number  of  children  at¬ 

tending  school  any 
portion  of  the  year. 

Schuyler . 

33 

27 

15 

45.45 

55.56 

Seneca  . 

47 

33 

20 

42.55 

60.61 

Steuben,  1 . 

39 

31 

17 

43.59 

54.84 

2 . 

43 

35 

19 

44  18 

54.28 

3 . 

46 

36 

18 

39.13 

50.00 

Suffolk,  1 . 

56 

39 

25 

44.64 

64.10 

2 . 

63 

44 

25 

39.68 

56.81 

Sullivan.  1 . . . 

47 

35 

18 

38.30 

51.42 

2 . 

48 

38 

18 

37.50 

47.36 

Tioga . 

36 

29 

17 

47.22 

58.62 

Tompkins,  1 . 

28 

24 

13 

46.42 

54.17 

2 . 

30 

27 

15 

50.00 

55.56 

Ithaca . 

76 

52 

40 

52.63 

76.93 

Ulster,  1 . 

93 

52 

31 

33.33 

59.62 

2 . 

74 

49 

24 

32.43 

48.98 

3 . 

51 

36 

20 

39.80 

55.56 

Warren . 

47 

32 

17 

36.04 

53.12 

Washington,  1 . 

40 

£2 

18 

45.00 

56.25 

2 . 

41 

34 

18 

43.90 

52.94 

Wayne,  1 . 

45 

36 

20 

44.44 

55.56 

2 . 

47 

39 

22 

46.81 

56  40 

Westchester,  1 . 

83 

48 

30 

36.11 

62.50 

2 . 

83 

44 

26 

31.33 

59.04 

3 . 

60 

39 

23 

38.33 

58.21 

Yonkers . 

127 

46 

34 

26.77 

73.91 

Wyoming,  1 . 

40 

32 

20 

50.00 

62.60 

2 . 

32 

28 

18 

56.25 

64.29 

Yates . 

40 

31 

16 

40.00 

51.61 

Towns  . 

47 

34 

20 

42.55 

58.82 

Cities . 

119 

56 

37 

21.09 

66.07 

State  . 

74 

42 

27 

36.49 

64.29 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils: 


Years. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

1884 . 

.  284,284 

310,876 

596,160 

1885 . 

.  296,152 

314,867 

611,019 

1886 . 

.  304,667 

321,146 

625,813 

1887 . 

.  312,446 

313, 164 

625,610 

1888 . 

.  318,763 

311.832 

630,595 

1889 . 

.  324,337 

313,150 

637,487 

1890 . 

.  336,018 

306,966 

642,984 

1891 . 

.  344,609 

305,408 

650,017 

1892 . 

.  361,767 

303,807 

665,574 

1893 . 

.  371,551 

316,546 

688,097 

The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  towns  attended  school  was 
twenty  and  one-tenth  weeks ;  in  the  cities,  twenty -five  and  four- 
tenths  weeks. 
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School  Terms. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  cities  was  thirty  - 
nine  weeks ;  in  the  whole  State,  thirty-six  and  seven-tenths 
weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  of  time  the 
schools  were  in  session  in  the  towns  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
mentioned : 

Years.  Weeks. 

1884  . 31.8 

1885  . 33.5 

1886  .  33.6 

1887  .  33.8 

1888  .  33.3 

1889  .  33.4 

1890  . ; .  35.7 

1891  .  35.3 

1892  .  35.5 

1893... .  35.3 


Registration. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  several  common 
schools,  normal  schools,  Indian  schools,  and  private  schools  during 
the  year  was  as  follows : 

Common  schools .  1,083,228 

Normal  schools .  7,625 

Indian  schools .  890 

Private  schools .  170,901 


Total .  1,262,644 


Teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common 
schools  was : 

Years.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

1889  .  5,549  26,438  31,987 

1890  .  5,358  26,345  31,703 

1891  . ' .  5,359  26,623  31,982 

1892  .  5,292  26,869  32,161 

1893  .  5,068  27,408  32,476 
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The  number  reported  as  employed  at  the  same  time  for  the 
legal  term  of  school  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  is  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1889  .  8,317  15,096  23,413 

1890  .  8,761  15,074  23,865 

1891  .  9,126  15,231  24,357 

1892  .  9,515  15,369  24,884 

1893  .  9,812  15,602  25,414 


Teachers’  Licenses. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  were  licensed : 

Normal  Supt.  Local 

1892.  schools.  Pub.  Ins.  officers.  Total. 

Cities .  637  367  9,898  10,902 

Towns .  2,057  502  18,700  21,259 


Total .  2,694  869  28,598  32,161 


1693. 

Cities .  720  383  10,059  11,162 

Towns .  2,317  516  18,481  21,314 


Total .  3,037  899  28,540  32,476 


Teachers’  Wages. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages  was : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1884  .  $4,394,949  27  $3,590,773  41  $7,985,722  68 

1885  .  4,923,821  68  3,839,128  55  8,772,950  23 

1886  .  5,236,73092  3,865,53785  9,102,26877 

1887  .  5,415,20291  3,891,22297  9,306,42588 

1888  .  5,683,85567  3,992,23626  9,676,09193 

1889  .  5,727,54169  4,077,06231  9.804,60400 

1890  .  6,129,22954  4,292,94244  10,422,17198 

1891  .  6,564,36594  4,448,62049  11,012,98643 

1892  .  7,048,412  82  4,572,653  91  11,621,066  '.3 

1893  .  7,146,69305  4^736,40189  11,883,09494 
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The  average  animal  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from 
the  foregoing  statement,  was : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  S*ate. 

1884  . $686  30  $247  57  $372  97 

1885  . 682  82  262  72  401  52 

1886  .  701  31  261  66  409  27 

1887  .  687  12  262  44  409  83 

1888  .  702  92  266  75  419  75 

1889  .  688  65  270  07  418  76 

1890  .  694  29  285  49  436  71 

1891  .  719  30  292  10  452  16 

1892  .  740  76  297  52  467  00 

1893  .  728  36  303  57  467  58 


The  average  weekly  wages  was : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1884  .  $16  96  $7  78  $11  06 

1885  . 16  86  7  84  11  21 

1886  .  17  66  7  78  11  46 

1887  .  17  39  7  76  11  44 

1888  .  17  70  7  89  11  68 

1889  .  17  47  8  08  11  79 

1890  .  17  40  8  00  11  70 

1891  .  17  89  8  27  12  18 

1892  .  18  75  8  38  12  62 

1893  .  18  67  8  60  12  74 


The  amount  apportioned  as  a  “district  quota”  was: 

Years. 

1885  . . .  $44  94 

1886  .  66  12 

1887  .  76  08 

1888  .  74  56 

1889  .  73  40 

1890  .  72  12 

1891  .  100  00 

1892  .  100  00 

1893  .  100  00 

1894  . 100  00 


Previous  to  1891  the  “district  quota”  was  determined  by 
dividing  the  amount  apportioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  number 
of  duly  qualified  teachers  employed  during  the  preceding  school 
year  for  the  legal  term  of  school.  By  an  amendment  to  the 
Consolidated  School  Act,  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1890,  the 
“  district  quota  ”  was  made  the  fixed  sum  of  $100. 

15 
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Summary. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  reports  for  the 
year  ending  July  25, 1893.  For  a  detailed  statement  by  counties, 
see  Table  So.  4,  in  Exhibit  No.  1 : 


Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

Number  of  districts . 

11,161 

15,602 

725,594 

11.161 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  32 
weeks  or  more . 

9,812 

1,166,794 

25,414 

1,892,388 

5,068 

27,408 

1,083,228 

688,097 

15,890 

814,150 

34 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age . 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed . 

'983 

4,085 

17,229 

532,594 

316,546 

15,890 

557,698 

34 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed . 

10,179 

550,634 

371,551 

Number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Number  of  visitations  by  school  commissioners . 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries . 

256,452 

Number  of  log  schoolhouses . 

Number  of  frame  schoolhouses . 

49 

10,047 

1,002 

10,096 

1,563- 

322 

Number  of  brick  schoolhouses . 

561 

Number  of  stone  schoolhouses  . 

7 

315 

Whole  number  of  schoolhouses . 

617 

11,398 

12,015 

Statement  of  all  School  Moneys  Received  and  Apportioned. 

The  State  school  moneys  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  following  sources  : 


From  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund .  $75,000  00 

From  the  Common  School  Fund .  170,000  00 

From  the  State  school  tax .  3 , 615 , 500  00 


Total .  $3,860,500  00 


The  apportionment  has  been  made  as  required  by  law,  and  is 
as  follows : 


For  salaries  of  school  commissioners . .  $115,500  00 

For  supervision  in  cities  and  villages .  75,500  00 

For  libraries .  55,000  00 

For  Contingent  Fund,  including  $51.47  for  sepa¬ 
rate  neighborhood .  3,971  68 

For  Indian  schools .  3,728  32 

For  aggregate  attendance  quotas .  1 , 065 , 400  00 

For  district  quotas .  2,541,400  00 


Total 


$3,860,500  00 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports 
relating  to  common  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 
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For  a  detailed  statement  by  counties,  see  Table  No.  5,  in 
Exhibit  No.  1 : 


receipts. 


Amount  on  hand  July  26,  1892 . 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys. . . 
Proceeds  of  gospel  and  school  lands 

Raised  by  tax . 

Estimated  value  of  teachers’  board . 
From  all  other  sources . 

Total . 


PAYMENTS. 

For  teachers’  wages . 

For  libraries . 

For  school  apparatus . 

For  school  houses,  sites,  etc . 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses 
Forfeited  in  hands  of  supervisors 
Amount  on  hand  July  25,  1893. . . . 

Total . 


Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

$2, 089, 622  27 
1,699,750  47 
1,922  64 
8,731,994  24 

$833,840  71 
2,056,304  63 
63,974  10 
4,152,908  98 
31,845  58 
937,656  37 

$2,923,462  98 
3,756  055  10 
65,896  74 
12,884,903  22 
31  845  58 

1,301,858  73 

2,239,515  10 

$13,825,148  35 

$8,076,530  37 

$21,901,678  72 

$7,146,693  05 
45,882  57 
361,624  41 
2,688,966  92 
1,477,431  37 

$4,736,401  89 
48,468  74 
62.058  88 
1.372,126  06 
977,955  55 
3,636  23 
875,883  02 

$11,883,094  94 
94,351  31 
423,683  29 
4,061,092  98 
2,455,386  92 
3,636  23 
2,980,433  05 

2,104,550  03 

$13,825,148  35 

$8,076,530  37 

$21,901,678  72 

By  deducting  from  the  totals,  under  the  head  of  payments,  the 
sums  remaining  on  hand  July  25,  1893,  it  appears  that  the  actual 
expense  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  during  the  year  was 
as  follows : 


In  the  cities .  $11,720,598  32 

In  the  towns .  7,200,647  35 

_ _ • 

Total .  $18,921,245  67 

Corresponding  total  for  1892  .  18,203,988  04 


Increase .  $717,257  63 


Public  Moneys. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on 
account  of  the  Common  School  Fund  during  the  year  : 


* 

Receijjts. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  3,  1892  .  $1,777  70 

Interest  on  bonds  for  lands .  2,841  65 

Interest  on  loan  of  1840 .  948  30 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds .  9,125  00 

Interest  on  money  in  treasury .  9,580  65 

Interest  on  Albany  city  and  county  bonds . . .  9,380  00 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Middletown .  1,160  00 

Interest  on  bonds,  New  York  city .  61,560  28 

Interest  on  bond,  village  of  Little.  Falls .  9,643  75 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Yolney .  1,137  50 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Manhattan  Company .  3 , 500  00 
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Rent  of  land . 

From  revenue  of  United  States  Deposit  Fund . 

Interest  on  Niagara  Reservation  bonds . 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Sidney . 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Wallkill . 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Otsego . 

Interest  on  bond,  town  of  Cohocton . 

Interest  on  bond,  village  of  Salem . 

Interest  on  bonds,  towns  of  White  Creek,  Cambridge 

and  J ackson . 

Interest  on  bonds,  town  of  North  Hempstead . 

Interest  on  bonds,  village  of  Mohawk . 

Interest  on  bonds,  town  of  DeWitt . . . . 

Premiums  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds  sold . 

Interest  on  bonds,  village  of  Northville . 

Interest  on  Erie  county  bonds . 

Interest  on  Buffalo  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  Brooklyn  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  Gloversville  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  Troy  city  bonds . 

Interest  on  village  of  Clinton  bonds . 

Interest  on  Ulster  county  bonds . 

Interest  on  village  of  Herkimer  bonds . 

Interest  on  village  of  Fayetteville  bonds . 

Interest  on  town  of  Andes  bonds . 

Interest  on  village  of  Glens  Falls  bonds . 

Interest  on  Comptroller’s  bonds . 


Payments. 


Dividends  to  common  schools .  $220,000  00 

Indian  schools . .  6,825  96 

Premiums  on  investments .  11,988  20 


$13 

50 

50,000 

00 

1,500 

00 

1,233 

75 

1,627 

50 

470 

75 

140 

00 

350 

00 

770 

00 

600 

00 

320 

00 

595 

00 

16,000 

00 

1,120 

00 

2,160 

00 

7,000 

00 

28,000 

00 

175 

00 

2,275 

00 

945 

00 

3,000 

00 

1,995 

00 

733 

06 

269 

79 

768 

15 

1,400 

00 

$237,066 

33 

238,814  16 


Deficiency  of  the  revenue  September  30,  1893.  $1,747  83 

Free  School  Fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on 
account  of  the  State  school  tax  during  the  last  fiscal  year : 

Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1892  .  $378,400  32 

Amount  received  from  Erie  county .  3,030  22 

Interest  on  deposits . . .  8 , 091  08 

State  tax .  3,931,741  50 


Total .  $4,321,263  12 
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Payments. 

Apportionment  to  counties .  $3 , 492 , 351  55 

Supplemental  apportionment .  4,440  00 

Teachers’ institutes .  28,143  44 

Teachers’  training  classes . 16,204  39 

Albany  State  Normal  College .  25,966  91 

Brockport  State  Normal  School .  20,465  99 

Buffalo  State  Normal  School  . • .  19,010  02 

Cortland  State  Normal  School .  22,003  27 

Fredonia  State  Normal  School .  19,500  00 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School .  21,114  88 

New  Paltz  State  Normal  School .  18,000  00 

Oneonta  State  Normal  School .  20,530  66 

Oswego  State  Normal  School .  21,969  09 

Plattsburgh  State  Normal  School . < . .  .  18,000  23 

Potsdam  State  Normal  School .  21,110  49 

Indian  schools .  2,569  33 

County  treasurers’  fees .  9,y54  92 

School  commissioners’  salaries .  113,916  66 

Printing  and  binding  school  registers  and  trus¬ 
tees’  reports  . .  5 , 200  00 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History .  11,117  17 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1893  .  409,694  12 


Total .  $4,321,263  12 


The  total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public 
schools  in  each  year  from  1850  to  the  present  time  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


$1,607,684  85 
1,884,826  16 
2,249,814  03 
2,469,248  52 
2,666,609  36 
2,544,587  62 
2,323,049  98 
3,792,948  79 
*2,500,000  00 
3,664,617  57 
3,744,246  95 
3,841,270  81 
3,955,664  33 
3,859,159  21 
4,549,870  66 
5,735,460  24 
6,632,935  94 


*  Estimated. 
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1867  . * .  $7,681,201  22 

1868  .  9,040,942  02 

1869  .  9,886,786  29 

1870  .  9,905,514  22 

1871  .  9,607,903  81 

1872  . 10,416,588  00 

1873  .  10,946,007  21 

1874  .  11,088,981  70 

1875  .  •  11,459,353  43 

1876  .  11,439,038  78 

1877  .  10,976,234  45 

1878  .  10,626,505  69 

1879  .  10,348,918  08 

1880  .  10,296,977  26 

1881  .  10,808,802  40 

1882  .  11,183,027  42 

1883  .  11,858,594  09 

1884  .  11,834,911  52 

1885  .  13,466,367  97 

1886  .  13,284,986  64 

1887  .  13,760,669  57 

1888  .  14,980,841  47 

1889  .  15,876,844  91 

1890  .  17,392,471  61 

1891  .  17,174,835  29 

1892  .  18,203,988  04 

1893  .  18,921,245  67 


Total .  $392,492,533  77 


General  Expenditures  During  the  Year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during 
the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  public  educational  interests 
directly  connected  with  this  Department : 

For  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers .  $11,883,094  94 

For  district  libraries .  94,351  31 

For  school  apparatus .  423,683  29 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc .  4,061,092  98 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of 

common  schools . . .  2,455,386  92 

For  teachers’  institutes .  28,143  44 

For  teachers’ training  classes .  51,770  00 

For  normal  schools,  from  the  General  Fund  and 

Free  School  Fund .  320,135  77 

For  Indian  schools  . . .  9,395  29 

For  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  . . .  11,117  17 

For  Department  of  Public  Instruction  .  35 , 088  53 
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For  salaries  of  school  commissioners .  $113,916  66 

For  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind .  43,054  27 

For  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  seven  in 

number .  217,520  88 

For  printing  and  binding  school  registers  and 

trustees’  reports .  5,200  00 

For  Arbor  Day  expenses,  printing,  etc . '  1,056  00 

For  fees  of  county  treasurers .  9,954  92 


Total 


$19,763,962  37 


School  District  Libraries. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  reported 
annually  in  the  school  district  libraries  for  forty-one  years,  and 
the  amounts  annually  appropriated  and  expended  for  such 
libraries  during  the  same  period  : 


Years. 

No .  of  volumes . 

Appropriated . 

Expended. 

1853 . 

.  1,604,210 

$55,000  00 

$49,499  39 

1854 . 

.  1,572, 20 

55,000  00 

43,657  06 

1855 . 

.  1,494,542 

55,000  00 

55,216  31 

1856 . 

.  1,418,100 

55.000  00 

54,790  75 

1857 . 

.  1.377,933 

55,000  00 

32,163  75 

1858 . 

.  1,402,253 

55,000  00 

35,382  01 

1859 . 

.  1.360.507 

55,000  00 

38,361  58 

1860 . 

.  1.286,536 

55,000  00 

34,035  87 

1861 . 

.  1,305,377 

55,000  00 

34,145  37 

1862 . 

.  1,326,682  • 

55,000  00 

32,912  92 

1863 . 

.  1,172,404 

55,000  00 

29,465  65 

1864 . 

.  1,125,138 

55,000  00 

26,891  51 

1865 . 

.  1,269,125 

55,000  00 

26,816  08 

1866 . 

.  1,181,811 

55,000  00 

27,500  18 

1867 . 

.  1,112,011 

55,000  00 

24,439  25 

1868 . 

.  1,064,830 

55,000  00 

26,632  52 

1869 . 

.  1,026,130 

55,000  00 

26,897  85 

1870 . 

.  986,697 

55,000  00 

30,651  82 

1871 . 

.  928,316 

55,000  00 

63,505  38 

1872 . 

.  874,183 

55,000  00 

26,059  50 

1873 . 

.  856,555 

55,000  00 

27,203  79 

1874 . 

.  831,554 

55,000  00 

33,013  26 

1875 . 

.  809,141 

55,000  00 

33,225  90 

1876 . 

.  804,802 

50,000  00 

30,762  32 

1877 . 

50,000  00 

31,125  71 

1878 . 

.  751,534 

50,000  00 

28,555  58 

1879 . 

.  755,380 

50,000  00 

32,071  12 

1880 . 

.  735,653 

50,000  00 

30,398  51 

1881 . 

50,000  00 

35,499  22 

1882 . 

.  705,634 

50,000  00 

35,805  75 
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Years. 

No.  of  volumes. 

Appropriated. 

Expended. 

1883 . 

.  $701,675 

$50,000  00 

$37,799  66 

1884 . 

.  701,437 

50,000  00 

39,107  95 

1885 . 

.  722,876 

50,000  00 

41,369  74 

1886 . 

.  734,506 

50,000  00 

40,509  25 

1887 . 

.  737,716 

50,000  00 

39,722  45 

1888 . 

.  762,388 

50,000  00 

44,854  70 

1889 . 

.  785,564 

50,000  00 

49,742  28 

1890 . 

.  787,972 

50,000  00 

49,890  05 

1891 . 

.  829,153 

50,000  00 

52,159  35 

1892 . 

, .  825,915 

55,000  00 

61,820  20 

1893 . 

.  814,150 

55,000  00 

94,351  31 

Total . . 

$2,175,000  00 

$1,587,962  67 

\ 
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DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES. 


By  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  November  10,  1892,  to  December  20,  1893. 
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NOTE. 


The  practice  of  publishing  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  contested 
matters,  brought  before  him  on  appeal,  commenced  in  the  annual  report  of  1S87,  is  continued. 
A  table  of  decisions  made  since  November  10,  1892,  is  given;  but  only  such  decisions  as  it  is 
thought  will  be  of  general  interest  are  published  in  full.  All  decisions  are  recorded  in  the 
Department,  and  those  in  which  the  text  is  not  published  in  full  in  this  report  may  be  examined 
by  parties  who  desire  to  do  so. 


J.  F.  C. 


No.  4133. 


No.  4134. 


No.  4135. 


No.  4136. 


NO.  413  7. 


No.  4138. 


No.  4139. 


No.  4140. 


No.  4141. 


No.  4143. 


No.  4143. 


TABLE  OF  DECISIONS. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  Lucaa  v.  School  District  No.  2,  Southfield 
and  Middletown,  Richmond  County.  From  the  election  of  a  trustee.  Appeal 
dismissed.  Decided  December  7,  1S92. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  L.  Needham  from  proceedings  of  school  district 
meeting  in  District  No.  14,  Evans,  Erie  County,  August  2,  1892.  From  tax  list 
and  assessment.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  7,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  S.  Barber  v.  Stephen  M.  Pratt  as  Trustee 
of  School  District  No.  2,  Bolton,  Warren  County.  Refusal  to  establish  a  branch 
school.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  8, 1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  certain  taxpayers  and  voters  of  Union  Free  School 
District  No.  1,  of  the  town  of  Wheatfield,  Niagara  County.  Appeal  from  loca¬ 
tion  of  school-house  site.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  December  13,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  Q.  Hitchcock  and  Arthur  Ostrander  v. 
Theron  Ames,  Trustee,  and  Henry  Harvey,  Collector,  School  District  No.  12, 
Alabama,  Genesee  County.  From  tax  list  and  assessment.  So  much  of  the 
appeal  as  relates  to  the  heading  of  the  tax  list  and  the  item  of  personal  services 
of  trustee  sustained,  as  to  all  other  matters,  dismissed.  Decided  December 
15,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  H.  Ford  v.  Edward  Cutcliffe,  Trustee, 
District  No.  9,  Town  of  Bethany,  Genesee  County.  From  the  employment  of  an 
additional  school  teacher.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  16,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  alteration  of  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Cobleskill 
Schoharie  County,  and  No.  2,  Town  of  Carlisle,  Schoharie  County.  From  order 
of  School  Commissioner,  altering  boundary  line  between  said  districts.  Want 
of  jurisdiction.  Appeal  dismissed  and  order  confirmed.  Decided  December 
19,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  B.  Thompson  v.  C.  E.  Woodford,  Sole  Trustee  of 
School  District  No.  13,  Town  of  Venice,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  From  neglect  of 
trustee  to  fence  the  school  site.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  19, 1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Daniel  E.  Mead  v.  William  Knapp,  Trustee,  District 
No.  20,  Chester,  Warren  County.  For  removal  of  the  trustee.  Appeal  dis¬ 
missed.  Decided  December  20,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  Q.  A.  Woodcock  v.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  in  Independence,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 
From  decision  of  the  board  of  education  requiring  tuition  for  a  child  residing 
with  the  appellant.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  December  21,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  for  the  removal  of  Christopher  Campbell  from 
the  office  of  Sole  Trustee  of  District  No.  11,  of  the  Town  of  Pinckney,  Lewis 
County,  N.  Y.  Petition  denied.  Decided  December  22,  1892. 
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No.  4144. 


No.  4145, 


No.  4146. 


No.  4147. 


No.  414S. 


No.  4149. 


No.  4150. 


No.  4151. 


No.  4152. 


No.  4153, 


No.  4154. 


No.  4155. 


No.  4156. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  A.  Thurston,  M.  T.  Torrence,  F.  C.  Mighells  and 
Daniel  Carr.  From  the  action  and  proceedings  of  the  trustee  of  School  District 
No.  3,  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  county,  in  making  and  issuing  the  assessment 
and  tax-list  of  said  district.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  29,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Andrew  P.  Conklin  v.  William  D.  Green,  Trustee, 
District  No.  9,  Town  of  Colchester,  Delaware  County.  From  acts  of  tjie  trustee 
in  the  construction  of  a  new'  school-house.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  Decern 
ber  29,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Augustus  Redmond  v.  William  D.  Green,  Trustee, 
District  No.  9,  Town  of  Colchester,  Delaware  County.  For  restraining  the 

trustee  from  levying  tax.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  29,  1892. 

• 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jane  Brock  v.  William  D.  Green,  Trustee,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  9,  Town  of  Colchester,  Delaware  County.  From  certain  special  school 
meetings.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  29,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  A.  P.  Conklin  from  the  proceedings  of  a  specia 
meeting  held  in  District  No.  9,  Town  of  Colchester,  Delaware  County,  on 
November  16,  1S92.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  30,  1892. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Apollos  B.  Wilcox  and  Augustus  W.  Gore  from 
certain  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  District  No.  11,  Town  of  Newtown, 
Queens  County,  and  of  a  certain  meeting  of  said  district.  Appeal  dismissed. 
Decided  January  4,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  af  the  Appeal  of  Ira  B.  Frazier,  Trustee,  School  District  No.  7,  Towm 
of  Day,  Sarataga  County,  from  the  action  of  an  alleged  school  meeting  in  said 
district  and  election  of  Eli  Fdansburgh,  Trustee,  and  Squire  Houghton,  as  Clerk. 
Both  alleged  meetings  set  aside  and  a  special  meeting  ordered.  Decided  Janu¬ 
ary  5, 1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  Baxter  and  others  from  proceedings  of 
annual  meeting  of  August  2,  1892,  and  special  meetings  of  May  24  and  June  16, 

1892,  in  School  District  No.  3,  Hancock,  Delaware  Couuty.  Appeal  sustained  in 
part  and  dismissed  in  part.  Decided  January  9,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Horatio  B.  Hand,  Sole  Tr  ustee,  District  No.  3,  Town 
of  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  v.  Orville  Drumm,  School  Commissioner. 
Appeal  from  order  of  school  commissioner  altering  school  district.  Appeal 
sustained  and  order  of  commissioner  vacated.  Decided  January  9,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jacob  H.  Davis  from  the  proceedings  of  a  special 
meeting  of  School  District  No.  11,  in  the  Towns  of  Kortwright  and  Meredith, 
Delaware  County,  held  in  said  district  on  October  22,  1892.  Appeal  dismissed . 
Decided  January  10,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Noel  Cloutier  and  Hiram  C.  Van  Buren  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  in  School  District  No.  8,  Town  of  Providence 
Saratoga  County,  held  October  5,  1892,  and  the  ad journments  thereof .  Appeal 
sustained.  Decided  January  18,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Peter  E.  Davis  and  others  v.  Arthur  E.  Shaver, 
Trustee,  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Colchester,  Delaware  County.  For  refusal  of 
trustee  to  establish  a  branch  school.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  January  18, 

1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  H.  Pitkin  v.  J.  Freeman  Wells,  School  Com¬ 
missioner,  Warren  County.  For  dissolving  School  District  Noi  1  and  joining  the 
same  to  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Horicon,  Warren  County.  Appeal  dis¬ 
missed  and  order  of  commissioner  confirmed.  Decided  January  19,  1893. 
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No.  415  7. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Eugene  M.  Crabb  v.  C.  B.  Wood  and  D.  L.  Fitz 
gerald,  Trustees,  District  No.  10,  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  County.  From  action 
in  hiring  teacher.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  January  21,  1893. 

No.  41  58. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  Clarence  Clark  v.  Richard  M.  Hunter, 
Trustee,  District  No.  1,  Town  of  Esperance,  Schoharie  County.  For  hiring 
additional  teacher,  etc.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  January  25,  1893. 

No.  4159. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  H^mer  Anderson  from  so  much  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  in  Union  Free  School  District  No.  7  of  the  Town  of  Cort- 
landt,  Westchester  County,  on  August  2,  1892,  as  directed  the  destruction  0? 
certain  school  bonds.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  January  27,  1893. 

No.  4160. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Patrick  McCormick  and  0.  T.  Davis  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  special  meeting,  held  in  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Dannemora 
Clinton  County,  in  designating  a  school-house  site,  etc.  Appeal  sustained  as  to 
change  of  school  site  and  sale  of  present  school-house  site  and  house,  as  to  all 
other  matters,  dismissed.  Decided  February  2,  1893. 

No.  4161. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Foster  A.  Lockhart  and  others  v.  David  S.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  20,  Queensbury,  Warren  County. 
From  tax-list  and  assessment.  Appeal  sustained  as  to  the  form  of  the  tax-list 
and  assessment  and  dismissed  as  to  all  other  matters.  Decided  February  3, 1893. 

No.  4162. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Noah  Wright  v.  Theron  Ames,  Trustee.  School 
District  No.  12,  Alabama,  Genesee  County.  From  tax-list  and  assessment. 
Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  February  4,  1893. 

No.  4163. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Richard  H.  Lee  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  Wellsville,  Allegany  County.  From  action 
of  Respondent  in  suspending  from  school  the  daughter  of  the  Appellant. 
Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  February  15,  1893. 

No.  41 6334.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  De  Ville  W.  Corbin,  Chester  W.  Corbin  and  Ralph 


No.  4164. 

Corbin  v.  George  W.  Vanderworker,  Trustee,  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  County.  From  attempting  to  make  an  original  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  William  Corbin  Estate.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  February  25, 
1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Albert  B.  Brown  v.  J.  F.  Stiison,  Trustee,  District 
No.  8,  City  of  Rome,  Oneida  County,  in  permitting  school-house  to  be  used  for 
other  than  educational  purposes,  namely,  religious  exercises .  Appeal  dismisssed. 
Decided  February  15,  1893. 

No.  4164)^.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  S.  Barber  v.  Stephen  M.  Pratt,  Trustee, 


School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Bolton,  Warren  County,  for  refusing  to  establish 
a  branch  school .  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  February  25,  1893. 

No.  4165. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Thomas  H.  Lee  from  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Stony  Point,  Rockland, 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  refusing  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
school-house  site  in  and  for  said  district.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1893. 

No.  4166. 

In  the  Matter  of  John  France  v.  T.  E.  Finegan,  School  Commissioner,  Second  Com¬ 
missioner  District,  Schoharie  County.  From  order  of  said  commissioner  and 
Commissioner  Cary,  First  District  of  Otsego  County,  forming  School  District 
No.  10,  Town  of  Seward.  Appeal  dismissed  and  order  of  commissioners  con¬ 
firmed.  Decided  March  2,  1893. 
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No.  4167.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  C.  A.  Patterson  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Union 
Free  School  District  of  Honeoye,  Ontario  County.  From  action  of  respondent 
refusing  to  permit  two  daughters  of  appellant  to  attend  such  school  without  the 
payment  of  tuition.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  March  3,  1893. 

No.  4168.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jacob  Wise  from  proceedings  of  a  special  meeting 
on  January  13,  1893,  in  District  No.  8,  Town  of  Danby,  Tompkins  County,  in  vot¬ 
ing  to  paj7  bill  of  J.  L.  Baker,  Attorney.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  March  3, 
1893. 

• 

No.  4169.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Seymour  0.  Bishop  and  others  from  proceedings  of 
a  special  school  meeting  of  District  No.  1,  Town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County. 
Appeal  taken  for  the  reason  that  no  notice  of  the  meeting  was  given  to  the 
voters.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  March  9,  1893. 

No.  4170.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  Kneale,  Trustee,  School  District  No.  2, 
Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  v.  John  T.  Smith,  School  Commissioner,  Chemung 
County.  Appeal  from  order  dissolving  and  annulling  School  District  No.  2  of  the 
Town  of  Horseheads  and  annexing  the  territory  to  Union  Free  School  District 
No.  10  of  the  Town  of  Horseheads.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  April  21,  1893. 

No.  4171.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jerry  Sullivan  and  others  v.  John  Williams, 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  5,  Town  of  Bethel,  Sullivan  County.  Refusal  to 
establish  a  branch  school.  Appeal  dismissed  but  without  prejudice  to  the  appel¬ 
lants,  or  any  of  them,  from  making  application  to  the  trustee  after  the  annual 
meeting  in  August,  1893,  to  establish  branch  school,  nor,  if  such  application 
should  be  denied,  from  appealing  to  the  Department  from  such  decision. 
Decided  July  5,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Foster  A.  Lockhard  and  others  v.  David  S.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  as  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  20,  Town  of  Queeusbury,  Warren 
County.  Appeal  to  remove  the  Trustee  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty, 
and  for  willfully  disobeying  a  decision  and  order  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  May  25,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of  Bertha  L.  Emerson  for  the  removal  of  George 
H.  Edgerton  as  Trustee  of  Joint  School  District  No.  5,  Towns  of  Sidney  and 
Franklin,  Delaware  County,  for  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Petition 
dismissed.  Decided  May  31,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  George  W.  Shelmandine  v.  Charles  D.  Loucks, 
Trustee  School  District  No.  1,  Blenheim,  Schohai'ie  County,  for  refusing  to 
employ  the  appellant  as  teacher  for  a  second  term .  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
May  31,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Earl  Keller  and  others  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
special  meeting  held  January  31,  1893,  in  School  District  No.  10,  Town  of  Fowler, 
St.  Lawrence  County.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  school-house  and  author- 
zing  the  construction  of  a  school-house  thereon  and  raising  money  therefor. 
Appeal  sustained.  Decided  June  2,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  James  Gellan  v.  Arthur  W.  Burnham,  Trustee 
School  District  No.  8,  Town  of  Ballston,  Saratoga  County.  From  acts  of  Trus¬ 
tee.  Appeal  sustained,  to  so  much  thereof  as  is  taken  from  the  failure  of  the 
Respondent  to  prefix  to  the  tax  list  and  assessment  issued  by  him  a  heading 
showing  for  what  purpose  the  different  items  of  the  tax  are  levied,  and  as  to  all 
other  matters  the  appeal  is  dismissed.  Decided  June  6,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Luke  Oliver  and  others  from  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  in  District  No.  13,  Town  of  Canisteo,  Steuben  County.  In  the 
election  of  a  trustee,  on  the  ground  that  the  person  elected  as  trustee  was  ineli¬ 
gible  to  the  office.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  June  9,  1893. 


No.  4172. 


No.  4173. 


No.  4174. 


No.  4175. 


No.  4176. 


No.  4177. 
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No.  4178. 


No.  4179. 


No.  4180. 


No.  4181. 


No.  4182. 


No.  4188. 


No.  4184. 


No.  4185. 


No.  418G. 
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In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  H.  Gould  and  others  from  the  decision  of 
joint  school  meeting  of  District  No.  7,  Pembroke,  and  District  No.  9,  Batavia, 
Genesee  County.  Consolidating  said  districts  by  establishing  a  Union  Free 
School  therein.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  July  6, 1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  P.  Wall  v.  Thompson  B.  Mackey,  School 
Commissioner,  St.  Lawrence  County.  From  order  of  Commissioner  establishing 
a  new  school  district.  Appeal  dismissed  and  order  confirmed.  Decided  July  6 
1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  Thomas  R.  Norris  for  the  removal  of  Herbert  A. 
Jones,  as  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Milo,  Yates  County.  Petition 
dismissed.  Decided  July  7,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Julia  E.  Enright  v.  Meinhart  Brunell,  Trustee 
School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus  County.  Breach  of  con¬ 
tract  in  hiring  teacher.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  July  11,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alphonso  Ames  and  others  v.  William  J.  Barr, 
School  Commissioner.  Genesee  County.  From  order  condemning  school-house. 
Appeal  dismissed  and  order  confirmed.  Decided  September  11, 1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  B.  Russell  and  others  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  22,  1893,  in  Union  Free  School  District 
No.  2.  of  Wawarsing,  Ulster  County.  In  the  election  of  trustees.  Appeal  sus¬ 
tained.  Decided  September  22,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  H.  Gould  from  decisions  of  special  meeting 
of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  9,  Batavia  and  Pembroke,  Genesee  County, 
held  July  29,  1893,  to  purchase  Rural  Seminary,  etc.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
October  30,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  R.  Cowen,  from  tax-list  and  assessment  in 
Joint  School  District  No.  2,  Towns  of  Brookfield  and  Columbus,  Madison  and 
Chenango  Counties,  August  1,  1893.  'Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  October  30, 1803. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Lewis  Potter  from  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  School  District  No.  4,  Town  of  Highland,  Orange  County.  From  the 
election  of  district  officers.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  October  31,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  B.  Miller  from  proceedings  of  annual  meeting 
in  School  District  No.  3,  Clinton,  Clinton  County.  From  election  of  trustee. 
Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  October  31, 1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Carlton  R  Smith  v.  School  District  No.  3,  of  the 
Town  of  Otego,  County  of  Otsego.  From  the  election  of  a  trustee  and  purchase 
of  seats.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  October  31,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alpheus  Bailey  from  proceedings  of  annuul  meet¬ 
ing  of  School  District  No.  7,  Town  of  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  County,  held  on 
August  22,  1893.  From  irregularities  permitted  at  the  meeting.  Appeal  dis¬ 
missed.  Decided  October  31,  1893. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Truman  L.  Wright  and  others,  from  proceedings 
of  annual  meeting  of  School  District  No.  6  Town  of  Lafayette,  Onondaga  County. 
From  the  election  of  trustee,  etc.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  1,  1893, 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  David  Gillespie  from  proceedings  of  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  School  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Shawangunk,  Ulster  County.  From  the 
election  of  district  officers.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  November  1,  1893. 
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In  tlte  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  John  E.  Casey  for  the  removal  of  Adelbert  Case, 
as  Clerk  of  School  District  No.  6,  Town  of  North  Norwich.  Chenango  County. 
For  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty.  Petition  sustained.  Decided  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1893. 

No,  4193. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Reuben  J.  Rose  from  proceedings  of  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  School  District  No.  1.  Town  of  Highland,  Orange  County.  In  the  election 
of  a  trustee.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  2,  1893. 

Ko.^4194. 

Xn^the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Hiram  D.  Freer  and  others  v.  Simeon  Van  Vliet  and 
Albert  Lyons,  Trustees  of  School  District  No.  5,  Town  of  Esopus,  Ulster  County. 
For  various  acts  of  trustees.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  2,  1893. 

No.  4195. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Peter  E.  Demarest  v.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Long  Island  City.  For  the  removal  of  appellant  as  principal  of  the  fifth  ward 
(new)  school,  Long  Island  City.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  November  2,  1893. 

No.  4196. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  C.  H.  Blivenand  others  from  proceedings  of  annual 
school  meeting  in  District  No.  27,  Town  of  Watervliet,  County  of  Albany.  For 
various  irregularities  permitted  at  such  meeting  and  the  election  of  a  trustee  and 
collector,  each  of  whom  was  not  eligible.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1893. 

No.  4197. 

In'the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  F.  S.  Pond,  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  18,  Town 
of  Tompkins,  Delaware  County,  v.  E.  E.  Conlon,  School  Commissioner,  First 
Commissioner  District,  Delaware  County.  From  an  order  of  said  commissioner 
directing  the  purchase  of  new  seats  and  desks.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
November  2,  1893. 

No.  4198. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  George  L.  Kilmer  and  George  Bringolf,  from  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  school  meeting  held  July  8,  1893,  in  School  District  No.  3,  Towns  of 
Southfield,  Middletown  and  Northfield,  County  of  Richmond.  From  selection 
or  designation  of  a  school-house  site  therein.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided 
November  4,  1893. 

No.  4199. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  David  Fowler  from  proceedings  of  the  aunual 
meeting  in  School  District  No.  10,  Towns  of  Kingsbury  and  Argyle,  Washington 
County,  held  August  22,  1893.  From  election  of  trustee  and  voting  a  tax 
Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  14,  1693. 

No.  4200. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  A.  Roedel,  F.  J.  Tolies  and  Walter  C.  Reid,  from 
proceedings  of  annual  meeting  in  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of 
Eastchester,  Westchester  County.  From  the  election  of  three  persons  as  trustees 
and  of  a  person  as  district  clerk,  etc.  Appeal  sustained  so  far  as  the  election  of 
one  Holler,  as  trustee,  and  of  one  Toumine,  as  district  clerk.  Dismissed  as  to 
all  other  matters.  Decided  November  15,  1893. 

No.  4201. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Nathan  Johnson  and  Theodore  D.  Rich  from  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  special  meeting  held  on  July  5,  1893,  in  Union  Free  School  District 
No.  1,  Town  of  Eastchester,  Westchester  County.  From  the  legality  of  the 
meeting  audits  action,  and  from  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  in  refusing 
to  record  proceedings  of  certain  meetings  of  the  district.  Appeal  sustained. 
Decided  November  16,  1893. 

No.  4202. 

In’the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jerry  L.  Gardner  v.  Howard  B.  Harrison,  School 
Commissioner,  Second  Commissioner  District  of  Steuben  County.  From 
refusal  of  Commissioner  to  grant  to  appellant  a  certificate  of  second  grade  of 
teacher,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  moral  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  appellant. 
Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  13,  1893. 
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No. '4203.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Owen  Mathews  from  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  Flatbush,  Kings  County. 
From  the  election  of  Trustees.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  November  18,  1893. 

No.  4204.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Albion  Norris  Fellows  from  action  and  decision  of 
David  Fox  and  Theodore  F.  Clay,  Trustees  of  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of 
Ramapo,  Rockland  County,  and  from  proceedings  of  a  special  meeting  of  said 
district,  held  September  19,  1893.  From  action  and  decision  of  trustees  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  appellant  as  a  duly  elected  Trustee  of  said  district  and 
in  refusing  to  permit  him  to  act  as  such  trustee,  and  also  from  the  proceedings 
of  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  held  therein  on  September  19,  1893,  in  the 
election  of  a  Trustee.  Appeal  sustained.  Decided  November  24,  1893. 

No.  4205.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  Thomas  J.  McNamara  for  the  removal  of  James 
McCullough  as  School  Commissioner  of  the  Fourth  Commissioner  District  of  the 
County  of  Oneida  Petition  to  remove  Commissioner  for  willful  violation  and 
neglect  of  duty.  Application  denied  and  petition  dismissed.  Decided  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1893. 


No.  4206.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Neil  Cloutier  from  proceedings  of  district  meeting 
in  School  District  No.  8,  Town  of  Providence,  Saratoga  County,  held  August  22, 
1893.  From  resolution  adopted  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  entire  indebtedness  of 
the  district.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  December  8,  1893. 

No.  4207.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jacob  Willetts  and  others  v.  Orville  Drumm,  School 
Commissioner,  Second  Commissioner  District,  Columbia  County.  Appeal  from 
order  dissolving  the  school  district  and  annexing  the  territory,  embraced  in  said 
district  to  two  other  school  districts.  Appeal  dismissed  and  order  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  affirmed.  Decided  December  12,  1893. 

No.  4208.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  S.  D.  Pitts,  Eliza  Taggart  and  George  Taggart  v. 

N.  O.  Wheeler,  Trustee,  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  Hornellsville,  Steuben 
County.  From  a  tax  list  and  assessment.  Appeal  dismissed.  Decided  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1893. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES. 


No.  4163*. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Deyille  W.  Corbin,  Chester  W. 

Corbin  and  Ralph  Corbin  v.  George  W.  Vander  worker, Trustees 

School  District  No.  3,.  Town  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  laws  to  require  trustees  of  school  districts,  in  making  out  a  tax-list 
to  follow  the  last  revised  town  assessment-roll.  The  law  gives  trustees  no  power  to  revise  the 
work  of  the  town  as-essors.  It  is  only  in  special  cases  flat  trustees  have  authority  to  make 
original  assessments,  i.  e.,  where  there  is  change  in  the  value  of  property  since  the  completion 
and  revision  of  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town.  When  the  town's  assessors  have  settled 
the  question  of  valuation  it  must  not  be  reopened  by  trustees,  because  such  officers  are  of  tho 
opinion  that  it  is  wrongly  determined. 

(Decided  February  25,  1893.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  respondent,  as  trustee 
of  school  district  No.  3,  town  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county,  in 
making,  or  attempting  to  make,  an  original  assessment  of  the 
William  Corbin  estate. 

The  material  facts  established  are  as  follows : 

The  appellants  are  the  owners,  under  the  will  of  William  Corbin, 
deceased,  of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  lying  in  one  body,  known  as 
the  William  Corbin  estate.  That  the  buildings  on  said  land  are 
situate  in  the  town  of  Afton.  That  said  lands  were  assessed  by 
the  assessors  of  said  town  of  Afton,  on  the  last  revised  assessment- 
roll  of  said  town  in  one  body,  as  follows:  The  William  Corbin 
estate,  321  acres,  valuation  $7,200.  No  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  said  lands  or  improvements  made  thereon  since  such 
assessment  by  said  town  assessors.  That  the  appellants  have  not 
purchased  or  in  any  manner  acquired  title  to  or  control  of  any 
lands  since  such  assessment  ;  and  all  the  lands  owned,  occupied  or 
in  any  wise  controlled  by  said  appellants  were  included  in  such 
assessment  by  said  town  assessors.  That  said  lands  are  partly 
wild  lands  and  the  quantity  of  land  can  not  be  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained;  that  the  boundaries  thereof  are  uncertain,  and  in  some 
parts  unknown,  and  that  it  would  require  a  competent  civil  engi¬ 
neer  and  surveyor,  with  proper  instruments,  aided  by  records,  to 
correctly  ascertain  such  boundaries  and  monuments  and  the  pre¬ 
cise  acreage  of  the  land  comprising  said  estate.  That  the 
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assessors  of  said  town  of  Afton  at  different  times  have  been 
required  to  review  the  assessment  of  said  estate  and  increase  the 
valuation  thereof,  but  after  examination  and  review,  have  declined 
to  change  such  assessed  valuation.  That  the  respondent,  as  such 
trustee,  as  aforesaid,  made,  in  November,  1892,  a  tax-list  and 
assessment  for  said  district,  in  which  he  made  or  attempted  to 
make  relative  to  the  William  Corbin  estate,  an  original  assess¬ 
ment,  placing  upon  said  tax-list  and  assessment  as  the  same  was 
assessed  upon  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town  of  Afton,  after 
revision  by  the  assessors,  the  following:  “  Corbin  estate,  321  acres, 
$7,200  valuation,  nine  dollars  and  forty-three  cents,”  and  as  an 
original  assessment  the  following :  “  Cor'bin  estate,  144  acres, 

$1,000  valuation  one  dollar  and  thirty-one  cents.”  He  also  placed 
upon  said  tax-list  and  assessment,  as  an  original  assessment,  the 
following:  “Ralph  Corbin,  ten  acres,  valuation  $350.”  That  on 
November  28  or  29,  1892,  said  respondent  served  upon  the  appel¬ 
lants  a  notice  that  he  had  completed  the  assessment  and  tax-roll 
of  said  district,  and  a  copy  thereof  was  at  his  shop,  where  the 
same  might  be  seen  and  examined  by  any  person  interested  until 
the  twentieth  of  December,  1892,  and  that  on  that  day  he  would 
review  the  said  roll.  That  no  other  notice,  public  or  otherwise, 
of  the  completion  of  the  said  assessment  and  the  appointment  of  a 
day  for  the  hearing  of  grievances  was  given  by  said  respondent 
as  such  trustee,  either  by  posting  the  same  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  That  on  said  December  20,  1892,  the  appellant  appeared 
before  said  respondent  as  such  trustee,  and  objected  to  the  afore¬ 
said  original  assessments  made  relative  to  the  Corbin  estate  and 
Ralph  Corbin;  that  testimony  was  presented  before  said 
respondent,  and  afterwards,  and  on  December  23,  1892,  the 
respondent  delivered  said  tax-list  and  assessment,  containing 
said  original  assessment,  with  his  warrant,  to  the  collector  of  said 
district. 

By  section  68  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  of  1864 
it  is  provided  that,  when  such  reductions  shall  be  duly  claimed, 
and  where  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  can  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town,  the  trustees  shall 
ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed  from  the  best 
evidence  in  their  power,  giving  notice  to  the  persons  interested, 
and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  assessors  are 
required  by  law  to  proceed  in  the  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

By  the  laws  of  this  State,  town  assessors  are  required  to  put 
up,  at  three  or  more  public  places  in  their  town,  notices  that  they 
have  completed  their  assessment -roll,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  is 
left  with  one  of  their  number  where  the  same  may  be  seen  and 
examined  by  any  person  interested,  and  that  said  assessors  will 
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meet  at  a  time  and  place  specified  in  said  notice  to  review  their 
assessments. 

Section  68  relates  to  cases  where  the  trustee  does  not  follow 
the  town  assessment.  Where  the  valuations  are  increased  or  new 
property  is  added,  in  such  cases  the  section  requires  the  trustee 
to  give  notice  to  the  parties  interested,  and  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  town  assessors  are  required  by  law  to  proceed  in  the 
valuation  of  taxable  property.  The  courts  have  held  an  omission 
to  give  such  notice  is  a  jurisdictional  defect,  invalidating  the  tax. 

In  the  appeal  of  Bryant  and  others,  No.  3342,  where  the  trustee 
had  made  an  original  assessment  and  served  a  personal  notifica  tion 
upon  the  person  assessed,  but  failed  to  give  the  notice  required  by 
law  for  town  assessors.  Superintendent  Buggies  decided  that  the 
trustee,  having  failed  to  give  the  notice  prescribed  by  the  statute, 
the  original  assessment  is  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  I  concur 
in  the  decision  of  Superintendent  Buggies,  and  decide  and  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  original  assessment  made  by  the  respondent  herein 
is  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  said  tax-list  and 
warrant  issued  by  the  respondent,  as  such  trustee,  to  the  collector 
of  said  school  district,  on  December  23,  1892,  must  be  therefore 
set  aside  as  invalid  and  void. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  the 
respondent  has  given  all  the  notices  required  by  lawr,  his  original 
assessments  were  without  authority  of  law. 

By  section  66  of  title'  7  of  the  school  laws,  it  is  provided  that 
land  lying  in  one  body  and  occupied  by  the  same  person,  either 
ns  owner  or  agent  for  the  same  principal,  or  as  tenant  under  the 
same  landlord,  if  assessed  as  one  lot  on  the  last  assessment-roll  of 
the  town,  after  revision  by  the  assessors,  shall,  though  situate 
partly  in  two  or  more  school  districts,  be  taxable  in  that  one  of 
them  in  which  the  occupant  resides.  Chapter  315  of  the  Laws  of 
1886  provides  that  when  the  line  between  two  towns,  wmrds  or 
counties  divides  a  farm  or  lot,  the  same  shall  be  taxed,  if  occupied, 
in  the  town,  ward  or  county  where  the  occupant  resides.  By 
section  67  of  title  7  of  the  school  lavrs,  the  valuations  of  taxable 
property  shall  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  last 
assessment-roll  of  the  town  after  revision  by  the  assessors. 

It  is  affirmatively  established  that  the  land  known  as  the 
“Corbin  estate’’  lies  in  one  body  and  owned  by  the  appellants  as 
devisees  under  the  will  of  William  Corbin,  who  reside  in  the  town 
of  Afton,  and  was  assessed  as  one  lot  on  the  last  assessment-roll 
of  the  town,  after  revision  by  the  assessors,  and  valued  at  $7,200. 

It  is  also  affirmativeiv  established  that  all  the  land  owned  bv  the 

€  €/ 

appellant,  Balph  Corbin,  in  said  school  district  No.  3.  of  Bain- 
bridge.  is  included  in  the  land  lving  in  one  bodv.  known  as  the 
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Corbin  estate,  as  aforesaid.  If  the  ten  acres  attempted  to  be 
assessed  to  Ralph  Corbin  by  the  respondent,  is  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  land  of  the  Corbin  estate  by  the  town  line  between 
the  towns  of  Afton  and  Bainbridge,  it  is  properly  assessed,  under 
said  chapter  315,  of  the  Laws  of  1886,  as  part  of  said  estate  in  the 
town  of  Afton,  where  said  Ralph  Corbin  resides,  and  the  assessors 
of  the  town  of  Bainbridge,  when  requested,  very  properly  declined 
to  assess  said  ten  acres  to  said  Ralph  Corbin  in  the  town  of  Bain¬ 
bridge.  It  is  also  afhrinativelv  established  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  value  of  the  property  known  as  the  “  Corbin 
estate,”  nor  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  land  of  said  estate, 
since  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town  of  Afton,  after  revision 
by  the  assessors.  It  is  not  shown  by  competent  proof  that  the 
said  assessors  have  unquestionably  made  an  error  in  assessing 
said  estate  at  321  acres,  nor  that  they  erred  in  judgment  in  their 
valuation  of  said  land  at  the  sum  of  $7,200;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  is  shown  that  the  acreage  of  said  estate  has  been  examined, 
investigated  and  considered  by  said  assessors,  and  that  the  valua¬ 
tion  put  thereon  is  higher  than  that  of  other  farm  lands  in  the 
vicinity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  laws  to  require  trustees,  in  making 

out  a  tax-list,  to  follow  the  last  revised  town  assessment-rolls. 

The  law  gives  trustees  no  power  to  revise  the  work  of  the  town 

assessors.  It  is  alwavs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  town  assessment- 

«/ 

rolls  are  prepared  by  officers  who  are  chosen  with  special  refer¬ 
ence 'to  such  service,  and  who  must  be  presumed  tot  be  better 
informed  as  to  subjects  of  taxation  than  school  trustees  are  likely 
to  be.  It  is  only  in  special  cases  that  trustees  have  authority  to 
make  original  assessments,  i.  e.,  where  there  is  a  change  in  the 
value  of  property  since  the  completion  and  revision  of  the  last 
assessment-roll  of  the  town  ;  as  for  example,  where  improvements 
have  been  made  by  the  erection  of  buildings  not  completed  when 
the  town  assessment  was  made  or  where  buildings  have  been 
destroyed,  or  where  the  property  of  a  party  is  clearly  known  or 
acknowledged  to  have  been  increased,  as  by  a  bequest  or  other¬ 
wise,  or  where  the  town  assessors  have  unquestioably  made  an 
error,  as  in  assessing  one  for  100  acres  of  land  when  he  is  known 
to  own  but  fifty  acres,  or  vice  versa.  These  cases,  however,  are 
not  frequent,  and,  upon  the  facts  presented,  none  of  them  are 
shown  to  exist  in  the  matter  under  review.  Trustees  must  not 
assume  to  pass  upon  the  judgment  of  the  town  assessors.  When 
the  town  assessors  have  settled  the  question  of  valuation  it  must 
not  be  reopened  by  trustees  because  these  officers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wrongly  determined. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 
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It  is  ordered,  that  the  tax-list  and  warrant  issued  by  the  trustee 
of  school  district  Xo.  3,  town  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county, 
to  the  collector  of  said  district,  on  December  23,  1892,  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  declared  invalid  and  void;  that  all  sums  col¬ 
lected  upon  or  by  virtue  of  said  tax-list  and  warrant  be  refunded 
to  the  person  or  persons  respectively,  from  whom  the  same  were 
so  collected.  That  said  trustee  forthwith  make  a  new  tax-list 
and  assessment  for  said  district  in  which  the  said  “  Corbin 
estate  ”  shall  be  taxed  and  assessed  as  the  same  is  taxed  and 
assessed  in  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town  of  Afton,  after 
revision  bv  the  assessors;  and  said  tax-list  shall  not  contain  anv 
tax  or  assessment  against  Ralph  Corbin  for  ten  acres  of  land 
forming  a  part  of  and  included  within  the  assessment  of  said 
Corbin  estate  on  said  assessment- roll  of  the  town  of  Afton. 


No.  41641. 

Iu  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  S.  Barber  v.  Stephen  M. 

Pratt,  Trustee,  School  District  Xo.  2,  Town  of  Bolton,  Warren 

Countv. 

•/ 

Whenever,  in  any  remote  locality  of  the  district,  a  number  of  scholars,  sufficient  to  make  a 

respectable  school,  are  debarred,  from  the  fact  of  such  remoteness,  from  attending  school,  the 

establishment  of  a  temporary  branch  school  will  be  directed. 

(Decided  February  28,  1893.) 

4 
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This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  and  decision  of  the  respond¬ 
ent  as  trustee  of  school  district  Xo.  2,  town  of  Bolton,  Warren 
county,  in  refusing  to  establish  a  temporary  or  branch  school  in 
the  part  of  said  school  district  known  as  the  “Robinson 
nei  ghborhood . ' ' 

It  appears  from  the  papers  filed  herein  that  there  are  about 
123  children  of  school  age  residing  in  said  district;  that  the  district 
school-house  has  two  rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  holding 
about  forty-eight  pupils;  that  there  are  about  twenty-six  children 
of  school  age  residing  in  that  part  of  said  district  known  as  the 
“  Robinson  neighborhood ;”  that  about  seventeen  of  such  children 
are  compelled  to  go  about  two  and  one-half  miles  over  steep  hilly 
roads  to  attend  the  school  in  the  school-house  of  said  district; 
that  said  roads  are  badly  drifted  in  winter  season,  and  that  it  is 
difficult  in  inclement  weather  for  such  pupils  to  attend  the  school 
at  said  sch<x>l -house;  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  said  district 
is  about  8218,000;  that  there  was  a  temporary  branch  school  con¬ 
ducted  last  year  in  said  neighborhood  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks 
at  a  cost  of  eighty-five  dollars;  that  a  suitable  room  or  building 
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for  such  temporary  branch  school  can  be  hired  for  n  reasonable 
sum,  and  the  expense  of  procuring  necessary  furniture,  etc.,  for 
said  school  will  be  small. 

The  school  commissioner  of  the  commissioner  district  in  which 
said  school  district  is  situate,  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  school 
in  the  district  is  a  graded  school  with  two  teachers,  to  take  away 
one  of  said  teachers  or  to  take  from  the  school  a  portion  from  each 
department  to  establish  the  branch  school  would  not  be  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  pupils.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  certificate 
of  said  teachers  that  the  entire  attendance  in  one  of  said  depart¬ 
ments,  of  pupils  from  the  Robinson  neighborhood,  for  the  present 
school  year  and  between  September  and  December,  1892,  aggre¬ 
gated  but  fifty-nine  days,  and  that  in  the  higher  department  there 
has  been  no  attendance  of  pupils  from  said  neighborhood  since  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Should  a  branch  school  be  estab¬ 
lished  the  trustee  should  employ  a  teacher  for  the  same,  and  not 
transfer  either  of  the  teachers  now  employed. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  filed  herein  that  at  some  time  during 
the  progress  of  this  appeal,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between 
the  appellant  and  respondent,  by  which  the  respondent  was  to 
establish  such  branch  school,  but  from  a  reason,  which  does  not 
clearly  appear,  the  respondent  declined  to  do  so. 

Bv  section  50  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidation  School  Act  of  1861, 
power  is  given  to  the  trustees  of  school  districts,  whenever  it  shall 
be  necessarv  for  the  due  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  dis- 
tract,  to  hire  temporarily,  any  room  or  rooms  for  the  keeping  of 
school  therein,  and  any  expenditure  made  or  liability  incurred  in 
pursuance  of  said  section  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district. 
This  department  has  the  power,  upon  appeal,  to  review  the 
decision  of  trustees  either  in  establishing  or  refusing  to  establish 
a  temporary  branch  school  in  any  district.  This  department,  has 
held  that  whenever,  in  any  remote  locality  of  the  district,  a  number 
of  scholars  sufficient  to  make  a  respectable  school  are  debarred, 
from  the  fact  of  such  remoteness,  from  attending  school,  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  branch  school  will  be  directed.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  from  the  fact  of  the  number  of  children  residing 
in  said  Robinson  neighborhood;  their  distance  from  the  present 
school-house;  the  difficulty  in  an  inclement  season  of  reaching  such 
school-house;  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  that  a 
temporary  branch  school  should  be  maintained,  as  asked  for  by 
the  appellant. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  trustee  of  school  district  No.  2,  town  of 
Bolton,  Warren  county,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  forth¬ 
with  employ  a  competent  qualified  teacher,  and  hire  a  school-room 
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and  establish,  a  temporary  branch,  school  in  that  part  of  said  school 
district  known  ais  the  “  Robinson  neighborhood,”  and  that  such 
temporary  branch  school  be  maintained  by  him  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  weeks  during  the  present  school  year. 


No.  4164. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Albert  B.  Broavn  v.  J.  F.  StllsoNj 
Trustee,  District  No.  8,  City  of  Rome,  Oneida  County. 

School-houses  may  be  used  out  of  school  hours  and  when  not  in  use  for  district  purposes  for 
religious  meetings,  Sunday  schools, lectures  or  any  other  moral,  literary  or  useful  purpose,  with 
the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  district  and  consent  of  trustees.  Where  an  appellant 
does  not  show  that  any  injury  has  resulted  or  does  result  to  the  school-house,  or  to  the  district 
from  the  holding  of  said  meetings  for  religious  purposes,  there  is  not  presented  any  grievance 
demanding  the  interposition  of  this  department. 

(Decided  February  15,  1893.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  tlie  action  and  decision  of  the  respondent 
in  permitting  the  school-house  in  school  district  No.  8,  city  of 
Rome,  Oneida  county,  to  be  used  for  other  than  educational  pur¬ 
poses  as  against  the  objection  of  the  appellant. 

The  appellant  shows  that  os  October  25,  1892,  the  appellant 
served  upon  the  respondent  a  notice  not  to  allow  the  school-house 
in  said  district  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes  from  the 
date  of  said  notice.  The  appellant  also  makes  an  affidavit  of  the 
service  of  such  notice  and  avers  that  the  respondent  has  disre¬ 
garded  said  notice  and  continues  to  allow  said  school-house  to 
be  used  for  other  than  educational  purposes,  to  wit,  for  religious 
puiposes.  That  deponent  wras  present  at  the  said  school-house  on 
Sunday,  November  8,  1892,  and  that  preaching  was  held  therein, 
and  that  the  respondent  was  present  and  consented  to  and  took 
part  therein.  It  is  not  alleged  in  said  appeal  that  any  injury, 
damage  or  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  district  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  use  of  said  school-house  for  other  than  educational 
purposes.  The  appeal  is  not  supported  by  any  proof  or  affidavit 
other  than  that  of  the  appellant. 

The  answer  admits  that  said  school-house  has  been,  and  is,  used 
for  other  than  educational  puiposes  and  shows  that  the  school- 
house  in  said  district  is  situate  several  miles  from  a  church  in 
which  a  Sunday  school  or  religious  meetings  are  held;  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  religious  meetings  in 
said  school-house;  that  about  ten  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
the  people  residing  in  said  district,  a  union  Sunday  school  was 
organized  and  said  school  held  regularly  on  Sunday  in  said 
school-house;  that  said  school  commenced  writh  eleven  scholars 
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and  has  increased  to  fifty-five  scholars,  having  a  regular  average 
attendance  of  thirty-five  scholars,  said  scholars  being  children  of 
persons  belonging  to  different  religious  denominations;  that  at 
the  religious  meetings,  which  are  regularly  held  in  said  school- 
house  one,  Kev.  Mr.  Decker,  of  Lowell,  Oneida  county,  is  the 
stated  preacher,  an  •  <*iid  meetings  have  been  largely  attended  by 
the  people  residing  in  said  district,  the  most  of  whom  are  patrons 
of  the  district  school  and  taxpayers  in  the  school  district.  That 
prayer-meetings  are  held  in  said  school-house  once  each  month, 
and  a  religious  meeting  is  held  in  said  school  house  once  in  each 
month  by  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
That  said  religious  societies  have  purchased  and  placed  in  said 
school  house  a  cabinet  organ,  the  free  use  of  which  is  made  by 
the  district  school  every  day  in  which  said  school  is  in  session. 

c  c 

Said  Sunday  school  has  also  provided  said  school-house  with 
window-shades,  lamps  and  other  fixtures  and  furniture.  That  said 
school-room  is  cleaned  once  every  week  bv  the  Sunday  school,  and 

*•  t,  V-  ,  / 

said  religious  societies  furnish  the  fuel  and  lights  used  by  them, 
no  fuel,  etc.,  of  the  district  being  used  at  said  religious  meetings. 
That  no  injury  has  been  done  to  the  said  school  building  or  fix¬ 
tures,  nor  to  any  school  books  or  property  of  the  pupils  therein. 
That  a  large  bell,  mounted  upon  the  school-house,  is  in  use  by 
the  district  school,  and  said  bell  was  purchased  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  not  bv  the  district. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  papers  presented  upon  this  appeal 
that  any  other  person  than  the  appellant  has  objected  to  the  use 
of  said  school-house  for  said  religious  meetings,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  affidavits  of  twenty  qualified  voters,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  respondent,  are  presented  approving  of  such  use  and 
the  action  of  the  respondent  in  permitting  the  same  to  be  so  used. 

Trustees  are  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  school-house  for 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  its  care  and  management  that  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  shall  not  be  embarrassed 
by  any  use  of  the  house  other  than  for  school  purposes,  and 
tl^at  the  property  of  the  district,  and  the  furniture,  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  school  or  the  pupils  shall  not  be  destroyed 
or  injured.  Any  use  of  the  house  in  subordination  to  these 
restrictions,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  main  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designated  may  be  allowed  by  the  trustees  under 
section  52  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  of  1864. 

Superintendent  Yan  Dyck,  on  March  15,  1859,  held:  “The  quiet 
assembling  of  orderly  persons  for  religious  instruction,  not  at 
unreasonable  hours  can  not  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  school  - 
house,  nor  to  educational  interests,  generally,  of  the  district. 
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At  all  events,  I  am  not  disposed  to  interfere  with,  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees  in  regal’d,  to  a  proper  custody  of  a  school-house, 
until  the  abuse  of  that  discretion  is  clearly  proven  by  evidence 
showing  that  positive  injury  and  damage  have  resulted  from 
allowing  the  school-house  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  pur¬ 
poses.7'  Superintendent  Van  Dyck,  on  January  7,  1860,  said: 
“  I  am  disposed  to  hold,  with  a  previous  opinion  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  found  in  Randall’s  School  System,  220,  that  the  school-house 
may  be  used,  out  of  school  hours  and  when  not  wanted  for  dis¬ 
trict  purposes,  for  religious  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  lectures, 
or  any  other  moral,  literary  or  useful  purpose,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  district,  and  consent  of  trustees.” 

The  decision  of  Superintendent  Van  Dyck,  of  March,  1854, 
was  concurred  in  by  Superintendent  Weaver,  in  October  23,  1868. 
Superintendent  Grilmour,  in  June,  1870,  held:  “The  trustee  is 
the  legal  custodian  of  the  school-house,  and  whenever  he  permits 
it  to  be  used  for  purposes  lawful  and  commendable  in  themselves, 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  school,  nor  injure  the  district 
property,  this  Department  will  not  interfere  in  the  matter.” 

I  fully  concur  with  my  predecessors  in  office  in  their  opinions 
:and  decisions  as  above  quoted. 

As  the  appellant  herein  does  not  show  that  any  injury  has  or 
does  result  to  the  school- house,  nor  to  the  district,  from  the 
holding  of  said  meetings  for  religious  purposes,  there  is  not 
presented  any  grievance  demanding  the  interposition  of  this 
Department. 

Appeal  dismissed. 


No.  4166. 

% 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  France  v.  T.  E.  Finegan,  School 
Commissioner,  Second  Commissioner  District,  Schoharie  County. 

In  the  formation  of  school  districts  this  Department  will  not  interfere  with  thediscretion  which 
the  law  reposes  in  the  school  commissioner  where  the  convenience  of  individuals  alone  is 
affected  and  where  no  material  interest  of  such  individual  or  of  the  district  is  involved.  A 
merely  factious  opposition,  founded  on  selfishness  or  feeling,  or  willfulness  or  fancied  illu¬ 
sion,  cannot  be  successfully  urged  to  defeat  any  public  purpose  good  and  desirable  in  itself. 

£D-  cided  March  2,  1893.) 

On  August  27,  1892,  bv  the  joint  action  and  order  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Finegan,  school  commissioner  of  the  second  commissioner 
district  of  Schoharie  county,  and  Commissioner  Cary,  school  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Otsego  county, 
which  order  was  duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  of  Seward,  Schoharie  county,  a  new  school  district  was 
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formed  and  erected  in  said  town  and  designated  as  Xo.  10.  town 
of  Seward.  Tlie  territory  comprising  said  new  district  was 
described  in  said  order  and  consisted  of  parts  of  school  district 
Xo.  14,  of  the  town  of  Sharon;  Xo.  6,  of  the  town  of  Seward;  Xo. 
2,  of  the  town  of  Seward,  all  in  the  county  of  Schoharie,  and  joint 
district  Xo.  7,  towns  of  Seward  and  Decatur,  in  the  counties  of 
Schoharie  and  Otsego.  The  trustees  of  the  districts  hereinbefore 
stated  respectively  consented  in  writing  to  the  formation  of  said 
new  district.  That  the  order  and  survey  of  lands  comprising  said 
new  district  contained  and  embraced  within  its  boundaries  the 
residence  and  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  John  France,  the 
appellant  herein.  That  on  August  29,  1892,  Commissioner  Fine- 
gan  issued  and  delivered  to  one  Eckerson  a  notice  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  said  new  district,  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  one  Eldridge,  on  September  8,  1892,  at  7.30  p.  in.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers  of  said  new  district,  etc.  That 
said  notice  contained  a  true  description  and  boimdaries  of  said  new 
district,  and  was  duly  served  by  said  Eckerson  upon  the  appellant 
by  reading  the  said  notice  to  said  appellant.  That  said  appellant 
attended  said  district  meeting  on  September  8,  1892.  That  on 
October  20,  1892,  the  trustee  of  said  new  school  district  Xo.  10 
informed  the  appellant  that  the  lands  of  the  appellant  were 
included  in  said  new  district.  That  on  or  about  Xovember  30, 
1892,  the  appellant  brought  this  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
said  school  commissioners  forming  said  new  district. 

The  appellant  claims,  as  the  principal  ground  of  appeal,  that  he 
has  one  child  of  school  age,  and  that  such  child  can  not  attend 
the  school  in  said  new  district  without  traveling  more  than  two 
miles,  and  more  than  double  the  distance  that  would  be  required 
to  attend  the  school  in  district  Xo.  7,  in  which  district  appellant 
formerly  belonged. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  filed  in  this  appeal  that  said  district 
Xo.  10,  prior  to  the  appeal  herein,  had  purchased  a  site  and 
erected  a  new  school-house  thereon,  at  a  cost  of  $1,100,  of  which 
sum  $500  was  assessed  and  collected.  That  said  school-house  is 
situate  within  about  twenty  rods  of  the  railroad  depot  at  Seward, 
and  near  the  Lutheran  church.  That  by  the  public  highway  the 
distance  from  the  house  of  appellant  to  said  school-house  in  dis¬ 
trict  No.  10  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  than  to  the 
school-house  in  said  district  No.  7.  That  the  lands  of  one  Gilbert 
France,  at  the  time  when  the  said  order  forming  said  district  No. 
10  was  made  and  said  district  erected,  adjoined  the  land  of  appel¬ 
lant,  and  extended  from  said  lands  of  appellant  to  the  aforesaid 
railroad  station  and  church  and  the  site  of  the  new  school-house. 
That  between  the  dwelling-house  of  appellant  and  the  said  rail- 
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road  station,  church,  and  site  of  the  present  school-house,  there 
was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  said  new  school  district,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  previous  thereto,  a  beaten  traveled 
track  and  road  on  which  the  appellant  and  the  public  traveled  on 
foot  and  with  teams.  That  on  said  road  bridges  have  been  built, 
and  appellant  has  worked  upon  said  road  and  assisted  in  building 
the  said  bridges.  That  said  road  is  partly  upon  the  land  of  said 
appellant  and  partly  on  the  land  of  Gilbert  G.  France,  and  extends 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  residence  of  the  appellant  to  what  is  now 
the  site  of  the  new  school-house;  the  distance  between  the  said 
two  points  being  about  half  a  mile.  That  prior  to  the  formation 
of  said  new  school  district  said  road  was  the  one  used  by  the 
appellant  in  going  to  the  railroad  station,  church,  etc.  That  on 
December  21, 1892,  said  Gilbert  G.  France  made  and  acknowledged 
a  deed  to  the  appellant  conveying  to  him  and  his  assigns  forever,  a 
right  of  way  over  said  lands  traveled  as  aforesaid  as  a  road,  and 
to  his  servants  and  tenants  to,  at  all  times,  freely  to  pass  and 
repass  on  foot  and  with  horses,  etc.,  carts,  wagons,  vehicles,  etc., 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  public  to  use  said  way,  and  of  the  said 
Gilbert  G.  France,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  use  the  same  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  appellant,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  and  subject  to  the 
rights  of  said  Gilbert  G.  France,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  dispose  of 
the  same  to  the  public  for  a  public  road  or  highway.  That  said 
Gilbert  G.  France,  by  one  Eldredge,  his  agent,  tendered  said  deed 
to  the  appellant  who  refused  to  accept  it,  and  thereafter  the  said 
Eldredge,  as  such  agent,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  the  appellant,  placed  said  deed  in  the  hands  of  one  Arthur  Fox, 
for  the  appellant,  stating  to  the  appellant  that  he  could  get  said 
deed  from  said  Fox  at  any  time. 

The  appellant  alleges  that  he  can  not  get  to  the  aforesaid 
road  on  the  lands  of  Gilbert  G.  France  without  crossing  the  lands 
of  one  Mereness,  and  that  the  wagon  track  from  appellant’s  house 
over  the  lands  of  Mereness  to  the  lands  of  France  has  been  closed 
up  with  bars  or  fences  nailed  up.  It  is  alleged,  by  the  respondent, 
and  not  denied  by  the  appellant,  that  said  Mereness  is  a  young 
man  about  22  years  of  age,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  appellant; 
that  the  record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Schoharie  count  v,  made 
as  late  as  February  2,  1893,  fails  to  show  any  conveyance  of  any 
land  to  said  Mereness;  that  if  said  Mereness  owns  any  land,  as 
stated  by  appellant,  his  right  to  the  same  is  derived  from  appellant, 
and  that  the  same  has  not  been  made  in  good  faith,  but  only 
temporarily,  and  for  purposes  of  this  appeal,  and  such  transac¬ 
tions,  in  reference  thereto,  if  any,  have  been  made  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  said  new  school  district,  and  the  commencement  of  this 
appeal. 
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The  appeal  herein  must  be  decided  upon  the  situation  and  con¬ 
dition  of  matters  in  said  district,  when  the  order  forming  and 
erecting  said  district  was  made. 

It  also  affirmatively  appears  that  the  assessed  valuation  of 
school  district  No.  10,  is  $48,810,  and  that  of  school  district  No.  7, 
is  $79,561. 

In  my  opinion,  the  commissioners,  in  making  the  order  and  form¬ 
ing  said  school  district  No.  10,  town  of  Seward,  having  received 
the  written  assent  of  all  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  to  be 
affected,  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  exercised  proper  judgment 
and  discretion  in  their  action  therein. 

The  appellant  is  bound  to  sustain  his  appeal  by  a  preponderance 
of  proof,  and  in  this  he  has  failed.  The  appellant  has  failed  to 
show  that  anv  material  interest  of  his  or  of  the  district  is  involved 

t / 

bv  the  action  of  the  said  commissioners. 

€/ 

This  department  has  held  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
discretion  which  the  law  reposes  in  the  commissioners,  where  the 
convenience  of  individuals  alone  is  affected,  and  where  no  material 
interest  of  such  individual  or  of  the  district  is  involved. 

While  individual  opposition  to  measures  of  public  utility  should 
be  duly  considered,  that  opposition  should  be  allowed 
to  have  weight  only  as  it  has  a  substantial  foundation 
in  reason  and  justice.  A  merely  factious  opposition,  founded  on 
selfishness  or  feeling  or  willfulness,  or  fancied  illusion,  can  not  be 
successfully  urged  to  defeat  any  public  purpose,  good  and  desirable 
in  itself. 

The-  appeal  herein  is  dismissed,  and  the  order  of  said  commis¬ 
sioners  of  August  23,  1892,  forming  and  erecting  school  district 
No.  10,  town  of  Seward.  Schoharie  county,  is  confirmed. 

* 


No.  4167. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  C.  A.  Patterson  v.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  Free  School  of  Honeoye,  Ontario  Countt 

Where  a  statute  prescribes  ‘‘residence”  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  or  the 
exercise  of  a  franchise  the  word  is  equivalent  to  the  place  of  domicile  of  the  person  who 
claims  the  benefit.  To  acquire  a  domicile  two  things  are  neccessary, —  the  fact  of  residence 
in  a  place  and  the  intent  to  make  it  a  home.  To  retain  a  donrcile  once  acquired  actual  resi¬ 
dence,  howevever,  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  is  retained  by  the  mere  intention  not  to  change 
it  or  adopt  another,  or  rather,  bv  the  absence  of  any  present  intention  of  removing  there¬ 
from.  Held,  that  the  appellant  was  a  resident  of  Honeoye,  Ontario  County,  and  his 
children  were  entitled  to  attend  the  union  free  school  therein  without  payment  of  tuition. 

(Decided  March  3,  1893.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  of 
union  free  school  of  Honeoye,  Ontario  county,  in  refusing  to  permit 
two  daughters  of  the  appellant  to  attend  said  school,  without  pay- 
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ment  of  tuition,  on  the  ground  that  their  father,  the  appellant,  was 
not  a  resident  of  said  school  district. 

The  main  question  to  bo  considered  upon  this  appeal  is,  as  to 
the  residence  of  the  appellant  at  the  time  of  the  action  and 
decision  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  union  free  school  of 
Honeoye,  from  which  action  and  decision  this  appeal  is  brought. 

A  large  number  of  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  appellant  and 
respondent  have  been  filed,  in  many  of  which  the  matters  stated 
are  not  material  or  relevant  to  the  question  of  the  residence  of 
the  appellant.  After  a  careful  examination  and  consideration  of 
the  papers  presented,  it  appears: 

That  in  the  year  1860,  the  appellant  became  a  resident  of 
Honeoye,  Ontario  county,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  the 
year  1883,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Conesus, 
Livingston  county,  and  removed  to,  and  became  a  resident  of,  said 
town  of  Conesus;  that  he  continued  to  reside  in  said  town  of 
Conesus,  until  the  fall  of  the  .year  1890,  when  he  removed  to 
Honeoye,  and  ever  since  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  resident  of 
Honeoye.  That  his  wife  and  two  minor  daughters  reside  with  him 
in  Honeoye,  and  that  he  and  his  said  family  occupy  a  house  or 
part  of  a  house  therein  rented  by  him  for  such  residence.  That  the 
appellant  has  voted  in  Honeoye  at  the  general  election  of  this  State 
held  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  and  that  his  vote  thereat  has  never 
been  challenged.  That  the  appellant  has,  during  his  residence  in 
Honeoye,  frequently  been  to  his  farm  in  Conesus  on  business 
connected  with  said  farm,  and  spent  considerable  portions  of 
time  at  said  farm,  and  that  his  wife  and  daughters  have  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  him  to  said  farm  and  remained  with  him 
during  his  stay  thereat.  That  when  not  engaged  in  any  business 
upon  his  said  farm  the  appellant  has  worked  in  different  employ¬ 
ments  in  Honeove. 

«/ 

It  is  not  affirmatively  shown  that  since  the  removal  of  the 
appellant  to  Honeoye  in  the  fall  of  1890,  he  has  attempted  to  exer¬ 
cise  or  has  exercised  any  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  in  the  said 
town  of  Conesus. 

Under  the  laws,  the  words  residence,  domicile  and  inhabitancy 
mean  generally  the  same  thing.  “  Inhabitancy  and  residence 
mean  a  fixed,  and  permanent  abode  or  dwelling  place  for  the 
time  being,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  temporary  locality  of 
existence.”  18  Wendell,  140.)  To  acquire  a  domicile  two  things 
are  necessary,  the  fact  of  residence  in  a  place,  and  the  intent  to 
make  it  a  home.  To  retain  a  domicile  once  acquired,  actual  resi¬ 
dence,  however,  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  is  retained  by  the  mere 
intention  not  to  change  it  or  adopt  another,  or  rather,  by  the 
absence  of  any  present  intention  of  removing  therefrom. 
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The  appellant,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  removed  froi  1  Conesus  to 
Honeoye,  intending  to  make  Honeoye  his  residence,  and  he 
acquired  a  residence  or  domicile  in  Honeoye,  by  the  fact  of  such 
residence  therein,  and  intent  to  make  it  his  residence.  Having- 
acquired  such  domicile,  actual  residence  all  the  time  in  Honeoye 
was  not  indispensable  to  retain  such  residence,  and  liis  frequent 
visits  to  his  farm  in  Conesus  without  the  intent  on  his  part  to 
remove  from  Honeove  to  Conesus,  retained  his  residence  in 
Honeoye.  A  domicile  once  acquired  remains  until  a  new  one  is 
acquired.  In  legal  contemplation  every  person  must  have  a  domi¬ 
cile  somewhere,  and  he  can  only  have  one  domicile  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Mere  intention  to  remove,  without  the  fact  of  remov¬ 
ing,  will  not  change  the  domicile,  nor  will  the  fact  of  removal 
without  intention  to  change  the  residence,  change  such  residence. 

Where  a  statute  prescribes  “ residence”  as  a  qualification  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  or  the  exercise  of  a  franchise,  the 
word  is  qui valent  to  the  place  of  domicile  of  the  person  who 
claims  the  benefit.  The  People,  etc.,  v.  Thomas  C.  Platt,  117  A. 
Y.,  159. 

Upon  the  facts  established  herein,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
appellant,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  became  a  resident  of,  and  domiciled 
in,  Honeoye.  and  in  the  union  free  school  district  of  Honeoye,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  action  and  decision  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  such  union  free  school  appealed  from,  a  resident  of  such 
district,  and  still  is  a  resident  of  said  district.  That  the  children 
of  said  appellant  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  of  age,  resid¬ 
ing  with  him  at  Honeoye,  in  said  district,  are  entitled,  under  the 
school  laws,  to  admission  free  in  said  union  free  school  in  said 
district,  and  the  said  board  of  education  of  said  union  free  school 
had  no  legal  right  or  authority  to  refuse  to  admit  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  appellant  to  Said  school  without  the  payment  of  tuition 
therefor. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered.  That  the  board  of  education  of  the  union  free 
school  of  Honeove,  Ontario  countv,  are  herebv  directed  to  forth- 
with  admit  to  said  school  the  said  two  daughters  of  the  appellant, 
0.  A.  Patterson,  as  resident  pupils  in  said  school  district,  and 
without  demanding  or  receiving  any  tuition  therefor;  and  said 
board  of  education  are  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from 
demanding  or  receiving  any  tuition  by  reason  of  the  attendance 
of  said  pupils  in  said  school  since  the  fall  of  the  year  1890. 
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No.  4169. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Seymour  C.  Bishop  and  others  from 

Proceedings  of  a  Special  School  Meeting  of  District  No.  1,  Town  of 

Fairfield,  Herkimer  County. 

To  sustain  an  appeal  to  this  Department,  the  appellant  must  show  that  he  is  aggrieved,  that  is 
injured  by  the  action  or  decision  of  which  he  complains.  There  should  be  some  real  griev¬ 
ance.  some  positive  and  serious  injury  sustained  to  justify  a  resort  by  appeal  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment  for  redress.  Where  there  is  no  proof  that  the  appellant  or  any  Qualified  voter  of  the 
district  has  sustained  any  damage  or  injury,  or  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  district 
have  sustained  damage,  the  appeal  will  be  dismissed. 

(Decided  March  9,  1893.) 

P.  H.  McEvoy ,  attorney  for  respondent. 

On  or  about  December  1,  1892,  the  trustee  of  district  No.  1, 
town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  remoyed  from  said  district, 
thereby  creating  a  yacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee  in  said  district. 
The  clerk  of  said  district  issued  a  notice,  stating  the  fact  of  the 
yacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee,  and  calling  a  special  meeting  of 
said  district  to  be  held  at  the  school-house  in  said  district  on 
December  27,  1892,  at  7  o’clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
trustee  to  fill  said  office.  That  said  clerk  posted  said  notice  for 
seyen  full  days  prior  to  said  December  27,  1892,  in  seven  con¬ 
spicuous  places  in  said  district,  but  did  not  serve  any  other  notice 
of  said  meeting.  That  on  said  December  27,  1892,  said  special 
meeting  was  held  and  one,  Simon  Eustace,  was  elected  trustee  to 
fill  said  yacancy.  That  said  Eustace  accepted  said  office  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thereof,  contracted  for  a 
teacher  and  a  school  is  being  conducted  in  said  district.  From 
the  proceedings  of  said  special  meeting  this  appeal  is  taken. 

The  appeal  states  that  the  appellant  was  not  served  with  a 
notice  of  said  special  meeting  and  had  no  knowledge  of  said  meet¬ 
ing.  and  upon  information  and  belief  avers  that  Stephen  Com¬ 
stock.  Charles  Rands  and  Philo  Hoover,  residents  of,  and  legal 
voters  in  said  district,  were  not  notified  of  said  meeting  and  had 
no  knowledge  thereof.  The  affidavit  of  Comstock  only  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  support  of  this  allegation,  and  his  affidavit  is  to  the  fact 
that  he  (Comstock)  had  no  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  meeting. 

Section  7  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  of  1864  pro¬ 
vides  “  The  proceeding's  of  no  neighborhood  or  district  meeting, 
annual  or  special,  shall  be  held  illegal  for  want  of  due  notice  to 
all  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear 
that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent.” 

No  willful  or  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  notice  of  said  special  meeting  is  alleged  or  shown; 
but  he  seems  to  have  acted  according  to  such  knowledge  as  he 
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had  upon  the  subject,  believing  his  action  to  be  legal  and  proper. 
There  is  a  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  to  show 
that  he,  or  any  one,  has  been  injured  by  the  alleged  irregularity 
in  the  service  of  the  notice  of  said  special  meeting,  and  that  the 
results  of  the  meeting  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
different. 

/ 

No  person  can  sustain  an  appeal  unless  he  is  aggrieved,  that 
is,  injured  by  the  action  or  decision  of  which  he  complains. 
There  should  be  some  real  grievance,  some  positive  and  serious 
injury  sustained,  to  justify  a  resort  by  appeal  to  this  Department 
for  redress.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  appellant,  or  any  qualified 
voter  of  the  district,  has  sustained  any  damage  or  injury,  or  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  district  have  sustained  damage. 
The  appeal  herein  is  dismissed. 


4170. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  Kneale,  Trustee,  School 
District  No.  2,  Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  v.  John  T.  Smith, 
School  Commissioner,  Chemung  County. 

While  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  this  Department  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  weak  and 
inefficient  districts  it  is  not  its  policy  to  dissolve  a  strong  district  against  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  district,  Such  district  being  able  to  maintain,  and  which  has  maintained  and  is 
ready  to  maintain  a  good  school,  and  consolidate  the  territory  with  that  of  another  strong 
district  requiring  the  taxable  property  of  the  dissolved  district  to  bear  the  burden  of  three - 
tenths  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $17,000  of  the  district  to  which  the  territory  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  district  is  annexed  and  in  the  creation  of  which  indebtedness  the  dissolved  district  had 
no  voice  and  in  addition  to  paying  three-tenths  of  the  increased  annual  expense  incident  to 
conducting  the  school.  Held,  that  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  a  school  commissioner,  dis¬ 
solving  and  annulling  school  district  No.  2  of  the  town  of  Horseheads  and  directing  that  the 
territory  comprising  said  annulled  and  dissolved  district  be  annexed  to  union  free  school 
district  No.  10  of  the  town  of  Horseheads,  be  sustained  and  the  order  of  the  commissioner 
vacated. 


(Decided  April  21,  1893.) 

Reynolds ,  Stanchfield  cl'  Collin ,  attorneys  for  appellant. 

W.  L.  Daily ,  attorney  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  John  T.  Smith,  school  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  only  school  commissioner  district  of  Chemung 
county,  dissolving  and  annulling  school  district  No.  2  of  the  town 
of  Horseheads;  and  also  from  an  order  of  said  Smith  dissolving 
and  annulling  said  school  district  No.  2,  and  directing  that  the 
territory  comprising  said  annulled  and  dissolved  district  be 
annexed  to,  consolidated  with  and  made  a  part  of  union  free 
school  district  No.  10,  of  the  town  of  Horseheads;  and  that  said 
union  free  school  district  be  composed  of  the  territory  described 
in  said  order,  and  also  from  the  order  of  the  said  Smith  and  the 
supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Horseheads,  confirming 
said  former  orders  of  said  Smith. 
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From  the  proofs  presented  it  appears: 

That  in  January,  1892,  there  existed  in  the  town  of  Horse- 
heads,  Chemung  county,  a  common  school  district  known  a>s  dis¬ 
trict  No.  2,  of  which  district  the  appellant  herein  was  the  sole 
trustee.  That  said  district  was  organized  many  years  since  and 
comprises  within  its  boundaries  territory  within  and  without  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  Tillage  of  Horseheads,  in  the  town  of 
Horseheads.  That  said  district  owns  a  school-house  site  of  about 
an  acre  and  one-half  in  extent,  well  fenced,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  well  cleaned  and  cared  for,  and  which  site  is  situate  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  center  of  said  district.  That  upon  said  site  is  a 
wooden  school-house,  erected  in  1863,  and  built  over  and  repaired 
in  1883,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,800;  said  school-house  is  well 
constructed,  in  good  repair,  and  properly  painted,  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  seat  seventy  scholars.  That  there  are  seventy  children 
of  school  age  residing  in  said  district,  and  the  average  attendance 
at  the  school  therein  is  about  fifty,  said  attendance  increasing  in 
numbers  annually.  That  the  teachers  employed  in  said  school  are 
normal  school  graduates,  and  that  a  school  has  been  maintained 
in  said  district  each  year,  for  at  least  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
school  laws,  for  manv  years.  That  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property  liable  to  taxation  in  said  district  for  the  year  1891,  was 
the  sum  of  $184,298.94,  and  the  tax  levied  in  said  district  for  school 
purposes  was  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  1,000,  the  amount  of  tax 
being  $186.37.  That  said  district  is  free  from  debt. 

That  in  January,  1892,  there  existed  in  said  town  of  Horseheads, 
a  union  free  school  district  known  as  district  Nou  10.  That  said 
district  was  constituted  many  years  since  and  comprised  within 
its  boundaries  territory  within  and  without  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  milage  of  Horseheads,  in  the  town  of  Horseheads.  That  in 
1890,  said  district  purchased  a  lot  of  land  known  as  the  Saver  lot  for 
a  school  site,  said  lot  being  situate  on  the  westerly  boundary  line 
of  said  district,  and  in  1891.  erected  a  school-house  thereon  and 
furnished  the  same.  That  said  new  school-house  was  occupied 
for  school  purposes  on  January  1,  1892.  That  the  sum  of  $20,000 
was  voted  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  said  school-house 
to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  installments,  with  interest  payable 
annually.  That  said  school-house  contained  ample  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  different  departments  of  said  school,  including  an 
academic  department,  and  the  pupils  attending  the  same,  and 
said  school  building  was  sufficient  to  accommodate  pupils  of  the 
district  for  years  to  come.  That  in  January,  1892,  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  said  district  was  about  the  sum  of  $17,000.  That 
the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  liable  to  taxation  in  said 
district  for  the  year  1891,  was  the  sum  of  $444,768,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  for  school  purposes  was  the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  and 
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seventy  cents  per  thousand,  the  amount  of  tax  being  $6,538.74. 
That  in  1891,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the 
district  was  about  470,  and  the  average  attendance  at  said  school 
was  about  338  of  resident,  and  twenty-seven  of  non-resident 
pupils.  That  the  decrease  in  attendance  of  pupils  between  1873 
and  1890  was  109.  That  on  January  29,  1892,  John  T.  Smith, 
school  commissioner  of  the  only  school  commissioner  district  of 
Chemung  county,  made  his  order  dissolving  said  district  No.  2  of 
the  town  of  Horseheads,  in  said  county,  and  declaring  the  same 
dissolved  and  annulled,  said  order  to  take  effect  on  May  20,  1892, 
and  which  order  was  made  without  the  consent  of  said  school 
district;  and  which  order  was  filed  with  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  of  Horseheads.  That  on  said  January  29,  1892,  the  said 
School  Commissioner  Smith  made  another  order  dissolving  and 
annulling  said  school  district  No.  2,  and  ordering  and  directing 
that  the  territory  comprising  said  annulled  and  dissolved  district 
be  annexed  to,  and  consolidated  with,  and  made  a  part  of,  union 
free  school  district  No.  10,  of  said  town  of  Horseheads;  and  that 
said  union  free  school  district  be  composed  of  the  territory 
described  in  said  order;  and  that  said  consolidated  and  altered 
district  be  known  as  union  free  school  district  No.  2  of  the 
towm  of  Horseheads,  said  order  to  take  effect  on  May  20, 
1892;  and  which  order  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk  of  the  town  of  Horseheads.  That  on  said  Januarv  29r 
1892,  said  Commissioner  Smith  gave  notice,  in  writing,  to  the 
trustees  of  district  No.  2,  and  union  free  school  district  Na  10, 
that  on  February  11,  1892,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  at  the  town  hall,  in 
the  towm  of  Horseheads  he  would  attend  and  hear  the  objections  to 
the  said  proposed  dissolution,  alteration  and  consolidation;  and  that 
said  trustees  wrnre  at  liberty  to  request  the  supervisor  and  town 
clerk  to  be  associated  with  him  on  such  hearing.  That  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1892,  the  said  school  commissioner,  the  supervisor  and 
town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Horseheads  met,  pursuant  to  notice, 
the  trustee  of  district  No.  2,  and  the  trustees  of  district  No.  10 
being  present,  and  said  hearing  was  adjourned  to  March  29,  1892, 
and  on  that  day  further  adjourned  to  April  6,  1892.  That  hear¬ 
ings  were  had  before  said  local  board  on  April  6  and  8,  and 
concluded  on  April  25,  1892.  That  at  said  hearing  the  trustees 
of  said  districts  were  present  and  represented  by  counsel  and 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined.  That  on  April  26, 
1892,  said  local  board  made  its  order  confirming  said  orders  of 
said  Commissioner  Smith  and  said  order  was  filed  with  the  town 
clerk  of  the  towm  of  Horseheads. 

That  on  May  7,  1892,  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  No.  2 
was  held  and  said  meeting  authorized  and  directed  its  trustee 
to  appeal  fiom  said  orders  of  Commissioner’  Smith  and  said  con- 
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hrmatory  order,  and  that  on  or  about  May  12,  1892,  the  appeal 
herein  was  brought.. 

That  from  the  testimony  taken  in  the  said  hearing  before  the 
local  board  it  was  established: 

That  the  school-house  in  district  No.  2  is  one  mile  and  thirty- 
three-one-hundredths  from  the  school-house  in  district  No.  10 
and  that  the  scholars  residing  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
district  No.  2  would  be  required  to  travel  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  and  three  miles  to  reach  the  school-house  in  district 
No.  10.  That  the  roads  scholars  would  be  required  to  travel  are, 
'  in  the  spring  and  fall,  wet  and  muddy,  and  in  the  winter  are 
badly  drifted  with  snow;  that  there  is  an  absence  of  sidewalk 
thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  use  the  roadway.  That  such 
scholars,  to  attend  said  school-house  in  district  No.  10,  would 
be  required  to  cross  three  railroads,  viz.:  The  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  twice,  in  one  place  there  being  three  tracks, 
and  in  the  other  two;  the  Northern  Central  with  four  tracks 
at  the  place  where  the  highway  crosses  it;  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  with  two  tracks.  That  said  roads  are 
trunk  lines,  doing  a  large  business,  with  numerous  trains  passing 
and  repassing  daily.  That  with  one  exception,  the  overhead  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  all  siaid  railroads 
intersect  the  highway  at  grade,  but  such  overhead  crossing  is 
where  the  road  crosses  the  tracks  of  the  Northern  Central.  That 
the  three  roads  leading  from  various  portions  of  district  No.  2 
to  the  school-house  in  district  No.  10  at  one  point  or  another 
crosses  said  railroad  tracks.  That  for  the  younger  and  smaller 
scholars  of  district  No.  2  the  distance  to  reach  the  school  in 
district  No.  10  is  too  great  for  them  to  walk;  that  it  would 
be  to  a  great  degree  dangerous  to  send  them  alone  across  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  it  is  not  feasible  to  arrange  conveyances  for 
their  transportation. 

That  the  inhabitants  and  taxpayers  of  school  district  No.  2 
are  practically  a  unit  in  oiipbsition  to  the  dissolution  of  said 
district  and  its  consolidation  with  district  No.  10  and  are  desirous 
of  maintaining  their  district  organization  and  the  school  therein 
as  they  have  done  for  a  great  many  years.  That  no  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  No.  2  was  called  or  held  to 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of  said 
district  with  said  district  No.  10,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
proposition  was  made  by  district  No.  10  to  district  No.  2  for  such 
consolidation,  at  least,  none  prior  to  January,  1892,  and  before 
said  district  No.  10  had  purchased  its  new  school  site,  constructed 
a  new  school-house  and  incurred  an  indebtedness,  of  which  some 
$17,000  is  outstanding. 
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The  question  presented  upon  the  appeal  is  whether  it  was- 
advisable  for  the  respondent  to  make  the  orders  appealed  from,, 
and  in  making  such  orders  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion. 

While  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  weak  and  inefficient 
districts,  it  is  not  its  policy  to  dissolve  strong  districts  abundantly 
able  to  maintain,  and  which  have  maintained  and  are  ready  to 
maintain,  good  schools,  and  consolidate  the  territory  with  that 
of  other  strong  districts.  Fifty  years  ago  Superintendent  Young 
held :  “  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  reverse  an 
older  of  a  town  superintendent  annexing  one  district  to  another, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  either  are  opposed  to  the  union,  and  have 
sufficient  means  for  the  support  of  a  school,  it  being  an  abuse  of 
discretion.”  He  states  in  his  decision:  “  ft  ajipears  that  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  has  not  been  given  to  the  facts  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  district  No.  2  almost  unanimously  remonstrated  against 
the  proposed  union;  that  they  have  every  necessary  facility  within 
themselves,  as  at  present  organized,  to  sustain  a  good  school ;  that 
for  several  years  past  they  have  done  so,  and  that  they  do  not 
need  any  accession  of  territory,  taxable  property  or  inhabitants; 
that  school  district  No.  19,  so  far  as  wealth  and  children  of  the 
proper  age  to  attend  school  are  concerned,  is  far  more  able  to 
keep  up  an  efficient  organization  than  district  No.  2;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  such  consent,  and  especially  in  the  face  of  a  determined 
and  unanimous  opposition  to  such  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  districts  proposed  to  be  united,  a.  consolidation  could, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  only  prove  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.” 

In  appeal  No.  3904,  decided  August  29,  1890,  by  Superintendent 
Draper,  he  states  in  his  decision :  “  The  principal  reason  alleged 

by  the  appellants  in  support  of  their  appeal  is  that  their  children 
will  have  to  go  much  farther  to  school.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  they  would  certainly  have  to  go  a  half  mile  farther  than  at 
present,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  children  would  have  to  go 
two  miles  and  a  half  to  reach  the  school  in  district  No.  2. 

Both  districts  are  reasonably  strong,  both  in  the  number  of 
residents  and  in  the  value  of  property.  No.  2  is  much  the  stronger. 
The  number  of  children  attending  school  in  this  district  last  year 
was  122,  and  the  assessable  valuation  was  $342,500.  The  number 
of  pupils  registered  in  No.  3  last  year  was  twenty-nine,  and  tlie 
assessable  valuation  $78,900.  Thus,  .at  present,  No.  2  stands  in 
no  need  of  the  annexation  of  No.  3,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  NTo.  3 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  proper  school  accommodations. 
This  being  so,  I  think  it  follows  that  the  question  upon  the  desire 
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of  the  majority  of  tlie  residents  of  district  No.  3,  so  far  as  there 
has  been  any  expression  of  the  desire  of  such  majority,  has  been 
opposed  to  the  consolidation  or  annexation.  It  seems  to  me 
advisable,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  commissioner  should 
not  be  upheld.” 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  cites  the  decision  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Draper  in  appeal  No.  3847,  in  support  of  the  orders 
appealed  from.  The  facts  in  that  appeal  are  different  from  those 
presented  in  this  appeal.  In  No.  3847  the  incorporate  village  of 
Cambridge  was  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  two  districts;  the 
trustees  of  both  districts  consented  to  the  consolidation;  there 
was  no  claim  that  any  patron  of  the  school  would  be  seriously 
inconvenienced  in  consequence  of  distance  from  school  building; 
that,  on  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  districts,  270  were  in 
favor  and  110  opposed  to  consolidation;  that  the  buildings  nsed 
for  school  purposes  in  both  districts  were  old,  and  without  any  of 
the  modern  improvements  for  heating  and  ventilating,  and  ill 
adapted  for  school  purposes. 

From  the  papers  presented  in  this  appeal  I  am  unable  to  see 
how  the  educational  interests  in  district  No.  2  will  be  promoted 
by  a  confirmation  of  the  orders  appealed  from.  If  such  orders  are 
confirmed  the  inhabitants  of  district  No.  2  will  be  forced,  against 
them  unanimous  wish,  into  a  union  with  district  No.  10,  thereby 
compelling  them  children  to  travel  a  much  longer  distance  to  attend 
school,  manv  of  them  over  roads  in  bad  condition  and  across  rail- 

7 

road  tracks,  and  requiring  the  taxable  property  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
then  of  three-tenths  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $17,000  of  dis¬ 
trict  No.  10,  in  the  creation  of  which  they  had  no  voice,  in  addition 
to  paying  three-tenths  of  the  increased  annual  expense  incident 
to  conducting  the  school.  While  their  educational  interests  will 
not  be  promoted,  it  is  apparent  that  financially  their  burthen  will 
be  increased.  Nor  do  I  see  how  the  educational  interests  of  dis¬ 
trict  No.  10  are  to  be  promoted  by  the  confirmation  of  said  orders : 
but  it  is  apparent  that,  financially,  it  will  be  benefited  by  the 
addition  of  $184,298  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  with¬ 
out  any  substantial  increase  in  the  annual  budget  of  the  district. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  state  in  their  brief  that  “  the 
board  of  education  (of  district  No.  10)  has  been  diligent  and  per¬ 
sistent  in  establishing  a  good  union  free  school  in  i lie  village.*' 
Upon  such  brief  is  set  out  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Draper, 
under  date  of  March  27.  1891,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  clerk 
of  said  board,  of  March  18,  1891.  The  letter  set  out  upon  the  brief 
is  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  if  inhabitants  are  brought  into  a 
district  by  annexation,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  new  school 
building,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  bear  their 
share  of  taxation  which  will  fall  upon  the  district  for  the  purpose 
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of  paying  bonds  which  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  the  new  building. 

The  letter  to  Superintendent  Draper,  to  which  his  is  a  reply,  is 
not  set  out;  but  ]3y  a  reference  to  such  letter  on  file,  it  appears 
that  the  board  of  education  was,  in  March,  1891,  contemplating 
enlarging  the  limits  of  district  No.  10.  The  letter  states:  “  What 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  enlarge  our  district  so  as  to  take  in  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  adjoining  district  which  is  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  village.”  *  *  *  This  plan,  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 

tion,  and  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  the  adjoining  district, 
seems  practicable,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  if  there  is  no  legal 
objection  to  this  course.”  The  letter  then  submits  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  residents  of  the  territory  annexed  would  be 

V 

liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  bonds  issued.  To  the  latter  question 
Superintendent  Draper  replied,  but  his  letter  is  silent  as  to  the 
question  propounded  relative  to  the  annexation  of  territory.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  letter  of  March  18,  1891,  that  the  board  of 
education,  not  satisfied  with  having  established  a  union  free  school 
in  district  No.  10,  was  contemplating  action  by  which  district  No. 
2  would  be  forced  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  a  school,  when  the 
school  law  leaves  the  formation  of  a  union  free  school  district 
entirely  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  territory  proposed  to  be 
included  in  such  district. 

Upon  the  papers  presented  in  the  appeal,  I  am  of  tile  op  inion, 
and  it  seems  to  me  advisable,  that  the  appeal  herein  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  orders  apj>ealed  from  vacated. 

The  appeal  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  order  made  herein  by  John  T.  Smith,  school 
commissioner  of  the  only  school  commissioner  district  of  Chemung 
county,  on  January  29,  1892,  dissolving  school  district  No.  2,  of  the 
town  of  Horseheads,  Chemung  county,  to  take  effect  on  May  20, 
1892;  and  the  order  made  by  said  Commissioner  Smith  on  January 
29,  1892,  dissolving  and  annulling  said  school  district  No.  2  and 
ordering  and  directing  that  the  territory  comprising  said  annulled 
and  dissolved  district  be  annexed  to,  consolidated  with  and  made 
a  part  of  union  free  school  district  No.  10,  of  said  town  of  Horse- 
heads;  and  that  said  union  free  school  district  be  composed  of  the 
territory  described  in  said  order;  and  that  said  consolidated  and 
altered  district  be  known  as  union  free  school  district  No.  2,  of  the 
town  of  Horseheads,  said  order  to  take  effect  on  May  20,  1892;  and 
said  order  made  on  April  26,  1892,  by  said  Commissioner  Smith, 
and  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  said  town  of  Horseheads, 
composing  the  local  board,  confirming  said  two  orders  of  said 
Commissioner  Smith,  each  of  which  orders  was  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Horseheads,  Chemung  county, 
are,  and  each  of  said  orders  is,  hereby  vacated  and  set  aside. 
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No.  4173.  * 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of  Bertha  L.  Emerson  for  the 
Removal  of  George  H.  Edgerton  as  Trustee  of  Joint  School  District 
No.  5,  Towns  of  Sidney  and  Franklin,  Delaware  County. 

Willful  violation  ox*  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a  school  officer,  as  stated  in  section  18  of  title 
1  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  does  not  mean  mere  omission,  misapprehension  or  inadvert¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  such  officer,  but  an  intentional  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  and  an  absolute 
refusal  to  perform  a  duty  and  an  announcement  of  doing  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  bis 
duty  to  do. 

(Decided  May  31,  1893.) 

This  is  an  application  by  Bertha  L.  Emerson  for  the  removal  of 
George  H.  Edgerton  as  trustee  of  joint  school  district  No.  5,  towns 
of  Sidney  and  Franklin,  Delaware  county. 

A  verified  petition,  with  an  affidavit  of  Leroy  Emerson  annexed 
and  notice  of  their  presentation  to  me,  were  served  on  the  trustee 
on  March  4,  1893,  and  filed  in  this  Department  on  March  8,  1893. 
An  answer  was  filed  by  the  trustee  to  which  Miss  Emerson  filed 
an  affidavit  in  reply. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  presented  that  on  or  about  August 
10,  1892,  the  petitioner  and  respondent  entered  into  a  verbal  con- 
tiact  by  the  terms  of  which  the  petitioner  was  employed  to  teach 
the  school  in  said  district  for  sixteen  weeks,  commencing  on 
September  26,  1892,  at  the  compensation  of  five  and  one-half 
dollars  per  week.  That  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  school  the  petitioner  filled  out  a  memorandum  of  hiring  on  a 
form  contained  in  the  school  register  and  left  the  same  at  the 
residence  of  the  trustee,  with  the  wife  of  the  trustee,  with  a. 
request  that  the  trustee  should  sign  the  same  and  return  it  to 
the  petitioner;  that  the  trustee  was  absent  from  home  and  before 
his  return  the  register  was  returned  to  the  possession  of  the 
petitioner.  The  petitioner  states  that  the  trustee  had  said  regis¬ 
ter  in  his  possession  upon  two  different  occasions,  but  neglected 
to  sign  said  memorandum,  although  requested  by  her  to  sign  the 
same,  she  does  not  definitely  state  when  and  where  she  requested 
the  trustee,  in  person,  to  sign  said  memorandum,  and  the  trustee 
alleges  that  it  was  not  signed  by  him  through  inadvertence. 

The  petitioner  fulfilled  her  contract,  but  the  trustee  did  not 
pay  her  wages  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  but  after  she 
had  taught  for  about  three  months  he  paid  her  for  two  months’ 
services.  After  the  completion  of  the  petitioner’s  term  of  employ¬ 
ment  she  applied  to  the  trustee  for  the  balance  of  wages  due  her, 
and  the  trustee  requested  further  time,  which  the  petitioner 
declined  to  accede  to.  At  the  interview  it  would  appear  that 
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both  parties  were  somewhat  excited  and  irritated.  Within  a  few 
days  the  trustee  paid  the  petitioner  the  balance  of  the  wages 
due  her. 

Bv  section  IS  of  title  1  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  of  18G4, 
it  is  provided  that,  whenever  it  shall  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  any  school  com¬ 
missioner,  or  other  school  officer,  has  been  guilty  of  any  willful 
violation  or  neglect  of  duty  under  said  act,  or  any  other  act  per¬ 
taining  to  common  schools,  the  said  superintendent  may,  by  an 
order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  which  order  shall  be  recorded  in 
his  office*,  remove  such  school  commissioner,  or  other  school 
officer,  from  his  office. 

By  chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  1887  it  is  provided  that  all 
officers  who  shall  employ  any  teacher  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  make 
and  deliver  to  said  teacher,  or  cause  to  be  made  and  delivered,  a 
memorandum  in  writing  signed  by  said  officer,  in  which  the 
details  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  particularly 
the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  time  or  times  such  compensation  shall  be  due  and 
payable,  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth;  but  nothing  in 
said  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge  or  otherwise  affect 
the  term  of  employment  of  any  teacher  then  or  thereafter 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  etc. 

The  object  of  said  act  was  to  avoid  controversies  and  prevent 
misunderstanding  between  trustees  and  teachers  relative  to  the 
terms  of  contracts  as  to  employments  when  made  orally. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  between  the  petitioner 
and  the  trustee  in  this  matter  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  trustee  neglected  to  sign  the  memorandum  of  hiring  of  the 
petitioner.  The  question  is,  is  the  trustee  guilty  of  a  willful 
violation  and  neglect  of  duty? 

The  courts  of  this  State  have  held  that  “  willful  ”  in  the  statute 
means  “  intentional,”  not  omissions,  misapprehension  or  inad¬ 
vertence,  but  an  absolute  refusal  to  perform  a  duty,  and  an 
announcement  of  doing  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  his 
duty  to  do.  (People  ex  rel.  Clingan  v.  Draper,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent,  18  X.  Y.  Supplement,  232,  and  cases  cited.) 

The  papers  presented  upon  this  application  have  not  proven  to 
my  satisfaction  that  the  trustee,  G-eorge  D.  Edgerton,  has  been 
guilty  of  any  willful  (i.  e.,  intentional)  violation  or  neglect  of  duty 
under  the  school  laws. 

The  application  is  denied  and  the  petition  dismissed. 

20 
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No.  4178. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  H.  Gould  and  others  from 
the  Decision  of  Joint  School  Meeting  of  District  Xo.  7,  Pembroke, 
and  District  Xo.  9,  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  consolidating  said  dis¬ 
tricts  bv  establishing  a  Union  Free  School  therein. 

Where,  in  a  meeting,  held  in  two  school  districts  pursuant  to  the  joint  call  of  the  trustees  of 
said  districts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  districts, 
whether  a  union  free  school  sho,  1  be  established  therein  and  said  districts  consolidated  and  the 
nrtices  of  said  meeting  were  posted  less  than  twenty  days  prior  to  raid  meeting,  but  omission 
to  post  was  not  willful  and  fraudulent  and  it  appeared  that  the  qualified  voters  of  said  districts 
respectively  were  personally  served  with  notice  of  said  meeting  at  least  six  days  prior  thereto 
the  action  of  said  meeting  will  not  be  set  aside.  Title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  L-.  w  does  not 
require  that  tbe  resolution  establishing  such  union  free  school  should  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  each  of  said  districts,  but  at  least  fifteen  of  the  voters  of  each  district  being 
present,  a maj  rity  of  tbe  qualified  voters  present  and  voting,  from  both  districts,  in  favor 
of  said  resolution, 'is  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  title. 

(Decided  July  6,  1893.) 

H.  B.  Cone ,  attorney  for  appellants. 

LeSeur  &  Lent ,  attorneys  for  respondents. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  a  school  meeting  held  in 
the  above  named  districts  on  March  11,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  union  free  school  district. 

It  appears  that  there  were  present  and  voting  at  said  meeting 
188  persons,  and  that  102  votes  were  cast  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  said  two  districts  bv  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school 
therein,  and  eighty-six  votes  were  cast  against  such  proposition, 
the  proposition  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixteen  votes. 

It  appears  that  on  or  about  February  14,  1893,  a  petition  signed 

bv  fifteen  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  entitled  to  vote  at  school 

■«/ 

meetings  in  each  of  the  said  school  districts,  respectively,  of  dis¬ 
trict  Xo.  7  of  Pembroke,  and  Xo.  9  of  Batavia,  was  presented  to 
J.  H.  Dickenson,  sole  trustee  of  district  Xo.  7  of  Pembroke  and 
John  Moore,  sole  trustee  of  district  Xo.  9  of  Batavia,  asking 
that  a  meeting  be  called  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
bv  a  vote  whether  said  districts  should  be  consolidated  into  a 

t  / 

union  free  school  district,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  555  of  the-  Laws  of  1864.  That  on  or  about  February  21 , 
1893,  in  compliance  with  said  request  or  petition,  said  trustees  of 
said  districts  did  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  districts, 
entitled  to  vote  thereat,  to  be  held  at  Seminary  Hall,  East  Pem¬ 
broke,  on  Saturday,  March  11,  1893,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  by  a  vote  of  such  districts  whether 
a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  therein,  in  conformitv  to 
the  provisions  to  that  end,  of  chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1864. 
and  the  amendments  thereof.  That  printed  notices  of  said  meet¬ 
ing,  including  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  school  meetings,  were 
printed,  and  five  copies  thereof  were  posted  in  various  conspicuous 
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places  in  each,  of  said  districts,  respectively,  on  February  22,  1893, 
seventeen  days  prior  to  said  meeting,  except  that  one  of  said 
notices  was  posted  in  district  No.  9,  on  February  23,  1893.  That 
the  omission  to  post  said  notices,  for  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to 
said  meeting  was  not  willful  and  fraudulent,  but  was  due  to 
mistake  of  said  trustees  in  fixing  the  time  of  said  meeting  on 
March  eleventh,  in  counting  the  days  in  the  month  of  February 
as  thirty-one  instead  of  twenty-eight.  That  all  of  the  legal  voters 
of  said  districts,  respectively,  were  personally  served  with  notice 
of  said  meeting  at  least  six  days  prior  thereto.  It  is  not  claimed 
by  the  appellants  that  if  any  voter  of  said  districts  or  either  of 
them  was  not  served  personally  with  a  notice  of  said  meeting  that 
the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 

Section  7  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law  of  1864,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  proceedings  of  no  neighborhood  or  district  meeting 
shall  be  held  illegal  for  want  of  a  due  notice  to  all  the  persons 
qualified  to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission 
to  give  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 

It  appears  that  the  said  meeting  held  on  March  11,  1893,  was 
fully  attended,  188  having  voted.  It  is  not  claimed  that  any 
qualified  voter  in  district  No.  7,  of  Pembroke,  was  absent  from  the 
meeting,  and  it  is  claimed  that  but  eight  qualified  voters  in  district 
No.  9  of  Batavia  were  absent.  The  resolution  to  consolidate  said 
districts  by  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therein  was 
adopted  by  sixteen  majority,  and  had  the  eight  voters  from  dis¬ 
trict  No.  9  of  Batavia  been  present  and  voted  against  the  reso¬ 
lution  it  would  then  have  been  adopted  by  eight  majority.  The 
appellants  contend,  as  the  principal  ground  of  their  appeal,  that 
because  the  notices  required  by  the  school  law  to  be  posted  in  five 
conspicuous  places  in  each  of  the  said  districts,  for  at  least 
twenty  days,  were  not  posted  but  seventeen  days,  the  action  of 
said  meeting  should  be  set  aside.  The  intent  and  object  of  the 
law  is  that  the  qualified  voters  of  the  said  districts  should  have 
notice  of  the  time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting.  The  purpose 
of  the  law  is  to  give  every  legal  voter  a  full  and  free  opportunity 
to  cast  his  or  her  ballot  for  or  against  the  proposition.  It  clearly 
appears  that  all  of  the  voters  of  said  two  districts,  respectively, 
had  such  notice,  and  all  of  said  voters,  with  the  exception  of 
eight  residing  in  district  No.  9,  of  Batavia,  were  present  at  said 
meeting.  It  is  seldom  that  at  school  meetings  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  voters  residing  in  the  district  or  districts  are  pre¬ 
sent,  as  it  appears  were  present  at  said  meeting  of  March  11,  1893, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  notice  of  the  meeting  was  ample  and 
sufficient  to  all  of  the  voters  of  said  districts,  and  that  no  voter 
residing  therein  was  misled  or  injured  or  prejudiced  or  absent 
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from  said  meeting  by  the  failure  to  post  notices  of  said  meeting 
at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  holding  the  same.  It 
appears,  upon  the  argument  and  submission  of  the  appeal  herein, 
that  in  February  14,  1891,  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  said  dis¬ 
tricts  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union  free  school’ 
district;  that  179  votes  were  cast,  and  the  proposition  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  union  free  school  had  a  majority  of  three  votes.  For 
certain  irregularities  the  action  of  such  meeting,  upon  appeal, 
was  declared  of  no  effect.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years  another 
meeting  was  held  and  a  greater  number  of  voters  was  present, 
and  the  majority  for  a  union  free  school  was  larger.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  the  subject  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  fully,  and  the  voters 
of  said  district  had  full  knowledge  of  the  meeting  of  March 
eleventh  and  attended,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  said 
district  desire  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therein. 

The  appellants  have  not  shown  that  they  are  aggrieved,  i.  e.. 
injured,  either  by  reason  of  the  notices  of  the  meeting  for  March 
11,  1893,  not  being  posted  for  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  said 
meeting,  nor  by  the  action  of  said  meeting  in  voting  to  consoli¬ 
date  said  districts  bv  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school 

t. 

therein.  All  the  voters  of  said  districts  had  notice  of  said  meet¬ 
ing,  and  all  of  such  voters,  excepting  eight,  were  present  at  said 
meeting.  There  should  be  some  real  grievance,  some  positive  and 
serious  injury  sustained,  to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  Department. 
This  Department,  when  asked  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  school  meet-  4 
ings  or  school  officers,  always  inquires  into  the  bona  tides  of  such 
acts,  whether  the  things  done  were  such  as  it  was  proper  to  do: 
did  they  undertake  to  do  them  according  to  such  knowledge  as 
they  had?  Has  any  one  been  imposed  upon  or  wronged?  If 
irregularities  have  occurred  will  the  greater  hardship  be  imposed 
upon  individuals  and  greater  help  be  given  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  setting  aside  or  sustaining  .such  acts?  The  grievance 
upon  the  part  of  the  appellants  herein  by  the  action  of  said  meet¬ 
ing  of  March  11,  1893,  is  that  it  decides  to  consolidate  said  dis¬ 
tricts  by  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therein,  and 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 
This  is  not  a  real  grievance,  nor  such  serious  injury  as  should 
justify  an  appeal  to  this  Department,  nor  justify  the  Department, 
an  appeal  having  been  brought,  to  vacate  and  set  aside  the  action 
of  said  meeting.  The  formation  of  a  union  free  school  district 
is  a  proceeding  under  title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  and  is 
a  matter  entirely  within  the  powers  of  the  voters  of  the  territory 
of  the  proposed  district,  and  if  its  provisions  are  substantially 
complied  with,  the  statute  itself  creates  the  union  free  school 
district,  ipso  facto,  so  that  no  discretion  rests  with  the  State 
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Superintendent  to  determine  the  expediency  or  the  advisability 
of  ihc  action  taken. 

The  appellants  contend  that  where  there  is  a  joint  school  meet¬ 
ing  held,  under  sections  4  and  5  of  title  9  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  said  districts  by  the 
establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therein,  the  decision  estab¬ 
lishing  such  union  free  school  should  not  be  upheld  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  there  is  a  majority  in  each  district  in 
favor  thereof.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  contention  is  not 
tenable.  Section  4  of  title  9  provides  that  when  fifteen  persons 
entitled  to  vote,  from  each  of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts, 
shall  unite  in  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  dis¬ 
tricts  to  determine  whether  such  districts  shall  be  consolidated 
by  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therefor  and  therein, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  such  districts,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  to  give  public  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  some  convenient 
place  within  such  districts  and  as  central  as  may  be,  etc.  The 
meeting  held  under  the  foregoing  provisions  is  a  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  the  two  or  more  districts  mentioned  in  the  call  to  take 
action, on  the  proposition  to  consolidate  such  districts  by  the 
establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therefor  and  therein  and  not 
a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  districts  separately.  Section  5  of 
title  9  relates  to  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  and  had  at  such  meet¬ 
ings.  as  well  as  to  proceedings  at  meetings  held  under  sections  1 
and  2  of  title  9.  All  that  is  required  by  section  5  of  title  9  is, 
whether  the  meeting  is  held  under  sections  1,  2  or  4  that  fifteen 
of  the  legal  voters  shall  be  present,  if  the  meeting  is  of  one  dis¬ 
trict,  or  fifteen  voters  from  each  district  if  the  meeting  is  of  two 
or  more  districts,  and  that  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting 
shall  determine  the  proposition  presented  to  the  meeting.  The 
word  “  district,’’  used  in  the  sentence  in  section  5,  “  by  the  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  a  majority  present  and  voting,  determine  to  establish 
a  union  free  school  in  said  district,”  means  the  district  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1  and  2,  or  the  joint  or  consolidated  district 
composed  of  the  two  or  more  districts  joining  in  the  meeting  called, 
under  section  4.  Had  the  Legislature  intended  that  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  called  and  held  under  section  4,  that  there  must  be  a  majority 
of  the  voters  present  and  voting  at  such  meeting,  residing  in  each 
of  said  districts,  joining  in  the  call  to  consolidate  such  districts  by 
the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therefor  and  therein,  it 
would  have  so  stated. 

Tlie  appellants  seem  to  apprehend  that  there  is  a  scheme  on  the 
part  of  the  respondents  to  acquire  for  the  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  certain  property  known  as  “  the  Rural  Seminary.”  Under 
the  provisions  of  title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  and  the 
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amendments  thereof,  boards  of  education  of  union  free  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  no  power,  without  a  vote  of  their  respective  districts, 
to  purchase  sites,  change  sites,  designate  sites,  sell  sites,  or  to 
purchase  or  construct  school-houses  or  buildings,  or  additions  to 
school-houses  or  buildings,  or  sell  school  buildings. 

Upon  the  papers  presented  upon  the  appeal  herein  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  appellants  have  failed  to  sustain  their  appeal 
and  that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

Appeal  dismissed. 


No.  4183. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  B.  Russell  and  others,  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  held  August  22,  1893, 
in  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  Wawarsing,  Ulster  County,  in 
the  Election  of  Trustee. 

Where,  at  an  annual  school  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  trustee,  sixty-seven  ballots  were  cast, 
of  which  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  received  thirty-three  votes,  Louis  A.  Hoornbeek  received 
thirty-two  votes,  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  received  one  vote,  and  C.  D  B.”  received  one  vote,  and  the 
one  vote  for  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  was  given  to  Louis  A.  Hoornbeek,  and  the  ballot  with  “C.  D.B.'-* 
was  given  to  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek,  and  said  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  declared  to  be  elected. 
Held,  that  there  was  no  election  of  trustee  and  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  was  ordered 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  trustee. 

(Decided  September  22,  1893.) 

This  appeal  is  from  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  held 
in  union  free  school  district  No.  2,  Wawarsing,  Ulster  county,  held 
on  August  22,  1893,  in  the  election  of  a  trustee. 

It  appears,  from  the  papers  presented  upon  this  appeal,  that 
sixty -seven  ballots  were  cast  for  the  office  of  trustee,  as  follows: 
Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  received  thirty-three  votes;  Louis  A.  Hoom- 
beek  received  thirty- two  votes;  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  received  one 
vote,  and  “  C.  D.  B.”  received  one  vote.  In  the  canvass  of  the 
ballots  so  received  the  one  vote  for  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  was  given 
to  Louis  A.  Hoornbeek,  and  the  ballot  with  “  0.  D.  B.”  upon  it 
was  given  to  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek,  and  result  of  the  ballot 
declared  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  that  there  were 
sixty-seven  votes  cast,  of  which  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  received 
thirty-four,  and  Louis  A.  Hoornbeek  received  thirty-three. 

Trustees  of  the  school  districts  of  the  State  must  be  elected 
by  ballot  and,  except  in  school  districts  where  the  election  of 
trustees  is  had  under  chapter  248,  of  the  Laws  of  1878,  and  the 
amendments  thereof,  the  persons  having  a  majority  of  votes  respec¬ 
tively,  shall  be  elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  district  No.  2,  Wawarsing,  Ulster 
county,  sixty- seven  persons  voted  for  trustee,  a  majority  of  which 
would  be  thirty -four  votes.  It  appears  that  no  one  received  thirty- 
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four  votes.  Tlie  counting  of  the  ballot  for  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  for  Louis 
A.  Hoornbeek  and  the  ballot  for  “  C.  D.  B.”  for  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoom- 
beek  was  error  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  such  meeting.  The 
ballot  for  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  should  have  been  counted  as  a  vote  for 
the  person  whose  name  appeared  upon  said  ballot,  and  not  for 
Louis  A.  Hoornbeek.  The  ballot  for  “  C.  D.  B.”  wa^  a  defective 
ballot  and  could  not  be  counted  for  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek,  nor 
for  any  person,  as  there  was  not  upon  said  ballot  the  name  of  any 
person.  The  ballot  for  trustee  at  said  meeting  should  have  been 
reported  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  sixty-seven; 
necessary  to  a  choice,  thirty-four;  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  received 
thirty- three;  Louis  A.  Hoornbeek,  thirty-two;  S.  A.  Hoornbeek 
received  one,  and  one  ballot  was  defective. 

No  person  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  there 
was  no  election  of  a  trustee,  and  another  ballot  should  have  been 
taken. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  courts  of  this  State,  that 
a  canvassing  board  has  no  power  to  determine  that  votes  returned 
as  cast  for  one  man  were,  in  fact,  intended  for  another  person, 
bearing  another  and  different,  although  similar,  name,  and  has  no 
power  to  count  and  allow  such  votes  for  such  other  person. 

It  is  clear  the  ballot,  having  upon  it  the  letters  “  C.  D.  B.”  was 
defective,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  meeting  had  no  authority 
of  law  to  count  the  ballot  for  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek;  neither  had 
they  authority  to  count  the  ballot  cast  for  S.  A.  Hoornbeek  to 
Louis  A.  Hoornbeek,  nor  for  any  other  person  than  the  one  whose 
name  was  written  thereon. 

In  my  opinion  the  appeal  herein  should  be  sustained. 

I  do  find  and  decide: 

That  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  was  not  elected  as  a  trustee  of 
union  free  school  district  No.  2,  town  of  Wawarsing,  Lister 
county,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said  district,  held  on  August  22, 
1893,  and  that  no  person  was  elected  a  trustee  of  said  district 
at  said  meeting.  That  the  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered.  That  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  said  union  free  school  district  No.  2,  town  of 
Wawarsing,  Lister  county,  held  on  August  22,  1893,  as  declared 
and  decided  that  Lewis  D.  B.  Hoornbeek  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  said  district,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  vacated  and  set  aside. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  said  union  free  school  district  No.  2,  town  of  Wawar¬ 
sing,  Lister  county,  be  forthwith  called,  under  the  provisions 
of  school  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  trustee  for  said 
district  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee,  created  by 
the  failure  of  sa-kl  district  to  elect  a  trustee  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  therein  on  August  22.  1893. 
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No.  4192. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  John  E.  Casey  for  the  Removal  of 

Adelbert  Case  as  Clerk  of  School  District  No.  6,  Town  of  North 

Norwich,  Chenango  County. 

Where,  upon  application  to  a  district  cL  rk  by  a  qualified  voter  of  the  district  for  permission  to 
examine  the  minutes  of  the  annual  school  meeting  of  the  district,  the  clerk  refused  to  permit 
such  voier  to  examine  such  minutes,  using  vulgar  and  profane  language  in  expressing  such 
refusal,  held  that  the  clerk  was  guilty  of  a  willful  violation  of  duty  and  an  order  made  for  his 
removal. 

(Decided  November  2,  1893.) 

W.  H.  /Sullivan,  attorney  for  petitioner. 

This  is  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  for  the  removal 
of  one  Adelbert  Case  as  clerk  of  school  district  No.  6,  town  of 
North  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  for  willful  violation  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty. 

A  petition  of  John  E.  Casey,  a  resident  and  taxpayer  in  said 
school  district,  duly  verified  on  September  16,  1893,  setting  forth 
certain  charges  against  said  Case  with  specifications  of  the  facts 
to  establish  such  charges,  and  having  annexed  thereto  the  affi¬ 
davits  of  said  Casey,  of  one  Perry  Hunt  in  support  thereof,  and 
a  notice  addressed  to  said  Case  that  said  petition  and  affidavits 
would  be  pres§nted  to  me  at  Albany  and  application  thereupon 
be  made  to  remove  said  Case  from  his  said  office  of  clerk  of  said 
district,  and  requiring  said  Case  to  transmit  his  answer  to  said 
application  duly  verified,  to  this  Department  within  ten  days  after 
service  of  said  notice,  petition  and  application,  or  the  charges 
contained  therein  would  be  deemed  admitted,  with  proof  of 
service  of  copies  of  said  petition,  affidavits  and  notice  upon  said 
Case  on  September  19,  1893,  were  filed  in  this  Department  on 
September  23,  1893.  No  answer  to  said  petition,  etc.,  has  been 
received  or  filed,  and  the  allegations  contained  in  said  petition, 
etc.,  are  considered  as  admitted  as  true  bv  the  said  Case.  The 
allegations  contained  in  said  petition,  etc.,  so  considered  admitted 
as  true,  are  as  follows: 

That  the  said  Adelbert  Case  was,  in  August  and  September, 
1893,  the  duly  elected  and  qualified  clerk  of  school  district  No.  6, 
town  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango  county;  that  on  or  about  August 
28,  1893,  about  9  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  John  E. 
Casey  and  Perry  Hunt,  each  of  wThom  was  a  resident,  voter  and 
taxpayer  of  said  school  district,  went  to  the  premises  of  said 
Adelbert  Case,  the  clerk  of  said  school  district,  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  of  said  Case,  to  look  at  the  minutes  of  the  school  meeting 
of  said  district,  held  on  August  22,  1893,  and  the  said  Case,  in 
willful  violation  of  his  duty  as  such  clerk,  refused  to  permit  said 
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Casey  and  Hunt  to  look  at  and  inspect  such,  minutes,  using  vul¬ 
gar  and  profane  language  in  expressing  such,  refusal.  That  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  September,  1893,  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  said  Casey  and  Hunt  went  to  the  house  of  said  Case  and 
said  Casey  then  and  there  requested  said  Case  to  allow  him  to 
inspect  the  minutes  of  said  school  meeting  of  said  district  held  on 
August  22,  1893,  and  also  asked  for  a  copy  of  said  minutes;  that 
said  Case  told  said  Casey  that  he  would  not  let  him  see  the 
minutes,  and  to  get  right  off  from  his  premises,  or  he  would  slash 
him  right  down  Avith  a  corn  knife,  which  said  Case  then  held  in 
his  hand.  Said  Case  further  told  said  Casey  to  get  right  oft*  from 
his  premises  and  to  keep  off,  and  that  he  would  not  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  said  minutes. 

The  clerk  of  a  school  district  is  a  school  officer,  and  his  princi¬ 
pal  duties  are  defined  in  section  37  of  title  7  of  the  school  law. 
His  duty  is  to  record  the  proceedings  of  his  district  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  district,  etc.,  etc.;  to 
keep  and  preserve  all  records,  books  and  papers  belonging  to  his 
office  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor,  and  a  refusal  or 
neglect  so  to  do  subjects  him  to  the  forfeit  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  the  district,  to  be  recovered  by  the  trustees. 

The  proceedings,  records,  books  and  papers  in  possession  of  said 
clerk  are  the  property  of  the  district,  and  not  the  indhidual 
property  of  the  clerk.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  permit  any 
voter  to  freely  inspect  the  records  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  a 
willful  denial  of  this  right  by  a  clerk  would  subject  him  to  the 
liability  of  removal  from  office.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  a  voter  of  a  school  district  to  examine  and  copy  the  dis¬ 
trict  records,  under  reasonable  provisions. 

Section  18,  of  title  2,  of  the  school  laws  proAddes  that  whenever 
it  shall  be  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  school  commis¬ 
sioner,  or  other  school  officer,  has  been  guilty  of  any  willful  viola¬ 
tion  or  neglect  of  duty  under  the  school  act,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  may,  by  an  order  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
which  order  shall  be  recorded  in  his  office,  remove  said  school  com¬ 
missioner  or  other  school  officer  from  his  office. 

From  the  facts  established  upon  this  appeal  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  said  Adelbert  Case,  as  clerk  of  school  district  No.  6,  town  of 
North  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  was  guilty  of  willful  violation 
and  neglect  of  duty  under  the  school  laws,  as  such  clerk,  as  alleged 
in  said  petition,  etc. 

The  petition  herein  is  sustained. 

It  having  been  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  Adelbert  Case, 
clerk  of  school  district  No.  6,  town  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango 
county,  has  been  guilty  of  willful  violation  and  neglect  of  duty, 
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under  the  school  laws,  as  such  clerk,  I  do  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested,  order: 

That  the  said  Adelbert  Case  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  removed  from 
the  office  of  clerk  of  said  school  district  No.  6,  town  of  North  Nor¬ 
wich,  Chenango  county. 


No.  4186. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Lewis  Potter  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  School  District  No.  4,  Town  of  Highlands, 
Orange  County.' 

Where  at  an  annual  meeting  in  a  school  district,  a  trustee  and  collector  were  voted  for  by- 
acclamation  or  show  of  bands  and  not  by  ballot,  held  O  at  there  was  no  election  and  a  special 
meeting  was  orcereJ  for  electing  a  trustee  and  collector  by  ballot. 

(Decided  October  31,  1893). 

The  appellant  in  the  above  entitled  matter  appeals  from  the 
election  of  district  officers  of  school  district  No.  4,  town  of  High¬ 
lands,  Orange  county,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  said  district 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August,  1893,  upon  the  ground  that  *said 
officers  were  not  elected  by  ballot,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  school  laws.  Neither  the  appellant  nor  respondent  has  fur¬ 
nished  this  Department  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said 
meeting.  From  the  papers  presented  upon  said  appeal  it  appears 
that  two  persons  were  nominated  for  the  office  of  trustee;  that 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  requested  those  in  favor  of  John 
Weyant,  the  first  person  named,  to  say  aye,  and  those  opposed  to 
say  no,  and  upon  the  response  declared  said  Weyant  elected 
trustee.  Lawrence  Gibney  (the  chairman)  was  nominated  for  col¬ 
lector  and  also  one  Noah  Brooks;  that  the  chairman  proceeded  to 
take  a  vote  for  collector  by  calling  upon  those  present  to  show 
their  preference  by  raising  their  hands,  and  declared  Gibney  to 
have  received  thirteen  votes  and  Brooks  eight  votes.  No  ballot 
was  had  for  the  election  of  a  trustee  or  collector.  Said  district 
has  three  trustees. 

By  subdivision  4  of  section  16  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law,  as  amended  by  section  5  of  chapter  500  of  the  Laws  of 
1893,  it  is  enacted  that  district  school  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot;  the  person  having  the  majority  of  votes,  respectively,  for 
the  several  offices,  shall  be  elected,  except  in  school  districts  in 
which  the  election  of  officers  is  made  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  248  of  the  Laws  of  1878,  and  the  acts  amen¬ 
datory  thereof,  that  is,  in  school  districts  in  which  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  exceeds  300,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  district  to  the  school  commissioners.  By  the  law 
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above  quoted  the  qualified  voters  of  school  district  No.  4  of  the 
town  of  Highlands,  Orange  county,  were  required  at  its  annual 
meeting,  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August,  1893,  to  elect 
their  respective  district  officers  by  ballot 

It  clearly  appears  by  the  papers  filed  in  this  appeal  that  the 
trustee  and  collector  of  said  district  were  not,  nor  was  either  of 
them,  elected  pursuant  to  law,  that  is,  by  ballot,  but  by  acclama¬ 
tion  or  a  show  of  hands. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered,  That  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  said  school  district  No.  4,  town  of  Highlands,  Orange 
county,  as  related  to  the  election  of  a  trustee  and  a  collector  for 
said  district,  be,  and  the  same  axe,  hereby  vacated. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  the  trustees  of  said  school  district 
forthwith  call  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  trustee  and  collector  for  said  district  by  ballot,  a® 
required  by  subdivision  4,  section  16  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law. 


No.  4195. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Peter  E.  Demarest  v.  The  Board 

of  Education  of  Long  Island  City. 

Where  a  teacher  was  hired  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  September  12,  1892,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  before  the  term  of  employment  had  expired  by  the  board  of  education  without  cause. 
Held  that  such  dismissal  was  unlawful. 

(Decided  November  2,  1893.) 

Foster  ct*  Foster,  attorneys  for  appellant. 

William  E.  Stewart,  attorney  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Long  Island  City,  county  of  Queens,  taken  at  a  meeting  of  said 
board  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1893,  purporting  to  remove 
the  above  named  appellant  from  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
fifth  ward  (new)  school  in  Long  Island  City. 

The  appellant  alleges  as  grounds  of  appeal : 

First,  The  meeting  of  said  board  at  which  such  action  Avas 
taken  was  a  special  meeting  and  not  called  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  upon  said  matter. 

Second,  That  appellant’s  term  of  service  for  which  he  had  been 
employed  had  not  expired,  and  no  cause  whatsoever  touching  the 
qualifications  or  duties  of  appellant  as  principal  of  said  school, 
was  assigned  for  said  action. 

Third,  No  actual  cause  existed  for  said  action,  arising  from 
any  fault  or  misconduct  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  appellant. 
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Fourth,  That  no  charges  or  specifications  were  ever  served  upon 
or  delivered  to  the  appellant. 

Fifth,  That  no  proper  opportunity  was  given  to  or  afforded  the 
appellant  to  appear  before  said  board  of  education,  or  opportunity 
given  him  to  be  heard. 

Sixth,  That  the  alleged  acts  of  said  board  of  education  were 
illegal  and  void. 

An  answer  to  the  appeal  herein  was  interposed  by  the  board 
of  education  of  Long  Island  City. 

The  papers  presented  by  the  respective  parties  in  this  appeal 
are  quite  voluminous,  and  have  been  carefully  read  and  considered. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  respondents  that  the  appellant  was 
employed  as  principal  of  the  fifth  ward  (new)  school,  Long  Island 
City,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  from  September  12,  1892,  at  the 
annual  salary  of  $1,800,  payable  monthly  in  ten  equal  parts  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  except  the  months  of  July  and  August;  and 
that  said  appellant  was  dismissed  as  such  principal  by  the 
respondents  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  wras 
employed.  . 

The  following  facts  are  established  by  the  papers  presented  upon 
this  appeal: 

That  the  appellant  after  his  employment  as  principal  of  the 
said  fifth  ward  school,  duly  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such  principal,  and  continued  in  the  performance  of  the 
same,  until  forcibly  prevented  as  hereinafter  stated.  That  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of  Long  Island  City,  held  on 
January  11,  1893,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  appellant, 
principal  of  the  fifth  ward  school,  be  directed  to  act  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Long  Island  City,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
principal  of  the  new  fifth  ward  school,  without  compensation, 
until  further  notice  from  said  board;  that  a  communication 
dated  January  11,  1893,  signed  by  Thomas  A.  Larkin,  president 
board  of  education,  and  addressed  to  the  appellant  as  principal 
of  said  fifth  ward  school,  in  which  the  appellant  was  informed 
that  said  board  of  education,  at  a  meeting  held  that  evening,  had 
appointed  appellant  “  acting  superintendent  ”  of  schools  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  then  position  of  principal  of  said  fifth  wTard  school,  he 
to  hold  such  position  until  the  further  orders  of  said  board,  such 
duties  to  commence  at;  once.  That  said  appellant  received  a  com¬ 
munication,  under  date  of  January  11,  1893,  signed  by  Thos.  A. 
Larkin,  president,  addressed  to  appellant  as  principal  of  the  fifth 
ward  school,  informing  the  appellant  that  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Woods 
had,  on  that  day,  been  appointed  your  (the  appellant’s)  assistant 
principal  to  take  charge  of  school  in  your  (appellant’s)  absence, 
at  same  salary  as  at  present,  until  further  orders  of  said  board, 
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and  that  a  teacher  for  Mrs.  Woods’  class  would  be  sent  in  a  day 
or  two.  That  the  appellant  continued  to  perform  his  duties  of 
principal  of  said  school,  until  the  morning  of  January  30,  1893,. 
when  he  was  prevented  by  force  from  entering  the  school  build¬ 
ing  and  house,  and  performing  his  duties  as  such  principal.  That 
the  new  mayor  of  Long  Island  City  qualified  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  said  office  on  January  21,  1893,  and  on  January  24,  1893,. 
the  respondents  herein  qualified  by  filing  their  oaths  of  office. 

That  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  said 
board:  “City  Hall,  January  24,  1893,  8.30.  The  following  letter  • 
was  prepared  and  ordered  sent  to  each  of  the  several  schools  of 
the  city,  and  the  same  directed  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  teachers 
by  each  principal: 

Long  Island  City,  H.  Y.,  January  24,  1893. 

“To  all  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Inng  Island  City: 

“In  consequence  of  the  recent  outrageous  attempt  of  the  late 
mayor  of  this  city,  to  usurp  the  authority  and  powers  of  the 
rightful  incumbent  and  present  legally  constituted  mayor  of  this 
city,  Hon.  Horatio  S.  Sanford,  by  appointing  and  dismissing 
persons  without  authority.  We,  the  duly  appointed  and  qualified 
board  of  education  of  Long  Island  City,  hereby  direct  that  until 
further  notice  from  this  board,  you  are  requested  to  recognize 
Mr.  Sheldon  J.  Pardee  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  this 
city.  Any  principal  or  teacher  failing  to  fully  assent  to  and  act 
upon  this  requirement  will  be  considered  as  insubordinate  and 
will  be  disciplined  or  dismissed,  as  in  the  opinion  of  this  board 
mav  be  considered  advisable. 

“  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education.” 

There  is  no  proof  produced  of  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  such  letter  wTas  served  upon  the  appellant.  Mr.  Pardee 
alleges  that  he  delivered  it  to  appellant,  and  the  appellant  alleges 
Pardee  did  not  deliver  it  to  him. 

That  the  appellant,  on  or  about  January  30,  1893,  and  after  he 
had  been  forcibly  prevented  from  entering  the  school  house  in 
the  fifth  ward,  received  a  communication,  under  date  of  January 
28,  1893,  signed  by  Sheldon  J.  Pardee,  superintendent,  suspend¬ 
ing  the  appellant  from  his  position  and  directing  him  to  appear 
before  the  board  of  education,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
board  rooms  in  the  city  hall  on  Monday,  January  30,  1893,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  said  communication  to  show  that  it  was 
written  by  direction  of,  or  authorized  by,  such  board. 

That  on  January  30,  1893,  the  board  of  education  adopted  the 
following  resolution:  “That  Peter  E.  Demarest,  principal  of  the 
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fifth.  T\ard  new  school  be  dismissed  upon  evidence  before  this 
board  for  deserting  his  school  and  for  insubordination,  having 
refused  to  obey  the  order  issued  by  this  board  on  January  24, 
1893.  The  above  to  take  effect  immediately;”  that  notice  of  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  transmitted  to  appellant  by  letter  signed 
by  Sheldon  J.  Pardee,  superintendent,  and  dated  January  31,  1S93; 
but  was  not  received  by  appellant  until  March  8,  1893. 

That  no  charges  or  specifications  against  the  appellant  as 
teacher  in  said  public  schools  of  Long  Island  City,  or  as  principal 
of  said  fifth  ward  school,  whatever,  were  ever  served  upon  or 
received  by  the  appellant,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  such 
charges  were  ever  made  by  or  filed  with  the  respondent,  the  board 
of  education. 

The  respondent  present  with  their  answer  statements  that  on 
January  26,  1893,  the  appellant  visited  certain  schools,  and  that 
on  January  13  and  24,  1893,  he  visited  the  fourth  ward  school, 
that  up  to  1.30  p.  m.,  January  22,  1893,  he  was  not  present  at 
the  fifth  ward  school;  also  an  affidavit  of  Mary  L.  Woods  that 
appellant  after  January  11,  1893,  did  not  attend  the  fifth  ward 
school  as  principal,  but  came  to  the  school  occasionally,  asking 
her  how  matters  were  going  on.  Mrs.  Woods  corrects  this  affi¬ 
davit  and  states  that  the  words  “  did  not  attend  as  principal  ” 
should  read  “  did  attend  as  principal.”  In  connection  with  these 
statements,  which  are  evidently  presented  to  sustain  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  appellant  neglected  his  duties  as  principal  of  the 
fifth  ward  school,  should  be  taken  the  fact  that  on  January  11, 
1893,  the  appellant  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 
as  acting  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Long  Island  City,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  fifth  ward  school,  and 
that  Mrs.  Woods,  a  teacher  in  said  school,  was  designated  as 
assistant  principal  of  said  school  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
during  the  absence  of  the  appellant.  The  board  of  education 
knew  that  the  appellant  in  the  duties  of  acting  superintendent 
would  necessarily  be  absent  at  times  from  his  school;  that  such 
necessarv  absence  had  the  sanction  of  said  board,  and  Mrs.  Woods 
was  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  such  absence 
of  the  appellant.  The  respondent’s  charge  of  insubordination 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  allegation  contained  in  the  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Pardee  that  the  appellant  did  not  recognize  the  authority 
of  Pardee  as  superintendent  of  schooLs,  or  to  read  the  resolution 
passed  by  respondents  on  January  24,  1893,  hereinbefore  men¬ 
tioned.  Pardee  avers  a  copy  was  given  to  the  appellant,  and 
the  appellant  avers  it  was  not  delivered  to  him.  The  affirmative 
is  upon  the  respondents  to  establish  the  allegation  of  Pardee  and 
in  this  the  respondents  have  failed. 
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It  appears  that  there  was  a  contest  in  -Long*  Island  City  relative 
to  the  election  of  a  mayor,  in  which  the  schools  were  drawn  so 
far  as  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  education  was  concerned,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  greatly  excited  and  each  inhabi¬ 
tant  took  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  contestants  for  the 
office  of  mayor.  On  January  1,  1893,  Mr.  Gleason,  as  mayor, 
appointed  certain  persons  to  constitute  the  board  of  education 
of  said  city  and  such  board  removed  Pardee  as  superintendent 
and  appointed  the  appellant  as  acting  superintendent,  as  here¬ 
inbefore  stated.  On  January  21,  1893,  Mayor  Sanford  assumed 
the  duties  of  mayor  and  claimed  Mr.  Gleason  was  without  power 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  that  the 
board  so  constituted  was  without  power  to  remove  Pardee  as 
superintendent  of  schools.  It  is  claimed  that  appellant  refused  to 
recognize  Mr.  Sanford,  but  even  if  this  was  true,  the  failure  of 
a  school  teacher  to  instantly  recognize  a  change  in  the  political 
government  of  a  municipal  corporation  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  dismissal.  It  would  seem  that  under  the  excitement  existing 
in  said  city  by  reason  of  the  mayoralty  contest,  the  position 
taken  therein  by  the  appellant,  was,  to  some  extent,  the  cause 
of  the  action  taken  .by  the  respondents  on  January  30,  1893,  in 
dismissing  the  appellant  as  principal  of  the  fifth  ward  (new)  school. 

The  respondents  contend  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  not  jurisdiction  to  entertain  and  decide  the  appeal 
herein.  The  board  of  education  of  Long  Island  City  exists  under 
acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  to  said  city  and  is  a  body  cor¬ 
porate.  The  trustees  of  the  common  and  union  free  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  are  elected  pursuant  to  the  Consolidated  School 
Laws  of  the  State,  passed  May  2,  1864,  and  the  acts!  amendatory 
thereof,  and  are  bodies  corporate.  The  schools  of  said  city  are 
not  designated  as  “common”  or  “union  free  schools,”  but  they 
are  public  schools,  forming  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  State,  and  supported  in  part  from  public  school  moneys 
of  the  State,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State.  By  section  1  of  title  12 
of  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  it  is  provided  that  any  person, 
conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made 
as  specified  in  subdivisions  1  to  6,  inclusive,  may  appeal  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  subdivision  7  enacts:  “By  any  other 
official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other  matter  under  this 
act,  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,  may  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same;  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  question 
or  review  in  any  place  or  court  whatever.” 
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By  section  23  of  Charter  Laws  of  1871,  chapter  461,  page  969, 
the  light  of  appeal  to,  and  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  entertain  appeals  is  recognized  in  the 
provisions  that  in  any  suits  which  shall  be  brought  against  the 
said  board,  etc.,  for  any  act  performed,  etc.,  which  might 
have  been  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the  Superintendent,  no 
costs  shall  be  allowed  the  plaintiff,  etc. 

The  provisions  of  section  23  are,  in  substance,  the  same  as  the 
provisions  contained  in  section  6  of  title  13  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law  of  1864.  The  contention  of  the  respondents  is  not 
well  taken. 

The  respondents  contend  that  the  appellant  is  guilty  of  laches 
in  bringing  his  appeal.  It  appears  from  the  proofs  that  although 
the  resolution  of  the  respondents,  dismissing  the  appellant  as 
principal  of  the  fifth  ward  school,  was  passed  on  January  30,  1893, 
no  copy  of  said  resolution  was  given  to  the  appellant  until  March 
8,  1893,.  The  appeal  herein  was  verified  April  5,  1893,  a  copy 
was  served  upon  the  respondents  on  April  6,  1893,  and  the  original 
appeal,  with  proof  of  service  of  a  copy  on  respondent,  was  duly 
filed  in  the  Department  on  April  7,  1893. 

By  rule  5  of  the  rules  of  practice  of  this  Department  on  appeals, 
it  is  provided  that  the  original  appeal  and  all  papers  annexed 
thereto,  with  proof  of  service  of  copies,  must  be  sent  to  this 
Department  within  thirty  days  after  the  making  of  the  decision  or 
the  performance  of  the  act  complained  of,  or  within  that  time 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  complaint  came  to  the  appel¬ 
lant,  or  some  satisfactory  excuse  must  be  rendered  in  the  appeal 
for  the  delay.  The  contention  of  the  respondents  that  the  appeal 
was  not  brought  in  time  is  not  well  taken. 

The  courts  of  this  State  have  held  that  the  trustees  can  not 
dismiss  a  teacher,  without  cause  and  against  his  consent,  before 
the  expiration  of  his  contract.  This  Department  has  so  held.  In 
appeal  Xo.  3864,  A.  Hall  Burdick  v.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Long  Island  City,  and  appeal  3865,  Annie  M.  Lawton  v.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  Long  Island  City,  decided  March  26, 1890,  my  prede¬ 
cessor.  Superintendent  Draper,  so  held.  In  appeal  No.  3864,  Super¬ 
intendent  Draper  says :  “  There  is  no  difference  between  the 

legal  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees  in  cities,  and  like 
officers  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  except  as  such  differences 
have  been  created  by  statutes  having  special  application  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  city.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  special  statute 
conferring  any  greater  or  different  powers  upon  the  board  of 
education  of  Long  Island  City,  so  far  as  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
is  concerned,  than  trustees  of  schools  have  in  general.”  I  concur 
with  Superintendent  Draper. 
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In  subdivision  9  of  section  49,  title  9,  of  the  Consolidated  School 
Law,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  employment  of  the  appellant 
herein,  it  is  provided :  “  Nor  shall  any  teacher  be  dismissed  in 

the  course  of  a  term  of  employment  except  for  reasons  which,  if 
appealed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be 
held  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  such  dismissal.” 

I  decide  that  the  reasons  for  which  the  appellant  was  dismissed 
are  not  held  by  me  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  such  dismissal.  This 
being  so,  the  action  of  said  board  in  attempting  to  dismiss  the 
appellant  in  January,  1893.  without  cause,  was  unlawful. 

The  appeal  is  sustained,  and  the  action  of  the  board  in  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  appellant  is  held  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid. 


No.  4197. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  F.  S.  Pond,  Trustee  of  School  District 
No.  18,  Town  of  Tompkins,  Delaware  County,  v.  E.  E.  Conlon, 
School  Commissioner,  First  Commissioner  District,.  Delaware  County. 

An  order  of  a  school  commissioner,  condemning  desks  and  seats  in  Fchool-house  and  directing 
the  trustee  to  purchase  new  desks  and  new  seats,  will  be  sustained  upon  an  appeal  unless  it  is 
shown  either  that  it  was  not  made  w’th  authority  and  that  he  proceeded  irregularly  or  else 
that  it  was  clearly  unjust  and  opposed  to  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  district. 

(Decided  November  2,  1893.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  an  order  made  by  the  respondent,  as 
school  commissioner  of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Delaware 
county,  dated  September  5,  1893,  condemning  the  desks  in  the 
school-house  in  district  No.  18,  town  of  Tompkins,  Delaware 
county,  and  directing  the  appellant,  as  trustee  of  said  school  dis¬ 
trict,  to  remove  from  the  said  school  -house  all  of  the  desks  that  are 
by  said  order  condemned,  and  to  purchase  for  and  seat  said  school- 
house  with  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  desks  of  modern  design 
to  duly  accommodate  all  pupils  who  shall  attend  said  school,  at 
said  school-house,  the  amount  to  be  expended  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  8100,  and  ordering  that  said  order  shall  be  fully  obeyed 
within  thirtv  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

The  appellant  alleges  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  in  said  district  is  827,325,  made  up  of  farms  and  small 
holdings;  that  there  are  about  thirty-five  pupils  of  school  age  who 
reside  in  the  district;  that  there  is  a  fair  school  building  on  the 
school-house  site,  and  in  good  repair;  that  the  seats  complained 
of  are  ordinary  wooden  seats  and  desks,  and  need  but  slight  repairs 
to  make  them  suitable  for  use,  and  to  put  them  in  good  condition, 
and  that  an  outlay  of  ten  dollars  in  material  and  work  would  put 
them  in  as  good  condition  for  school  work  and  practical  service 
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as  desks  of  modern  design.  That  tlie  estimated  cost  of  taking  out 
the  present  seats  and  desks  and  putting  in  new  ones  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150,  and  that  the  taxation  of  such  a  sum 
upon  the  district  would  be  a  great  burden  and  extravagance 
in  the  present  hard  times.  That  at  the  annual  school  meeting, 
in  said  district,  the  question  of  a  change  of  desks  was  discussed, 
and  a  vote  taken  which  resulted  in  five  votes  for  a  change  and 
sixteen  votes  against.  That  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  district, 
held  on  September  21,  1893,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  five,  the 
appellant  was  directed  to  appeal  from  such  order  of  Commissioner 
Conlon.  The  appellant  avers  that  he  has  always  been  ready  to 
repair  said  desks  and  would  have  repaired  them  before  had  he  not 
been  stopped  by  the  service  upon  him  of  said  order  of  said  Conlon. 

The  respondent  shows  that  for  the  past  three  years  he  has 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  voters  of  said  district  in  the 
matter  of  re-seating  the  school-house,  hoping  that  the  district 
would,  of  their  motion,  reseat  said  school-house  without  requiring 
him  to  act  in  the  matter.  That  on  June  15,  1893,  he  visited  the 
school-house  in  said  district  and  made  a  careful  and  critical  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  seats  and  desks  therein,  made  measurements,  tested 
the  seats  by  sitting  in  various  ones,  and  while  there,  made  the 
following  record :  “  School-house  must  be  reseated ;  old  seats  are 

loose  from  floor;  made  of  plain  boards  and  posts  nailed  together; 
seats  too  high;  small  children’s  feet  do  not  touch  the  floor;  seat 
part  seventeen  and  one-quarter  inches  high;  desk  part  so  high  that 
small  children  can  not  reach  to  work  thereon,  while  sitting;  too 
high  for  an  adult  to  write  with  convenience  or  comfort;  back  of 
desk  about  vertical,  and  all  seats  are  badlv  cut,  marred  and  dis- 
figured,  and  some  of  them  are  falling  to  pieces;  there  are  twenty- 
one  double  desks  in  school-house.”  The  respondent  avers  that  the 
foregoing  statement  so  made  by  him  is  true.  That  the  respondent 
on  August  3, 1893,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  then  trustee  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  requesting  him  to  call  up  the  matter  of  reseating  said  school- 
house  and  have  vote  taken  thereon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
district  on  August  22,  1893.  The  respondent  avers  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  appellants,  that  it  will  cost  $150  to  reseat  said  school- 
house  is  erroneous;  that  first-class  double  desks  can  be  purchased 
for  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  each,  and  that  twenty  such  desks  will  be  ample  to 
accommodate  all  the  pupils  who  will  attend  said  school,  and  that 
eighty-five  dollars  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  order  made  by  him. 

To  the  answer  of  respondent  are  annexed  the  affidavits  of  four 
qualified  voters  of  the  said  district,  sustaining  the  statements  of 
the  respondent  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  desks,  and 
averring  their  judgment  to  be  that  such  conditions  can  not  be 
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overcome  or  removed  by  repairing  such  desks.  There  are  also 
annexed  to  said  answer  the  affidavits  of  Alice  M.  Skinner  and 
Sadie  B.  list,  each  of  whom  has  tanght  the  school  in  said  dis¬ 
trict,  affirming  the  statements  of  the  respondent  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  said  desks,  and  the  repairing  of  the  desks  will  not  make 
them  suitable  or  comfortable  for  the  pupils  attending  said  school. 

The  appellant  has  filed  a  reply  to  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
in  which  he  states  that  he  believes  that  the  respondent  is  an 
interested  party  in  compelling  the  appellant  to  reseat  said  school- 
house,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  respondent  served  the  order 
appealed  from,  by  mail,  he  inclosed  with  it  a  copy  of  a  circular 
of  The  United  States  School  Furniture  Company,  having  written 
upoii  it  the  following:  “A.  J.  Devereaux,  Agent,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,”  which  the  appellant  says  he  believes  was  a  suggestion  to 
buy  of  a  party  with  whom  the  respondent  was  financially  inter¬ 
ested,  etc.  The  respondent  in  his  rejoinder  to  such  reply,  alleges, 
under  oath,  that  he  has  never  received,  either  directly  or  indir¬ 
ectly,  any  money  or  valuable  thing,  emolument,  reward  or  promise 
of  reward  of  any  kind  or  nature,  whether  as  a  consideration  for 
his  influence  in  the  sale  or  use  of  any  furniture  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever  for  use  in  any  school,  and  that  his  purpose  in  sending  the 
circular  was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  appellant  in  obeying 
said  order  and  giving  him  information  where  such  furniture  might 
be  purchased,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

To  the  reply  of  appellant  is  annexed  an  affidavit  of  himself  and 
ten  other  voters  of  said  district,  containing  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  desks  and  seats  in  the  school-house  are  not,  in  their 
opinion,  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  shown  by  respondent  and  can 
be  repaired  at  a  small  expense  so  as  to  be  just  as  good  as  new 
seats,  etc.  There  are  also  annexed  the  affidavits  of  two  teachers 
and  a  carpenter  to  the  same  effect. 

In  his  reply  the  appellant  alleges  that  the  teachers,  List  and 
Skinner,  whose  affidavits  are  annexed  to  the  answer  herein,  are 
disappointed  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  school. 
Both  Miss  List  and  Miss  Skinner  deny,  under  oath,  that  they  are- 
disappointed  applicants  as  teachers  in  said  school.  It  can  not  be 
assumed  that  even  if  they  were  disappointed  applicants,  that  for 

I  this  reason  they  would  swear  to  anything  they  did  not  know  or 
believe  to  be  true. 

The  order  of  the  commissioner  should  be  sustained  unless  it  is 
shown,  either  that  it  was  not  made  with  authority,  and  that  he 
proceeded  irregularly,  or  else  that  it  was  clearly  unjust  and 
opposed  to  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  district.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  appellant  to  show  this,  if  he  can. 

After  a  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  the  papers 
filed  in  this  appeal,  I  do  not  find  that  appellant  makes  such  a  case 
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as  tv  ill  justify  me  in  setting1  aside  the  order  appealed  from.  There 
is  no  allegation  that  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioner  have 
not  been  regularly  taken,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  full  statu¬ 
tory  authority  to  make  just  such  an  order  as  he  has  made.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  that  he  has  not  exercised  a  sound  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  premises. 

Acting,  as  I  believe,  for  the  best  interests  of  education  in  said 
school  district,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  demands 
better  school  accommodations  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
I  dismiss  the  appeal  herein,  and  confirm  the  order  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Conlon,  appealed  from,  and  do  hereby  order  and  direct  the 
said  trustee  of  school  district  No.  18,  town  of  Tompkins,  Delaware 
county,  to  comply  with  the  terms  in  said  order  contained,  extend¬ 
ing  the  time,  however,  for  the  completion  of  said  work  until 
December  15,  1893. 

I 


No.  4198. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  George  L.  Kilmer  and  George  Brin- 
golf  from  Proceedings  of  a  School  Meeting  held  July  8,  1893,  in 
School  District  No.  3,  Towns  of  Southfield,  Middletown  and  North- 
field,  County  of  Richmond. 

To  establish  the  allegation  in  an  appeal,  that  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote,  voted  at 
said  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  chairman,  etc.,  the  appellants  must  establish  by  competent 
proof  that  said  persons  were  not  qualified  voters  in  the  district,  and  that  they  voted  for  said 
chairman  and  that  without  their  vote  said  chairman  would  not  have  been  elected.  In  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  new  school-house  site  by  a  district  meeting  the  State  Superintendent,  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  controversy  and  without  being  able  to  personally  inspect  the  site,  is  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  overruling  the  determination  of  the  meeting,  unless  the  proof  is  clear  and  strong  that 
he  should  do  so,  in  order  to  save  the  district  from  a  great  error. 

(Decided  November  4,  1S93.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  a  school  meeting 
held  July  8,  1893,  in  school  district  No.  3,  towns  of  Southfield, 
Middletown  and  Nortlifield,  county  of  Richmond,  and  the  selection 
or  designation  of  a  school  site  thereat.  The  grounds  for  said 
appeal,  as  alleged  therein,  are,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

That  the  site  alleged  to  have  been  designated  is  absolutely 
improper;  that  the  said  site  is  not  only  far  removed  from  all  the 
public  highways,  but  that  it  is  at  present  absolutely  inaccessible 
from  any  way  or  road  whatsoever,  being  in  the  middle  of  private 
property,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  property  of  private 
owners;  that,  even  in  the  future,  the  only  possibility  of  access  held 
out  depends  upon  the  contingent  opening  of  a  private  road  not  low 
existing  at  all,  and  for  which  the  consent  and  action  of  the  two 
separate  and  independent  owners  will  be  necessary,  which  private 
road  even  is  wholly  indefinite  in  time,  manner  and  maintenance, 
and  which  at  best  will  not  be  subject  to  public  control;  that  said 
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road  will  not  even  tlien  furnish,  access  to  a  large  portion  of  ";he 
district  except  by  the  most  indirect  and  circuitous  method,  so 
that  people  residing  within  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  said 
site  will  have  to  go  a  mile  or  more  to  gain  said  access;  that  the 
non-existant  road,  depending  upon  the  indefinite  action  of  two 
independent  private  owners,  is  even  so  only  to  reach  another  pri¬ 
vate  road  at  present  scarcely  used,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  site 
thus  debarred  from  access,  and  in  a  remote  quarter  of  private 
property,  is  one  made  in  a  district  noted  for  its  improved  and  excel¬ 
lent  public  highways  particularly  fitted  to  furnish  ready  and  fair 
access  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  different  portions  of  the  district. 

That  the  said  site  is  one  of  manifest  injustice  to,  and  a  gross 
breach  of  good  faith  towards,  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
Middletown  consolidated  in  the  present  district.  That  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  former  trustees  of  the  former  school  district  Xo.  4  of 
Middletown,  now  consolidated  in  and  with  the  present  district, 
was  obtained  upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  school  site 
should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  main  public  highway  dividing 
the  two  towns,  nor  should  it  be  beyond  the  railroad  tracks  running- 
in  the  Southfield  district,  but  should  be  substantiallv  near  the 
central  point  between  the  said  former  districts.  That  the  well- 
known  improved  and  macadamized  public  highway,  known  as  the 
Richmond  road,  at  its  junction  with  the  Perth  Amboy  road,  forms 
the  extreme  southeastern  end  of  the  said  former  district  Xo.  4  of 

Middletown,  and  is  the  fair  and  natural  and  easily  accessible 

/  €/ 

central  point  of  the  two  former  districts;  that  to  take  the  site 
absolutely  away  from  the  natural  converging  point  and  from  all 
the  public  highways  of  the  district  and  to  place  it  in  an  inacces¬ 
sible  point,  nearly  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  and  beyond  the 
railroad  tracks  at  Southfield,  is  a  gross  injustice  as  well  as  breach 
of  faith,  and  calculated  to  deprive  the  voters  of  Middletown  and 
those  of  Xorthfield  of  the  benefit  of  the  school  which  they  will  be 
obliged  to  support.  That  the  former  districts  of  Southfield  and 
Middletown  have  their  school  sites  and  schools  respectively;  that 
the  attendance  of  Middletown  is  about  sixty  pupils  to  that  of 
Southfield  of  about  thirty  pupils,  the  average  attendance  at  South- 
field  for  the  last  year  being  only  sixteen. 

That  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  under  which  said  site  was 
adopted  w*ere  illegal,  irregular  and  improper,  in  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  autocratically  decided  that  the  selection  or 
vote  should  not  be  by  ballot;  that  upon  the  protest  made  md 
motion  for  a  ballot  as  to  whether  the  said  vote  should  be  by  ballot, 
he  refused  to  permit  such  ballot,  but  ordered  the  matter  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  division,  and  in  the  confusion  that  ensued  it  w^as 
virtually  impossible  to  challenge  illegal  voters;  that,  in  disgust  at 
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said  rulings  and  tlie  disorder  ensuing,  a  large  number  of  legal 
voters  present  left  the  meeting,  protesting  against  such,  methods; 
that  over  ten  persons,  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  voted  at  said 
meeting  on  the  election  of  chairman,  and  on  the  division  aforesaid. 

The  appellants  further  allege  that  a  protest  against  said  site, 
signed  by  forty-nine  voters  of  the  former  Middletown  district,  has 
been  presented  to  them  and  by  them  filed  with,  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Richmond  county,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  part  of  their 
appeal;  but  such  protest  is  not,  nor  is  any  copy  thereof,  annexed 
to  such  appeal,  nor  filed  in  this  Department. 

The  appeal  is  verified  by  the  appellants,  but  no  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  appealed  from,  nor  any  map  showing 
the  location  of  the  site  designated,  nor  any  affidavits  in  support 
of  the  appeal,  is  either  annexed  to  the  appeal  or  filed  with  this 
Department. 

An  answer  to  the  appeal  has  been  interposed,  signed  by  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school  distinct,  and  a  voter  of  said  district. 
Annexed  to  the  answer  is  a  map  of  Staten  Island,  upon  w^hich  is 
marked  the  position  of  the  school  site  designated  at  the  meeting 
and  other  points  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the  answer,  and  a 
swwn  copy  of  a  petition,  signed  by  eighty-one  voters  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  approving  the  said  site  designated  at  said  meeting  of  July  8, 
1893,  and  averring  that  said  site  is  central  both  geographically 
and  as  to  population,  and  in  every  way  a  proper  and  desirable  site 
for  a  school  building. 

The  answer  denies  the  allegation  in  the  appeal  that  the  site 
selected  is  far  removed  from  all  the  public  highways,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  inaccessible  by  any  way  or  road  whatever,  and 
alleges  that  said  site,  as  appears  from  the  map  annexed,  is  situate 
at  the  westerly  end  of  Eighth  street,  on  the  property  of  D.  J.  Tyson; 
that  Eighth  street  is  one  of  the  public  streets  of  the  village  of  Xew 
Dorp,  is  fifty  feet  wide,  with  good  sidewalks,  boarded  nearly  its 
entire  length,  with  shade  trees  planted  regularly  on  both  sides  its 
entire  length,  and  has  more  houses  on  it  than  any  street  in  said 
village  except,  perhaps,  Rose  avenue;  that  in  offering  the  site  to 
the  district,  Mr.  Tyson  expressly  agreed  to  give  a  street  in  front  of 
the  site,  and  to  extend  it  to  Oakwood,  another  thriving  village,  a 
little  southwest  of  New  Dorp ;  that  the  property  traced  in  black 
ink  on  said  map,  known  as  Oakwood,  has  a  fine  new  depot,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  sixteen  new  cottages  have  been  erected 
and  that  a  road  connecting  the  two  villages  wTill  shorten  very 
materially  to  many  the  distance  to  said  school-house  site.  That 
aside  from  anv  new  road  the  said  site  is  more  accessible  to  a 

fj 

majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district  than  the  site  proposed  by 
one  of  the  appellants,  and  supported  at  the  meeting  by  the  appel- 
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lants;  that  Eighth  street  has  been  opened  eight  years,  has  a 
water  main  down  to  Beach  avenue,  within  150  feet  of  the  site 
selected,  and  is  in  every  way  a  public  street.  That  there  are 
203  houses  within  the  consolidated  district,  of  which  ninety-four 
are  south  of  the  Amboy  road  west  of  its  junction  with  Beach 
avenue,  and  to  all  of  these  the  site  selected  is  nearer  than  the 
site  favored  by  the  appellants;  that  all  southeast  on  New  Dorp 
avenue,  Mill  road  and  the  settlement  on  or  near  Beach  avenue, 
must  come  up  New  Dorp  avenue  to  reach  either  site,  and  when 
they  reach  Eighth  street  they  are  1,480  feet  from  the  site  selected 
and  2,690  feet  from  the  site  favored  by  the  appellants,  by  the 
nearest  route;  that  those  residing  to  the  south  and  west  will  take 
Guyon  or  Tyson  avenue  or  their  private  lanes  to  the  Amboy  road 
and  so  on  to  its  junction  with  Beach  avenue,  when  they  will  be 
nearer  the  site  selected  than  that  favored  by  appellants;  that  all 
the  houses  north  of  the  track  on  Fifth  street  and  four  north  of 
the  track  and  east  of  New  Dorp  lane,  numbering  fifteen,  are  also 
nearer  the  site  selected,  making  a  total  of  109  houses  out  of  208 
that  are  by  existing  roadways  nearer  the  site  selected  than  that 
favored  by  appellants.  That  as  to  the  geographical  location  of 
the  site  selected,  the  respondents,  answering  the  allegation  of 
the  appellants  that  the  site  selected  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
junction  of  the  Amboy  and  Richmond  road,  aver  that  the  distance 
in  a  direct  line  is  1,926  feet,  and  by  existing  road  2,205  feet. 
Upon  the  map  annexed  to  the  answer  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  are  defined  by  blue  pencil  tracing  and  there  is  also  upon 
said  map  two  circles  in  blue  with  the  selected  site  as  a  center. 
The  respondents  allege  that  one  of  these  blue  circles  has  a  radius 
of  three  fourths  of  a  mile  and  the  other  one  and  one- fourth  miles ; 
that  there  are  also  two  circles  in  red,  of  the  same  size  as  those 
in  blue,  having  the  lot  favored  by  the  appellants  as  a  center,  and 
that  the  three-fourths  mile  circle  in  blue  contains  within  its 
limits  more  of  the  district  property  and  less  of  outside  property 
than  the  circle  of  the  same  size  in  red;  and  that  this  is  true 
of  the  one  and  one-fourth  miles  circle  in  blue  as  compared  with 
the  one  and  one-fourth  miles  in  red;  that  from  the  extreme  north 
of  the  district  in  a  straight  line  to  the  site  selected  the  distance 
is  12,560  feet,  and  from  said  site  in  a  straight  line  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  district  the  distance  is  14,250  feetb  a  difference  of 
1,690  feet,  so  that  the  center  of  the  district,  taking  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  must  be  845  feet  further  south  than 
the  site  selected,  instead  of  at  the  junction  of  the  roads,  which 
the  appellants  aver  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  site 
selected;  that  the  site  selected,  as  appears  by  the  circles  on  the 
map,  is  also  nearer  the  center  in  an  east  and  west  direction 
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than  the  lot  favored  by  appellants.  That  the  site  selected  is 
1,480  feet  from  the  railroad  station  platform  by  the  nearest  side¬ 
walk,  and  the  said  platform  is  1,920  feet  by  the  nearest  sidewalk 
to  the  lot  favored  by  appellants.  The  respondents  allege  that 
it  is  more  important  to  those  at  Oakwood  to  have  the  site  nearer 
the  railroad  station  with  cross  roads  on  either  side  of  track,  the 
focns  of  travel,  and  Where  many  bring  their  children  in  their 
conveyances  on  their  way  to  the  city,  etc.,  etc.,  than  the  junction 
of  the  Amboy  and  Richmond  road. 

That  as  to  the  center  of  population  the  respondents  allege  that 
the  three-fourths  mile  circle  in  blue  contains  nineteen  more  houses 
than  the  one  in  red,  and  that  the  one  and  one-fourth  mile  circle 
in  blue  leaves  out  but  twenty-six  houses  in  the  district.,  while 
the  one  and  one-fourth  mile  circle  in  red  leaves  out  thirty-four 
bouses;  that  within  eight  years  there  have  been  erected  ninety- 
two  good  substantial  villas  and  hotels  in  that  portion  of  the 
district  lying  south  and  east  of  the  Amboy  and  Richmond  road, 
while  during  the  same  period  there  have  been  erected  but  twelve 
on  that  portion  of  the  district  north  and  weist  of  said  road,  and 
that  the  center  of  population  will  continue  to  shift  southward. 
That  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  old  third  district 
of  Southfield  for  year  1892  (which  lies  south  and  east  of  Amboy 
and  Richmond  road)  wTas  $195,000,  While  in  the  balance  of  the 
district  which  was  formerly  the  fourth  of  Middletown,  the  assessed 
valuation  for  1892  wras  $115,000.  That  the  average  attendance 
in  the  fourth,  district  of  Middletown  for  the  last  three  months 
before  closing  the  school  was  less  than  ten. 

The  respondents  deny  the  allegations  in  the  appeal,  of  breach 
of  good  faith  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Middle¬ 
towm  consolidated  in  the  present  district  in  the  designation  of 
the  new"  site. 

That  by  the  census  recentlv  taken  for  the  trustees7  annual 
report  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  residing  south  and 
east  of  Amboy  road  is  124,  while  the  balance  of  the  district 
contains  104. 

The  respondents  deny  that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  at 
which  the  said  site  was  designated,  acted  unfairly  or  declared 
the  selection  of  the  site  must  be  decided  by  an  aye  and  nay  vote, 
but  allege  that  said  chairman  after  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  law7  stated  that  the  meeting  must  decide  whether  the  vote 
should  be  by  ballot  or  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the 
ayes  and  noes,  and  that  thereupon  the  meeting,  by  a  large 
majority  decided  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  by  taking 
and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  was  done;  that  said  chair¬ 
man  acted  most  fairly,  maintaining  good  order,  granting  every 
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one  full  time  to  speak  upon  every  motion,  even  asking  for  an 
expression  from  different  sections;  tliat  tlie  appellants  left  the 
meeting  upon  finding  themselves  in  a  minority. 

The  respondents  allege  that  the  site  selected  at  the  said  dis¬ 
trict  meeting  whether  as  to  cost,  salubrity,  healthfullness,  geograph¬ 
ical  location,  center  of  population,  convenience  in  getting  to 
and  from  it,  improvements,  neighborhood  and  future  development 
of  the  district,  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  school  site  in 
said  district. 

The  appellants  have  never  asked  for  permission  to  reply  to  the 
answer  of  the  respondents,  and  no  reply  to  said  answer  has  been 
filed  by  the  appellants.  The  burthen  is  upon  the  appellants  10 
establish  their  appeal  by  a  preponderance  of  proof. 

Bv  subdivision  18  of  section  16  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Laws,  added  by  section  6  of  chapter  500  of  the  Laws  of 
1893,  it  is  enacted  that:  “In  all  propositions  arising  at  said  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  authorizing 
the  levy  of  a  tax  or  taxes,  the  vote  thereon  shall  be  bv  ballot  or 
ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes  of  such 
qualified  voters  attending  and  voting  at  such  district  meetings.” 
The  paragraph  above  quoted  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
special  meeting  held  on  July  8,  1893,  in  school  district  Xo.  3, 
towns  of  Southfield,  Middletown  and  Xorthfield,  and  said  meeting 
had  the  power  and  right  to  determine  whether  the  vote  upon  the 
question  of  the  designation  of  a  school -house  site  should  be  by 
ballot  or  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes. 
The  action  of  the  chairman  in  submitting  the  matter  of  voting 
thereon  to  the  meeting  was  proper,  and  the  method  by  which 
the  vote  upon  the  question  was  had  and  taken  was  legal. 

To  establish  the  allegation  in  the  appeal.  “  that  over  ten  per- 
soue  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  voted  at  said  meeting  on  the 
election  of  chairman,  and  on  the  division  aforesaid,”  the  appel¬ 
lants  must  establish  by  competent  proof  that  said  persons  were 
not  qualified  persons  in  the  district,  and  that  they  voted  for  said 
chairman  or  upon  said  decision,  and  that  without  their  votes 
said  chairman  would  not  have  been  elected  or  division  carried. 
In  this  the  appellants  have  failed. 

The  power  to  designate  a  school  site  is  given  by  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  School  Laws  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  respective  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  special  meeting  held  on  July  8, 
1893,  in  said  district  was  not  legally  called,  and  it  does  appear 
that  the  proceedings  had  and  taken  at  said  meeting  were  pursu¬ 
ant  to  law.  That  being  so.  the  action  of  the  meeting  in  the 
designation  of  the  school  site  is  to  be  sustained,  unless  it  is 
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clearly  shown  to  be  against  the  educational  interests  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  burthen  of  proof  is  upon  the  appellants.  It  is  for 
them  to  show,  if  they  can,  that  the  site  is  not  suitable  for  school 
purposes.  This  they  have  failed  to  do,  in  view  of  statements 
of  respondents,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  interposed.  The 
deliberate  determination  of  a  district  meeting  must  be  upheld, 
unless  it  very  clearly  appears  that  it  was  ill-advised.  The  State 
Superintendent,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  controversy,  and 
without  being  able  to  personally  inspect  the  site,  is  not  justified 
in  overruling  the  determination  of  a  district  meeting,  unless  the 
proof  is  clear  and  strong  that  he  should  do  so  in  order  to  save 
the  district  from  a  great  error.  The  proofs  in  this  appeal  do  not 
satisfy  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  intervene. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  4200. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  A.  Roedel,  F.  J.  Tolles  and 
Walter  C.  Reid,  from  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  in  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  East  Chester,  Westchester 
County. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  a  union  free  school  district  for  the  election  of  trustees  three  persons  were 
elected,  when  only  two  persons  should  have  been  elected  for  a  full  term  of  three  years.  Held , 
that  the  person  elected  to  fill  an  alleged  vacancy,  no  such  vacancy  existing:,  such  election  was 
illegal  and  void .  The  voters  in  a  union  free  school  district  have  no  authority,  under  the  school 
law,  to  elect  a  district  clerk. 

(Decided  November  15,  1893.) 

Herbert  B.  Lent ,  attorney  for  respondents. 

c 

The  appellants,  three  members  of  the  board  of  education  of 
union  free  school  district  No.  1,  town  of  East  Chester,  Westchester 
county,  appeal  from  action  and  proceedings  of  the  animal  meeting 
of  said  district  in  the  election  of  three  persons  as  trustees  of  sapd 
district,  and  of  a  person  as  district  clerk.  The  appellants  ask 
for  my  decision  to  questions  relative  to  the  action  of  said  meeting 
in  relation  to  other  matters  before  said  meeting.  Nathan  Johnson, 
a  member  of  said  board  of  education,  has  interposed  an  answer 
to  said  appeal,  and  the  appellants  have  filed  a  reply  to  such 
answer.  Both  the  appeal  and  answer  herein  have  annexed  to 
them,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said  annual  meeting,  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  said  meeting. 

It  appears  that  said  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  in., 
on  August  22,  1893,  and  Nathan  Johnson  was  duly  elected  chair¬ 
man,  and  W.  E.  Heyward,  secretary ;  that  a  motion  was  made  and 
adopted  to  elect  two  trustees  for  full  term,  and  one  trustee  to  fill 
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vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of  Mr.  Belmont;  that  two  tellers 
were  appointed  and  a  ballot  was  taken  with  the  result  as  follows: 
Theodore  D.  Bich  received  109,  and  Fred  H.  Hart,  108;  Thomas 
Beattie  received  fifty-six,  and  Lawrence  B.  Holler,  fifty -five,  for  the 
full  term  of  three  years;  Lawrence  B.  Holler  received  108  votes 
to  fill  vacancy,  one  year;  and  E.  L.  Tourmine  received  108  votes 
for  district  clerk;  that  upon  the  result  of  the  ballot  being 
announced  the  chairman  declared  Theodore  D.  Kich,  Fred  H.  Hart 
and  Lawrence  B.  Holler  to  be  duly  elected  to  fill  the  offices  of 
trustees,  and  E.  L.  Tourmine,  as  district  clerk. 

The  contention  of  the  appellants  is  that  there  were  but  two 
trustees  to  be  elected,  to  wit,  for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Holler,  as  trustee,  was  illegal  and  void,  as 
there  wras  no  vacancy  in  the  board  of  trustees  to  be  filled;  also, 
that  the  meeting  had  no  powder  to  elect  a  district  clerk. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  appellants  and  respondent  that  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  union  free  school  district,  as  constituted  at  the 
establishment  of  said  union  free  school,  consisted  of  six  members, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  such  number  has  been  changed. 

It  appears  that  in  1889,  Thomas  B.  Hodge  and  Edward  Cordial 

w^ere  elected  trustees  for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and  their 

terms  of  office  would  expire  in  1892;  that  in  1890,  Theodore  D. 

Bich  and  L.  B.  Halsev  wrere  elected  trustees  for  the  full  term  of 

«/ 

three  years  and  their  terms  of  office  wTould  expire  in  1893;  that 
Halsey  resigned  March  8,  1892,  and  Mr.  Beid  was  appointed  in 
place  of  Halsey;  that  in  1891,  Nathan  Johnson  and  William  Hitch¬ 
cock  w'ere  elected  trustees  for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and 
their  terms  of  office  would  expire  in  1894;  that  Hitchcock  resigned 
April  15,  1892,  and  Mr.  Boedel  was  appointed  in  place  of  Hitch¬ 
cock;  that  in  1892,  it  was  necessary,  at  the  annual  meeting,  to 
elect  three  trustees  for  three  years  in  place  of  Messrs.  Hodge  and 
Cordial,  one  trustee  for  two  years  in  place  of  Hitchcock,  and  one 
trustee  for  one  year  in  place  of  Halsey;  that  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  1892,  W.  A.  Boedel  and  Walter  C.  Beid  were  elected 
trustees  for  the  full  term  of  three  years;  F.  J.  Tolies  for  trustee 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  F.  W.  Belmont  for  the  term  of  one 
year;  that  after  said  annual  meeting  of  1892,  said  board  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following:  Boedel  and  Beid,  each  for  three  years; 
their  respective  terms  expiring  in  1895;  Johnson  and  Tolies,  for 
two  years;  their  respective  terms  expiring  in  1894,  and  Bich  and 
Belmont  for  one  year;  their  respective  terms  expiring  in  1893; 
that  Belmont  removed  from  the  district  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and 
School  Commissioner  Noxo'n  appointed  Mr.  Yale  as  trustee,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  such  removal  of  Mr.  Belmont.  It 
appears  from  the  foregoing  that  at  said  annual  meeting,  held  in 
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said  district,  in  August,  1893,  tlie  terms  of  office  as  trustees  of 
Messrs.  Rich  and  Belmont  respectively  expired,  and  said  meeting 
had  the  legal  right,  and  it  was  its  duty  to  elect  two  trustees  for 
the  full  term  of  three  years  in  place  of  said  Rich  and  Yale, 
appointed  in  the  place  of  Belmont;  that  said  meeting  did  elect 
Theodore  D.  Rich  and  Fred  H.  Hart  as  trustees  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years;  that  said  board  of  trustees  of  said  district,  since 
August  22,  1893,  is  constituted  as  follows:  Nathan  Johnson  and 
F.  J.  Tolies,  whose  respective  term  of  office  will  expire  in  August, 
1894;  W.  A.  Roedel  and  W.  C.  Reid,  whose  respective  terms  of  office 
will  expire  in  August,  1895,  and  Theodore  D.  Rich  and  Fred  H. 
Hart,  whose  respective  terms  of  office  will  expire  in  August,  1898. 

I  find  and  decide  that  the  action  of  said  annual  meeting  of 
said  district,  in  voting  for  L.  B.  Holler,  as  trustee,  for  an  unex¬ 
pired  term,  was  illegal  and  void,  there  not  then  existing  any 
vacancy  in  the  unexpired  term  of  any  trustee  that  the  meeting 
had  the  1  egail  power  to  fill,  said  meeting  having  the  authority  and 
power  only  to  elect  two  trustees  for  a  full  term  of  three  years  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Rich  and  Yale;  said  Yale  having  been  appointed 
in  place  of  Belmont,  who  had  removed  from  the  district,  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

Section  7  of  title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law  of  1864,  as 
amended  by  chapter  161  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  provides  that  boards 
of  education  of  union  free  school  districts  may,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  entitled  to  vote  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  taxation,  to  be  had  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  appoint  a  clerk  to  the  board.  Such  appointed  clerk  must  be 
a  resident  of  the  district,  and  a  person  other  than  a  trustee  or  a 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  board.  The  clerk  so  appointed  shall 
be  the  general  librarian  of  the  district,  and  also  perform  all  the 
clerical  and  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office.  For  his  services 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  salary,  which  shall  not  be  greater 
than  twenty-five  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar,  to  be  computed  from 
the  actual  average  daily  attendance  for  the  previous  year,  as  set 
forth  in  the  annual  report  to  the  school  commissioner,  or  less,  as 
in  the  best  judgment  of  said  legal  voters  to  be  had  at  such 
annual  meeting;  such  consent  and  approval  not  to  be  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  one  year.  In  case  no  provision  is  made 
at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  appointment  and 
payment  of  a  clerk,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  board  will  appoint 
one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  clerk. 

Prior  to  the  amendment  of  section  7,  in  1877,  said  section 
provided  that  said  board  should  elect  one  of  their  number  clerk 
thereof,  who  should  also  be  the  general  librarian  of  the  district. 
Ifc  seems  that  said  union  free  school  district  No.  1,  of  East  Chester, 
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has  for  a  number  of  years  elected  a  “  district  clerk  ”  and  did,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  elect  one  E.  L.  Toumine  “district  clerk; 
and  the  said  board  of  education  have  elected  annually  one  of 
their  number  as  clerk. 

Under  section  7,  above  referred  to,  the  board  of  education  can 
appoint  a  clerk,  not  a  member  of  said  board,  who  will  be  entitled 
to  a  salary  when  so  authorized  by  an  annual  meeting.  The 
annual  meeting  does  not  “  appoint,"  but  may  “  advise  and  consent  ” 
to  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  at  a  certain  salary,  which  salary  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  cents  for  each  pupil  of  the  number  in 
actual  average  daily  attendance,  as  stated  in  said  section.  Such 
authorization  of  the  meeting  to  such  appointment  is  valid  for  one 
year  only.  The  clerk  so  appointed  does  not  hold  over  after  his 
term  of  office,  which  is  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  If  no  provision  is  made  by  the  annual  meeting  for  a  clerk, 
the  board  shall  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  as  clerk;  but  no 
salary  or  compensation  can  be  paid  for  his  services. 

The  annual  meeting  in  said  district  did  not  “  advise  and  con¬ 
sent  ”  to  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  at  a  certain  salary;  it  elected 
a  clerk,  but  that  it  had  not  the  legal  right  to  do,  for  by  section 
7,  the  appointment  must  be  made  by  the  board.  Not  having 
advised  and  consented  to  the  appointment  of  clerk  at  a  certain 
salary  in  the  manner  provided  by  said  section  7,  the  election  of  the 
meeting  of  said  Toumine  as  district  clerk  was  illegal  and  void, 
and  the  board  of  education  had  the  legal  authority  to  elect  one  of 
said  board  as  clerk,  but  who  can  not  be  paid  any  salary  or  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services. 

By  section  15  of  title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law  of  1864, 
it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  education,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  district,  besides  any  other  report  or 
statement  required  by  law,  to  present  a  detailed  statement  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  for  the  ensuing 
year  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  public  moneys,  specifying 
the  several  purposes  for  which  it  will  be  required,  and  the  amount 
of  each.  By  section  16  of  said  title  9  it  is  provided  that  after 
the  presentation  of  such  statement,  the  question  shall  be  taken 
upon  voting  the  necessary  taxes  to  meet  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  when  demanded  by  any  voter  present,  the  question  shall 
be  taken  upon  each  item  separately,  and  the  inhabitants  may 
increase  the  amount  of  any  estimated  expenditures,  or  reduce  the 
same,  except  for  teachers’  wages,  and  the  ordinary  contingent 
expenses  of  the  school  or  schools. 

At  said  annual  meeting  in  said  district  said  board  submitted 
to  the  meeting  a  detailed  statement  in  writing  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  required  for  the  year  ensuing  for  school 
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purposes,  exclusive  of  public  moneys,  specifying  the  several  pur¬ 
poses  for  wliich  it  will  be  required,  and  the  amount  for  each,  and 
the  said  several  sums  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $4,400.  No 
voter  present  at  the  meeting  demanded  that  the  question  should 
be  taken  upon  each  item  separately.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  amount  to  be  raised  be  the  sum  of  $3,800,  without  specifying 
the  several  purposes  which  it  was  for  or  the  amount  of  each,  and 
upon  a  ballot  taken  upon  this  motion  ninety-three  votes  were 
cast,  of  which  fifty-eight  votes  were  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,800 
and  thirty-five  votes  were  against  any  appropriation.  The  meet¬ 
ing  had  the  legal  right  to  reduce  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
board  to  be  required  for  the  year  then  ensuing  for  school  purposes, 
except  for  teachers’  wages  and  the  ordinary  contingent  expenses 
of  the  schools,  and  the  vote  to  raise  the  sum  of  $3,800  was  legally 
adopted.  The  action  of  the  meeting  in  voting  the  sum  of  $3,800 
can  not  be  ignored  by  the  board,  nor  can  the  board  assess  the 
amount  of  $4,400  as  presented  by  it  to  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
failed  to  designate  the  specific  purposes  for  which  the  sum  of 
$3,800  should  be  expended  and  the  amount  for  each  purpose,  and  I 
can  not  direct  the  board  as  to  the  expenditure  thereof,  nor  indicate 
in  what  items  submitted  by  the  board  the  reduction  is  to  be 
made. 

Section  17  of  title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  provides 
that,  if  the  inhabitants  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  vote  the  sum  or 
sums  estimated  necessary  for  teachers’  wages,  after  applying 
thereto  the  public  moneys,  and  other  moneys  received  or  to  be 
received,  for  that  purpose,  or  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  vote 
the  sum  or  sums  estimated  necessary  for  ordinary  contingent 
expenses,  the  board  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  same,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  same  had  been  voted  by  the  inhabitants.  A  motion  was 
made  at  said  meeting  to  raise  $625  in  addition  to  the  sum  already 
voted  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  various  funds  overdrawn 
t>y  reason  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  school,  and  for  other 
expenses  not  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  of  last  year,  and 
said  motion  was  laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  optional  with  the 
voters  present  to  lay  the  motion  upon  the  table  or  to  have  taken  a 
ballot  upon  it.  The  meeting  decided  to  lay  the  motion  upon  the 
table,  and  their  action  was  legal.  There  is  no  provision  of  the 
school  law  which  required  that  a  ballot  should  be  taken  upon  it. 
The  proposed  appropriation  of  $625,  in  addition  to  the  sum  already 
appropriated,  not  having  been  voted  for  by  the  meeting,  there  is 
no  legal  authority  in  the  board  to  include  the  same  in  the  tax-list 
and  assessment  of  the  district. 

Section  20  of  title  9  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law  provides 
that  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  boards  of  education,  respec- 
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tively,  to  have  reference  in  all  expenditures  and  contracts  to  the 
amount  of  moneys  which  shall  be  appropriated,  or  subject  to  their 
order  or  drafts,  during  the  current  year,  and  not  to  exceed  that 
amount.  The  qualified  voters  in  union  free  school  districts,  duly 
and  legally  assembled,  only,  under  the  school  law,  have  authority 
to  make  appropriations  of  money  and  vote  taxes  for  maintaining 
schools  in  their  respective  districts.  Boards  of  trustees  have  no 
authority,  under  the  school  laws,  to  assess  and  levy  taxes,  other 
than  for  such  purposes  and  such  sums  as  they  are  so  directed  by 
the  district  meetings,  except  when  such  meetings  neglect  or  refuse 
to  vote  sums  necessary  for  teachers’  wages  and  for  ordinary  con¬ 
tingent  expenses.  Said  boards  have  no  legal  authority  to  exceed 
in  their  contracts  and  expenditures  the  sums  appropriated  and 
voted  at  the  district  meeting.  When  the  district  meeting  votes 
a  specific  sum  for  a  specific  purpose,  no  part  of  sum  so  voted  can 
be  legally  expended  by  said  boards  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  for  which  it  was  appropriated;  nor  can  said  boards  legally 
transfer  unexpended  balances  in  any  of  such  funds  to  make  good 
a  shortage  that  may  exist  in  any  other  fund  except  by  consent  of 
the  district  meeting,  as  said  boards  have  no  legal  authority  to 
exceed  the  sums  appropriated  for  special  purposes,  and,  hence, 
there  should  not  be  any  shortage. 

Bo  much  of  the  appeal  herein  as  is  taken  from  the  action  and 
proceedings  had  and  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  union 
free  school  district  No.  1,  East  Chester,  Westchester  county,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  election  of  Lawrence  B.  Holler  as  trustee  of  said  district 
for  an  unexpired  term,  and  the  election  of  E.  L.  Toumine  as  dis¬ 
trict  clerk,  is  sustained,  and,  as  to  the  other  matters,  said  appeal  is 
dismissed. 

It  is  ordered  that  so  much  of  the  action  and  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  held  on  August  22,  1893,  in  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  town  of  East  Chester,  Westchester  county,  as  relates 
to  the  election  of  Lawrence  B.  Holler  as  a  trustee  of  said  district, 
and  the  election  of  E.  L.  Toumine  as  district  clerk,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  vacated  and  set  aside  as  illegal  and  void;  and  the 
election  of  said  Holler  as  trustee  and  said  Tounnine  as  district 
clerk  is,  and  each  of  them  is,  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal  and 
void. 
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No.  4201. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Nathan  Johnson  and  Theodore  D. 
Rich,  from  Proceedings  of  a  Special  Meeting  held  on  July  5,  1893, 
in  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  East  Chester,  West¬ 
chester  County. 

Where  a  special  meeting  of  a  district,  duly  called,  was  held,  meeting  duly  organized,  a  motion 
was  made  to  adjourn  sine  die,  such  special  meeting,  under  the  call  of  the  trustees  had  been 
duly  held  and  no  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  could  be  held  except  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  legal  call  therefor  as  required  by  the  school  law.  Boards  of  education  of  union 
free  school  districts  have  no  authority,  under  the  school  law,  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
special  meeting  or  the  annual  meeting  of  their  respective  school  districts  had  been  legally 
conducted  or  not,  nor  whether  or  not  the  proceedings  thereof,  furnished  to  them  by  the  clerk 
or  secretary  of  the  meeting  are  correct,  or  whether  the  action  and  proceedings  had  and 
taken  at  said  meetings  are  legal  or  not.  The  power  to  decide  such  matters  is  given  by  the 
school  laws  only  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  an  appeal  taken  from  the  action 
and  proceedings  of  such  meetings. 

(Decided  November  16,  1893.) 

Herbert  D .  Lent,  attorney  for  appellants. 

Stephen  J.  Stilwell,  attorney  for  respondents. 

The  above- nan  l  ed  appellants,  two  of  the  mem  bens  of  the  board 
of  education  of  union  free  school  district  Not  1,  town  of  East 
Chester,  Westchester  county,  appeal  from  the  action  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  an  alleged  special  meeting  held  in  said  district  on 
July  5,  1893,  at  which  it  wais  claimed  it  was  voted  to  raise  $8,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  building  of  a  new  school-house 
thereon,  and  the  bonding  of  said  district  therefor.  Also,  from  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  district 
in  refusing  tto  record  the  proceedings  of  a  special  meeting  duly 
held  in  said  distiict  on  said  July  o,  1893,  and  in  recording  the 
proceedings  of  said  alleged  special  meeting;  also,  from  the  refusal 
of  said  board  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
said  district,  held  on  August  22,  1893. 

An  answer  to  the  appeal  has  been  filed  by  Messrs.  Roedel,  Tolies, 
Reid  and  Yale,  four  of  the  members  of  said  board. 

From  the  papers  presented  upon  said  appeal,  if  appeal’s  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  union  free  school  district 
No.  1,  town  of  East  Chester,  to  be  held  at  the  primary  school-house, 
Garden  avenue,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  Mount  Vernon, 
on  AVednesday,  July  5, 1893,  at  7  o’clock,  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $8,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  school-house  thereon,  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  district,  and  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  said  sum, 
was  duly  called  by  the  board  of  education  of  said  district.  Ihat 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned  a  large  number"  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  district  assembled,  and  said  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Nathan  Johnson,  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
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who,  on  motion  of  John  JEL  Davis,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  William  F.  Johnson  was  elected  secretary;  that  the 
chairman  stated  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  after  some  discussion 
a  motion  was  made  and  adopted  that  the  meeting  adjourn  sine 
die,  and  thereupon  a  large  number  of  persons  left  the  room. 
That  after  the  adjournment  of  said  meeting  and  such  persons  had 
left  the  room,  those  remaining  in  the  room  organized  a  meeting 
by  the  election  of  S.  J.  Stilwell  as  chairman  and  J.  M.  Eeid, 
clerk;  that  a  resolution,  stating  in  substance  that  a  meeting  had 
been  legally  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  school-house  in  the  district, 
and  whereas  a  certain  number  of  persons  forcibly  entered  the 
school-house,  and  in  a  violent  and  boisterous  manner,  interfered 
with  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  and  whereas 
said  body  of  people  have  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die, 
without  legally  organizing  the  same;  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 
that  we  now  proceed  to  organize  the  meeting  in  accordance  with 
said  call,  was  then  adopted;  that  two  tellers  were  appointed  and 
a  resolution  was  made  and  seconded  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
call  for  this  meeting,  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  school-house  thereon, 
in  this  section,  appropriation  to  be  obtained  at  once  by  the 
issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  district,  a  portion  of 
which,  not  exceeding  $1,000,  to  be  retired  each  year 
until  the  w'hole  sum  is  paid,  and  that  we  now  proceed  to  a 
ballot,  which  was  adopted;  that  a  ballot  was  had  at  which  fifty- 
nine  votes  were  cast,  of  which  fifty-five  were  for  the  resolution 
and  four  against;  that  a  motion  was  adopted  that  the  poll -list 
and  ballots  be  kept  under  seal  by  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  for 
future  reference,  and  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  be  signed  by 

the  chairman  and  secretarvand  forwarded  to  the  board  of  educa- 

*/ 

tion,  and  thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned.  That  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  education  held  on  July  25, 1893,  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  meetings  held  on  July  5,  1893,  duly  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  clerk  of  the  respective  meetings  were  presented  and  said 
board,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one,  adopted  a  resolution  that  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Stilwell  wTas  chairman  be 
received  and  approved  as  minutes  of  said  meeting,  the  board 
deeming  said  meeting  to  be  the  regular  and  lawful  meeting  held 
in  response  to  the  call  for  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  on  said  July 
5,  1S93,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  Nathan  Johnson 
was  chairman  and  W.  F.  Johnson  was  secretary  were,  as  the  clerk 
of  said  board  states  in  his  letter,  under  date  of  July  26,  1893, 
to  W.  F.  Johnson,  “  ignored.”  That  said  board  refused  by  a 
majority  vote  to  enter  the  minutes  of  the  annual  school  meeting, 
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lield  in  said  district  on  August  22,  1898,  as  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary  of  the  meeting,  upon  the  minute-book  of  the 
district,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  incomplete  and  were 
improper. 

That  no  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  action  and  proceed¬ 
ings  had  and  taken  at  the  special  meeting  of  said  district,  held 
July  5,  1893,  at  which  Nathan  Johnson  was  chairman,  and  W.  F. 
Johnson  was  secretary. 

e/ 

The  allegations  in  the  appeal  relative  to  the  proceedings  at 
the  special  meeting  held  on  July  5,  1893,  at  which  Nathan  John¬ 
son  was  chairman,  are  supported  by  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  the  affi¬ 
davits  of  nine  qualified  voters  who  were  present  at  said  meeting. 
Each  of  said  affiants  states  that  said  meeting  was  duly  organized 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  was  properly  conducted, 
and  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  a  true  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  said  meeting. 

The  respondents  allege  in  their  answer  that  a  certain  number 
of  persons  forcibly  entered  the  school-house  and  in  a  violent  and 
boisterous  manner  interfered  with  the  object  for  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called;  as  soon  as  said  boisterous  persons  could  be  gotten 
from  the  meeting  the  secretary  of  the  board  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  etc.  The  respondents  allege  as  grounds  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  first  meeting  that  no  secretary  was  elected  or  tellers 
appointed,  neither  was  any  call  read  or  any  vote  taken  on  saad 
call.  Three  of  the  respondents,  Messrs.  Roedel,  Tolies  and  Reid, 
deny  that  they  were  present  at  said  first  meeting,  and  therefore 
can  not  know  of  their  own  knowledge,  whether  their  allegations 
are  true.  Annexed  to  the  answer  and  in  support  thereof,  are  the 
affidavits  of  James  M.  Reid  and  George  S.  Yale,  each  of  whom 
avers  that  he  was  present  at  the  first  meeting.  Mr.  Reid  admits 
that  a  chairman  was  elected  and  that  a  motion  was  made  to 
adjourn  sine  die,  and  that  said  meeting  adjourned;  he  alleges 
no  secretary  was  elected,  no  minutes  taken,  no  tellers  appointed, 
and  no  call  read;  no  discussion  was  had  relative  to  the  raising  of 
funds;  and  that  everybody  was  shouting  and  that  his  request  to 
be  heard  was  refused.  Mr.  Yale  alleges  that  the  meeting  was  not 
duly  organized  and  was  illegally  conducted ;  but  does  not  aver  that 
the  meeting  was  boisterous  or  noisy.  He  avers  no  minutes  were 
taken,  no  tellers  appointed,  no  call  read;  but  admits  a  chairman 
was  elected  and  a  motion  made  to  adjourn  sine  die,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  allegations  contained  in  the  appeal,  that  said  board  of 
education  refused  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 
on  July  5,  1893,  at  which  Nathan  Johnson  was  chairman,  and 
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W.  F.  Johnson  secretary,  and  the  minutes  of  the  annual  school 
meeting,  held  on  August  22,  1893,  are  admitted  by  the  respondents. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  appellants  have,  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  proof,  established  that  the  meeting  held  in  said 
district  on  July  5,  1893,  of  which  S.  J.  Stilwell  wTas  chairman  and 
James  M.  Reid,  secretary,  was  not  a  valid  and  legal  meeting  of 
the  voters  of  said  district.  At  the  time  and  place  named  in  the 
call  issued  and  served  by  the  board  of  education,  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  assembled ;  the  appellants  say  “  between  100 
and  150,  and  all  the  room  could  hold,  and  respondents  do  not 
controvert  said  statement.  The  hour  of  holding  the  meeting  must 
be  strictly  observed  and  there  is  no  allegation  that  anything  was 
done  prior  to  the  hour  at  which  the  meeting  was  called.  No 
authority  exists  for  holding  the  meeting  before  the  designated 
hour,  and  no  legal  objection  rests  upon  the  inhabitants  who  may 
have  assembled  at  such  time  to  wait  for  others  before  organizing 
and  commencing  the  proceedings.  The  duty  to  call  a  meeting  to 
order  is  not  enjoined  upon  any  particular  person,  and  any  voter 
of  the  district  may  do  this.  Nathan  Johnson  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  he  had  the  legal  right  to  do  so.  The  school  law 
directs  that  such  district  meetings  shall  appoint  a  chairman,  and 
such  district  meeting  has  the  legal  right  to  elect  their  chairman. 
Nathan  Johnson  was  duly  elected  chairman,  and  the  meeting, 
having  authority,  elected  W.  F.  Johnson  as  secretary.  As  soon  as 
a  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting  was  elected  said  meet¬ 
ing  was  duly  organized  and  was  in  a  position  to  transact  any 
business  pertaining  to  the  matter  for  which  the  meeting  was 
called  to  act  upon.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  legality  of  the 
meeting  that  the  call  by  virtue  of  which  the  inhabitants  had 
assembled,  should  be  read.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  board 
of  education  had  given  legal  notice  of  the  meeting  and  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  called,  and  the  inhabitants  present  were  fully 
informed  thereof;  but  it  is  established  by  a  preponderance  of 
proof  that  the  chairman  stated  the  call  for  the  meeting.  There 
being  no  provisions  of  law  nor  code  of  rules  to  regulate  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  district  meetings;  that  must  be  held  to  be  in  order  to 
which  a  majority  consents.  The  office  of  the  chairman  is  to 
facilitate  the  ascertaining  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  If  their 
determination  is  illegal  the  remedy  is  by  appeal.  It  appears  that 
some  discussion  was  had  relative  to  the  business  stated  in  the 
call,  but  that  no  motion  or  resolution  relating  thereto  was  made, 
but  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  was  made  and  upon  a  vote 
taken  thereon  was  adopted  and  thereupon  the  said  meeting  was 
declared  adjourned  sine  die.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  chairman  to  put 
every  question  to  vote  wffiich  is  made  and  seconded.  A  motion 
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for  adjournment  takes  precedence  of  all  others.  Such  motion, 
however,  can  not  be  received  after  another  question  is  actually  put 
and  Avhile  the  meeting  is  engaged  in  voting  upon  it;  but  in  such 
case  the  vote  must  be  concluded  and  the  result  announced.  No 
allegation  is  made  or  proof  presented  that  when  the  motion  was 
made  to  adjourn  that  another  question  had  been  put,  nor  that  the 
meeting  was  engaged  in  voting  upon  it.  The  special  meeting, 
under  the  call  of  the  board  of  education,  having  been  duly  held, 
organized  and  adjourned  sine  die,  no  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  district  could  be  held  except  in  pursuance  of  legal 
call  therefor,  as  required  by  the  school  laws. 

In  refusing  to  record  the  proceedings  of  said  special  meeting  of 
July  5,  1893,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  held  on 
August  22,  1893,  upon  the  records  of  the  district,  the  said  board  of 
education  acted  without  authority  of  laAv  and  in  violation  of  its 
duty.  No  authority  is  given  by  the  school  law  to  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  special  meeting  or  the  annual 
meeting,  of  their  respective  school  districts,  have  been  legally 
conducted  or  not;  nor  whether  or  not  the  proceedings  thereof,  fur¬ 
nished  to  them  by  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  meetings,  are 
correct  or  not,  or  whether  the  action  and  proceedings  had  and 
taken  at  said  meetings,  are  legal  or  not.  Neither  district  meet¬ 
ings  nor  district  officers  have  any  authority,  under  the  school 
laws,  to  decide  or  declare  that  a  special  or  annual  meeting  was  not 
legally  held,  nor  that  the  action  and  proceedings  had  and  taken 
at  such  meetings  are  irregular,  incorrect  or  illegal.  The  power 
to  decide  such  matters  is  given,  by  the  school  laws,  only  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  an  appeal  taken  from 
the  action  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings.  It  was  the  plain 
duty  of  the  board  of  education  of  district  No.  1  of  East  Chester  to 
have  directed  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special  meet¬ 
ing  held  July  5,  1893,  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Johnson,  the 
secretary  of  said  meeting,  and  also  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  August  22,  1893. 

The  respondents  ask  that  the  appeal  herein  be  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  brought  until  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
y>erformance  of  the  acts  complained  of,  or  the  appellants  had 
knowledge  of  said  acts,  and  allege  that  the  board  of  trustees  have 
been  misled,  and  has  allowed  the  board  to  obligate  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  purchase  of  property,  etc.,  etc.,  which  was  not  done 
until  after  the  time  for  an  appeal  had  expired. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  alleged  meeting 
of  which  Mr.  Stilwell  was  chairman  was  legal,  no  action  was  had 
and  taken  that  authorized  the  board  of  trustees  to  purchase,  or  to 
contract  for  the  purchase,  of  any  property  whatever  without  fur- 
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ther  action  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  duly  and  legally 
assembled.  Such  alleged  meeting  voted  an  appropriation  of  $8,000 
be  made,  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  thereon,  in  that  section,  appropriation  to  be  obtained,  etc. 
Under  the  school  laws  the  authority  to  designate  a  school  site  is 
given  only  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  in  meeting  assem¬ 
bled,  and  the  said  district  can  not  delegate  the  power  to  select 
and  designate  such  site  to  the  trustees,  or  a  committee,  or  any 
person  or  persons.  No  site  was  designated  at  such  alleged  meet¬ 
ing,  and  hence  the  trustees  had  no  authority  in  law  to  purchase, 
or  contract  to  purchase,  a  site,  and,  hence,  had  no  authority  in  law 
to  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  anvwhere  in  said 

t / 

district,  at  least  until  a  site  had  been  legally  designated.  If  said 
trustees  have  entered  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  or 
the  erection  of  a  school-house,  the  district  is  in  no  wise  bound  by 
such  action,  and  hence  the  delay  in  bringing  this  appeal  in  no  wav 
affects  the  district. 

The  appellants  allege  “  that  the  reason  the  appeal  was  not  taken 
before  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  and 
their  advisors.”  The  alleged  meeting  of  which  Mr.  Stilwell  was 
chairman  was  so  clearly  illegal  and  void,  and  the  action  of  ihe 
trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  refusing  to  permit  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  special  meeting  of  July  5,  1893,  and  the  annual  meeting 
of  August  22,  1893,  to  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  district, 
was  so  clearly  a  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  said  trustees,  that 
the  appellants  might  well  have  believed  that,  upon  reflection  and 
consideration,  the  said  trustees  would  agree  with  the  appellants, 
and  reverse  their  action.  In  such  judgment  the  appellants  erred. 
The  appellants  have  rendered  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  delay 
in  blunging  the  appeal. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

I  do  find  and  decide  that  the  meeting  held  on  July  5,  1893,  in 
union  free  school  district  No.  1,  town  of  East  Chester,  Westchester 
county,  of  which  meeting  S.  J.  Stilwell  was  chairman  and  J.  M. 
Keid  was  secretary,  and  alleged  to  be  the  special  meeting  of  said 
district,  held  under  the  call  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  dis¬ 
trict.,  issued  bv  said  direction  of  said  board  at  its  regular  monthlv 
meeting,  held  on  June  1,  1893,  was  not  a  legal  and  valid  special 
meeting  of  said  district.  That  the  action  and  proceedings  alleged 
to  have  been  had  and  taken  at  said  meeting  are,  and  each  of  them 
is,  illegal,  invalid  and  void,  as  the  action  and  proceedings  of  a 
legal  and  valid  called  and  held  special  meeting  of  said  district. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  action  and  proceedings  of  said  meeting  be 
and  they  are  hereby  vacated,  set  aside  and  altogether  held  for 
naught,  as  the  action  and  proceedings  of  a  legally  called  and  held 
special  meeting  of  said  district. 
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It  is  further  ordered  that  the  board  of  education  of  union  free 
school  district  No.  1,  town  of  East  Chester,  Westchester  county, 
forthwith  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  district  the 
minute  of  proceedings  of  a  special  school  meeting  of  said  district, 
held  on  July  5,  1893,  of  which  meeting  Nathan  Johnson  was  chair¬ 
man  and  Wm.  F.  Johnson  was  secretary,  and  which  said  minutes 
were  duly  delivered  to  said  board;  and  that  said  board  also  forth¬ 
with  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  district  the  min¬ 
utes  of  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  said  district,  held  on 
August  22,  1893,  of  which  meeting  Nathan  Johnson  was  chairman 
and  W.  E.  Hayward  was  secretary,  and  which  said  minutes  wrere 
duly  delivered  to  said  board. 


No.  4202. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jerry  L.  Gardner  v.  Howard  B. 

Harrison,  School  Commissioner,  Second  Commissioner  District  of 

Steuben  County. 

The  basis  of  e^ery  certificate  issued  by  a  school  commissioner  to  persons  applying  to  him  for 
examination  and  proposing  to  teach  common  schools  is  his  satisfaction  concernit  gthe  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  applicant  in  respect  to  moral  fitness  and  capacity.  A  commissioner  is  justified 
in  withholding  a  certificate  from  an  applicant  where  he  is  satisfied  in  his  mind  and  judg¬ 
ment  that  upon  the  proofs  presented  to  him  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  the 
applicant  does  not  affirmatively  appear. 

(Decided  November  18,  1893.) 

The  appellant  appeals  from  the  decision  of  Howard  B.  Harrison, 
school  commissioner,  second  commissioner  district  of  Steuben 
county  in  refusing  to  grant  to  the  appellant  a  certificate  of  the 
second  grade  of  teachers.  An  answer  has  been  interposed. 

The  decision  of  the  respondent  was  based  upon  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  find  the  appellant  qualified  as  to  moral  fitness,  and, 
therefore,  refused  to  grant  the  appellant  a  certificate. 

The  papers  submitted  upon  this  appeal  are  quite  voluminous 
and  consist  mainly  of  affidavits  upon  the  question  of  the  moral 
fitness  of  the  appellant,  presented  to  the  respondent  at  or  before 
the  application  of  the  appellant  for  examination  and  certificate, 
and  those  furnished  by  the  appellant  to  the  respondent  in  rebuttal; 
and  additional  affidavits  furnished  by  appellant  in  support  of  his 
appeal;  and  said  papers  have  been  carefully  read  and  considered. 

Under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  5  of  section  2  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  School  Law  of  1864.  and  the  amendments  thereof,  every 
school  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to 
examine  persons  proposing  tot  teach  common  schools  within  Ms 
district,  and  not  possessing  the  superintendent’s  certificate  of 
qualifications,  or  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  to 
inquire  into  their  moral  fitness  and  capacity,  and,  if  he  finds  them 
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qualified,  to  graft t  them  certificates  of  qualifications,  in  the  forms 
which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent.  The 
basis  of  every  certificate  issued  by  a  commissioner  is  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  in  respect  to 
moral  fitness  and  capacity.  A  commissioner  is  justified  in  with¬ 
holding  a  certificate  from  an  applicant  where  he  is  satisfied,  in 
his  mind  and  judgment,  that  upon  the  proofs  presented  to  him, 
evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  the  applicant  does  not 
affirmatively  appear.  Deputy  Superintendent  Keyes,  in  a  decision 
made  by  him  on  May  20,  1859,  said :  :i  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  commissioner  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  pledged  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests  and  rights  in  matters  relating  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  he  hais  no  right  to  imperil  those  interests 
by  legalizing  the  presence  and  labors  among  them  of  a  person 
concerning  whose  moral  reputation  there  is  a  doubt.” 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  papers  presented,  in  this  appeal 
that  the  respondent  was  actuated  by  any  malice,  prejudice  or 
ill-feeling  against  the  appellant  in  his  decision.  I  can  not  say 
that  the  respondent  has  exercised  unwisely  the  power  and  duty 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  school  laws,  nor  that,  upon  the  proofs 
before  him,  he  was  not  justified  in  refusing  a  certificate  to  the 
appellant. 

The  appeal  herein  is  dismissed. 


No.  4203. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Owen  Mathews,  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2, 
Flatbush,  Kings  County. 

A  person  present  at  a  school  meeting,  knowing  a  person  offering  to  vote  not  to  be  qualified  and 
permitting  him  to  vote  without  challenge,  will  not  be  allowed  to  object  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  because  such  unqualified  person  participated  therein.  Where  an  appeal  is 
brought  from  the  action  of  a  meeting  in  the  election  of  trustees,  on  the  ground  that  the  per¬ 
sons  are  not  eligible  to  the  office,  the  appellant  must  show  by  competent  legal  proof  that  the 
persons  alleged  by  him  not  to  be  qualified  voters  did  not  possess  such  qualification  in  such 
terms  as  necessarily  to  exclude  every  presumption  that  such  voters  could  not  be  qualified 
under  section  12  of  title  7  of  the  school  laws. 

(Decided  November  18, 1893.) 

John  E.  Simpson,  attorney  for  respondents. 

This  appeal  is  taken  from  the  action  and  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  union  free  school  district  No.  2,  Flatbush, 
Kings  county,  on  August  22,  1893,  in  the  election  of  Edward  R. 
Bennett  and  Oscar  L.  Steves,  as  trustees  of  said  district. 

The  appeal  contains  thirteen  allegations  a,s  grounds  for  appeal, 
the  principal  ones  being  that  the  meeting  was  conducted  without 
any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district; 
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that  the  chairman  was  not  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting;  that  the  chairman  refused  to  entertain 
the  challenges  duly  made ;  that  the  chairman  threatened  to  expel, 
and  instructed  a  police  officer  to  expel,  from  the  meeting  a  quali¬ 
fied  voter  for  challenging  a  person  offering  to  vote,  and  accepted 
the  vote  of  such  person  without  requiring  him  to  make  the 
declaration  required  by  law;  that  illegal  votes  were  cast,  and 
that  neither  the  said  Bennett  nor  the  said  Steves,  declared  to 
be  elected  trustees,  was  a  qualified  voter  in  the  district.  Affidavit® 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  filed  in  support  of  the 
appeal. 

An  answer  to  the  appeal  has  been  interposed  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Steves  and  the  affidavits  of  a  large  number  of  persons  filed 
in  support)  of  the  answer. 

It  appears  that  the  annual  meeting  held  in  said  district  on 
August  22,  1893,  was  largely  attended  and  much  feeling  in  the 
result  of  the  election  of  trustees  was  manifested,  and  while  the 
meeting  was  not  as  quiet  as  one  would  desire,  it  was  not  riotous 
or  boisterous  and  no  qualified  voter  was  obstructed  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  right  or  prevented  from  voting  at  the  meeting.  That 
said  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  John  W.  Buckley,  then  one 
of  the  trustees  of  said  district,  and  one  Evans  and  one  Graham 
were  each  nominated  for  chairman,  and  upon  a  viva  voce  vote  E  vans 
was  declared  elected,  whereupon  an  appeal  was  taken  and  a 
division  of  the  house  demanded  and  had,  and  upon  a  count  Evans 
received  ninety-eight  votes  and  Graham  ninety  votes.  That 
Edward  It.  Bennett  and  Joseph  Settle  ton  were  nominated  for 
trustees  for  three  years  and  ballot  taken,  which  resulted  in  Ben¬ 
nett  receiving  eighty-six  votes  and  Nettle  ton  receiving  eighty- 
four  votes.  That  during  said  ballot  the  appellant  herein  occupied 
a  position  at  which  he  could  see  each  person  offering  to  vote  and 
challenged  the  vote  of  two  persons,  viz.:  W.  Hurst  and  Patrick 
Cassidy,  and  that  two  persons  were  challenged  by  the  supporters 
of  Bennett,  and  after  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  called  to  the  qualifications  of  each  of  the  persons  challenged 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  making  the  challenge,  the  said 
challenges  were  not  pressed.  That  Oscar  L.  Steves  and  Edward 
Levine  were  nominated  as  trustee  for  one  year  and  a  ballot 
taken,  which  resulted  in  Steves  receiving  107  votes  and  Levine 
forty-nine. 

The  main  grounds  upon  which  this  appeal  is  brought  are,  that 
Bennett  and  Steves  are  not,  nor  is  either  of  them,  eligible  to 
the  office  of  trustee,  and  that  they  were  elected  by  the  votes  of 
persons  not  qualified  voters  of  the  district. 

Section  24  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  of  18f»4, 
as  amended,  prorides:  “ Every  district  and  neighborhood  officer 
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must  be  a  resident  of  his  district  or  neighborhood,  and  qualified 
to  vote  at  its  meetings.”  Section  12  of  title  7  contains  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  qualify  a  person  to  vote  at  school 
district  meetings.  Section  13  of  title  7  provides  that  if  any  person 
offering  to  vote  at  any  school  district  meeting  shall  be  chal¬ 
lenged  as  unqualified  by  a  legal  voter  of  the  district,  the  chair¬ 
man,  presiding  at  such  meeting,  shall  require  the  person  so  offer¬ 
ing,  to  make  the  declaration  stated  in  said  section,  and  if  the 
person  makes  the  declaration,  he  or  she  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote;  but  if  he  or  she  refuse  to  make  the  declaration,  his  or  her 
vote  shall  be  rejected. 

The  appellant  alleges  in  his  appeal  that  Bennett  and  Steves 
were  ineligible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  because  they  were  not 
qualified  voters  in  the  district,  and  that  they  were  elected  as 
trustees  by  illegal  votes. 

The  burden  is  upon  the  appellant  to  sustain  his. appeal  by  the 
preponderance  of  proof. 

The  respondents,  Bennett  and  Steves,  are  not  required  to  show 
affirmatively  that  they  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee,  and 
that  the  persons  who  voted  for  them  are  qualified  voters  of  the 
district;  but  the  appellant  must  shoTv  by  competent  legal  proof 
that  the  persons  alleged  by  him  not  to  be  qualified  voters,  did 
not  possess  such  qualifications  in  such  terms  as  necessarily  to 
exclude  every  presumption  that  such  voters  could  not  be  qualified 
under  section  12  of  title  7  of  the  school  law. 

It  appears  that  the  appellant  challenged  but  two  persons,  and 
it  appears  by  the  proofs  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  such  chal¬ 
lenges.  -  He  alleges  that  many  other  persons  who  voted  were  not 
qualified  voters;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  challenged  any  of 
them.  A  party  knowing  a  person  to  be  unqualified,  and  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  vote  without  challenge,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
object  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  because  such  unqualified 
person  participated  in  them. 

The  appellant,  in  addition  to  establishing,  as  above  stated,  that 
the  persons  claimed  by  him  were  not  qualified  voters,  must,  in 
order  to  set  aside  the  election  of  said  Bennett  and  Steves  as  trus- 
tees,  also  show  that  said  unqualified  persons  voted  for  said  Bennett 
and  Steves,  and  that  had  their  votes  been  excluded  said  Bennett 
and  Steves  would  not  have  been  elected. 

In  my  opinion  the  appellant  has  failed  to  sustain  his  appeal 
herein  by  a  preponderance  of  proof,  and  the  appeal  should  be 
dismissed. 

Appeal  dismissed. 
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No.  4204. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Albion  Norris  Fellows  from  Action 
and  Decision  of  David  Fox  and  Theodore  F.  Clay,  Trustees  of 
School  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Ramapo,  Rockland  County,  and  from 
Proceedings  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  said  District,  held  September 
19,  1893. 

Where,  in  a  school  district  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  trustee  and  other  district  officers  were 
elected  and  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  transacted,  and  after  said  meeting  the  trustees 
of  the  district  learned  that  there  were  over  three  hundred  children  of  school  age  reported  in 
the  district,  and  a  special  meeting  was  called  for  the  election  of  district  officers,  trustees  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  was  invalid,  and  at  such  special  meeting 
a  person  other  than  the  one  elected  trustee  at  the  annual  meeting  was  elected  trustee.  Held 
that  said  trustees  had  no  power,  under  the  school  laws,  to  hold  and  declare  the  elec  tion  of  the 
trustee  at  the  annual  meeting  as  illegal  and  void,  and  that  so  much  of  the  specialmeeting  as 
related  to  the  election  of  a  trustee  be  vacated  and  set  aside  as  illegal,  invalid  and  void. 

(Decided  November  24,  1893.) 

The  above-named  appellant  appeals  from  the  action  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Clay,  two  trustees  of  school  district  No. 
3,  town  of  Ramapo,  county  of  Rockland,  in  refusing  to  recognize 
the  appellant  as  a  duly  elected  trustee  of  said  district,  and  in 
refusing  to  permit  him  to  act  as  such  trustee;  and  also  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  held  therein  on 
September  19,  1893.  \ 

An  answer  has  been  made  by  said  Fox  and  Clay  to  said  appeal. 
It  appears  that  an  annual  meeting  of  said  district  was  held 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August,  1893,  to  wit,  August  22,  1893; 
that  at  said  meeting  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  trans¬ 
acted;  that  the  appellant  was  duly  elected  a  trustee  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  in  place  of  James  M.  Cookson,  whose  term  of  office  as  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  said  district  expired  on  said  fourth  Tuesday  of  August,  1893, 
thirty-eight  votes  having  been  cast,  of  which  the  appellant  received 
twenty,  and  said  meeting  adjourned;  that  at  two  meetings  of  said 
trustees,  held  shortly  after  said  annual  meeting,  of  each  of  which 
meetings  the  appellant  received  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  appellant  attended  at  the  first  of  said  meetings  and 
the  respondents  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  appel¬ 
lant’s  election  as  a  trustee;  that  at  the  second  of  said  meetings 
the  respondents  still  refused  to  recognize  the  appellant  as  a  trus¬ 
tee,  and  thereupon  called  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  in  said 
district  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  1893,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  trustee  in  place  of  James  Cookson.  and 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  meet  the  expenses  for  main¬ 
taining  the  school  during  the  current  year.  That  said  special 
meeting  was  held  on  said  September  19,  1893,  and  H.  C.  Wana- 
maker  was  elected  chairman ;.  that  Peter  D.  Johnson  and  the 
appellant  herein  were  nominated  for  trustee;  that  a  ballot  was 
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taken,  107  votes  being  cast,  of  which  said  Johnson  received 
sixty-six  and  the  appellant  forty-one;  that  an  appropriation  of 
$2,400  was  voted  by  ballot,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  being 
thirty-three,  of  which  twenty-nine  were  in  favor  and  four  against 
the  appropriation;  that  thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  on  September  25,  1893,  a  meeting  of  said  trustees  was  held  • 
at  which  the  appellant  was  present  and  made  formal  effort  to 
obtain  recognition  by  the  respondents  as  a  trustee  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  which  was  refused,  and  that  said  Peter  D.  Johnson  was 
recognized  by  the  respondents  as  such  trustee. 

No  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  action  and  proceedings  had 
and  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said  district,  held  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  August,  1893. 

The  respondents  allege  that-  after  the  annual  meeting  in  said 
district,  on  August  22,  1893,  it  was  discovered  by  them  that  there 
had  been  over  300  children  of  school  age  reported,  and  that  the 
meeting  for  the  election  of  district  officers  had  been  held  upon 
an  improper  day,  and  that  they  thereupon  concluded  that  the 
election  for  officers  w7hich  had  taken  place  was  void;  that  the 
respondents,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  commissioner  district  in  wrhich  the  said  school  district  is 
situate,  ordered  the  calling  of  the  said  special  meeting  that  was 
held  on  September  19,  1893,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

The  respondents  deny  the  claim  of  the  appellant  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  he  was  elected  a  trustee  was  a  law7ful  meeting  for 
the  election  of  district  officers;  and  allege  that  the  meeting  for 
that  purpose  should  have  been  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  next 
following  the  last  Tuesday  of  August,  “  as  demanded  by  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  section  of 
chapter  248  of  the  said  code/*’  They  further  state  that  the  mis¬ 
take  wras  made  inadvertently,  and  that  they,  on  finding  out  said 
mistake,  proceeded  in  good  faith,  and  the  advice  of  said  school 
commissioner,  to  remedy  the  same  by  calling  a  special  meeting 
for  the  purpose  expressed  by  them. 

From  the  papers  presented  in  this  appeal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
respondents,  as  trustees  of  said  school  district,  have  acted  under 
a  misapprehension  of  their  powers  and  duties  as  such  trustees, 
under  the  law’s  of  the  State  relating  to  common  schools,  and 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  two  meetings  mentioned  in  said  appeal  papers,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  election  of  school  district  officers. 

Trustees  of  school  districts  have  no  powder,  under  the  school 
law7s,  to  set  aside  or  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  a  district  meet¬ 
ing  upon  the  assumption  by  them  that  such  proceedings  are  or 
w7ere  illegal  and  void.  The  respondents  herein  had  no  power  to 
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hold  or  declare  the  election  of  a  trustee  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
said  district,  held  on  August  22,  1893,  as  illegal  and  void;  nor  that 
the  election  of  said  trustee  was  had  upon  the  wrong  day;  nor  to 
set  aside  or  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting  in  such 
election,  nor  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  election  at  said  annual  meeting  was  invalid 
and  void. 

The  respondents  as  such  trustees  have  acted,  in  the  matters 
stated  in  the  appeal  papers,  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  force  at  the  time  said  annual  and  special  meetings 
were  held,  relative  to  the  election  of  district  officers.  Under  the 
school  laws  in  force  on  July  1,  1893,  the  annual  meeting  of  each 
school  district  (except  where  the  Legislature  by  a  special  act  has 
designated  a  different  day)  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
August  in  each  year,  and  to  choose  one  or  three  trustees,  as  here¬ 
inafter  stated,  a  district  clerk,  collector,  etc.  In  districts  that 
have  three  trustees,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting  to  till  the  office  of  the  outgoing  trustee.  (See  sections 
16  and  27  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  of  1864,  and 
the  amendments  thereof.) 

By  chapter  248,  of  the  Laws  of  1878,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  in  force  on  July  1,  1893,  being  “  An  act  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  officers  in  certain  school  districts  ”  (said  chapter  not 
forming  any  part  of  the  Consolidated  School  Laws  of  1864)  it  is 
enacted:  “  Section  1.  In  all  school  districts  in  this  State  in  which 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  exceeds  three  hundred,  as 
shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  to  the  school  com¬ 
missioner,  all  district  officers,  except  the  treasurer  and  collector 
of  union  free  school  districts,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot.”  This 
section  remains  the  same  as  when  adopted  on  May  13,  1878.  It 
has  always  been  the  law  that  trustees  of  union  free  school  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  elected  by  ballot.  Since  April  29,  i893,  it  has 
been  the  law  that  all  district  officers  in  common  school  districts 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot.  (See  section  5,  chapter  500,  Laws  of 
1893.)  When  the  annual  school  meeting  was  held  in  district  No. 
3,  town  of  Kamapo,  on  August  22,  1893,  assuming  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  district  and  the  qualified  voters  thereof  had  knowledge 
that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  district  exceeded 
300,  the  method  of  electing  one  of  its  district  officers,  viz.,  a 
trustee,  required  by  section  1,  above  quoted,  was  complied  with, 
that  is,  lie  was  elected  bv  ballot. 

7  t/ 

Section  2  of  said  chapter  248  of  the  Laws  of  1878,  as  amended 
by  section  11  of  chapter  245  of  the  Laws  of  1889,  and  as  said  sec¬ 
tion  has  stood  since  May  6,  1889,  provides  such  election  (i.  e.,  dis¬ 
trict  officers  in  school  districts  where  the  number  of  children  of 
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school  age  exceeds  300)  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  next  fol¬ 
lowing  'the  first  Tuesday  in  August  in  each  year  (not  on  the 
Wednesday  next  following  the  last  Tuesday  of  August,  as 
assumed  by  the  respondents),  between  the  hours  of  12  o’clock 
midday  and  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  principal  school-house 
in  the  district,  or  at  such  other  suitable  place  as  the  trustees  may 
designate.  When  the  place  of  holding  such  election  is  other  than 
at  the  principal  school-house,  the  trustees  shall  give  notice  thereof, 
etc.  The  trustees  may,  by  a  resolution,  extend  the  time  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  election  from  4  o’clock  until  sunset.  Section  3  of  said 
chapter  provides  that  the  trustees  or  board  of  education,  or  such 
of  them  as  may  be  present,  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  election, 
and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  polls  shall  proceed  to  can¬ 
vass  the  votes  and  declare  the  result;  if  any  such  district  shall  have 
but  one  trustee,  the  district  clerk  shall  be  associated  with  him  as 
inspector;  if  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  not  be  present  at  the 
time  of  opening  the  polls,  those  in  attendance  may  appoint  any  of 
the  legal  voters  present  to  act  as  inspectors  in  place  of  the 
absent  trustees;  if  none  of  the  trustees  shall  be  present  at  the 
time  for  opening  the  polls,  the  legal  voters  may  choose  those  of 
their  number  to  act  as  inspectors.  Section  4  enacts  that  the 
trustees  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  provide  a  suitable 
ballot-box,  in  which  the  ballots  shall  be  deposited  as  they  are 
received;  such  ballots  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  persons  voted 
for,  and  shall  designate  the  office  for  which  each  one  is  voted,  and 
the  ballots  may  be  either  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed.  Section  5  enacts  that  the  district  clerk  or  clerk  of  the 
board  of  education  shall  attend  the  election,  and  record  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  each  elector  as  he 
deposits  his  ballot  ;  the  method  of  counting  the  ballots,  etc.  Sec¬ 
tion  6  provides  for  the  challenging  of  voters  and  states  the  decla¬ 
ration  to  be  made  by  a  voter  so  challenged,  etc.  Section  7  enacts 
that  disputes  concerning  the  validity  of  any  such  election,  etc., 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and  authorizes  such  Superintendent, 
in  his  discretion,  to  order  a  new  election.  Section  8  enacts  that 
the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  respectively  for 
the  several  offices  shall  be  declared  elected,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
tie,  how  a  decision  shall  be  made.  Section  9  enacts  that  the 
annual  meeting,  in  the  several  districts,  shall  be  held  as  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  all  business,  except 
the  election  of  officers. 

In  the  enactment  of  said  chapter  248  of  the  Laws  of  1878,  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  to  school 
districts  having  more  than  300  children  of  school  age  a  method 
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of  holding  elections  for  their  school  officers  on  the  next  day  after 
their  annual  meeting,  and  that  a  plurality  of  votes  should  elect. 
The  Legislature,  assuming  that  in  said  districts  the  number  of 
qualified  Yoters  residing  therein  would  be  largely  in  excess  of 
those  residing  in  the  ordinary  districts,  containing  a  less  number 
of  children,  and  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  election  of  officers  could  not  be  disposed  of  between  7.30  p.  m. 
and  a  proper  hour  of  adjournment;  and  that  a  fuller  representation 
of  the  district  could  be  had  in  the  selection  of  district  officers 
by  keeping  the  polls  of  said  election  open  for  at  least  four  hours 
during  the  day  following  such  annual  meeting  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  time  usually  allowed  for  a  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  said  chapter  248, 
common  school  districts  were  not  required  to  elect  their  district 
officers  by  ballot.  Last  winter  the  Consolidated  School  Law  cf 
1864  was  amended,  requiring  such  election  to  be  by  ballot.  As 
now,  all  school  districts,  whether  common  or  union  free  school 
districts,  are  required  to  elect  their  district  officers  by  ballot,  and 
said  districts,  in  the  absence  of  specific  enactments  as  to  the 
method  of  taking  such  ballots  or  the  length  of  time  the  polls  may 
be  open,  can  adopt  its  own  method  in  that  regard,  and  if  unable 
to  finish  the  transaction  of  its  business  at  the  annual  meeting 
can  adjourn  to  the  next  day  or  any  subsequent  day,  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  said  chapter  248  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary, 
as  the  intent  of  the  Legislature,  in  its  enactment,  can  be  carried 
out  under  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  of  1864 
as  amended  and  now  in  force. 

The  time  of  holding  the  annual  meetings  in  the  school  districts 
having  been  fixed  last  winter  on  the  fourth  of  Tuesday  of  August 
in  lieu  of  the  first  Tuesday,  it  was  by  inadvertence  that  section  2 
of  said  chapter  248  of  the  Laws  of  1878  was  not  also  amended  by 
inserting  the  fourth  instead  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  therein. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  special  meeting  held  in  said  district  on 
September  19,  1893,  was  not  an  election  of  school  district  officers, 
nor  were  the  action  and  proceedings  then  and  there  had  and  taken 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  said 
chapter  248  of  the  Laws  of  1878  and  the  amendments  thereto. 
The  meeting  or  election  was  not  held  on  the  day  named  in  section 
2  of  said  chapter  248,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  provision 
in  said  chapter  for  an  election  on  any  other  day  than  the  one 
named  therein;  there  was  no  attempt  to  elect  any  school  district 
officers  thereat,  except  a  trustee;  the  trustees  did  not  act  as 
inspectors  of  election,  nor  were  the  polls  of  said  election  kept  open 
from  12  o’clock  midday  until  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  business 
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was  transacted  that  should  have  been  transacted  at  die  annual 
meeting. 

As  the  respondents  allege  that  they  did  not  discover,  until 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district,  that  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  in  the  district  exceeded  300,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  voters  of  the  district  had  such  knowledge,  ihe 
district  could  not,  if  it  desired,  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  said  chapter  248  of  the  Laws  of  1878  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  district  after  such  knowledge  was 
discovered. 

I  find  and  decide  that  as  no  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the 
said  annual  meeting,  held  in  said  district  on  August  22,  1893.  that 
said  meeting  was  a  legal  and  valid  meeting,  and  that  the  action 
and  proceedings  had  and  taken  at  said  meeting  are,  and  each  of 
them  is,  legal  and  valid.  That  the  respondents,  as  trustees  of 
said  district,  had  no  legal  authority  to  hold,  declare  or  decide 
that  the  election  of  appellant  as  a  trustee  of  said  district,  at  said 
annual  meeting  of  said  district,  was  either  illegal,  invalid  or  void. 
That  the  action  and  proceedings  had  and  taken  at  said  special 
meeting  of  said  district,  held  on  September  19,  1893,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  election  of  a  trustee,  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  invalid 
and  void. 

The  appeal  herein  is  sustained. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  action  and  proceedings  had  and  taken  at 
a  special  meeting  of  school  district  No.  3,  town  of  Kamapo,  county 
of  Rockland,  on  September  19,  1893,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
election  of  a  trustee  of  said  district,  are,  and  each  of  them  is, 
hereby  vacated  and  set  aside  as  illegal,  invalid  and  void. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  respondents  herein,  as  trustees 
of  school  district  No.  3,  town  of  Ramapo,  county  of  Rockland,  be, 
and  they  are,  hereby  directed  to  recognize  the  appellant  herein, 
Albion  Norris  Fellowrs,  as  the  legally  elected  trustee  of  said  dis¬ 
trict  and  as  duly  elected  as  such  trustee  in  place  of  James  H. 
Cookson,  whose  term  of  office  expired  on  August  22,  1893. 
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1.  LIST  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


WITH 


Names  of  Principals  and  Officers  of  Local  Boards. 

t 

Revised  to  December  1,  1893. 


ALBANY. 

State  Normal  College. 

President .  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  Marcus  T.  Hun. 

Robert  C.  Pruyn,  Frederick  Harris. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  !>.,  Ph.  D. 

BROCKPORT. 

Principal .  Charles  D.  McLean,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

President  Local  Board  (pro  tern) .  .  Eliphalet  MTdtney. 

Secretary .  Daniel  Holmes. 

«/ 

Treasurer .  John  H.  Kingsbury. 

o  t 


BUFFALO. 

Principal .  James  M.  Cassetv,  Ph.  D. 

President  Local  Board .  David  F.  Dav. 

X. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer .  Pascal  P.  Pratt. 

xJ 


CORTLAND. 

Principal .  Francis  J.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  Ph.,  D. 

President  Local  Board .  Hon.  William  H.  Clark. 

Secretary .  John  W.  Suggett. 

Treasurer .  Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald. 
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FREDONIA. 

Principal .  Francis  B.  Palmer,  Pli.  D. 

President  Local  Board .  Hon.  L.  Morris. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer .  Louis  McKinstrv. 

«/ 

GENESEO. 

Principal .  John  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Pk.  D. 

President  Local  Board .  John  71.  Strung. 

Secretary .  William  A.  Brodie. 

Treasurer .  Charles  W.  Fielder. 


NEW  PALTZ. 

Principal .  Frank  S.  Capen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  Local  Board .  Hon.  Albeit  K.  Smiley. 

Secretary .  Solomon  Deuo. 

*•'  «/ 

Treasurer .  Charles  W.  Deyo. 


ONEONTA. 

Principal .  James  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  Local  Board .  William  H.  Morris. 

Secretary .  Hon.  Walter  L.  Brown. 

Treasurer .  Dayid  Whipple. 

OSWEGO. 

Edward  A.  Sheldon,  A,  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Gilbert  Mollison. 

John  Dowdle. 

Theodore  Irwin. 

PLATTSBURGH. 

Edward  N.  Jones,  A.  M. 

Hon.  John  B.  Riley. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Baker. 

Hon.  George  S.  Weed. 

POTSDAM. 

Principal .  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

President  Local  Board .  Hon.  Edwin  A.  Merritt. 

Secretary .  John  G.  McIntyre. 

Treasurer .  Hon.  George  Z.  Erwin. 


Principal . 

President  Local  Board 

Secretary . 

« / 

Treasurer . 


Principal . 

President  Local  Board 

Secretary . 

Treasurer . 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


2.-  REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

;  .  ALBANY. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

State  Normal  College  for  the  Year  Endixg  July  25,  1893. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
College,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  herewith 
submits  its  fourth  annual  report. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893,  was  very 
encouraging,  and  yet  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  even 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  who  have  attended 
the  college  has  been  larger  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect 
and  the  growth  is  steady.  We  feel  sure  that  in  time  the  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  large.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one  thinks 
^  of  entering  this  institution  who  has  not  deliberately  determined 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  either  for  life  or  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  and,  furthermore,  that  only  those  come 
here  who  have  a  desire  to  prepare  themselves,  in  some  proper  way, 
for  instructing  and  managing  the  young.  The  persons,  therefore, 
who  enter  the  college  are  those  who  have  high  ideals  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  to  excel  in  their  chosen  profession.  It  is  but 
proper  to  state,  also,  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  for  admis¬ 
sion  is  so  high  that  only  those  who  have  good  attainments  in 
literature,  science  and  mathematics  can  secure  admission.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  twenty  persons  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy,  of  which  number  ten  were  college  graduates  previous 
to  their  entering  the  institution.  The  number  of  persons  who 
received  diplomas  from  the  college  was  also  large,  and  the  talent 
of  all  persons  who  graduated  was  noticeably  great.  It  should  be 
stated,  also,  that  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  graduates  from 
the  normal  college,  so  large,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  able  to  supply 
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anything  like  the  number  of  teachers  that  is  asked  for.  Ii  iB 
believed,  however,  that  when  the  people,  generally,  become  aware 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  a  much  larger  number 
of  students  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  provided  by 
the  State,  so  that  they  may  have  proper  professional  training. 

Executive  Committee. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  executive  committee  since  the 
last  report.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
chairman,  ex  officio;  Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Robert  C.  Pruyn,  A.  M.,  Marcus  T.  Hun,  A.  M., 
Frederick  Hams,  A.  M. 

“  Faculty. 

At  the  close  of  the'  year  Mrs.  Sara  F.  Bliss  resigned  her  position 
in  the  college  to  accept  a  more  remunerative  situation  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  Miss  M.  Harriet  Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Haven  high  school  and  the  New  Haven 
training  school  for  teachers  and  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Oswego,  was  elected  to  fill  her  place.  Miss  Ellen  J.  Pearne,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  grammar  department  of  the  model  school,  also  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  James  Robert  White,  Pd.  B.,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Professor  White  is  a  graduate  of  the 
normal  school  of  some  years  ago,  and  also  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
normal  college.  He  has  had  large  and  successful  experience  as  a 
teacher. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows: 

William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  Education  and  School  Economy. 

Albert  N.  Husted,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  V.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  High  School  Department 
(Model  School),  Professor  of  German. 

Floyd  J.  Bartlett,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Edward  Wetmore.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Samuel  B.  Bel  ding,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Kate  Stoneman,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

Miss  Mary  A.  McClelland,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar  and 
Historv. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sullivan  Mooney,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

Miss  E.  Helen  Hannahs,  Ph.  D.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  French. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Russell,  Elementary  Methods  and  Criticisms. 

Miss  M.  Harriet  Bishop,  Teacher  of  Elementary  Methods. 
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Miss  Edith  Bodley,  Secretary. 

James  Boberts  White,  Pd.  B.,  Principal  of  Grammar  Department 
(Model  School). 

Miss  Anna  E.  Pierce,  Principal  of  Primary  Department  (Model 

School). 

Miss  Ida  M.  Isdell,  Principal  of  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Sewell,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

Attendance. 

The  record  of  attendance  during  the  year  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  students  recorded 
in  the  college  is  not  very  large,  but  is  will  be  noted  also  that  the 
number  of  graduates  is  proportionately  very  great.  This  will 
always  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  college  as  distinguished 
from  the  normal  schools.  Those  who  come  here,  come  here  solely 
to  prepare  for  teaching,  whereas  a  good  many  of  those  who 
attend  normal  schools,  while  they  intend  to  become  teachers  for  a 
time,  do  not  expect  to  engage  in  the  work  for  many  years.  They 
often  teach  before  they  complete  their  course,  and  frequently 
never  complete  a  course.  Almost  all  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  continuing  throughout  the  course  and  receiving  a  diploma  from 
the  college  remain  and  do  so.  Consequently,  while  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  is  not  very  large,  the  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  is  proportionately  much  greater  than  when  the  institution 
was  organized  as  a  normal  school. 

The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  is  as  follows : 


Normal  department  .  220 

Model  department  .  307 

Kindergarten  .  36 


Total  .  563 


The  average  number  of  students  during  the  year  has  been  as 


follows : 

Normal  department  .  172 

Model  department  .  275 

Kindergarten  .  29 


Total  .  476 


The  average  age  of  students  in  the  normal  department  at  the 
time  of  entering  was: 

Males  .  25.2 

Females  . .  20.9 
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Graduates. 


Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  graduates  for  the 
year  and  from  the  origin  of  the  normal  school : 

Graduates  during  school  year. 


Total 


Total  from  origin  of  the  college 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

13 

46 

59 

17 

33 

50 

30 

79 

109 

1.195 

2,669 

3,864 

Graduates,  1892-93. 
Collegiate  Course. 

Name.  Post-office. 

George  Albert  Bolles,  A.  B . .  Naples . 

Raymond  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.  B .  Alfred  Centre 


%  •  •  • 


County. 

Ontario. 

Allegany. 


Hattie  E.  Burdick,  Ph.  B . 

Alfred  Centre 

....  Allegany. 

Daniel  Jordan,  B.  S . 

Rome . 

Alvin  A.  Lewis,  A.  B . 

Alfred  Centre . 

Ernest  E.  Race,  A.  B . 

Greene  . 

Catherine  Mailler  Rider,  B.  L . 

Brooklyn  . . .  . 

Sarah  Pamela  Williams,  A.  B . 

Glens  Falls.  . . 

Elizabeth  Middleton  Sherrill,  A.  B. 

Palmyra . 

V 

....  Wavne. 

Ruth  Dakin  Sherrill,  A.  B . . 

Palmyra . 

*/ 

Classical 

Course. 

Alice  Helena  Hall . 

Waterville  .  . . 

Edward  B.  Harris . 

Lyons  Falls  . . 

Nathan  J.  Lowe . 

Big  Flats  .  .  .  . 

Merritt  E.  Newbury . 

Wolcott . 

.  .  .  .  Wayne. 

Georgianna  Roberts . 

Bainbridge  .  .  . 

Frederick  Munson  Rogers . 

Union  Springs 

. . . .  Cayuga. 

M.  Agnes  Taylor . 

Penn  Yan . . . . 

James  Robert  White . 

East  Albany. . 

Stella  E.  Whittaker . 

Hoosick  Falls. 

Elizabeth  Learnmonth  Young . 

Copake  . 

English  Course. 

Henry  Emerson  Adams . 

Skaneateles .  . . 

Anna  Bell  Akins . 

Tuckahoe  .... 

Russell  Ileacock  Bellows . 

Gloversville  . . 

.  .  .  .  Fulton. 
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N  ame.  P  ost-office . 


Nellie  Howe  Blood . 

.  Mill  Point . 

Luella  C.  Bolenbaker . . 

.  Red  Hook . 

S.  Anna  Brett . 

Jennie  J.  Campbell . . 

Boyina  Centre  .  .  .  . 

Adelaide  Felter  Carson  . 

Bertha  Case . .  .  . 

. .  Conesville  . 

Yelna  Case . 

Joanna  R.  Cleary . . 

t / 

Oscar  E.  Coburn . 

. .  Canaan  Centre .  .  .  . 

Nellie  Leah  Cochrane . 

.  Wells  . 

Frances  May  Coleman . 

. .  Amsterdam . 

William  S.  Coleman . 

Lillian  Cecelia  Collyer . 

«/ 

. .  White  Plains . 

Evie  Corney  . . 

Walter  J.  Decker . 

.  Hillsdale  . . 

Alice  Jane  Drake . . 

L.  Gertrude  Dugan  ......... 

.  Peekskill . 

Mary  Dugan . 

. .  Geneva . 

Mary  Lillian  Duncan . 

. .  Moore’s  Mill . 

Jessie  Cameron  Dunlop . 

Wilson  Reuben  Failing . 

.  Fort  Plain . 

Evelyn  B.  Gatchell . 

James  K.  Gatchell . 

.  Alton . 

Sara  M.  Gillespie . 

Grace  Alban  Gilliland . 

.  Delmar . 

Etta  Secor  Gracey . 

George  R.  Greene . 

Roxcy  Jane  Griffin . 

Katharine  Frances  Haines.  .  . 

Mary  Stuart  Hall . 

Mary  Schuyler  Hamilton  . . .  . 

Hannah  Maria  Henry . 

.  Troy . 

Ida  Elizabeth  Hill . 

Myrtle  E.  Hook . 

Alfred  Van  Buren  Howell .  . . 

Adelbert  B.  Hunt . 

Martha  Hunt . 

N.  P.  Banks  Johnson . 

Mary  E.  Keliher . 

«/ 

.  Geneva . 

Mabel  Lucretia  Lewis . 

Grace  Edna  Long . 

County. 

Montgomery. 

Dutchess. 

Saratoga. 

Delaware. 

Rockland. 

Schoharie. 

Schoharie. 

Orange. 

Columbia. 

Hamilton. 

Montgomery. 

Orleans. 

Westchester. 

Dutchess. 

Columbia. 

Monroe. 

Westchester. 

Ontario. 

Dutchess. 

N.  J. 

Montgomery , 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Sullivan. 

Albany. 

Westchester. 

Greene. 

Oneida. 

Suffolk. 

Ontario. 

Westchester. 

Rensselaer. 

Westchester. 

Oneida. 

Suffolk. 

Livingston. 

Yates. 

Rockland. 

Ontario. 

Rockland. 

Albany. 
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Name. 


Alice  C.  Mackey . 

J essie  Isadore  Marble . 

Ida  Estelle  Martin . 

Charles  Benjamin  Marvin .  . 
Mary  Elizabeth  McFarland 

Charles  T.  McFarlane . 

Angela  Morey . 

Elmer  A.  Myers . 

Kathleen  E.  Nolan . 

Sarah  E.  Nolan . 

Rosella  Noon . 

Jessie  Owen . 

Burton  B.  Parsons . 

Robert  Gardner  Patria .... 

Mary  C.  Payne . 

Eliza  D.  Payntar . 

Anna  Belle  Phillips . 

Lucinda  Pearl  Pratt . 

Paul  Edward  Riemann .... 

Georgia  Ross . 

Grace  M.  Seaton . 

Jessie  May  Sherman . 

Harriette  Slater . 

Emeline  L.  Smalling . 

Effey  Blauvelt  Smith . 

Katherine  Smith  . 

Frank  Stanbro . 

Frances  Bertha  Strever  . .  . 
Julia  Elizabeth  Surdam  . .  . 

Anna  K.  Swartwout . 

Clara  B.  Sweatman . 

Edna  H.  Tuthill . 

Eliza  A.  Tuthill . 

Carrie  M.  Underhill  ...... 

Cora  E.  Utman . 

Mae  E.  Vincent . 

Mary  Margaret  V osburgh . 

Clara  E.  Warren . 

Adelia  K.  Whitney . 

Clifford  A.  Woodward 
Henry  Allen  Wright . 


Post-office. 

County. 

Westport . 

Otsego. 

South  Bloomfield . . 

Ontario. 

Port  Chester . 

Westchester. 

North  Nassau . 

Rensselaer. 

Salem  . 

Washington. 

New  York . 

New  York. 

Burnt  Hills . 

Saratoga. 

Clyde . 

Wayne. 

Lee  Centre . 

Oneida. 

Lee  Centre . 

Oneida. 

Clyde . 

Wayne. 

Cohoes . 

Albany. 

Wolcott . 

Wayne. 

Livingston . 

Columbia. 

Schenectady . 

Schenectady. 

Long  Island  City . . 

Queens. 

East  Quogue . 

Suffolk. 

Ephratah  . 

Fulton. 

Albany . 

Albany. 

Amsterdam  . 

Montgomery. 

Richfield  Springs .  . 

Otsego. 

Albany . 

Albany. 

Eureka . 

Sullivan. 

Cohoes . 

Albany. 

Spring  Valley  .... 

Rockland. 

Albany . 

Albany. 

Brookfield . 

Madison. 

Troy . 

Rensselaer. 

Waverly . 

Tioga. 

Prospect  . 

Oneida. 

Amsterdam  . 

Montgomery. 

Wading  River. . . . 

Suffolk. 

Middletown . 

Orange. 

New  Rochelle  .... 

Westchester. 

Albany . 

Albany. 

Oneida . 

Madison. 

Canajoharie . 

Montgomery. 

Port  Chester . 

Westchester. 

Amsterdam  . 

Montgomery . 

Hartford . 

Washington. 

Rome  . 

Oneida. 
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Kindergarten  Course. 

Name.  Post-office.  CouDty. 

Helen  Caroline  Arnold .  Palmyra .  Wayne. 

Anna  Belle  McBride .  Alplans .  Schenectady.^ 

Louise  Sanford  .  Palmyra .  Wayne. 

Maud  Colton  Stewart .  Greenwich .  Washington. 

The  graduates  mentioned  above  represent  thirty-eight  (38) 
counties  of  the  State,  namely:  Albany,  8;  Allegany,  3;  Cayuga,  1; 
Chemung,  2;  Chenango,  1;  Columbia,  4;  Delaware,  1;  Dutchesis  3; 
Fulton,  2;  Greene,  1;  Hamilton,  1;  Kings,  1;  Lewis,  1;  Livingston, 
1;  Madison,  2;  Monroe,  1;  Montgomery,  7;  New  York,  1;  Oneida,  8; 
Onondaga,  1;  Ontario,  5;  Orange,  2;  Orleans,  1;  Otsego,  2;  Queens, 
1;  Rensselaer,  5;  Rockland,  4;  Saratoga,  2;  Schenectady,  2; 
Schoharie,  2;  Suffolk,  4;  Sullivan,  2;  Tioga,  1;  Warren,  1;  Wash¬ 
ington,  3;  Wayne,  10;  Westchester,  9;  Yates,  2. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

English  course  —  Admission . 

Those  who  seek  admission  to  this  course  must  be  at  least  17 
years  of  age,  and  greater  maturity  is  desirable. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
upon  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  through  quad¬ 
ratics,  plane  geometry,  grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature, 
political  and  physical  geography,  American  history,  general  his¬ 
tory,  botany,  physiology,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  bookkeeping,  civil  government  and  elementary  drawing. 

Those  who  present  the  following  evidences  of  proficiency  will  be 
admitted  without  examination,  viz.:  State  certificates,  diplomas 
from  colleges,  universities,  the  Regents,  normal  schools,  high 
schools,  academies,  and  academic  departments  of  union  schools, 
provided  they  cover  the  subjects  prescribed  for  examination  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  but  pass-cards  in  advanced  arithmetic  and 
advanced  grammar  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  attainments 
certified  by  the  Regents  or  other  academic  diplomas.  Statements 
from  principals  of  schools,  setting  forth  the  superior  qualifications 
of  candidates  in  advanced  arithmetic  and  advanced  grammar  will 
be  received  as  evidences  of  proficiency  and  exempt  applicants 
from  examination  in  those  subjects. 

Examinations  for  entrance  will  be  held  at  the  college  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  examina¬ 
tions  be  passed  at  one  time;  they  may  be  distributed  through  two 
years,  if  the  candidate  prefers.  Admission  to  the  college  can  not, 
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however,  be  granted  until  the  examinations  are  successfully 
completed. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  or  modern  languages  may  be  substituted 
for  other  subjects  prescribed  for  entrance,  but  it  can  not  be 
allowed  for  any  subjects  except  those  commonly  called  advanced 
studies. 

Course  of  Siudy. 

First  year  —  First  term. 

Psychology,  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Number,  Arith¬ 
metic.  Oleography,  Grammar,  (^imposition,  Reading,  Vocal  Music. 
Daily  discussion  of  educational  themes.  Essays  upon  educational 
subjects.  Preparation  of  devices  for  teaching. 

Second  term. 

Method  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Physics,  History,  Botany  (Elementary),  Zoology  (Elementary), 
Object  Lessons,  Civil  Government,  Drawing,  Penmanship.  Daily 
discussion  of  educational  themes.  Essays  upon  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  Preparation  of  apparatus  and  specimens. 

Second  year  —  First  term. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Chemistry, 

Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Book-keeping,  Zoology,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  Familiar  Science,  Solid  Geometry, 
English  Literature,  Astronomy.  Daily  discussion  of  educational 
themes.  Essays  upon  educational  subjects.  Preparation  of 
apparatus  and  specimens. 

Second  term. 

School  Economy,  Elocution,  School  Law,  History  of  Education, 
Kindergarten  Methods,  Methods  of  Teaching  Political  Economy, 
Sanitary  Science,  Physical  Culture,  Teaching  in  Model  School. 

Those  who  complete  the  above  course  successfully  will  receive 
a  diploma,  which  will  be  a  license  to;  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  for  life.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  this  course. 

Classical  Course  —  Admission. 

Those,  who  desire  admission  to  this  course  must  be  at  least  17 
years  of  age,  but  no  one  will  be  graduated  from  the  course  who  is 
not  at  least  20  years  of  age. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
upon  all  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  the  English  course, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Caesar,  three  books,  Cicero,  six  orations,  Virgil’s  uEneid,  six 
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books,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  three 
books,  Homers  Iliad,  three  books,  and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Instead  of  the  requirements  in  Greek  the  candidates  may  offer 
a  two  years’  course  in  French  or  German  or  a  less  amount  of  both. 

Those  who  present  the  following  evidences  of  proficiency  will 
be  admitted  without  examination,  viz.:  Diplomas  from  colleges, 
universities,  the  Regents,  normal  schools,  high  schools,  academies, 
and  the  academic  departments  of  union  schools,  provided  they 
cover  the  subjects  prescribed  for  examination  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  but  pass-cards  in  advanced  arithmetic  and  advanced 
grammar  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  attainments  certified 
by  the  Regents’,  or  other  academic  diplomas.  Statements  from 
principals  of  schools,  setting  forth  the  superior  qualifications  of 
candidates  in  advanced  arithmetic  and  advanced  grammar  will  be 
received  as  evidences  of  proficiency  and  exempt  applicants  from 
examinations  in  those  subjects.  The  Regents’  eighty-count 
diploma  admits  without  conditions. 

Examinations  for  entrance  will  be  held  at  the  college  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  exami¬ 
nations  be  passed  at  one  time;  they  may  be  distributed  through 
two  years,  if  the  candidate  prefers.  Admission  to  the  college  can  . 
not,  however,  be  granted  until  the  examinations  are  successfully 
completed. 

Course  of  Study. 

First  year  —  First  term. 

Psychology,  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Number,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Composition,  Reading,  Vocal  Music. 
Daily  discussion  of  educational  themes.  Essays  upon  educational 
subjects.  Preparation  of  devices  for  teaching. 

Second  term. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  Geom¬ 
etry,  Physics,  History,  Botany  (elementary),  Zoology  (elementary), 
Object  Lessons,  Latin.  Daily  discussion  of  educational  themes. 
Essays  upon  educational  subjects.  Preparation  of  specimens  and 
apparatus. 

Second  year  —  First  term 

Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Chemistry, 

Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Physiology, 
Rhetoric,  Solid  Geometry,  Greek  or  French  or  German,  English 
Literature,  Astronomy.  Daily  discussion  of  educational  themes. 
Essays  upon  educational  subjects.  Preparation  of  specimens  and 
apparatus. 
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Second  term. 

School  Economy,  Elocution,  School  Law,  History  of  Education. 
Kindergarten  Methods,  Methods  of  Teaching  Political  Economy, 
Sanitary  Science,  Physical  Culture.  Teaching  in  Model  School. 

Those  who  complete  the  classical  course  successfully  will  receive 
diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
for  life,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  will  also  be 
conferred  upon  them. 

Supplementary  Course. 

First  term. 

Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology;  Spencer,  Education;  Hickok. 
Moral  Science;  Compayre,  Elements  of  Psychology;  Froebel,  The 
Education  of  Man;  Stanley,  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold;  Mahaffy,  Old  Greek 
Education;  Bain,  Mental  Science;  Bain,  Education  as  a  Science: 
Rousseau,  Emile;  Ra destock,  Habit  in  Education;  McArthur, 
Education  in  Relation  to  Manual  Industry  :  Fitch,  Lectures  on 
Teaching.  Discussion  of  current  educational  themes. 

Second  term. 

Guiinps,  Life  of  Pestalozzi;  Payne,  Contributions  to  Educational 
Science;  Rozenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Winchell,  Doctrine 
of  Evolution;  Hill,  True  order  of  Studies;  Parsons,  Systems  of 
Education;  Klemm,  European  Schools;  Bowne,  Introduction  to 
Psychological  Theory;  Brown  on  Art;  Jevons’  Principles  of 
Science ;  Wliewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  Quick, 
Educational  Reformers;  Browning.  History  of  Educational 
Theories ;  Resinini,  Method  in  Education;  School  Supervision, 
Schools  for  Professional  Training.  Discussion  of  current  educa¬ 
tional  themes.  A  thesis. 

Graduates  from  the  English  course  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  upon  completing  the  supplementary  course. 

Graduates  from  the  classical  course  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Pedagogy  upon  their  completing  the  supplementary 
course. 

Only  those  who  have  completed  either  the  English  or  the 
classical  course  in  the  college  can  pursue  the  supplementary 
course. 

Special  Course. 

Persons  who  have  at  least  the  scholarship  required  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  English  course,  as  given  on  page  7  of  circular,  and 
who  have  a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate,  and  who  bring  testi- 
rnonals  from  school  commissioners,  boards  of  education  or  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools,  to  show  that  thev  have  taught  successfullv 
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for  three  years  or  more,  will  be  allowed  to  complete  a  special  « 
course  in  one  year. 

If  they  succeed  in  doing  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  they  will  be  granted  a  diploma  which  will  also  be  a 
license  to  teach  for  life  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Graduates  of  Colleges. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  will  be  allowed  to  select 
(with  the  approval  of  the  faculty)  from  the  curriculum  of  study  a 
course  which  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  Upon  their  com¬ 
pleting  it  successfully  and  showing  their  ability  to  instruct  and 
manage  pupils  properly,  they  will  receive  diplomas  which  will  be 
licenses  to  teach,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  will  also 
be  conferred  upon  them. 

Special  Students. 

Persons  of  maturity,  who  have  had  large  and  successful  exper¬ 
ience  in  teaching,  but  who  have  not  the  attainments  in  scholar¬ 
ship  required  for  admission  into  the  regular  courses,  and  those 
that  have  the  qualifications  for  entrance  who  wish  to  pursue 
special  courses,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  college  and  pursue 
elective  courses  such  as  the  faculty  may  approve,  but  they  will 
not  be  granted  diplomas,  nor  will  degrees  be  conferred  upon  them. 

Course  for  Kindergartners. 

Admission. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  They  must 
be  graduates  from  some  high  school,  academy,  academic  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  union  school,  or  other  higher  institution  of  learning, 
that  they  may  be  mentally  fitted  to  comprehend  and  apply  under- 
standingly  the  truths  underlying  the  Frobel  system.  They  should 
have  a  natural  love  for  children  so  that  thev  mav  enter  into 

4/  Is 

childish  joys  and  sorrows  in  a  sympathizing  manner.  They  should 
have  the  consciousness  of  a  high  moral  purpose  and  a  love  for 
nature;  good  health,  industry  and  a  cheerful  and  contented  dispo¬ 
sition.  They  should  be  able  to  play  the  piano,  and  have  a  true 
ear  and  voice  for  singing. 

Course  of  instruction . 

This  will  include  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  following  articles  and 
occupations  in  developing  the  child’s  mind:  Ball,  sphere,  cube 
and  cylinder,  blocks,  tablets,  slats,  sticks,  rings  and  peas-work; 
pricking,  sewing,  drawing,  lacing,  weaving,  paper  cutting  and 

paper  folding. 
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Systematic  instruction  will  be  given  upon  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  training  which  underlie  the  kindergarten  system. 
Lessons  on  the  care  of  children  and  on  story-telling  will  also 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  students  during  a  part  of  the  course. 

Instruction  in  the  Holt  system  of  music  will  be  given,  so  that 
the  kindergartners  may  be  able  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  vocal 
music  to  children. 

Lessons  in  physical  culture  and  kindergarten  music  and  games 
will  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

Lessons  in  botany  and  natural  history  will  be  given,  with 
methods  of  presenting  them  to  little  children. 

Instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  modeling  will  be  given 
during  the  year. 

Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  pattern  books,  of  weaving, 
sewing,  pricking,  paper  folding  and  paper  cutting,  and  they  will 
be  expected  to  invent  new  forms  for  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  underlying  all  the  work. 

Students  will  be  required  to  observe  for  a  time  the  work  done 
in  the  kindergarten,  from  9  until  12.  They  will  afterwards  write 
out  their  observations  and  submit  them  to  the  class  for  approval 
and  criticism.  As  soon  as  the  students  are  qualified  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  instruction,  they  will  be  given  practical  work 
with  the  children. 

A  course  of  reading  will  be  prescribed,  including  such  books  as 
Autobiography  of  Frobel,  Reminiscences  of  Frobel,  Education  of 
Man,  Emile,  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Baldwin’s  Psychology,  and 
other  works  upon  education.  Frequent  essays  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  children,  and  abstracts 
of  the  books  read  will  be  required. 

A  diploma  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  one  year  to  those  who 
complete  the  course  satisfactorily.  The  kindergarten  diploma  is, 
however,  only  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  that  kind  of  teaching; 
it  does  not  license  the  holder  of  it  to  teach  in  the  public  stliools  of 
the  State. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  the  course  for  kindergartners  must 
present  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  because  only  one  training  class  will  be  organized  during  the 
vear. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  kindergartners  can  be  trained  in  the 
college,  consequently  application  for  appointments  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible. 

Model  School. 

A  model  school  is  organized  and  maintained  that  students  may 
have  an  opportunity  for  observing  the  successful  application  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
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display  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  and  their  skill  in 
teaching  and  managing  pupils. 

The  school  has  four  departments:  Kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar  and  high  school.  The  courses  of  study  coyer  the  subjects 
necessary  for  preparation  for  business,  for  college  or  for  entering 
the  normal  college.  It  is  designated  to  make  the  school  what  its 
name  signifies,  a  model  which  graduates  may  follow  advan¬ 
tageously  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  discipline. 

The  teaching  in  this  school  will  be  done  chiefly  by  pupil  teachers, 
though  model  lessons  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  the 
teachers  in  charge,  so  that  those  who  are  pieparing  to  teach  may 
have  illustrations  to  guide  them  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
underlying  education. 

General  Information. 

Appointments. 

All  persons  desiring  admission  to  the  college  should  apply  to 
their  school  commissioner  or  city  superintendent  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  appointments  will  be  sent  by  him  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  will  send  them  to  the  president 
of  the  normal  college. 

Students  from  any  part  of  the  State  may  receive  appointments 
to  membership  in  the  college,  and  school  commissioners  and  city 
superintendents  are  not  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  appoint¬ 
ments  issued. 

Declaration. 

Before  being  admitted  to  the  college  students  will  be  required 
to  sign  the  following  declaration:  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
declare  that  our  object  in  entering  the  Now  York  State  Normal 
College,  is  to  prepare  ourselves  to  discharge  in  an  efficient  manner 
the  duties  of  a  teacher;  and  we  further  declare  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  devote  ourselves  to  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

Expenses. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  instruction  to  those  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State  and  text -books  will  be  loaned  without  expense. 
Persons  not  residents  of  the  State  will  be  charged  twenty  dollars 
pei*  term  for  their  tuition  and  the  use  of  books.  The  amount  of 
fare  necessarily  paid  in  coming  to  the  college  by  public  convey¬ 
ance  will  be  refunded  to  those  residents  of  the  State  who  are 
present  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  and  remain  till  its  close. 

Kinder gartners  are  required  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  materials. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  respectable  families  at  rates  varying 
from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars,  exclusive  of 
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washing.  Those  who  wish  to  board  themselves  can  rent  furnished 
rooms  for  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  per 
week  for  each  person  when  two  occupy  a  room. 

All  boarding  places  are  visited  by  some  member  of  the  faculty, 
who  inspects  the  house  and  its  surroundings,  and  examinees  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises.  Students  are  required  to 
board  at  such  places  only  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  no 
change  of  boarding  place  may  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  of  the  college. 

It  is  much  better  for  students  not  to  engage  boarding  places 
before  their  arrival  in  the  city,  but  those  who  are  specially  anxious 
to  have  rooms  secured  before  they  come  should  address  .Mi's.  Mar¬ 
garet  S.  Mooney,  at  465  Madison  avenue,  who  will  give  them  as 
much  assistance  as  possible. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  city,  students  should  go  directly  to  the 
college  buildings  upon  Willett  street,  where  they  will  find  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  who  will  direct  them  to  suitable  boarding 
places.  Checks  for  baggage  should  be  retained  until  rooms  are 
secured. 

Situations  for  graduates. 

Inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  whether  graduates  of  the  college 
are  furnished  suitable  positions  wffien  they  have  completed  a 
course  of  instruction.  The  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  must  be 
in  the  negative,  because  school  trustees  and  boards  of  education 
are  the  only  persons  authorized  by  law  to  select  teachers  for  the 
schools.  However,  no  pains  are  spared  to  secure  suitable  and 
remunerative  positions  for  graduates,  and  those  whose  ataininents 
in  scholarship,  skill  in  instructing  and  tact  in  managing  are 
excellent  need  have  no  fear  of  being  without  employment,  for  the 
demand  upon  the  college  for  such  teachers  is  alwrays  much  greater 
than  can  be  supplied. 

General  suggestions. 

1.  Those  who  propose  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  here  should 
possess  good  health.  Those  who  are  exhausted  by  overwork 
should  not  think  of  entering  the  college  until  they  have  recovered 
their  physical  and  mental  rigor,  for,  while  the  work  required 
here  may  not  be  too  great  for  a  person  in  good  health,  a  061*800 
in  a  feeble  physical  condition  wTill  be  likely  to  find  it  too 
exhausting. 

2.  The  classes  in  every  subject  are  the  same  for  every  term,  so 
that  students  who  have  not  sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to 
complete  a  course  by  continuous  residence  at  the  college,  may 
leave  the  college  for  a  term,  or  longer,  and  return  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term  and  continue  their  work. 
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3.  Thorough  scholarship  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the 
successful  study  of  methods  of  teaching.  If  students  have  not 
recently  passed  examinations  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admis¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  review  the  studies  thoroughly 
before  entering. 

4.  Persons  who  are  unable  to  express  themselves  in  correct 
English,  read  with  fluency,  write  legibly,  and  spell  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy,  will  not  be  graduated  under  any  circumstances, 
no  matter  how  capable  they  may  be  in  other  respects. 

5.  It  will  be  advisable  for  students  to  bring  with  them  any  text¬ 
books  thev  mav  have.  Thev  will  be  useful  as  reference  books 

c/  e/  e 

during  the  course. 

6.  The  college  opens  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September  and 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  and  all  applicants  for  admission 
should  present  their  credentials  on  that  day.  Those  who  are  to 
be  examined  should  also  be  present  so  that  they  may  be  examined 
promptly  and  assigned  to  the  proper  classes. 

Location  of  the  college. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  part  of  the  city  of  Albany.  They  front  upon  Wash¬ 
ington  park,  which  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  taste,  thus  command¬ 
ing  at  once  the  advantages  of  city  and.  rural  life.  They  are  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  railway  stations,  but  may  be  con- 
venientlv  reached  bv  those  who  arrive  bv  train,  either  by  the 
Hamilton  street  line  of  electric  cal’s,  which  start  from  Maiden 
Lane  on  North  Pearl  street,  or  by  the  Madison  avenue  cars,  which 
start  from  the  foot  of  State  street.  They  each  run  within  a.  half 
block  of  the  college. 

Libraries. 

The  college  has  a  good  collection  of  works  of  reference  to  which 
the  students  have  access  daily.  Besides  this,  the  State  Library, 
the  Young  Men’s  Association  Library,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Library  and  the  Public  Library,  are  open  daily  for 
readers  and  for  drawing  books.  In  these  libraries  almost  any 
work  upon  any  subject  can  be  found,  so  that  the  students  may 
pursue  their  investigations  with  the  greatest  success,  and  also 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  current  literature. 

Leading -rooms. 

The  reading-rooms  afford  unusual  opportunities  to  the  students 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  current  events.  Every  periodical  of 
value  that  is  published  in  this  country  or  foreign  countries  may 
be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  public  reading-rooms.  Daily,  weekly 
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and  semi-weekly  papers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  quarterlies  upon 
literature,  science,  aid,  religion  and  the  trades,  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  readers  daily.  The  reading-room  at  the  college  is 
open  every  afternoon,  and  those  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
and  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  are  open  throughout 
the  day. 

Museum  0/  Natural  History. 

In  this  institution  the  State  has  provided,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  the  means  for  studying 
geology,  botany,  zoology  and  entomology.  The  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  there  is  hardly  equaled  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
believed  that  for  educational  purposes  it  can  not  be  surpassed. 
An  opportunity  will  be  given  the  students  to  acquaint  themselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  specimens  and  the  relics  and  curios 
which  are  found  in  the  museum. 

Dudley  Observatory. 

Xo  astronomical  observatory  in  America  is  better  known  than 
this,  and  it  justly  stands  high,  not  only  on  account  of  its  appliances 
for  observing  and  studying  the  heavens,  but  also  because  of  the 
abilitv  of  the  director  and  his  assistants.  The  students  of  the 
college  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  observatory  and 
learning  of  the  practical  workings  of  astronomical  apparatus. 

Gymnasium. 

There  is  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  superior  gymnasium,  fitted  up  at  large  expense,  with 
all  the  most  approved  appliances  for  securing  proper  physical 
development.  The  members  of  the  class  are  examined  by  the 
director  of  physical  culture,  and  such  exercises  are  prescribed  as 
will  strengthen  them  in  the  directions  in  which  strength  is  needed. 
All  the  training  and  exercises  are  supervised  by  the  professor  in 
charge,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  health  and  activity  rather  than 
mere  strength. 

Lectures  and  entertainments. 

$ 

A  course  of  lectures  by  distinguished  specialists  is  maintained 
at  the  college,  to  which  students  are  admitted  without  charge. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  following  list  of  lectures  has  been 
delivered : 

Professor  Melvil  Dewey,  M.  A . Rational  Spelling. 

Frederick  Hams,  M.  A . The  Vagaries  of  Evidence. 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D . .  Photography. 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D . The  Alabama  Claims. 
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Charles  W.  Cole,  Ph.  D . Compulsory  Education. 

Lewis  Boss,  M.  A . Development  of  the  Exact  Sciences. 

Marcus  T.  Hun,  M.  A.  . .  The  Historical  Sequence  and  Consequence 
of  Judicial  Procedure. 

Robert  C.  Pruyn,  M.  A . The  National  Banking  System. 

Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D . A  Plea  for  the  Papoose. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Harris,  M.  A .  Self-effort. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  M.  A . Education  for  Citizenship. 

Hon.  Goodwin  Brown,  M.  A . The  Care  and  Treatment  of  rlie 

Insane. 

Professor  E.  W.  Wetmore,  A.  M.  . .  Three  years  in  Constantinople. 

William  Wells,  LL.  D . Mexico  and  Her  People. 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Williams,  A.  B .  Alaska. 

Members  of  the  college  are  also  admitted  to  the  public  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Albany  Camera  Club,  and  thus  have  the  opportunity 
of  broadening  their  knowledge  concerning  every  part  of  the  world 
as  well  as  viewing  the  masterpieces  of  the  world  in  amateur 
photography. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  lectures  at  the  college,  two  courses 
of  lectures  and  entertainments  are  provided  each  year  —  one  by 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Jerinam  Hall,  and  the 
other  by  the  Young  Men’s  Association  at  Harm  anus  Blcecker 
Hall,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegantly  appointed  audience- 
rooms  in  the  country.  For  these  lecture  courses  no  pains  are 
spared  to  secure  the  best  talent  available,  and  the  large  audiences 
which  crowd  the  halls  attest  the  approval  by  the  public  of  these 
means  of  education. 

There  are  also  frequent  opportunities  to  hear  concerts  given  by 
the  most  eminent  musicians,  addresses  by  the  most  distinguished 
speakers,  and  other  entertainments  by  the  best  talent  in  the  land. 

Literary  societies. 

There  are  four  flourishing  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
college.  Weekly  sessions  are  held  by  them  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  and  general  literary  culture,  and  semi-annual  public  ses¬ 
sions  are  held,  which  are  of  very  great  interest  and  profit. 

% 

The  Capitol. 

The  finest  building  in  America  is  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany, 
where  the  legislative  and  other  departments  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  hold  their  sessions  and  have  their  offices.  Here  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  a  most  practical  way  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  parliamentary  bodies,  and  of  hearing  and  seeing 
the  leading  statesmen  of  this  State  and  of  the  nation.  The  lead- 
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ing  lawyers  of  the  country  are  also  to  be  heard  daily  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  composed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
in  the  State. 


Students  from  the  Following  Institutions  have  been  Received 

upon  Diplomas. 


Colleges  and  universities. 


Adelbert  College . 

Alfred  University . 

Arcadia  College . 

Cornell  University . 

College  of  France . 

Colgate  University . 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
*•  €/ 

Iowa  College  . 

Michigan  University . 

Normal  College . 

Smith  College . 

Swarthmore  College . 

Vassar  College . 

Wellesley  College . 

Williams  College . 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Alfred  Center,  N.  Y. 
Arcadia,  Mo. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Besancon. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

New  York  city,  N.  Y, 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Swarthmore,  Pa, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


JShormal  schools. 


Central  Indiana  Normal  School .  Ladoga,  Ind. 

State  Normal  School .  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  School .  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  School .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  School .  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


High  schools ,  academies  and  union  schools. 


Adams  Collegiate  Institute.  . .  . 

Adams  High  School . 

Albany  Female  Academy . . 

Albany  High  School . . 

Amsterdam  Academy . 

Amsterdam  Union  Free  School 

Bainbridge  Union  School . 

Bethel  High  School . 

Binghamton  High  School . 

Bolivar  Union  School . 

Brooklyn  High  School . 

Buffalo  High  School . 

Cambridge  Union  School . 


Adams,  N.  Y. 
Adams,  Mass. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
Bethel,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Bolivar,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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Canandaigua  Union  School .  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 

Canajoharie  Union  School .  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Canaseraga  Union  School .  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 

Carthage  Union  School .  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Catskill  Free  Academy . .  Oatskill,  X.  Y. 

Central  High  School .  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Cherry  Valley  Academy .  Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y. 

Chatham  Union  School .  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

Clyde  High  School .  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy .  Havana,  X.  Y. 

Cuba  Union  School .  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute . Franklin,  N.  Y. 

De  Garmo  Institute .  Fishkill,  X.  Y. 

Deposit  Union  School .  Deposit,  X.  Y. 

Egberts  High  School .  Cohoes,  X.  Y. 

Ellenville  Union  School . .  Ellenville,  X.  Y. 

Elmira  Free  Academy .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fairfield  Seminary  .  Fairfield,  N.  Y. 

Fairport  Union  School .  Fairport,  X.  Y. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute .  Fort  Edward,  N.  Yr. 

Franklin  Academy  and  Union  School  ....  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary .  Lima,  X.  Y. 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School .  Geneva,  X.  Yr. 

Genesee  Valley  Seminary  . .  Belfast,  X.  Y. 

Glens  Falls  Academy  .  Glens  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Gloversville  Union  School  .  Gloversville,  X.  Y. 

Greenwich  Union  School  .  Greenwich,  X.  Y. 

Granger  Place  School .  Canandaigua,  X.  Y. 

Granville  High  School  .  Granville,  X.  Y. 

Haverling  Free  Academy .  Bath,  X.  Y. 

Holland  Patent  Union  School .  Holland  Patent,  X.Y. 

Hoosick  Falls  Union  School .  Hoosick  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Hornell  Free  Academv .  Hornellsville,  X.  Y. 

Horseheads  Union  School .  Horseheads,  X.  Y. 

Houghton  Seminary  .  Clinton,  X.  Y. 

Hudson  High  School . .  .  Hudson,  X.  Y. 

Huntington  Union  School  .  Huntington,  X.  Y. 

Hudson  River  Institute .  Claverack,  X.  Y. 

llion  Union  School  .  Ilion  ,  X.  Y. 

Johnstown  High  School  .  Johnstown,  X.  Y. 

Leavenworth  Ins.  &  Wolcott  Union  School,  Wolcott,  X.  Y. 

Little  Falls  Union  School .  Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Lockport  Union  School .  Lockport,  X.  Y. 

Lyons  Union  School  .  Lyons,  X.  Y. 

Maplewood  Institute .  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Marion  Collegiate  Institute . 

Medina  Free  Academy  . 

e/ 

Montgomery  Union  School . 

Mvnderse  Academy  . 

t/  is 

Newark  Union  School  and  Academy  .  . .  . 

« j 

New  Berlin  Union  School . 

Newburgh  Free  Academy . 

New  Paltz  Academy . 

Niles  Hiiih  School  . 

Nunda  Union  School . 

Nyack  High  School  . 

Ogdensburg  Academy  . 

Oneida  Union  School . 

Oxford  Academy  . 

Palmyra  Classical  Union  School . 

t, 

Patchogue  Union  School  . 

Penn  Yan  Academy . 

</ 

Perry  Union  School . 

</ 

Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School . 

Pike  Seminary  . 

Portchester  High  School . 

Port  Henry  Union  School . 

Port  Jervis  Union  School . 

Poughkeepsie  High  School . 

Ravenna  High  School . 

Rensselaer ville  Academy  . 

Rhinebeck  Union  School . 

Richfield  Springs  Union  School . 

Rochester  Free  Academy . 

Rochester  Female  Academy . 

«/ 

Rome  Free  Academy . 

Rushford  Union  School . 

Rye  Seminary  . 

St.  Johnsville  Union  School . 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 

«y 

Sandv  Hill  Union  School  . . 

«/ 

Saratoga  Springs  High  School . 

Schenectady  Union  Classical  Institute 

Schoharie  Union  School . 

Schuvlerville  Union  School  . 

«• 

Sevmour  Smith  Academy . 

Skanea  teles  Union  School . 

Sodus  Academy . 

Spencer  Union  School . 

S.  S.  Steward  Institute . 


Marion,  N.  Y. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

.  Seneca  Falks,  N.  Y. 

,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 

/ 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Niles,  Michigan. 
Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Perry,  N.  Y. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Pike,  N.  Y. 
Portchester,  N.  Y. 
Port  Henry*,  N.  Y. 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 
Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Rve,  N.  Y. 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Skanea  teles,  N.  Y. 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  N.  Y. 

Florida,  N.  Y. 
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Stillwater  Union  School . 

St.  Bernard's  Academy . 

St.  Jolinsville  Union  School . 

St.  Agnes  School . 

St.  Joseph's  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

St.  Patrick’s  Academy . 

Syracuse  High  School . 

Temple  drove  Seminary . 

Ticonderoga  Union  School . 

Troy  Female  Seminary . 

Trov  High  School  . 

Troy  Conference  Seminary . 

t/ 

Ulster  Free  Academy . 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville  .... 
Union  Springs  Union  School 

Utica  Free  Academy . 

Vergennes  High  School . 

Wallkill  Free  Academy  . 

Warwick  Institute . 

Washington  Academy . 

Waterford  Union  School . 

Waterloo  Union  School . 

Watkins  Academic  Union  School 

Watertown  High  School . 

Waterville  Union  School  . 

Waverly  High  School . 

Weedsport  Union  School . 

Wellesley  High  School  . 

West  Winfield  Union  School  .... 

Wells ville  Union  School . 

Whitestown  Seminary . 

Woodhull  Union  School . 

Wyomanock  Seminary . 

Yates  Union  School . 


Stillwater,  X.  Y. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

St.  Jolinsville.  N.  Y. 
Albany.  X.  Y. 

Albany,  X.  Y. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Trov,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Ticonderoga,  X.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N,  Y. 

Poult  ney,  Vt. 

Rondout.  X.  Y. 
Belleville,  X.  Y. 

Union  Springs,  X.  Y. 
Utica,  X.  Y. 
Vergennes,  Vt. 
Middletown,  X.  Y. 
Warwick,  X.  Y. 

Salem,  X.  Y. 
Waterford,  X.  Y. 
Waterloo,  X.  Y. 
Watkins.  X.  Y. 
Watertown,  X.  Y. 
Waterville,  X.  Y. 
Waverly,  X.  Y. 
Weedsport.  X.  Y. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

West  Winfield,  X.  Y. 
Wellsville,  X.  Y. 
Whitestowm,  X.  Y. 
Woodhull,  X.  Y. 

Xew  Lebanon,  X.  Y. 
Chittenango,  X.  Y. 


Financial  Statement. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893 : 


Receipts. 

1.  Amount  in  hands  of  executive  committee  July 

26,  1892  . \  f 1,490  73 

2.  Amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  year 

commencing  July  26,  1892,  and  ending  Jnly  25, 

1 893,  from  appropriation  for  maintenance .... 

29 


25,966  91 
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3.  Amount  received  for  tuition  in  several  depart¬ 

ments  during  said  year: 

Academic  . $2,(125  00 

Intermediate  .  2,015  00 

Primary  .  L,355  60 

4.  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during 

said  year  .  1  85 


Total  . .  $32,958  09 

Payments. 

6.  Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  in  the  several 
departments  during  the  year  commencing  .July 
26,  1892,  and  closing  July  25,  1893 .  $20,250  00 


Normal  .  $15,350  00 

Academic  .  1,800  00  * 

Intermediate  .  1,000  00 

Primary  .  2,100  00 


7.  Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  janitors.  .  1,599  84 

8.  Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils .  764  13 

9.  Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  appa¬ 

ratus  .  1,829  94 

10.  Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  on 

buildings  and  improvements  on  grounds .  914  62 

11.  Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  and  all  other 

expenses  not  above  enumerated .  ....  5,573  56 

12.  Amount  in  hands  of  the  executive  committee 

July  25,  1893  .  2,026  00 


13.  Total  .  $32,958  09 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  )  ^ 

City  and  County  of  Albany.  \  ‘  ’ 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany ; 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  annual  report  of  said  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  J ulv  25,  1893 ;  that 
the  same  is  true. 

SAMUEL  I>.  WARD. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  ) 
nineteenth  day  of  December,  1893.  f 

A.  R.  Macdonald, 

Notary  Public ,  Albany  Co.,  N~.  I . 
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BROCKPORT. 


Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Brockport. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Brockport  hereby  respectfully  submits  its  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 

a 

Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  expenditures  during  the  past  year  for  repairs  and  ordinary 
and  permanent  improvements  upon  the  buildings  and  grounds 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $860.18,  the  details  of  which  are  hereinafter 
specified.  This  sum  represents,  mainly,  the  ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary  expenditures  for  repairs  only.  Buildings  and  grounds  are 
in  good  condition.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  laying  out 
the  grounds  in  a  more  artistic  manner  than  heretofore,  and  some 
efforts  are  projected  for  materially  beautifying  the  grounds.  No 
change  is  required  in  the  valuations  heretofore  given  in  the  annual 
reports. 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  26,  1892 .  $80  48 

Amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  year  from 

appropriation  for  maintenance .  20,465  99 

Amount  received  from  State  from  special  appro¬ 
priations  .  167  88 

Amount  received  for  tuition  from  academic  depart¬ 
ment  .  1,912  30 


$22,626  65 


Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries .  $16,200  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  800  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils  .  312  59 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus.  .  552  30 
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Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements .  8860  18 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  and  all  other  expenses  3,814  80 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  25,  1893 S6  78 


822.626  65 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  expenditures  for  the  year ,  of  which 

the  foregoing  is  a  summary. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries: 

Normal. 

C.  D.  McLean,  Principal  .  $2,500  00 

W.  H.  Lennon,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences .  1.600  00 

C.  D.  Seeley,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages .  1.400  00 

C.  W.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics .  1,400  00 

Miss  Mary  P.  Rhoades,  Preceptress .  1,200  00 

Miss  0.  M.  Chriswell,  Teacher  of  Grammar .  700  00 

Miss  J.  E.  Lowery,  Teacher  of  Mathematics .  700  00 

Miss  M.  J.  Thompson,  Teacher  of  Methods  .  700  00 

Miss  E.  S.  Richmond,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  and 

reading  . 600  00 

Miss  F.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and 

Elocution  .  600  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Efner,  Teacher  of  History  and  Geography,  500  00 

Miss  E.  L.  Randlett,  Teacher  of  Drawing .  500  00 


$12,400  00 


Academic. 

Arthur  Tooley,  Principal  .  $1,000  00 

Miss  F.  C.  Willsea,  Assistant  and  Teacher  of  German,  600  00 


81,600  00 


Intermediate. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Cady,  Principal  .  8600  00 

Miss  M.  A.  White,  Critic  .  500  00 


81.100  00 
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Primary. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Williams,  Principal  .  $600  00 

Miss  Josephine  Twitchell,  Critic  .  500  00 


$1,100  00 


Total  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  .  $16,200  00 


Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  $800  00 


Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils: 

1893. 

Mar.  27.  Paid  schedule  .  $160  12 

June  29.  Paid  schedule  .  152  47 


$312  59 


Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus: 

1.  From  annual  appropriation. 

1892. 

Noy.  11.  Paid  Ginn  &  Company,  for  text-books.  .  $12  80 

11.  Paid  American  Book  Company,  for  text¬ 
books  .  9  00 

11.  Paid  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn,  for 

atlais  .  L  00 

11.  Paid  Educational  Gazette  Company,  for 

rubber  stamp  .  1  00 

11.  Paid  Caie  &  Montgomery,  for  book .  3  00 

Dec.  12.  Paid  American  Book  Company,  for  text¬ 
books  . 16  67 

12.  Paid  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  text-books  .  .  24  40 

12.  Paid  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  text¬ 
books  .  8  64 

12.  Paid  Macmillan  &  Co.,  for  text-books ...  810 

12.  Paid  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  for  text-books  .  .  6  00 

12.  Fred.  C.  Shottin,  for  book-binding .  100  80 

1893. 

Jan.  18.  Paid  American  Book  Company,  for  text¬ 
books  .  20  00 

Feb.  10.  Paid  Mrs.  S.  M.  Randall,  for  repairs  and 

apparatus .  1  00 
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1893. 

Feb.  10.  Paid  H.  D.  Randall,  for  repairs  and 

apparatus  .  $1  00 

Mar.  6.  Paid  Eimer  &  Amend,  for  chemicals ....  15  39 

6.  Paid  J.  A.  Tozier,  for  chemicals .  18  84 

0.  Paid  H.  N.  Johnson,  for  globe .  5  00 

6.  Paid  Caie  &  Montgomery,  for  book .  1  00 

April  5.  Paid  T.  H.  Dobson,  for  dictionaries .  27  45 

5.  Paid  E.  E.  Bausch  &  Son,  for  apparatus .  .  4  65 

May  4.  Paid  J.  A.  Tozier,  for  chemicals .  5  50 

4.  Paid  J.  E.  Patten,  for  chemicals  ........  23  91 

June  8.  Paid  American  Book  Company,  for  text¬ 
books  .  17  28 

8.  Paid  G-inn  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  text-books.  .  75 

8.  Paid  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  for  text-books,  64  50 

29.  Paid  National  Science  Association,  for 

books  .  22  50 

29.  Paid  Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establish¬ 
ment,  for  specimens .  . . .  : . ! . . .  .  30  25 

29.  Paid  Bausch  &  Son,  microscopes .  33  20 

29.  Paid  Rudolph  Schmidt  &  Co.,  for 

apparatus  .....* .  9  SO 

29.  Paid  Caie  &  Montgomery,  for  plates.  ...  1  00 


|494  43 

2.  From  special  appropriation. 

1893. 

Feb.  10.  Paid  Macmillan  &  Co.,  for  books .  $9  00 

April  5.  Paid  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  for  books.  .  .  48  87 


$57  87 


Amount  brought  down  .  $552  30 


Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements: 

«  \ 

1.  From  annual  appropriation. 

1892. 

Oct.  15.  Paid  L.  H.  Battalie,  repairing  pianos.  . .  .  $70  00 

15.  Paid  J.  W.  G-raves,  for  labor .  7  44 

15.  Paid  William  Stevens,  for  labor .  6  50 

15.  Paid  C.  Coats,  for  labor .  2  00 

15.  Paid  John  I.  Learned,  for  labor .  G  00 

15.  Paid  J.  Binder,  for  tuning  pianos .  4  00 
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1892. 

Oct.  15.  Paid  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Chit,  for  curtain 

loops  . 

15.  Paid  S.  B.  Roby,  for  cloth . 

15.  Paid  C.  D.  McLean,  for  repairing  piano.  . 
Xov.  11.  Paid  Christian  Miller,  for  labor . 

11.  Paid  C.  Coats,  for  cartage . 

Dec.  12.  Paid  Brockport  Water  Works  Company, 

for  cast-iron  pipe  . 

12.  Paid  T.  Me  Watters,  for  labor . 

12.  Paid  Benjamin  Maxon,  for  labor . 

12.  Paid  George  W.  Brooks,  for  labor . 

12.  Paid  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  for  cur¬ 
tain  loops  . 

'  12.  Paid  B.  G.  Estes,  for  labor . 

12.  Paid  L.  T.  Underhill,  for  lumber . 

1893. 

Jan.  10.  Paid  C.  H.  Jenner,  for  gas  fixtures . 

Mar.  6.  Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  for  repairing  furniture, 
6.  Paid  S.  H.  Holbrook,  for  carpenter’s  work, 
May  4.  Paid  Barr,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  for  radiator. . 

4.  Brennan  &  Adams,  for  hardware . 

June  .8.  Paid  Stoertz  Bros.,  for  window  poles.  .  . . 

8.  Paid  Greenleaf  E.  Fish,  for  labor . 

8.  Paid  Colby  &  Ament,  for  wallpaper . 

8.  Paid  A.  S.  Lewis,  for  paper  and  papering, 
8.  Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  for  repairs  to  furniture, 

8.  Paid  C.  Miller,  for  labor . 

29.  Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  for  repairs  to 

furniture  . 

29.  Paid  Brennan  &  Adams,  for  roofing  .... 

29.  Paid  L.  T.  Underhill,  for  lumber . 

29.  Paid  B.  W.  Bowerman,  for  labor . 

29.  Paid  A.  D.  Dailey,  for  chairs . 

29.  Paid  S.  H.  Holbrook,  for  labor . 

29.  Paid  A.  J.  Hartwell,  for  labor . 

29.  Paid  C.  Miller,  for  labor . 

July  29.  Paid  M.  Minot,  for  hardware . 

29.  Paid  the  Hayden  Furniture  Company,  for 

.  chairs  . 

29.  Paid  Morton  Minot,  for  hardware . 

29.  Paid  Christian  Miller,  for  labor . 

29.  Paid  John  C.  Barnard,  for  shellac . 

29.  Paid  S.  H.  Holbrook,  for  labor . 
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$3  75 
1  22 

25  00 
1  00 
1  00 

10  00 
42  50 

5  00 
4  13 

3  75 

3  75 

26  79 

4  75 
1  85 

10  63 
30  00 

24  44 
1  50 
1  00 

6  00 

10  48 

4  20 
14  10 

5  75 
71  55 
32  82 

5  50 

14  00 
18  38 

8  00 

15  00 

25  49 

54  00 
116  48 

11  25 
11  95 

7  50 


$730  45 
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2.  From  special  appropriation. 

1893. 

Feb.  10.  Paid  Hamilton  &  Matthews,  for  hard¬ 
ware  .  $7  77 

10.  Paid  Barr,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  for  plumbing 

goods  .  3  10 

10.  Paid  Holbrook  &  Meinhardt,  for  labor. . .  10  94 

April  5.  Paid  Barr,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  for  plumbing,  48  10 

5.  Paid  Samuel  Sloan,  for  plumbing .  34  04 


$110  01 

Amount,  brought  down .  730  45 


Total  .  $840  46 


Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses  not  above 


enumerated : 

1.  From  annual  appropriation. 

1892. 

Oct.  15.  Paid  H.  MacLachlan,  for  coal .  $2,126  50 

15.  Paid  W.  W.  Gillis,  for  advertising .  7  50 

15.  Paid  Robacker  Disinfectant  Company,  for 

chemicals  .  8  75 

15.  Paid  J.  H.  Kingsbury,  for  envelopes. ...  5  80 

15.  Paid  L.  T.  Beach,  for  printing .  72  35 

15.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  .  6  90 

15.  Paid  H.  C.  Hammond,  for  envelopes  and 

stamps .  8  29 

Nov.  11.  Paid  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

for  telegrams  .  J  81 

11.  Paid  the  Teacher  Company,  for  adver¬ 
tising  .  6  00 

11.  Paid  Brockport  water-works,  for  water 

rent  .  3  81 

11.  Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Company,  for 

gas  .  9  60 

Dec.  12.  Paid  John  Thayer,  for  sendees  as  watch¬ 
man  . 2  00 

12.  Paid  Albert  Bronson,  for  sendees  as 

watchman  .  2  00 

12.  Paid  John  Fagan,  for  services  as  watch¬ 
man  .  2  00 

12.  Paid  Henry  Herley,  for  services  as  watch¬ 
man  .  2  00 
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1892. 

Dec.  12.  Paid  H.  Gi.  Brown,  for  wood .  $25  00 

12.  Paid  Broekport  Gas-Light  Company,  for 

gas  .  64  09 

12.  Paid  the  Teacher  Company,  for  adver¬ 
tising  .  5  00 

12.  Paid  T.  H.  Dobson,  for  stationery .  64  80 

12.  Paid  Samuel  W.  Allen,  for  freight  and 

cartage  .  39  75 

12.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  .  3  00 

1893. 

Jan.  10.  Paid  Xarragansett  Machine  Company,  for 

Indian  clubs  .  15  00 

10.  Paid  Broekport  water-works,  for  water 

rent  .  2  23 

10.  Paid  Calvin  Platt,  for  cleaning  vaults. . .  20  00 

10.  Paid  Broekport  Gas-Light  Company,  for 

gas  .  115  40 

10.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  .  1  55 

10.  Paid  Janette  Keynolds,  for  services  as 

office  clerk  .  80  00 

10.  Paid  D.  Holmes,  for  postage  and  sta¬ 
tionery  .  5  00 

«/ 

Feb.  10.  Paid  H.  C.  Hammond,  for  postage 

stamps .  2  00 

10.  Paid  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  for  advertising,  28  74 

10.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

expressage  .  90 

10.  Paid  Broekport  Gas  Light  Company,  for 

gas  .  45  04 

10.  Paid  Janette  Beynolds.  for  office  clerk.  .  20  00 

Mar.  6.  Paid  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

for  telegrams  .  ’  75 

6.  Paid  Broekport  Gas  Light  Company,  for 

gas  .  40  78 

6.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  .  2  55 

6.  Paid  Janette  Reynolds,  for  office  clerk. .  20  00 

Apia!  5.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  .  2  00 

8.  Paid  Calvin  Platt.,  for  cleaning  vaults.  .  15  00 

8.  Paid  Janette  Reynolds,  for  office  clerk..  20  00 

30 
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1893. 

May  4.  Paid  Brockport  Gas  Light  Company,  for 

gas  . .  $59  42 

4.  Paid  John  Fagan,  for  watchman .  2  00 

4.  Paid  John  Thayer,  for  watchman .  2  00 

4.  Paid  Albert  Bronson,  for  watchman. ...  2  00 

4.  Paid  I.  H.  Dobson,  for  envelopes .  4  50 

4.  Paid  Janette  Reynolds,  for  office  clerk..  20  00 

4.  Paid  H.  E.  Webster,  for  stamps  and 

envelopes  . . .  41  80 

June  8.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  .  2  21 

8.  Paid  F.  G.  Merritt,  for  sundries .  4  60 

8.  Paid  Educational  Gazette  Company,  for- 

advertising  .  7  00 

8.  Paid  Janette  Reynolds,  for  office  clerk.  . .  20  00 

8.  Paid  H.  McLachlan,  for  coal .  129  10 

29.  Paid  S.  W.  Allen,  for  freight  and 

cartage  .  17  69 

29.  Paid  Calvin  Platt,  for  cleaning  vaults.  . .  5  00 

29.  Paid  Davis  &  Stewart,  for  brooms .  8  37 

29.  Paid  Brockport  Gas  Light  Company,  for 

gas  .  43  92 

29.  Paid  Janette  Revnolds,  for  office  clerk.  .  20  00 

29.  Paid  Myers  &  Co.,  for  envelopes .  4  70 

29.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  for  diplomas .  40  00 

29.  Paid  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  for  advertising,  28  75 

29.  Paid  American  Express  Company,  for 

express  . 6  15 

29.  Paid  P.  J.  Wilson,  for  printing .  55  75 

29.  Paid  H.  X.  Johnston,  for  wood .  3  75 

29.  Paid  H.  McLachlan,  for  coal  .  5  00 

July  29.  Paid  Brockport  Water  Works  Company, 

for  water  rent  .  3  00 

29.  Paid  Calvin  Platt,  for  cleaning  vaults. ...  7  00 

29.  Paid  H.  E.  Webster,  for  postage  stamps,  16  00 

Sept.  11.  Paid  I.  H.  Dobson,  for  stationery .  13  45 

11.  Paid  H.  E.  Webster,  for  postage 

stamps  . 4  00 

11.  Paid  Burke,  Fitzsimons,  Hone  &  Co.,  for 

chenille  .  18  50 

11.  Paid  B.  C.  Ketcham,  for  insurance .  100  00 

11.  Paid  Van  Renselaer  &  Richards,  for 

insurance  .  50  00 

11.  Paid  George  B.  Harmon,  for  insurance.  .  50  00 
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1893. 

Sept.  11.  Paid  L.  T.  Beach,  for  printing .  $61  55 

11.  Paid  C.  D.  McLean,  for  expenses  to  prin¬ 
cipals’  meeting  .  37  64 


|3,808  80 

2.  From  Academic  Funds. 


June  29.  Paid  A.  C.  Goodwin  for  diplomas .  6  00 

Total  .  $3,814  80 


Teachers  and  Salaries 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Fanchon  W.  Smith,  teacher  of  physical 
culture  and  elocution,  was  presented  to  the  hoard  and  accepted 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  Miss  L.  May  Nash,  of 
Olnev,  Ill.,  was  elected  in  her  place  at  the  same  salary.  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Efner,  teacher  of  geography  and  history,  resigned  her 
position  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  successor  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  her  place,  the  board  preferring  to  distribute  her  classes 
among  other  teachers.  The  classes  in  geography  were  assigned 
to  Miss  Chriswell,  and  those  of  history  to  Mss  Wilsea,  of  the 
academic  department.  The  leave  of  absence  of  Miss  Bertha  H. 
Coleman,  teacher  of  drawing,  has  expired,  and  she  has  resumed 
her  position  in  the  school.  There  are  no  other  changes  in  the 

faculty. 

%/ 

The  board  recommended  the  following  increase  in  salaries:  To 
Miss  Lowery,  teacher  of  mathematics,  $100;  to  Mss  Wilsea,  of 
the  academic  department,  and  teacher  of  history  in  the  normal 
department,  $100;  to  Miss  Coleman,  teacher  of  drawing,  $100. 
The  aggregate  salary  list  is  not  thereby  changed. 

All  the  above  changes  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent. 

School  Visitation. 

i 

During  the  past  year  the  board  has  adopted  a  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  the  secretary  to  select,  from  time  to  time,  two  members  of  the 
board  to  visit  the  school  each  week  during  the  term.  This  reso¬ 
lution  has  thus  far  been  faithfully  earned  out,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  all  concerned.  No  notice  of  such  visitation  is  given 
to  teachers  in  advance,  and  the  committee  see  the  workings  of 
the  school  in  its  ordinary,  every  day  dress.  The  board  are  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  the  class-room  exercises  are  thorough 
and  well  conducted. 
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Statistical. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  departments 
respectively  during  the  year: 


Normal  .  364 

Academic  .  129 

Intermediate  .  140 

Primary  .  156 


Total 


789 


Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year : 


Normal  .... 
Academic  .. 
Intermediate 
Primary  . .  . 


259 

65 

105 

113 


Total  . * .  542 


Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal  department  at  the  time  of 
entering : 

Male  .  18.60 

Female  .  18.24 


Number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  during  the  year: 

Male  . 3 

Female  .  37 

Total  .  40 

Whole  number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  since  the 

school  was  established: 

Male  .  134 

Female  .  523 

Total  .  657 
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Graduates. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  for  the  past  year,  with 
residence,  grade  of  diploma,  and  title  of  commencement  essay  or 
oration : 

Class  1893.  Fifty -first  term.  February  seventh. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

'Classical  Course. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Carroll,  Mottville,  “  In  London  with  Charles 
Dickens.” 

Julia  Malitta  Hurd,  Holley,  “Night  as  Pictured  'by  the  Poets.” 
Sara  Eva  Shaw,  Holley,  “  For  the  Home.” 

Julia  Agnes  Welch,  Brockport,  “  The  Trials  of  Columbus.” 

* 

English  Course. 

Mvrtie  Estella  Brice,  Rochester,  “  Think  for  Yourself.” 
Catherine  Agnes  Harrison,  Brockport,  “  Prejudice.” 

Florence  Holmes,  Bedford  Station. 

Vida  Ellen  Holt,  North  Parma,  “  A  Christian  Poet.” 

Daisy  Edith  Rowley,  Yorkshire,  “  Little  Women.” 

Alice  Louise  Sibley,  Albion,  “  Southern  California.” 

Fred  Russell  Stevens,  Rochester,  “  Whittier’s  Influence  on  the 
American  Citizen.” 


Class  1893.  Fifty -secon d  term.  June  twenty -seventh. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Classical  Course. 

Fannie  Louise  Avery,  Brockport,  “  The  Resources  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Girl.” 

Florence  Rosetta  Benedict,  Greece,  “Warner’s  Ideas  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Societv.” 

t/ 

L.  Dean  Cady,  Brockport,  “Should  We  Compel  School 
Attendance.” 

Gertrude  Adeline  Cooley,  Canandaigua,  “Personality  in  Work.” 

Nora  Helena  Davis,  Hamlin,  “  An  Ideal  Traveler.” 

Jennie  Estell  Estes,  Brockport,  “  The  Thing  We  Long  for,  That 
We  Are.” 

Phidelia.  Azuba  Harmon,  Clifton,  “  The  Value  of  Money.” 

Maude  Louise  Iveson,  Brockport,  “  Jean  Ingelow’s  Power.” 

Frank  Soule  Kenyon,  East  Kendall,  “  Individual  Responsibility 
in  Politics.” 
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Helen  Elizabeth.  Kuck,  Kuckville,  “  A  Study  of  Tennyson's 
Poetry.” 

Grace  Shepard  Lennon,  Brockport,  “  Physical  Culture  in  Our 
Schools.” 

Clara  Dutton  Matthews,  Newark,  “Helen  Hunt  Jackson  as  a 
Reformer.” 

Frances  Amanda  Munn,  Kendall,  “  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Home." 

Mary  Delora  Paine,  Greece,  “Longfellow’s  Character  Shown  in 
His  Poems.” 

Anna  Marie  Ric-henaker,  Brockport,  “  The  Hypocrite.” 

English  Course. 

Susan  Isabella  Chappell,  Brockport,  “  The  American  Woman  of 
To-day.” 

Lucy  Eunice  Chase,  Gasport,  “  Are  We  Extravagant  ?” 

Minnie  Lorana  Cooley,  Canandaigua,  “  Character  Building.” 

Ellen  Beatrice  Flynn,  Suspension  Bridge,  “  Women  as 
Scientists.” 

Mary  Jane  Higgins,  Garbutt,  “  Concentration  of  Thought.” 

Alice  Hitchcock,  Knowlesville,  “  The  Chaim  of  Nonsense.” 

Catherine  F.  B.  Hyde,  Whitney’s  Point,  “William  Black  as  an 
Artist.” 

Sarah  Edna  Lobdell,  Salem  Centre,  “  The  Fresh  Air  Fund.” 

Grace  Osborne  Palmer,  Clarkson,  “A  Plea  for  Indolence.” 

Carrie  Arzavilla  Parmelee,  Albion,  “  Pathos  and  Humor  in 
‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  ” 

Evalyn  Augusta  Read,  Brockport,  “  American  Girls  Abroad." 

Florence  Genet  Smith,  North  Salem,  “  The  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth.” 

e/ 

Dora  Augusta  Standish,  Bristol  Springs,  “  Thackeray’s  Picture 
erf  Queen  Anne’s  Time.” 

Lilian  Anna  Wells,  Geneva,  “  A  Southern  Home.” 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Classical  Course. 

Harry  Clayton  Fletcher.  Murray,  “  The  Desire  for  Office.” 

Ethel  Hoskins  Miner,  Brockport,  “  George  Eliot’s  Women.” 

John  Ward  Moore,  Brockport.,  “  A  Good  Time  to  Live.” 

Agnes  Eliza  Pettengill.  Holley,  “  The  College  Settlement  Idea.” 

Course  Preparatory  for  College. 

John  Henry  Curvin,  Chili,  “  Whither  Are  We  Tending  ?” 

English  Course. 

Herbert  Merrick  Groves,  Brockport,  “  General  Sherman’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Career.” 
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HONOR  LIST. 

Class  of  1893. 

The  following  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  entitled  to 
special  mention: 

Florence  Rosetta  Benedict),  Lucy  Eunice  Chase,  Catherine  F.  B. 
Hyde,  Grace  Shepard  Lennon,  best*  in  teaching. 

Clara  Dutton  Matthews,  Gertrude  Adelaide  Cooley,  L.  Dean 
Cady,  Sarah  Edna  Lobdell,  best  in  scholarship. 

Frank  Soule  Kenyon,  Grace  Osborne  Palmer,  Agnes  Eliza 
Pettingill,  John  Ward  Moore,  best  in  literary  work. 

The  scholars  above  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  Miss 
Lennon,  the  fourth  in  teaching,  was  first  in  scholarship.  Miss 
Chase,  the  second  in  teaching,  was  also  second  in  scholarship. 
To  these  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  reading  their  essays,  or 
delivering  their  orations,  at  the  annual  commencement.  These 
are  the  honors  granted  by  this  school. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  } 

'  r  S  ^  * 

County  or  Monroe.  f 

Daniel  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  local  board,  being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  foregoing  report  its  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
information  and  belief. 

DANIEL  HOLMES. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  third  ) 
day  of  November,  1893.  j 

John  D.  Burns, 

Notary  Public. 
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BUFFALO. 


Twenty- second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State 

Normal  and  Training  School  at  Buffalo. 

' 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  law,  the  local  board  of  the  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Buffalo,  submits  its  twenty-second  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893: 

Local  Board  of  Managers. 

Since  the  hrst  report  Stephen  M.  Clement,  president  of  the  local 
board  of  managers,  has  died  of  paralysis.  *  Mr.  Clement  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  in  1874,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  treasurer.  He  tilled  this  position  with  great  acceptability 
until  June,  1887.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Rochester, 
Mr.  Clement  was  chosen  president  of  the  board,  and  held  this 
position  until  his  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1892, 
the  following  memorial  was  adopted,  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  its  proceedings.  Its  introduction  in  this  report  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

The  board  of  trustees  and  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  having  met  to  express  their  profound  sorrow  in  the  death 
of  their  associate,  Stephen  M.  Clement,  president  of  the  board, 
do  make  the  following  record  of  their  appreciation  of  his  character: 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Clement,  both  the  institution  and  the  com¬ 
munity  suffer  a  profound  loss.  He  was,  indeed,  no  common  man. 
He  was  of  strong  type;  integrity,  firmness  and  fidelity  were 
marked  qualities;  in  him  manhood  sat  supreme.  In  the  character 
all  men  accorded  him,  is  found  an  inspiration,  and  in  his  example, 
a  lesson  in  life  which  will  not  fade.  Good  and  true,  his  name 
stands  for  that  which  mankind  emulates;  of  the  utmost  purity  of 
character,  his  life  illustrated  the  walk  of  the  upright  man. 

We  bow  with  sincere  sorrow  at  his  passing  from  our  midst,  and 
regret,  with  heavy  hearts,  that  he  will  meet  with  us  here  no  more 
forever. 

To  the  institution  he  gave  the  full  measure  of  his  ability,  and 
in  the  conscientious  regard  of  duty  to  be  discharged,  he  con¬ 
tributed  the  excellence  of  conservative  judgment. 
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To  the  bereaved  family  we  extend  onr  sympathy  in  their  great 
sorrow,  and  direct  that  a  transcript  of  this  minute  from  the 
records  be  transmitted  to  them  as  a  mark  of  our  respect  for 
his  memory  and  our  condolence  with  them  in  their  grief. 

Faculty. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Miss  Helen  L.  Dunston  resumes  her 
place  as  teacher  of  grammar  and  composition,  after  a  leave  of 
'  absence  of  one  year  for  purposes  of  study  and  recuperation. 

The  departments  of  instruction  and  the  salaries  of  the 
instructors  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

James  M.  Cassety,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  Didactics,  $2,500. 

Mark  M.  Maycock,  M.  P.,  Drawing  and  Physical  Geography, 
$1,600. 

Marcus  A.  G.  Meads,  B.  S.,  Mathematics,  $1,800. 

Irving  P.  Bishop,  Natural  Sciences,  $1,800. 

William  L.  Sprague,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  Greek,  $1,600. 

Joseph  Mischka,  Music  and  German,  $700. 

Anna  K.  Eggleston,  Methods  and  Head  Critic,  $!,200. 

Mary  Wright,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  $900 

Isabella  Gibson,  French  and  General  Assistant,  $900. 

Helen  L.  Dunston,  Grammar  and  Composition,  $900. 

May  L.  Perry,  Beading,  Elocution  and  Gymnastics,  $700. 

Laura  E.  Sprague,  Bhetoric,  English  Literature  and  History, 
$900. 

School  of  Practice 

The  Legislature  of  1893  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  quarters  of  the  principal,  in  order 
that  the  rooms  in  the  school  building  heretofore  occupied  as  a 
residence  by  his  family  might  be  made  available  for  school 
purposes. 

During  the  summer  these  rooms  have  been  altered  and  fitted 
up  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  practice.  Owing  to  these  increased 
accommodations  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  will  be 
increased,  so  that  it  will  contain  the  nine  grades  of  the  city 
school  system,  each  grade  containing  forty  pupils. 

The  city  provides  and  pays  the  salary  of  a  critic  teacher  for 
each  grade. 

This  school,  during  the  next  year,  will  be  organized  as  follows: 

Superintendent,  with  charge  of  ninth  grade,  Gertrude  M.  Bacon. 

Assistant  superintendent,  with  charge  of  first  grade,  Carrie 

Benson. 

Eighth  grade,  Helen  G.  Burch. 

31 
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Seventh,  grade,  Edith  L.  Huson. 

Sixth  grade,  Birdie  P.  Alberger. 

Fifth  grade,  Hattie  C.  Manson. 

Fourth  grade,  Cora  B.  Gaskill. 

Third  grade,  Anna  E.  Davies. 

Second  grade,  Maria  H.  Tanner. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  paid  by  the  city,  Miss  Bacon  receives 
$150  and  Miss  Benson  fifty  dollars  a  year  from  the  normal  school. 

Graduates. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  from  normal  courses 
was  fifty,  and  two  from  academic  courses. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  school  since  it  was 
established  is: 

From  normal  courses  .  682 

From  academic  courses  . .  56 


Total  .  738 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  past  year,  with 
place  of  residence  and  grade  of  diplomas,  viz.: 

Class  of  January,  1893. 

Classical  course. 

Cassie  E.  Pratt .  East  Aurora. 

Guv  W.  Shallies .  Arcade. 

VI 

English  course. 

Harriet  M.  Corbin .  East  Aurora. 

Jane  P.  Flint .  Buffalo. 

Margaret  E.  McGurk .  Batavia. 

Mary  A.  McNulty .  Buffalo. 

Minnie  L.  Prince .  Buffalo. 

Class  of  June,  1893. 

Classical  course. 

Claribel  Angle  .  Avon. 

Lucy  M.  Baer  .  Buffalo. 

Laura  Backinan .  Buffalo 

Louise  H.  Baker . .  Buffalo. 

Jeanie  A.  Bailey .  Buffalo. 
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Bertha  S.  Barron 

Mary  R.  Bowen . 

Cora  E.  Briggs . 

A.  Louise  Faber . 

E.  Adelia  Fairchild  .. 
Marion  I.  Ferguson  . 

Helen  C.  Friths . 

Cora  B.  Gaskill . 

M.  lone  Gillette  .... 
Hulda  M.  Goehle  . . . 
Alice  Gertrude  Marsh 

^Caroline  Mischka  . . . 

) 

Grace  A.  Tucker 
Charlotte  M.  Vincent 
H.  Edson  Webster  . . . 


Lockport. 

Buffalo. 

Silver  Greek. 
Buffalo. 

Hammondsport. 
Buffalo. 
Painted  Post. 
Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Alden. 

Chatham. 

Buffalo. 


Scientific  course. 

Oscar  Smith  Cramer . 


Tonawanda. 


English  course. 

Josephine  Bostwick  . 

Harriet  L.  Butler . 

Jessie  Louise  Dean . 

Rosa  L.  Dennv . 

«/ 

Albert  Dorer  . 

Jennie  A.  Federspiel . 

Caroline  A.  Housel . 

Milford  Klies . 

Cora  E.  Martin . 

Elizabeth  McPartland . 

Ida  R.  Odell . 

Charlotte  A.  Rohr . 

Ida  I.  Rodger . 

Allie  D.  Sherman . 

May  Sherman . 

A.  A.  Shearston . 

Harriet  M.  Squier . 

Viola  A.  Short . 

Mary  E.  Timlin . 

Willard  G.  Welker . . 

Ethel  G.  Weeks . 

Marv  E.  Woodall . 

«/ 

Louise  E.  Woerner . 


.  Buffalo. 
Clarence. 
Buffalo. 
Manila. 
Buffalo. 
Lockport. 
Naples. 
Blasdell. 
Buffalo. 
Wheatville. 
Blasdell. 
Buffalo. 
Syracuse. 
North  Collins. 
North  Collins. 
Lockport. 
Albion. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 

Attica. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Buffalo  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  year  ending  July  25, 
1893. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  at  last  report .  $28  98 

Received  from  the  State,  on  account  of  annual  appro¬ 
priations  .  19,009  92 

Received  from  special  appropriation  .  3,041  OS 

Received  from  acedemic  tuition .  404  00 

Received  from  all  other  sources  .  10 


Total  . $22,487  OS 

Expenditures. 

On  account  of  salaries: 

James  M.  Cassety  .  $2,500  00 

M.  M.  Maycoek  .  1,600  00 

M.  A.  G.  Meads  .  1,800  00 

Irving  P.  Bishop  .  1,800  00 

William  S.  Sprague  .  1,600  00 

Joseph  Mischka  .  700  00 

Anna  K.  Eggleston  . 1,200  00 

Mary  Wright  .  900  00 

Isabella  Gibson  .  900  00 

May  Louisa  Perry  ....*. .  600  00 

Laura  E.  Sprague  .  900  00 

Helen  G.  Burch  . * .  600  00 

Gertrude  M.  Bacon  .  150  00 


$15,250  00 

On  account  of  janitors’  wages: 

E.  C.  Chatfield,  eleven  months .  $641  63 

James  Milne,  one  month  .  58  37 


Total  .  $700  00 

On  account  of  repairs  and  improvements: 

J.  W.  Atwood,  carpenter  work  and  material .  $128  56 

In*  &  Son,  plumbing  and  steamfitting .  152  20 

Florian  Feyl,  painting  and  glazing .  32  66 

Hurley  &  Stygall,  repairing  roof .  22  80 

- - — 

Total  .  $336  22 
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On  account  of  reference  books: 

Estes  &  Lauriat,  sundry  books  .  $42  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  sundry  books  .  20  00 

J.  N.  McKinzie,  collector,  sundry  books  .  7  50 


Total  .  $69  50 


On  account  of  text-books: 

Otto  Ulbrich,  sundry  books  .  $86  43 

Ginn  &  Co.,  sundry  books  .  66  85 

American  Book  Company,  sundry  books  .  60  00 

H.  H.  Otis,  sundry  books  .  79  76 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  sundry  books .  7  54 

»  7  * 


Total  .  $300  58 


On  account  of  fuel : 

S.  K.  Worthington,  coal  .  $638  74 

Laycock  Lumber  Company,  wood  .  16  00 

D.  J.  Stickney,  soft  coal  .  6  25 

Buffalo  Natural  Gas  Fuel  Company,  gas  fuel .  538  00 


Total  .  $1,198  99 


On  account  of  supplies  and  miscellaneous: 

James  D.  Warren’s  Sons,  advertising  .  $13  00 

The  Courier  Company,  advertising,  printing  and 

paper  . .  60  45 

Denton,  Cottier  &  Daniels,  tuning  pianos  and  sup¬ 
plies  .  16  50 

Ginn  &  Co.,  song  books  and  musical  supplies .  124  00 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising  .  57  49 

James  M.  Cassety,  sundry  expenses .  133  70 

Buffalo  Gas-Light  Company,  gas .  108  10 

The  Times  Company,  advertising  .  4  50 

Geo.  C.  Matthews,  advertising  . 6  00 

The  Enquirer,  advertising  .  4  50 

Baker,  Jones  &  Co.,  printing  and  paper .  57  70 

George  Ferguson,  removing  ashes  and  cleaning 

walks  .  55  00 

Joseph  Mischka,  expenses  for  commencement .  7  00 

Peter  Paul  &  Brother,  supplies  and  periodicals .  72  50 

H.  H.  Otis,  supplies  .  6  00 

Barnes,  Hengerer  &  Co.,  oil  cloth  . 3  60 
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Edward  P.  Cassety,  clerical  services  .  $245  00 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  supplies  and  ribbons  for  diplomas,  12  91 

Barnes  &  Barnes,  closet  supplies  .  7  50 

Wm.  F.  Bin-rows,  putting  on  and  taking  off  storm 

windows  .  14  81 

The  Teacher  Company,  advertising  .  10  00 

J.  W.  Atwood,  benches .  5  25 

The  Papyrograph  Company,  supplies .  6  00 

Fred  C.  Schottin,  binding  books  and  periodicals.  ...  64  85 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  52  00 

Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  musical  supplies  .  12  09 

Randolph  McNutt,  pointers  .  4  00 

David  F.  Day,  expenses  to  Albany  .  16  30 

The  Barnes  Company,  brooms .  3  75 

H.  H.  Churchill,  closet  supplies .  5  00 

Irving  P.  Bishop,  photographic  supplies . .  5  57 

The  park  commissioners,  trees,  Arbor  Day  .  4  50* 

Educational  Gazette  Company,  advertising .  7  00 

D.  Provost,  Sons  &  Co.,  awning .  7  50 

Meech  Brothers,  rent  of  academy  for  commencement,  75  00 


Total  .  $1,289  07 


On  account  of  mileage  of  pupils: 

James  M.  Cassety,  return  fare .  $284  36 


Paid  from  special  appropriation  of  1893: 

Irr  &  Son,  steamfitting .  $709  51 

J.  W.  Atwood,  carpenter  work  and  material .  2.036  57 

Barnard  A.  Bradley,  excavating  cellar .  273  00 

James  M.  Cassety,  book  case  for  office .  25  00 


Total  .  $3,044  08 


Recapitulation. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  .  $22,487  08 


Summary  of  Expenditures. 

On  account  of  teachers’  salaries  .  $15,250  00 

On  account  of  janitor’s  wages  .  700  00 

On  account  of  repairs  and  improvements .  336  22 

On  account  of  reference  books  .  69  50 

On  account  of  text-books .  300  58 
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On  account  of  fuel  .  $1,198  99 

On  account  of  supplies  and  miscellaneous .  1,289  07 

On  account  of  mileage  of  pupils .  284  36 

On  account  of  special  appropriation  of  1893 .  3,044  08 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board  July  25,  1893 .  14  28 


Total  .  $22,487  08 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  Salaries  and  Maintenance  for  the 

Year  Ending  July  25,  1895. 


For  salaries  of  teachers .  $15,600  00 

For  wages  of  janitor .  800  00 

For  fuel  .  1,400  00 

For  text-books  and  reference  library .  500  00 

For  ordinary  repairs  .  500  00 

For  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses .  1.200  00 


Total  . .  $20,000  00 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

Erie  County.  f"  SSm ' 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training- 
School  at  Buffalo,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself 
says,  that  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  said  board  has  been  approved  by  the  auditing 
committee  of  said  board,  and  that  he  believes  such  statement  to 
be  correct. 

DAVID  F.  DAYr, 

President. 

PASCAL  P.  PRATT, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  i 
18th  day  of  November,  1893.  ) 

R.  H.  Danforth, 

Notary  Public . 

.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PASCAL  P.  PRATT, 

Secretary. 
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CORTLAND. 


Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  Pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  through,  you,  and  subject  to  your  approval,  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  transmits  to  the  Legislature  of  said  State  its  twenty-fifth 
annual  report,  showing  the  condition  of  said  school  under  its 
charge  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893: 

Local  Board. 

Hon.  William  H.  Clark,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 

Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  treasurer. 

John  W.  Suggett,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

James  S.  Squires,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  L) alley,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Orris  U.  Kellogg,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Hon*  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Salem  Hyde,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Faculty. 

The  faculty  for  the  ensuing  year,  beginning  September,  1893, 
is  as  follows: 

Francis  J.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Natural  Sciences. 

J.  Edward  Banta,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

William  A.  Cornish.  A.  B.,  Mathematics. 

Martha  Roe,  Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Practice. 

Mary  F.  Hendrick,  Rhetoric,  Elocution  and  Literature. 

Clara  E.  Booth,  French,  German  and  Physical  Geography. 

Clara  J.  Robinson,  Physical  Culture  and  Critic  Work. 

Man’  E.  Trow.  A.  B.,  History  and  Civics. 

Helen  M.  Goodhue,  Drawing. 

Carrie  M.  Curry,  A.  B.,  English  and  Science. 

Minnie  M.  Alger,  Music. 

Grace  K.  Duffey,  Principal,  Intermediate  Department. 
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Maria  W.  Bishop,  Critic,  Intermediate  Department. 

Mary  L.  Eastman,  Principal,  Primary  Department. 

Sara  A.  Saunders,  Critic,  Primary  Department. 

Graduates  of  1893. 

Classical  course. 

Emma  Janette  Bryant,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Adell  Ornealia  Clark,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Bose  Anita  Hubbard,  Berkshire,  Tioga  county,  N.  Yk 
Harriet  Churchill  Hawley,  Broadalbin,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Elinore  LaBarre,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Aloysia  Loughren,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  X.  Y. 
Edna  Harriet  Noyes,  Copenhagen,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y. 

Emma  Maud  Squires,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Yk 
Florence  Edwina  Trowbridge,  Camillus,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 
Lucy  Virginia  Wade,  Moravia,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Helene  White,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Yk 
John  Williams  Corey,  Ellsworth,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Finch  Howies,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Ray  Holmes,  Holmesville,  Chenango  county,  N.  Yk 
John  Robinson  Vunk,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Yk 

Scientific  course. 

Lena  Ruby  Conable,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

James  Henry  Kales1,  Sanitaria  Springs,  Broome  county,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Dwight  Knapp,  Etna,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Yk 
Floyd  Bentley  Miner,  Taylor  Centre,  Cortland  county,  N.  Yk 

English  course. 

Alice  May  Hinman,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  Ann  Jenman,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 
Margaret  Agnes  McEvoy,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Cora  Ogden,  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y. 

Jennie  May  White,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Yk 
Carlos  John  Coleman,  West  Eaton,  Madison  county,  N.  Y. 
Allen  Bateman  Freeman,  Blodgett  Mills,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Eri  Osborne,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Leroy  Emory  Simons,  Camden,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

Academic  Graduates. 

Classical  course. 

Chester  Davis  Moses,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

William  Truman  Ykile,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Fralick.  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

English'  Course. 

Le  Roy  Worden  Graham,  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. 

32 
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Schedule  of  Questions  and  Answers  Thereto  Relating  to  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland,  for  the  Year  Com¬ 
mencing  July  26,  1892,  and  Ending  July  25,  1893. 

Financial. 

Receipts. 

1.  Amount  in  the  hands  of  local  board  July  26,  1892,  $1,087  45 

2.  Amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  year 

commencing  July  26,  1892,  and  ending  July  25, 


1893,  from  appropriations  for  maintenance. . .  .  22,003  27 

3.  Amount  received  from  State  from  special  appro¬ 

priations,  for  the  same  time .  80,856  05 

4.  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during 

said  year  .  464  41 

5.  Total  .' . .  $104,411  18 


Payments. 

6.  Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  in  the  several 

departments  during  the  year  commencing 

July  26,  1892,  and  closing  July  25,  1893  . 

Normal  .  $12,950  00 

Academic  . 

Intermediate  .  1,400  00 

Primary  .  1,400  00 

7.  Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor . 

8.  Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils . 

9.  Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and 

apparatus  . 

10.  Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements,  on 

furniture  and  apparatus,  on  buildings,  and 
improvements  on  grounds  . 

11.  Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  and  all  other 

expenses  not  above  enumerated . 

12.  Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  25,  1893.  . 


$15,750  00 

1,166  92 
414  65 

839  44 

80,856  05 

3,850  2( 
1,533  86 


Total 


$104,411  18 


Statistical. 

1.  Value  of  lot  and  buildings .  $197,088  27 

2.  Value  of  furniture .  24,610  00 

3.  Value  of  library  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the 

schools  .  10,200  00 


4.  Total  .  $231,898  27 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  departments, 

respectively,  during  the  year  commencing  July  26,  1892,  and  end¬ 

ing  July  25,  1893 : 

Normal  . . . .  385 

Academic  .  33 

Intermediate  .  215 

Primary  .  225 


Total  .  858 


5.  Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  each  of  the 
departments,  respectively,  during  said  year: 

Normal  .  314 

Academic  .  24 

Intermediate  .  180 

Primary  .  173 


Total  .  691 


6.  Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal  department  at  the  time  of 
entering : 

Male  .  19.9 

Female  .  19.4 


7.  Number  of  graduates  from  the  normal  department  during 
said  vear: 

Male  . * .  11 

Female  .  17 


Total  .  28 


8.  Whole  number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  since 
the  school  was  established: 

Male  .  198 

Female  .  831 


1,029 


Total 
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The  amount  given  in  answer  to  questions  1,  2  and  3  duffel’s  from 
that  reported  last  year,  because  a  large  addition  or  annex  to  the 
old  building  has  been  erected,  and  also  large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  furniture  and  to  the  library  during  the  year. 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  departments 
was  as  follows: 


Normal  departments  . .' .  385 

Academic  .  33 

Intermediate  .  215 

Primary  .  225 


Total  .  858 


Graduates. 

There  have  been  graduated  from  the  normal  department  since 


the  school  began: 

Males  .  198 

Females  . 831 

Total  .  1,029 

During  the  present  year  the  number  is: 

Males  .  11 

Females  .  IT 


Total  .  28 


The  number  graduated  from  the  academic  department  during 
the  vear  is: 

Males  .  4 

Females  . . 

Total  .  4 


Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  old  building  has  been  repaired  and  refurnished.  The  new 
building  was  completed  during  the  year.  The  grounds  have  been 
regraded. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  expenditures  by  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School ,  Cortland ,  N.  7 !,  during  the 
year  commencing  Jidy  26,  1892,  and  ending  July  25,  1893. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  26,  1892 . . .  $1,087  45 

Received  from  the  State  .  22,003  27 

Received,  special  appropriations  .  80,856  05 

Received  from  all  other  sources .  464  41 


Total  .  $104,411  18 


Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  .  $15,750  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor  .  1,166  92 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils  .  414  65 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus,  839  44 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  .  80,856  05 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals .  3,850  26 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  25,  1893 .  1,533  86 

.  _ _ _  k - 

Total  .  $104,411  18 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures. 

Teachers'  salaries. 

Francis  J.  Cheney  .  $2,800  00 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell  . . 1,600  00 

Welland  Hendrick  .  1,600  00 

J.  Edward  Banta .  1,400  00 

Martha  Roe  .  900  00 

Mary  F.  Hendrick  .  750  00 

Clara  E.  Booth  .  700  00 

Carrie  D.  Halbert  .  500  00 

Mary  L.  Webster .  600  00 

Margaret  H.  Hooker  .  700  00 

Clara  J.  Robinson  .  700  00 

Mary  E.  Trow  .  700  00 

Thomas  J.  McEvoy  .  700  00 

Maria  W.  Bishop  .  700  00 

Mary  L.  Eastman  . 700  00 

Sarah  A.  Saunders  .  700  00 


$15,750  00 


Total 
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Janitors'  salaries. 

Sidney  N.  Goodwin  (four  months)  .  $291  07 

Fred  E.  Seeber  (six  months)  .  690  00 

James  Dowd,  assistant  .  79  50 

Janus  R.  Brown,  assistant .  13  50 

William  Cotnach,  assistant  .  54  75 

Geweye  Watson,  assistant  .  37  50 


Total  .  $1,166  92 

Mileage  paid  students  .  414  65 


Library,  text-books  and  apparatus . 

Appleton,  D.,  &  Co.,  hooks  .  $73  31 

American  Academy,  Social  Science  Magazine .  5  00 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  apparatus .  1  20 

Benedict,  Martin  S.,  books  .  4  00 

Brown  &  Maybury,  chemicals  .  160  87 

Boynton,  Fitz  &  Co.,  chemicals  .  65  75 

Cook,  E.  N.,  &  Co.,  chemicals .  33  88 

Cortland  Standard,  stationery  .  75  83 

Griggs,  S.  O.,  &  Co.,  books .  16  00 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books  .  56  08 

Graham,  Fred.  I.,  chemicals  .  23  32 

Haight,  James  M.,  apparatus .  10  50 

Holt,  Henry  &  Co.,  books .  45  55 

Olcott,  J.  M.,  stationery  .  6  50 

Orpha,  J.  H.,  American  Journal .  5  00 

Parsons,  Samuel,  directory  .  2  50 

Readers’  Union  Publishing  Company,  magazines,  etc.,  85  50 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  atlas .  24  00 

Reid,  John  O.,  apparatus  .  1  19 

Smith  and  White  Manufacturing  Company,  desk 

pads  . 9  63 

Smith,  Hobart  J.,  supplies .  20  00 

Wallace,  D.  F.,  &  Co.,  stationery,  etc  .  112  83 


Total  .  $839  44 


Repairs  and  improvements. 

From  special  appropriation  of  $16,000  (chapter  301,  Laws  of 
1891),  for  repairing  old  building: 

Alexander,  E.  P.,  house  rent  for  janitor .  $48  00 

Brosahan,  John  J.,  labor  .  31  50 

Clark,  Wm.  H.,  telegraphing,  etc  . .  1  60 
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Cortland  Standard,  advertising  .  $11  40 

Crosier,  Thomas,  labor  .  675 

Drum,  Chas.  R,  labor  ....*. .  8  78 

Dillon,  John,  labor  . .  11  18 

Freer,  Robt.  R,  labor  .  . .  7  20 

Fuller  &  Wheeler,  architects  .  92  99 

Hollister,  H.  D.,  labor  .  6  60 

Hotchkiss,  Mary,  labor  .  11  25 

Jeffers,  Francis  M.,  labor .  270 

Keeler,  J.  D.  &  Co.,  labor  and  material .  260  84 

Meaker,  Jared  M.,  labor  .  6  45 

Osborne,  Chas.  E.,  labor .  10  50 

Price,  E.  E.,  labor .  12  00 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  contractor  .  15,300  00 

Simons,  L.  Emery,  labor .  12  75 

Wood,  W.  H.,  labor  .  7  05 

Williams,  Webster  D.,  labor .  2  40 

Wiseman,  John  W.,  labor  .  3  50 


Total  ..  . . .  $15,855  44 


From  special  appropriation  of  $55,800  (chapter  301,  Laws  of 
1891),  for  addition  to  building,  etc.: 

Fuller  &  Wheeler,  architects  .  $380  12 

Keeler,  J.  D.  &  Co.,  contractors  .  18.826  97 

Shirley,  H.  F.,  labor .  2  16 

Yates,  C.  O.,  sanitary  closets  .  775  50 


Total  .  $19,984  75 


From  special  appropriation  of  $26,000  (chapter  431,  section  1, 
Laws  1892),  for  boilers,  etc,: 

Bates,  Edward  P.,  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  $22,858  25 

Bardwell,  D.  L.,  paid  for  labor .  14  15 

Keeler,  J.  D.  &  Co.,  labor,  etc .  10  50 

Maxson  &  Starin.  cement  sidewalks  .  578  29 

Smith,  F.  D.,  &  Co.,  oil  stoves .  84  50 

Standard  Oil  Company,  oil  .  16  02 

Seacord  &  Dodgson,  covering  pipes  .  708  65 

Fuller  &  Wheeler,  architects .  1.729  64 


$26,000  00 


Total 
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From  special  appropriation  of  $18,110  (chapter  431,  section  2, 
Laws  1892)  for  furnishing: 

Andrews  Manufacturing  Company,  furniture  .  $858  00 

Andrews,  Demarest  Seat  Company,  seats .  1,727  20 

Albany  Wrapping-paper  Co.,  paper  . . . .' .  36  00 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  supplies .  9  40 

Brown,  A.  E.,  supplies  .  93  10 

Baumgras  Decorating  Company,  waxing  floors .  196  70 

Brown,  A.  E.,  chalk-troughs  .  15  05 

Brown,  A.  E.,  blackboards,  crayon-racks .  693  50 

Beard  &  Peck,  furniture .  550  35 

Benton,  H.  F.,  lumber .  24  80 

Cheney,  F.  J.,  paid  freight,  etc .  .  33  99 

Clark,  William  H.,  paid  freight,  etc .  2  01 

Cortland  Standard,  advertising .  3  96 

Cleaves,  S.  C.,  drawing  tables .  525  00 

Chester,  Alden,  assignee  of  W.  H.  Choate,  black¬ 
boards  .  1,375  00 

Cortland  Wagon  Company,  furniture  polish .  75 

Davis,  D.  C.,  labor . : .  3  82 

Derby,  Kilmer  Desk  Company,  desks  .  479  26 

Davy,  James  R.,  carting .  1  75 

Dutfey,  Hugh,  expenses  .  19  91 

Dunn,  J.  P.,  plumbing,  etc .  666  00 

Dutcher,  Wm.  G.,  numbering  seats  .  3  00 

Eastman,  W.  R.,  planning  library .  10  48 

Edgecomb  &  Marritt,  boxes .  1  20 

Fuller  &  Wheeler,  architects  .  37  56 

Glann  &  Clark,  boxes .  3  30 

Galpin,  George,  painting  .  15  00 

Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  chairs .  225 

Keeler,  J.  I).,  &  Co.,  bookcases,  etc .  1,095  65 

Library  bureau,  library  supplies .  168  35 

Maynard,  J.  A.,  labor .  12  00 

Maycumber,  G.  J.,  typewriter,  etc .  115  00 

Maker,  G.  J.,  &  Co.,  carpets .  275  79 

Karra gansett  Machine  Company,  gymnasium .  1,025  00 

Otto,  Robert,  chairs  .  181  67 

Parmiter,  S.  J.,  electrical  supplies .  385  00 

Smith,  F.  D.,  gas  fixtures .  1,086  79 

Robinson,  Clara  J.,  traveling  expenses .  45  07 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  laboratory  cases .  1,959  00 

Terbush,  M.  E.,  labor  .  3  52 

Thurwachter  &  Son,  waste  baskets  .  52  28 

U.  S.  Furniture  Company,  desks  and  seats .  3,495  18 
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Watkins  Bros.,  carpets,  mats,  etc  .  $425  17 

WTallace,  D.  F.  &  Co.,  window  shades .  240  00 

Warren,  Tanner  &  Co.,  curtains .  156  19 


Total  .  $18,110  00 


Special  appropriation  ( Supply  Bill)  of  $905.86. 

Nichols,  John  A.,  balance  due  Pierce,  Butler  & 

Pierce  .  $905  86 


Incidental  and  other  expenses. 

Alexander,  E.  P.,  house  rent,  janitor .  $24  00 

Bosworth,  F.  L.,  insurance .  7  50 

Buck  &  Lane,  hardware .  21  57 

Brown,  Augusta,  typewriting  .  170 

Conrad  &  Son,  labor .  1  00 

Clark  &  Xourse,  repairing  clock .  1  50 

Clark,  Emma  A.,  traveling  expenses .  17  62 

Clark,  Wm.  H.,  postage,  etc .  10  62. 

Cortland  water-works,  water  .  232  SO 

Cortland  Water-works,  meter  .  16  50 

Cortland  Standard,  printing  .  198  77 

Davis,  L.  &  Son,  insurance .  15  00 

Freer,  Kobert,  labor  .  6  60 

Galpin,  George,  painting  .  4  60 

Gooding,  Sidney  N.,  moving  desks  .  23  35 

Goodwin,  A.  C.,  diplomas .  33  00 

Holden  &  Sager,  coal  .  742  59 

Howard  &  Co.,  labor .  43  78 

Harrington,  Howard  J.,  copying  .  19  50 

Homer  &  Cortland  Gas-Light  Company,  gas .  127  26 

Jones,  B.  B.,  printing .  5  55 

Kirby,  Helen  E.,  typewriting  .  12  94 

King,  Hovey,  piano-tuning  .  5  00 

Kinney,  Jennie  A.,  typewriting .  1  44 

Keeler,  J.  I).,  &  Co.,  labor .  1  75 

Lewis,  Lynn  R.,  hardware,  plumbing,  etc .  55  13 

Moore,  E.  J.,  labor .  184  91 

Mahan,  Alexander,  carting  piano .  16  00 

Maxson  &  Starin,  coal  . . .  1,054  21 

Mangang,  F.  A.,  piano-tuning .  5  00 

Martin  &  Call,  coal .  249  75 

Maycumber,  G.  J.,  insurance .  265  00 

Nixon,  James  A.,  insurance  .  265  00 

33 
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Powers,  James  H.,  labor  .  §5  00 

Panniter,  S.  J.,  repairing  locks .  3  10 

Royce,  Anna  M.,  traveling  expenses .  6  G6 

Radcliffe,  Emily  H.,  traveling  expenses .  3  00 

Shirley,  H.  F.,  papering .  9  49 

Smith,  Benjamin,  brooms  .  6  17 

Simons,  L.  Emory,  labor  .  1  00 

Stevenson,  Theodore,  insurance  .  15  00 

Tanner  &  Starr,  insurance .  15  00 

Telephone  Exchange,  old  account  .  18  00 

Wescott,  M.  DeVer,  photographs .  45  00 

Welch,  Thomas,  labor .  43  20 

Webb,  Benjamin  L.,  insurance .  7  50 


Total  .  13,850  20 

i  ■-  ■  : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  \ 

'  >  99  * 

Cortland  County.  f 


William  H.  Clark  and  John  W.  Suggett,  being  duly  sworn, 
•depose  and  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he,  said  Clark,  is 
chairman,  and  he,  said  Suggett,  is  secretary  of  the  local  board  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  said  board  on  account  of  said  normal  school,  for  the  year 
ending  July  25,  1893,  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief. 

WM.  H.  CLARK, 

JOHN  W.  SUGGETT. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  { 
this  9th  day  of  October,  1S93.  ) 

Jas.  M.  Reynolds, 

Notary  Public. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  W.  SUGGETT, 

Secretary. 
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FREDONIA. 


Annual  Report  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  the  local 
board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  at  Fredonia, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
July  25,  1893 : 

Local  Board. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  local  board  during  the  year, 
and  it  remains  as  follows:  Hon.  L.  Morris,  president,  Hon.  L.. 
McKinstry,  secretary,  P.  H.  Stevens,  F.  0.  Chatsey,  M.  M.  Fenner, 
Charles  L.  Mark,  Frederick  R.  Green. 

Faculty. 

Miss  Carrie  Livermore  resigned  as  assistant  teacher  of  German 
and  mathematics  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  Miss  Edith  N. 
Curtis,  was  chosen  as  teacher  of  German,  and  the  faculty  is  now 
constituted  as  follows: 

Francis  B.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Philosophy  and 
History  of  Education. 

M.  T.  Dana,  Ph.  B.,  Vice-Principal,  Mathematics. 

Andrew  Y.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Practice  and  Principal 
of  Intermediate  Department. 

Theodore  C.  Burgess,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Franklin  N.  Jewett,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Richardson,  Preceptress,  Methods  and  Essays. 
Miss  Anna  McLaury,  B.  S.,  Rhetoric  and  English  Language,  and 
Literature. 

Miss  Julia  Shepard,  Drawing. 

Mrs.  Georgine  Dewey-Clothier,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Edith  N.  Curtis,  German. 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer,  Principal  of  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Florelle  Hovey,  Elocution  and  Reading. 

Miss  Jessie  Hillman,  Pianoi. 

Miss  Jennie  Chapman,  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Minnie  Archibald,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department 
MiSs  Ruth  English,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 

Mrs.  Angie  Bunnel,  Painting. 
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Special  Appropriation. 

Tlie  special  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  was  a 
very  timely  help  in  relieving  the  school  from  embarrassment  and 
providing  increased  accommodations.  It  has  been  used  in  part 
to  pay  the  indebtedness  that  had  accrued  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  previous  appropriation  to  complete  repairs, 
make  changes  required  by  the  building  of  the  new  chapel,  and 
school-rooms,  and  purchase  furniture  necessary  to  fit  the  rooms 
for  use,  to  make  further  changes  in  the  rooms  of  the  old  part,  as 
contemplated,  to  repair  and  tint  the  walls  of  the  old  part,  to  paint 
wood-work  and  grade  grounds,  and  to  purchase  apparatus  for  the 
gymnasium  and  laboratory.  The  gymnasium  is  now  well  supplied 
and  there  is  money  still  remaining  to  furnish  the  manual  training 
room,  and  further  supplies  for  the  laboratory. 

When  the  work  under  contemplation  is  completed  there  will  be 
convenient  and  well-furnished  rooms  for  manual  training,  for 
physical  exercise,  and  for  students’  laboratory  practice,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  previously  existing  conveniences  of  the  school. 

A  reference  library  is  greatly  needed,  and  there  was  much 
regret  when  it  was  known  that  the  item  for  this  was  stricken  from 
the  last  appropriation.  In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
additional  facilities  of  the  school  and  maintain  the  large  building 
in  good  repair,  there  is  also  needed  a  larger  appropriation  for 
maintenance. 

Graduates. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  from  the  normal  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  vear: 

*/ 

Classical. 

Ida  Herrietta  Brunck,  Fredonia,  X.  Y. 

Willard  Lemuel  Babcock,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Edith  Norton  Curtis,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Warren  Curtis,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Evelyn  Clothier,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Hamilton  Chamberlain,  Websters  Comers,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Taylor  Draper,  Haddarn,  Kan. 

Frederick  Harvey  Gressman,  Water  Valley,  X.  Y. 

Frank  England  Knight,  Sinclairville,  X.  Y. 

Frank  Manley  Markham,  Elkdale,  X.  Y. 

Ellis  William  Storms,  Eden,  X.  Y. 

A.  Amy  St  urges,  Columbus,  X.  Y. 

Scientific. 

John  Niles  Gillies,  Ellicottsville,  X.  Y. 

Grace  McKinstry,  Fredonia,  X.  Y. 
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English. 

Dora  Ehoda  Barker,  Fredoiiia,  X.  Y. 

Francis  Ellen  Beckwith,  Fredoiiia,  X.  Y. 

Fannie  Rebecca  Blackman,  North  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

DeForest  H.  Findley,  Findley’s  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Sara  Elva  Hammond,  Fredoiiia,  N.  Y. 

Carrie  Hay  Perkins,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Laura  May  Sawin,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

Viola  M.  Shedd,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  Edith  Tarbox,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  the  hands  of  local  board  July  26,  1892 .  . .  §36  25 

Received  from  appropriation  for  maintenance .  19,500  00 

Received  from  special  appropriation .  4,281  73 

Received  from  tuition  .  692  50 

Received  from  rent  of  dormitory .  400  00 

Received  from  appropriation,  Indian  students .  140  00 


Total  .  §25,050  48 

. — 

Expenditures. 

* Salaries. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  principal  .  §2,800  00 

M.  T.  Dana,  vice-principal  .  1,800  00 

A.  G.  Fruman .  1,400  00 

T.  C.  Burgess  . .  1,500  00 

F.  N.  Jewett  .  1,500  00 

Miss  E.  Richardson  .  1,200  00 

Miss  Anna  McLaury  .  800  00 

Miss  Carrie  Livermore  .  500  00 

Miss  Julia  J.  Shepard  (half-time)  .  . .  300  00 

Mrs.  Georgine  Clothier  .  400  00 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer  .  700  00 

Miss  F.  Florelle  Hovev .  600  00 

Miss  Minnie  Archibald  .  600  00 

Miss  Ruth  English  .  500  00 

P.  J.  Morris,  janitor  . . .  800  00 

W.  Van  Leuven,  assistant  janitor .  210  00 


Total  .  §15,610  00 
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Audit  of  October ,  1892. 

P.  H.  Edmunds,  chemicals . §24  68 

National  Gras-Light  Company,  gas  and  plumbing. ...  728  63 

F.  W.  Scott,  hardware  .  27  53 

F.  B.  Palmer,  disbursements  .  65  34 

The  Teacher  Company,  advertising .  10  00 

Educational  Gazette,  advertising  .  5  00 

O.  K.  Dean,  wood  . 4  50 

St.  By.  Pub.  Co.,  making  plates .  20  00 

E.  L.  Kellogg,  advertising  .  28  74 

Dunkirk  Printing  Company,  printing  . >  6  00 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  59  00 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  18  00 

Gyclostyle  Company,  paper  .  2  80 

B.  Schuster,  frames,  etc  .  25  65 

P.  H.  Stevens,  wood,  etc .  68  10 

Students’  mileage  .  226  59 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books  .  13  65 

F.  E.  Cooke,  coal  . 1,432  45 

W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing  .  155  60 

Village  of  Fredonia,  water  bills .  105  00 

Smith  Brown,  ladder  .  4  00 

C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing  .  94  57 

Case  &  Zahrn,  hardware  . . ' .  7  97 

Postmaster,  stamped  envelopes  .  22  00 

G.  W.  Wiley  &  Co.,  sash  weights .  1  26 

Chatsey  &  Clothier,  wall  paper  .  119  44 

Chatsey  &  Clothier,  books  .  287  96 

G.  W.  Blood,  repairing  .  21  53 

Geo.  H.  White,  labor .  15  00 

P.  J.  Morris,  paid  for  labor .  99  12 

Village  of  Fredonia,  water  bills .  60  00 

W.  Van  Leuven,  labor .  2  32 

O.  Iv.  Dean,  coal  and  cartage  .  6  43 

G.  A.  Manton  tuning  piano* .  4  00 


Total  .  §3,772  86 


Audit  November  3,  1892. 

F.  E.  Cooke,  coal .  $365  49 

Natural  Gas  Light  Company,  gas .  40  70 

G.  Wr.  Wiley,  castings . ' .  190  9S 


Total  .  §597  17 
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Audit  February  16,  1893. 

Ulysses  T.  Kennedy,  Indian  student .  $50  00 

Albert  Bishop,  Indian  student .  40  00 

Emily  G.  Chew,  Indian  student .  50  00 


Total  .  $140  00 


Audit  March  2,  1893. 

Ginn  &  Go.,  books .  $20  30 

C.  Hennecke  Oo.,  casts .  7  50 

F.  N.  Jewett,  paid  gas .  5  45 

Students’  mileage  .  214  68 

Milton,  Bradley  Co.,  k’g  material  .  1176 

F.  B.  Palmer,  disbursements .  55  29 

Georgine  D.  Clothier,  music . 3  20 

The  Teacher  Company,  advertising .  10  00 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  advertising .  13  75 

E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  k’g  material .  2  52 

Slye  &  Ooddington,  lumber  .  30  92 

C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing .  17  50 

W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing  .  24  50 

W.  S.  Heyward  &  Son,  labor .  8  50 

Smith  Brown,  flag  staff  .  2  00 

W.  B.  Archibald,  moving  pianos .  10  00 

H.  T.  Wilbur,  insurance .  31  93 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  November,  gas  bill  .  .  59  40 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  December,  gas  bill  ...  55  50 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  January,  gas  bill  ....  49  35 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  February,  gas  bill  ...  47  70 


Total  .  $681  75 


Audit  June  26,  1893. 

Dean  &  Spring,  Manufacturing  Company,  balance 

contract  .  $875  00 

Dean  &  Spring.  Manufacturing  Company,  bill  of 

extras  .  996  10 

E.  A.  Curtis,  balance  fees  (architect) .  72  87 

T.  H.  Edmonds,  materials  .  20  85 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  plumbing .  138  57 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  plumbing .  234  64 

Cleveland  School  Furnishing  Company,  desks .  321  70 

Chatsey  &  Clothier,  labor,  supplies,  etc .  121  52 

A.  H.  Barmore,  painter .  6  00 

Slye  &  Coddington,  builders .  155  21 
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R.  Edmonds,  builder  .  $1  56 

P.  H.  Stevens,  matting  and  bunting .  03  63 

M.  N.  Munger,  painting .  25  35 

W.  F.  Sissons,  papering .  19  85 

H.  0.  Robinson,  papering .  16  30 

F.  W.  Scott,  bard  ware  .  78  40 

P.  H.  Stevens,  carpets,  etc .  302  03 


Toitial  .  $3,479  58 


Audit  of  July  24,  1893. 

H.  Parker,  brooms  .  $3  00 

J.  P  Cobb,  wood  .  2  50 

J.  A.  Irving,  binding .  2  50 

O.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing .  17  95 

P.  H.  Stevens,  wood,  etc  .  15  50 

Cbatsey  &  Clothier,  books,  etc  .  7779 

National  Gras  Light  Company,  supplies .  47  28 

Village  of  Fredonia,  water  bill .  51  50 

T.  E.  Cooke,  coal  .  33  40 

W.  McKinsitry  &  Son,  printing  . • .  194  61 

Students’  mileage  .  210  90 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  March,  gas  bill .  35  85 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  April,  gas  bill .  19  19 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  May,  gas  bill .  21  15 

National  Gas  Light  Company,  June,  gas  bill .  8  97 


Total  .  $742  09 


Total  receipts 


Recapitulation. 


$25,050  48 


Jhpenditures. 


Salaries  .  $15,610  00 

Audit  of  October,  1892 .  3,772  S6 

Audit  of  November  3,  1892  .  597  17 

Audit  of  February  16,  1893  .  140  00 

Audit  of  March  2,  1893  .  681  75 

Audit  of  June  26,  1893  .  3,479  58 

Audit  of  July  24,  1893  .  742  09 


Total 


25,023  45 


Balance  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  25,  1893 . . 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Chautauqua  County. 


ss. : 


P.  H.  Stevens,  president  pro  tem.,  and  L.  McKinstry,  secretary 
of  the  local  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
Fredonia,  depose  and  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  the  fore¬ 
going  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 


P.  H.  STEVENS, 

President  pro  tem . 


L. 


Sworn  to  before  me,  this  11th  ) 
day  of  December,  1893.  i’ 

F.  R.  Green, 

Notary  Public. 


McKINSTRY, 

Secretary. 


34 
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G  E  N  E  S  E  O. 
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Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Geneseo. 

Hod.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  law,  herewith  transmits  its  twenty-second  annual  report: 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  during  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893,  was  as 


follows: 

Normal  department .  559 

Academic  department  .  75 

School  of  practice: 

Intermediate  department  .  157 

Primary  department  .  190 


981 


Graduates. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  received  diplomas  from 
the  school  is  as  follows: 


Males  .  179 

Females  .  733 


912 


The  number  of  persons  graduated  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Males . . 

Females . . . 
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Graduates  of  1893. 
Classical  Course. 

Name.  Post-office  address. 

Clarence  T.  Black .  Bombay  . . 

Mazie  J.  Barkley .  . .  Mt.  Morris . 

Louis  D.  Bosley . 

E.  Louise  Baker . 

M.  Belle  Batcheller . 

Florence  Grace  Best . 

Edith  Branson . . 


County. 

Franklin. 
Livingston. 


Michael  E 
John  W.  C 
Mary  E.  C 
Florence  ]V 
Julia  C.  G 
Cecilia  M. 
Samuel  T. 
Mabel  Kn; 
Vira  B.  K: 
Mary  E.  L 


Clarabel  Milliim 
Ida  L.  Mather  . 
Elizabeth  H.  Mi 
Harriet  M.  Nobl 
Emmet  O’Brien 
Thomas  S.  Purt( 
Martha  J.  Patte 
Grace  G.  Paine 
Maud  E.  Riley 
Mary  L.  Rogers 
Ora  W.  Salisbur 
Inez  G.  Shisler. 


Kate  Van  L 
Warren  M. 
Gertrude  L. 
Alice  C.  W1 
Mary  S.  Wh 
Elva  Whitei 
Charles  F.  A 


Louise  W. 


Lakeville . 

Livingston. 

Bergen . 

Genesee. 

Webster . 

Monroe. 

Utica . 

Oneida. 

Castile . 

Wyoming. 

Whitesville . 

Allegany. 

Warsaw . 

Wyoming. 

Hemlock  Lake  .... 

Livingston. 

Pembroke . 

Genesee. 

Honeoye  Falls  .... 

Monroe. 

Peoria . 

Wyoming. 

Bergen . 

Genesee. 

Medina . 

Orleans. 

Geneseo . 

Livingston. 

Tuscarora . 

Livingston. 

Dansville  . 

Livingston. 

Ossian  Center . 

Livingston. 

Geneseo . 

Livingston. 

Lakeville  . 

Livingston. 

Hemlock  Lake .... 

Livingston. 

Gage . 

Yates. 

Batavia . 

Genesee. 

Victor . 

Ontario. 

Deposit . 

Broome. 

Brooklvn . 

Kings. 

Nunda . 

Livingston. 

Geneseo  . 

Livingston. 

Geneseo  . 

Livingston. 

Hammonton . 

Atlantic,  N.  J. 

Medina .  . . . 

Orleans. 

Geneseo  . 

Livingston. 

Stafford . 

Genesee. 

Gorham . 

Ontario. 

Totten  ville . 

Richmond. 

Geneseo . 

Livingston. 

Mt.  Morris . 

Livingston. 

Geneva  . 

Ontario. 

Geneseo . 

Livingston. 

Byron . 

Genesee. 

Mt.  Morris . 

Livingston. 

%c  Course. 

Dansville . . 

,  Livingston. 

Portageville . 

,  W yoming. 

Bellona . 

.  Yates. 

Gowanda . 

.  Cattaraugus. 
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Name. 

Josephine  S.  Ilanson 
May  B.  Haight 
Mae  Louise  Jenner  . 
Lottie  A.  Oliver  .  . . 
Edith  A.  Oliver .... 
Marietta  II  Presho. 
Mary  F.  Randall .  .  . 
Tibb  Loraine  Smith 


Lusena  \Y.  Brooks  .  . 

Emma  Basse . 

Mary  E.  Burlev . 

%}  & 

Mary  N.  Cosgrove .  .  . 
Margaret  J.  Carney  . 
Alice  L.  Harford  .  .  . 
Margaret  V.  Higgins 
Edwin  C.  Hogmire  .  . 
Marguerite  B.  Keyes 

Mary  Morrisey  . 

Marion  McGregor.  .  . 
Annie  M.  Nelson 

Elizabeth  Owen . 

Elizabeth  O’ Grady  .  . 

Mabel  E.  Reed . 

Elizabeth  Stowell  .  .  . 

Jennie  A.  Smith . 

Amy  E.  Slocum . 

Ida  R.  Stebbins . 

Elizabeth  E.  Shank .  . 
Maud  M.  Thompson  . 


Post-office  address. 

.  Rochester  . 

.  Hammondsport  .  . . 

.  Clyde..... . 

.  Jamestown . 

. Jamestown . 

.  Cuba . 

.  Churchville . 

.  Franklinville . 

English  Course. 

.  Geneseo  . 

.  Avon . 

.  Geneseo  . 

.  Belfast . 

.  Le  Roy . 

•/ 

.  Bellona . 

.  Howard . 

.  Avon . 

.  Geneva  . 

.  Caledonia . 

.  Utica . 

.  Palmyra . 

.  Andover . 

.  Geneseo . 

.  Livonia . 

.  Black  Creek . 

.  Rushville . 

.  Walworth . 

.  Baldwinsville . 

.  F  aimer . 

.  Rouse’s  Point  .... 


County. 

Monroe. 

Steuben. 

Wavne. 

Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua. 

Allegany. 

Monroe. 

Cattaraugus. 


Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Allegan  y. 

Genesee. 

Yates. 

Steuben. 

Livingston. 

Ontario. 

Livingston. 

Oneida. 

W  ayne. 

Allegany. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Allegany. 

Yates. 

Wayne. 

Onondaga. 

Seneca. 

Clinton. 


Academic  Graduates. 

Classical  Course. 

Charles  F.  Kittredge .  Geneseo .  Livingston. 

J.  Raymond  Lyon . Dalton .  Livingston. 

Preparatory  Collegiate. 

James  Otis  Moore .  Geneseo .  Livingston. 

Thomas  S.  Robinson .  Kanona .  Steuben. 

Arthur  Strang .  Geneseo .  Livingston. 

Local  Board. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  local  board  since  the  last 
report.  The  names/  of  those  who  compose  the  local  board  are  as 
follows : 

Dr.  WTalter  E.  Lauderdale,  president;  William  A.  Brodie,  secre¬ 
tary:  Charles  W.  Fielder,  treasurer;  Adoniram  J.  Abbott,  ()oL 
John  Rorbach,  Hon.  Solomon  Hubbard,  Hon.  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth,  William  A.  Wadsworth,  Col.  John  R.  Strang. 
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Faculty. 

Since  tlie  last  report  one  change  has  occurred  in  the  faculty 
which  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Jennie  0.  Coe,  to  whom  a 
leave  of  absence  had  been  given  for  one  year,  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  report. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Bailey,  who  was  elected  to  fill  Miss  Coe's  position 
during  her  absence,  was  elected  to  fill  the  position  permanently. 
The  names  of  those  who  compose  the  present  faculty  are  as 

follows: 

John  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Psychology  and  Didactics. 

Ruben  A.  Waterbury,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics  and  Methods. 
Hubert  J.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Frank  E.  Welles,  Ph.  B.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Miss  Myra  P.  Burdick,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Bailey,  Algebra  and  Methods. 

Mrs.  Emeline  S.  Curtiss,  Grammar  and  History. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Burns,  Botany,  Geography  and  Composition. 

Mrs.  Phebe  B.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  Intermediate 
Department. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McBride,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department. 
Miss  Sara  A.  Goheen,  Superintendent  of  Primary  Department. 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Rorbach,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 
Miss  Sarah  Parry,  O.  B.,  Elocution. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Angell,  B.  P.,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Abbott,  French  and  German. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Parks,  Yocal  Music. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Fraley,  Instrumental  Music. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for 


the  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  25,  1892 .  $113  41 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for 

maintenance  .  20,720  25 

Amount  received  from  special  appropriation .  2,024  11 

Amount  of  tuition  receipts  .  1,292  00 

1 


$24,149  77 


Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries .  $14,800  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  800  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils  .  1,173  60 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus,  534  04 
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Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  . 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  . 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  hoard  Julv  25,  1803 

*  7 


$2,714  02 
4,002  70 
125  41 

_ 

$24,149  77 


Detailed  Statement  of  Payments. 


Teachers ’  salaries. 

John  M.  Milne  . 

R.  A.  Waterbury  . 

H.  J.  Schmitz  . 

F.  E.  Welles  . 

Myra  P.  Burdick  . 

Phebe  B.  Hall  . 

Sara  A.  Goheen  . 

Sarah  Parry  . 

Emeline  S.  Curtiss  . 

Elizabeth  McBride  . 

Helen  E.  Angell  . 

Julia  R.  Bailey  . 

c / 

Mary  E.  Burns  . 

Elizabeth  V.  Rorbach  . 

Louise  M.  Abbott . 

M.  E.  Parks  . 


$2,800  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 
700  00 
700  00 
650  00 
600  00 
'  600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
400  00 
350  00 


Total 


$14,800  00 


Library ,  text-hooks  and  apparatus. 


J.  B.  Clancy,  books . . . .  $35  70 

F.  W.  Kies,  binding  books .  58  47 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals  and  apparatus .  59  16 

Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  histories .  59  S4 

G-inn  &  Co.,  books  .  40  32 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  literatures .  24  30 

Serantom,  WTetmore  &  Co.,  books .  1  27 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books  .  24  00 

American  Book  Company,  books  .  36  27 

A.  H.  Rogers,  chemicals .  145  17 

Eimer  &  Amend,  apparatus,  etc .  27  04 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  English  literatures .  12  50 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  reading  books .  10  00 


$534  04 


*  V  '  /  1 
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Repairs  and  improvements. 

Stevens,  Bacon  &  Co.,  hardware  .  $79  77 

J.  E.  Johnson  .  72  47 

Village  of  Geneseo,  earth  .  29  50 

E.  H.  Cook  Company,  pipe  .  15  30 

Line  &  McLean,  signs .  8  00 

R.  J.  Kittredge,  labor  .  3  30 

F.  W.  Mate,  labor  .  2  25 

E.  I).  Whitney,  labor,  etc .  96  08 

A.  W.  Butterway,  chairs  .  41  25 

Stevens,  Bacon  &  Co.,  hardware  .  32  34 

W.  R.  Emery,  labor . ! .  34  50 

Electric  Signal  Clock  Company,  clock .  21  00 

Stevens,  Bacon  &  Co.,  hardware  .  29  54 

Perry  &  Fenn,  paper  .  23  85 

E.  D.  Whitney,  labor  .  7  58 

Swan  &  Rector,  chairs,  etc .  6  63 

Hayden  Furniture  Company,  piano  stool . .  2  75 

J.  B.  Harris,  labor . .  2  00 

W.  C.  Wash,  board  of  laborer . . .  10  50 

Willard  &  Neff,  lumber  .  1,568  32 

Smith  &  Hollister,  oil,  etc  .  59  53 

Samuel  Sloan,  gas  fixtures .  40  00 

Jerry  Ragan,  labor  .  12  75 

D.  Moffat,  labor  .  23  63 

James  Nixon,  labor  .  22  75 

James  Hughes,  labor  .  30  00 

Alpha  Lampman,  labor .  24  00 

Charles  J.  Fraley,  labor  .  16  25 

E.  J.  Soever,  labor  .  21  00 

Fred.  Nixon,  labor  . 15  00 

D.  A.  Ballard,  labor  .  26  25 

R.  C.  McCone,  labor  .  20  13 

Daniel  Schwartz,  labor  .  24  50 

Harry  B.  Lamson,  labor .  12  50 

John  Near,  labor  .  30  00 

Wallace  Nixon,  labor  .  9  50 

E.  Fish,  labor  .  28  00 

W.  D.  Hendershott,  labor  .  20  00 

C.  S.  Jones,  labor  .  20  00 


Total  .  $2,714  02 
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Amount  paid  for  other  expenses. 

Willard  &  Neff,  coal  .  $1,181  66 

Village  of  Geneseo,  water .  100  00 

J.  B.  Clancy,  supplies .  51  52 

E.  L.  Baker,  salary . .  .  40  00 

Geneseo  Gas  Company,  gas .  47  87 

J.  M.  Milne,  paid  bills  .  30  65 

Livingston  Democrat,  planting  .  21  25 

J.  Mae  Curtiss,  salary  as  clerk .  14  00 

Charles  Gerrv,  erasers  .  12  50 

D.  W.  Curry,  moving  seats  .  12  20 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  telegrams .  5  65 

W.  D.  Edmonds,  tuning  .  5  00 

J.  C.  Folev,  mason  work .  3  50 

Rudolph  Schmidt  &  Co.,  supplies .  3  50 

W.  M.  Post,  labor  and  supplies .  2  15 

T.  Rogers,  flowers  .  2  25 

A.  Lampman,  labor  .  97  35 

Curtiss  &  Carpenter,  coal .  700  00 

Livingston  Democrat,  printing  .  75  95 

J.  M.  Milne,  paid  bills .  68  03 

E.  L.  Baker,  salary  .  60  00 

Geneseo  Gas  Company,  gas .  56  45 

Bertha  Morey,  labor  .  35  00 

Edith  Morey,  labor  .  35  00 

Smith  &  White  Manufacturing  Company,  paper*.  . .  .  33  00 

White  Bros.,  plants  .  27  10 

.  A.  Lampman,  labor  .  29  25 

J.  F.  Bishop,  ribbon .  19  54 

Geneseo  Valley  Bank,  checks  .  17  00 

Dailey  &  Barker  Co.,  paper .  10  00 

Charles  Merrill,  labor  .  10  00 

E.  F.  Curtiss,  wood  .  9  00 

J.  B.  Harris,  supplies  .  876 

Jais.  Field  Company,  flags .  3  25 

W.  W.  Killip,  tuning,  etc  .  4  86 

Robert  Lauderdale,  water  bag  .  2  00 

Geneseo  Gas  Company,  gas  .  117  60 

E.  L.  Baker,  salary  .  42  00 

A.  Lampman,  labor .  59  25 

J.  M.  Milne,  paid  bills  .  29  60 

R.  A.  Riley,  supplies  .  11  14 

John  Vickers,  labor .  16  25 

Am.  Globe  and  Sell.  Supply  Co.,  slating .  12  00 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  10  00 
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Teacher  Company,  advertising  .  $10  00 

F.  W.  Mate,  repairing .  8  00 

J.  C.  Foley,  labor  and  material .  14  19 

Chas.  E.  Merrill,  work  in  laboratory .  10  00 

Curtiss  &  Carpenter,  coal  . . . . .  108  10 

E.  L.  Baker,  salary .  114  00 

Village  of  Geneseo,  water  .  100  00 

A.  R.  Scott  &  Co.,  printing  ■ .  129  60 

Geneseo  Gas  Company,  gas  .  133  80 

John  M.  Milne,  paid  bills .  82  07 

A.  Lampman,  labor  .  35  10 

Perry  &  Fenn,  bunting,  etc . 23  97 

White  Bros.,  plants  .  20  40 

H.  E.  Angell,  expenses  to  Art  Association .  17  88 

John  Rorbach,  expenses  to  Albany .  16  81 

Educational  Gazette  Company,  advertisement .  7  00 

Moulton  Publishing  Company,  papers  .  5  00 

W.  W.  Killip,  tuning .  5  00 

A.  W.  Butterway,  supplies  .  3  90 

D.  H.  Stringham,  typewriter  ribbon  .  2  00 

Thomas  Jamieson,  labor  .  22  80 


Total  .  $4,002  70 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

'  y  SS  * 

County  of  Livingston.  \ 

Walter  E.  Lauderdale,  president,  and  William  A.  Brodie.  secre¬ 
tary,  of  the  local  board  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School,  being  duly 
sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he  has  examined  the 
foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  that  he 
believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

W.  E.  LAUDERDALE, 
WM.  A.  BRODIE. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  ) 
day  of  October,  1893.  j 

John  B.  Abbott, 

7  « 

Notary  Public. 

35 
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NEW  PAETZ. 


Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Training  School  at  New  Paltz. 

Hod.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Piddle  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county,  hereby  submits  its  eighth  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 

Local  Board. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  local  board.  It  is  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen : 

Hon.  Albert  Iv.  Smiley,  president,  Mohonk  Lake;  Solomon  Deyo, 
Esq.,  secretary,  New  Paltz;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Deyo,  treasurer,  King¬ 
ston;  Hon.  Jacob  Le  Fever,  New  Paltz;  Hon.  George  H.  Sharpe, 
Kingston;  Hon.  Alton  Parker,  Kingston;  Josiah  J.  Hasbrouck, 
Esq.,  New  Paltz;  Hon.  Jacob  D.  Worts,  Kingston;  Lambert 
Jenkins.  Esq.,  Forest  Glen. 

/ 

Faculty. 

Mrs.  Isabel  N.  Tillinghast,  Miss  Sara  E.  Dillon,  and  Miss  Ada  E. 
Cole  resigned  their  positions,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

The  following  nominations  to  fill  vacancies  were  made  and 
approved : 

Miss  Anna  McBride,  Miss  Anna  M.  Morgan,  and  Miss  Ella  A. 
Fallon. 

The  schedule  which  follows  contains  the  names  of  the  present  : 
instructors,  and  the  departments  to  which  they  have  been  assigned:  : 

Frank  S.  Capen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  Principal,  Psychology  and  I 
Didactics.  I 

Henry  L.  Griffis,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

•Cassius  J.  Keyser,  B.  S.,  Mathematics. 

Villa  F.  Page,  Methods  and  Elocution. 

Kate  M.  Denison,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

K.  A.  Gage,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Mary  L.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  Modern  Languages  and  History. 

Anna  M.  Morgan,  Drawing  and  Physical  Culture.  I 

Anna  McBride,  Methods  and  Principal  of  Intermediate  Depart-  I 

ment.  I 
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Franc  M.  Nitter,  Methods  and  Principal  of  Intermediate 
Department. 

Anna  M.  Reed,  Vocal  Music  and  Assistant  in  School  of  Practice. 
Charlotte  E.  Reeve,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department. 

Ella  A.  Fallon,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 

Josephine  Lindholm,  Instrumental  Music. 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  school  year,  ending  July  25,  1893,  was  as 
follows: 


Normal  department  .  209 

Academic  department .  29 

Intermediate  department  .  129 

Primary  department  .  143 


Total  .  510 


Average  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  each  department,. 


during  said  year: 

Normal  .  174.4 

Academic  . 22.1 

Intermediate  . * .  91.5 

Primary  .  96.2 

Total  .  384.2 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  normal  department,  at  the  time  of 

entering : 

Male  .  20.4 

Female  .  19.5 

Graduates. 

Number  of  graduates  during  said  year,  normal  department,  29 


The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  received  normal  diplomas 
from  the  school  is  as  follows: 


Males  . 34 

Females  .  152 

Total  .  186 
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Graduates  of  1893. 

Classical  course. 

Name.  County.  Theme. 

Louie  Adele  Coleman.  .  .  Queens .  An  Undiscovered  Country. 

Mary  Elizabeth  De  Witt.  Ulster .  Sketch  of  Colonel  Newcome. 

Mazie  Cyrena  Jones  ....  Chenango  . .  The  End  is  not  Yet. 

Charles  Perrine,  A.  B...  Ulster .  One  Defect  in  our  Normal 

Schools. 


Advanced  English  course. 


Bernetta  Leslie  Budd .  .  . 
Louise  Halsey  Burnett. . . 
Jennie  Maude  Coats 
Mary  F ranees  Dealy 

Flora  Griffin . 

Tillie  B.  Hunt . 

Etta  Dinsmore  Lewis  .  .  . 

Margaret  McCullock 
Eleanor  E.  Nichols . 


Orange  . 
Suffolk . . 
Schuyler 
Ulster  .  . 
Ulster  .  . 
Orange  . 
Ulster  .  . 

Lister  .  . 
Orange  . 


Jane  Corey  Overton.  .  .  ,  Suffolk  . 
Katharine  Yoar  Reidy  . .  Madison 

Iva  May  Smith .  Orange  . 

Olive  Charity  Smith ....  Queens  . 


Edith  Jane  Walsh 


Orange  . 


William  II.  Walsh .  Ulster 


Power  of  the  Will. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
Hamlet  and  Othello. 

To  the  Victor  belong  the  Spoils. 
The  Vigil  of  the  Stars. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Our  Land;  It  Lights  and 
Shadows. 

Pictures  of  Memory. 

The  Highest  Education  of 
W  omen. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Sirens. 
Reformers  and  Reforms. 
Architecture  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Responsibilities  of  a 
Teacher. 

What  is  Expected  of  the  Sweet 
Girl  Graduate. 

Antagonism. 


Elementary  English  course. 


Ida  Evaleen  Betts . 

Frances  Anna  Brown  .  . . 
Helena  Theresa  Daily  . . 

Julia  Etta  Foley . 

Lila  Furman . 

Mary  Evelyn  Green 

Mary  Louise  Northrup. . 
Mara  Charlotte  Rvall .  .  . 

Ella  J.  Williams  . . 

Charlotte  Worrall . 


Saratoga  .  . . 
Putnam 
Queens 
Cortland  .  . . 
Suffolk 
Dutchess  . . . 

Dutchess  . . . 
Albany 

Ulster . 

Dutchess  . . . 


How  to  Teach  Reading. 
Pleasant  Acquaintances. 
Busy-Bodies. 

Patriotism  in  Schools. 

A  Humble  Individual. 

The  Bower  that  was  Lost  and 
Found. 

Books  and  Their  Influence. 
What  is  a  Practical  Education. 
A  Unique  Sentence. 

The  Garden. 


The  graduates  mentioned  above,  represent  twelve  counties  of 
the  S-tate,  namely:  Albany,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Dutchess, 

Madison,  Orange,  Putnam,  Queens,  Saratoga,  Schuyler,  Suffolk  and 
Ulster. 
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Alumni  Association. 

(Organized,  June,  1S39.) 

Officers,  1892-1893. 

Solomon  Du  Bois,  president;  George  Herbert  Chat  field,  Charles 
Perrine,  rice  presidents ;  Mary  W.  Rogers,  secretary;  Easton  Van 
Wagemen,  treasurer;  Emma  Le  Fever,  Louis  E.  Palen,  Gideon  B% 
Travis,  Alice  Deyo,  Margaret  S.  Bowman,  Charles  Perrine,  Jacob 
H.  Dealv,  Amelia  Coe,  Mabel  Elting,  executive  committee. 


Literary  exercises,  Jane  26,  1893. 

Singing — “All  Together”  .  Alumni 

President’s  Address  .  Mr.  Solomon  Du  Bois 

Declamation .  Mr.  Charles  S.  Tu  thill 

Violin  Solo .  Mary  E.  Ban  non 

Poem  .  Miss  Esther  T.  Brown 

Music  .  Alpha  Pi,  The  Quartette 

Discussion  —  “  Resolved  That  the  Character  of  Antony  is  more 
Admirable  Than  That  of  Brutus.” — Affirmative,  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Dealey;  Negative,  Miss  Jane  C.  Overton. 

Music .  Nova  Glee  Club 

Recitation  .  Miss  Mary  E.  De  Witt 

Oration  .  Mr.  Herman  Du  Bois 

Alumni  Song  .  Composed  by  Jacob  H.  Dealy 


Officers,  1893-1894. 

Herman  Du  Bois,  president;  Mrs.  Maurice  Hasbrouck,  Alfred  B, 
Slaughter,  vice-presidents;  Gertrude  Van  Orden,  secretary;  Easton 
Van  Wagenen,  treasurer;  Alice  Deyo,  Margaret  S.  Bowman, 
Char  les  Perrine,  Jacob  H.  Dealy,  Amelia  Coe,  Mabel  Elting,  Laura 
Hasbrouck,  Charlotte  E.  Reeve,  Mary  V.  Delamater,  executive 
committee. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
State  Normal  aud  Training  School  at  New  Paltz  for  the  year  end¬ 


ing  July  25,  1893. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  26,  1892 ....  $96  5? 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer,  for  mainte¬ 
nance  .  18,000  00 

Amount  received  from  special  appropriation .  6,112  22 

Amount  received  for  tuition  .  941  00 
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Amount  received  from  the  supervisor,  .  $683  53 

Amount  received  from  State  for  support  of  Indian 

pupil  .  50  00 


$25,883  32 


Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries .  $13,850  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  800  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils  .  168  28 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus  .  .  732  47 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements .  5,466  85 

Amount  paid  for  all  other  expenses .  4,556  90 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  July  25,  1893  .  8  82 


$25,883  32 


Detailed  Statement  of  Payments. 
Teachers’  salaries. 


Frank  S.  Capen  .  $2,800  00 

Henry  L.  Griffis  .  1,600  00 

Cassius  J.  Keyser .  1,600  00 

Villa  F.  Page  .  1,000  00 

Isabel  N.  Tillinghast .  850  00 

K.  A.  Gage  .  900  00 

Mary  L.  Freeman .  850  00 

Sara  E.  Dillon  .  800  00 

Kate  M.  Denison .  700  00 

Franc  M.  Mtter  .  800  00 

Anna  M.  Reed  .  650  00 

Charlotte  E.  Reeve  .  600  00 

Ada  E.  Cole  .  700  00 


Total  .  $13,850  00 


Janitors’  salaries. 


William  Still  .  $177  76 

Wallace  Miller  . . .  622  24 

Total  .  $800  00 
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- Mileage . 

Fall  term,  paid  normal  students  .  $238  46 

Spring  term,  paid  normal  students .  229  82 


$4(18  28 


Library  text-books  and  apparatus. 

Paid  from  regular  appropriation: 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Go .  $21  33 

J.  Griffith  Westbrook  .  10  00 

Styles  and  Bruyn,  reference  books .  2  50 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  text-books .  432  02 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  text-books .  10  00 

Daniel  Appleton  &  Co.,  text-books .  25  00 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  text-books .  18  27 

Ginn  &  Co.,  text-books .  33  GO 


Total  .' .  $552  72 


Paid  from  special  appropriation: 

Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment,  apparatus.  .  $100  00 

Geo.  B.  Frasyer,  apparatus  .  12  00 

Vail  Bros.,  apparatus  . .  07  75 


Total  .  $179  75 


Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Paid  from  special  appropriation: 

Henry  L.  Griffis,  labor  and  material .  $1,037  97 

A.  H.  Donaldson,  labor  and  material .  882  26 

Abram  Tenbrook,  labor  .  89  62 

J oseph  Merwiller,  labor  . 133  85 

Augustus  Kohn,  labor  .  74  69 

Frank  Chambers,  labor  .  34  69 

Daniel  Kniffen,  labor  .  2t  38 

M.  K.  McMullin,  labor  .  10  11 

Wm.  Fuller,  labor  .  11  11 

Joseph  Elting,  labor .  1  50 

Fred  K.  Williamson,  labor  . .  10  65 

A.  V.  N.  Elting  &  Son,  material .  93  74 

Chas.  Smith,  labor  .  462  13 

Jesse  Elting,  labor  .  160  05 
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John  Ackert,  labor  .  $96  45 

Burr  B.  Pratt,  labor  .  15  90 

Geo.  Ter  penning,  labor  .  39  40 

A.  M.  Lowe,  material .  22  88 

United  States  School  Furniture  Company,  furniture,  12  32 

Wallkill  Valley  Railroad  Company,  freight .  21  51 

W.  A.  Choate  Sc  Co.,  furniture  .  99  00 

Poughkeepsie  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  material. .  27  00 

Bruvn  Hasbro uck.  material  .  2  00 

Lewis  Ackert,  labor  .  53  40 

Philip  Du  Bois,  labor  .  12  75' 

Timothy  Toomey,  labor  .  11  38 

John  Carroll,  labor  . . •. .  6  00 

Augustus  Deyo.  labor  .  250  95 

Peter  Elt-ing.  labor  .  2  50 

Mrs.  Dina,  Rose,  labor  .  14  38 

Mrs.  Ella  Kohn.  labor  .  15  31 

Mrs.  Anna  Krona,  labor  .  11  87 

Mrs.  Emily  Kohn.  labor . •  20  12 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Rose,  labor  .  11  56 

Wallace  Miller,  labor  .  45  25 

Clias.  Gardner,  labor  . . .  23  00 

Benson  &  Hart,  material .  5  25 

Hasbrouek  &  Hayden,  labor  and  material .  350  56 

Chas.  B.  Salford,  clock  .  5  00 

Isaac  Le  Ferre,  stone  .  6  00 

Wm.  Brodhead.  dirt  . . .  13  40 

Hermance  Brothers,  labor .  5  90 

John  McCullough,  labor  .  28  45 

Smedes  Miller,  labor  .  11  10 

Evert  Schoonmaker,  material  .  8  84 

Eagle  Wire  Works,  furniture  .  16  55 

Jonas  Orispell,  furniture  .  13  38 

J.  H.  Sprague,  material  .  6  65 

B.  Van  Steenburgh.  tile  and  sewer  .  150  00 

Rider  Engine  Company,  labor  and  material .  16  46 

An  dries  Le  Fever,  soil  .  112  86 

A.  D.  Kortright,  labor  .  14  80 

Geo.  D.  Shirley,  gravel  .  25  80 

R.  Heaton,  use  of  cart .  475 

L.  S.  Winne.  door  springs  .  12  00 

Forsyth  &  Wilson,  picture  .  5  40 

John  Elt-ing.  furniture  .  2  20 

R.  Moore  A  Son.  labor  and  material .  12  35 

D.  A.  Steen,  labor  and  material .  305  53 
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Geo.  D.  Jenkins,  ashes  .  $23  74 

Asa  Yople,  tub  . 3  50 

Baaney  Loughran  .  1  50 

Dutchess  Nurseries,  trees  .  9  33 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  trees .  90  00 

Hine  &  Robertson,  tools .  49  33 

Valentine  Burgeoine,  labor  .  16  30 

Elton  J.  Palmer,  manure  .  14  36 

S.  Deyo  &  Son,  supplies  .  5  95 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  supplies  .  50  41 

Jesse  Stein,  labor  .  26  30 

A.  P.  Le  Fevre,  cement  . 18  98 

George  E.  Johnston,  supplies  .  182  24 


$5,466  85 


Other  expenses. 

Paid  from  regular  appropriation: 

The  Teacher  Company,  advertising .  $10  00 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising  .  57  49 

John  H.  Hunt,  advertising .  2  75 

Kraft  &  Searing,  printing  .  163  00 

James  Millard  &  Son,  labor .  37  08 

Emily  Kohn,  labor  .  15  00 

Educational  Gazette,  advertising  .  5  00 

American  Book  Company,  charts  .  4  50 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  supplies  .  19  01 

S.  Deyo  &  Son,  supplies  .  184  31 

L.  S.  Winne  &  Co.,  supplies  .  4  48 

James  Boeney,  supplies  .  113  20 

Cooper  &  Hardenburgh,  oil .  23  40 

The  Prang  Educational  Company,  supplies .  27  65 

Edward  Winter,  supplies  .  » 1  90 

Ralph  Le  Fevre,  advertising .  26  99 

Matt  McEntee,  labor  .  3  00 

John  Elting,  tile  .  7  06 

H.  E.  Hawkey,  piano  rent  .  110  50 

H.  T.  Hawkey,  piano  tuning .  28  00 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  130  00 

Georgia  Schoonmaker,  copying  .  14  56 

C.  J.  Ackert,  printing  .  . . .  118  50 

Hudson  River  Telephone  Company,  rent  .  17  50 

Forsyth  &  Wilson,  supplies  .  67  87 

Cornelia  Still,  labor  .  10  00 
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W.  C.  Tannery,  horse  hire  .  $±3  00 

John  W.  Ackert,  labor .  44  05 

Wallkill  Valley  Railroad  Company,  express  and 

freight  .  58  60 

Frank  S.  Capen,  disbursements  .  260  77 

Mrs.  Wallace  Miller,  labor  .  34  04 

George  E.  Johnston,  supplies  .  40  65 

Charles  Birian,  labor  .  20  75 

B.  Loughran,  labor  and  material .  37  99 

Newburgh  Journal,  binding,  etc  .  126  30 

George  C.  Preston  &  Son,  insurance .  70  00 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  registers .  15  00 

M.  Le  Fevre  Eltinge,  insurance  .  225  60 

Peter  E.  Le  Fevre,  insurance .  60  00 

Sara  E.  Dillon,  clerical  work .  20  56 

Lewis  Griffis,  labor  .  3  48 

Linson  &  Van  Buren,  labor  .  403  00 

Milton,  Bradley  &  Co.,  supplies  . .  3  82 

C.  Bensinger  &  Co.,  supplies . .  27  05 

H.  L.  Griffis,  supplies .  4  10 

National  Express  Company,  express .  915 

Charles  Gardner,  labor .  10  45 

Bartlett  Helland,  labor  .  5  80 

George  Herbert  Chatfield,  labor  .  50  85 

Charles  Drake,  labor  .  4  00 

Charles  Beseler,  gasoline  .  11  50 

George  W.  Green,  album .  5  75 

A.  W.  Folger,  plants  .  470 

The  Cyclostyle  Company,  paper  and  ink .  6  00 

Philip  Grim,  labor  .  22  95 

Styles  &  Bruyn,  supplies  .  620 

Tirreirs  Gas  Machine  Company,  gasoline  .  62  85 

Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  chart  . .  12  50 

The  Breed  Publishing  Company,  advertising  and 

dictionary  .  12  00 

Abram  D.  Relyea,  supplies  .  33  65 

Peter  Pulver  &  Son,  waste .  5  46 

Anna  M.  Reed,  music  .  . .  10  24 

Albert  H.  Donaldson,  labor  .  20  35 

James  Hayden,  water  rent  .  100  00 

Chas.  H.  Ditson.  furniture  .  1  '26 

A.  V.  N.  Elting  &  Son,  coal  .  195  55 

A.  P.  LeFevre,  coal  .  574  36 

J.  H.  Relyea,  wood  .  10  00 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  subscription  .  3  00 
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Kingston  Freeman,  subscription  .  $6  00 

New  Paltz  Independent,  subscription  .  3  10 

Forsyth  &  Wilson,  subscriptions  .  146  26 


$4,041  28 


Paid  from  special  appropriations. 

Charles  S.  Bunn,  Indian  pupil  .  $50  00 

W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co.,  carpets  . .  52  22 

Styles  &  Bruyn,  furniture .  35  00 

United  States  School  Furniture  Company,  furniture,  151  27 

Hudson  River  Furniture  Company,  furniture .  149  78 

Jonas  Crispell,  furniture  .  5  00 

Edward  Winter,  furniture  .  4  50 

Henry  L.  Griffis,  furniture . . .  16  25 

Tirreirs  Gas  Machine  Company,  furniture .  44  60 

Ward  and  Logan,  furniture .  7  00 


Total  . .  $515  62 


Recapitulation. 

Total  receipts  .  $25,883  32 


Expenditures. 

Teachers’  salaries  .  $13,850  00 

Janitors’  salaries  .  800  00 

Mileage  .  468  28 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus: 

Regular  appropriation  .  552  72 

Special  appropriation  .  179  75 

Repairs  and  improvements,  special  appropriation.  . .  5,466  85 

Other  expenses: 

Regular  appropriation  .  4,041  28 

Special  appropriation  .  515  62 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board  .  8  82 


Total  .  $25,883  32 


Estimate  of  the  Necessary  Current  Expenses  for  Salaries  and 

for  Maintenance  for  the  Year  Ending  July  25,  1895. 

_  \ 

For  salaries  of  teachers  .  $14,000  00 

For  salary  of  engineer  and  janitor .  800  00 

For  books,  apparatus  and  periodicals  .  700  00 

For  repair  of  building  and  improvement  of  grounds,  500  00 
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For  furniture  and  repairing  of  the  same .  |400  00 

For  fuel,  lights  and  water  rent .  1,000  00 

For  mileage  .  550  00 

For  other  expenses  . .  2,860  00 


Total  .  $20,8  L0  00 

Less  estimated  amount  of  tuition .  800  00 


$20,010  00 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

V  $  ^  • 

County  of  Ulster.  i ' 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  president/  of  the  local  board,  and  Solomon 
Deyo,  secretary,  being  duly  affirmed,  say,  and  each  for  himself 
says,  that  he  has  examined  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  that,  he  believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY, 

* President . 

Affirmed  before  this  ninth  ) 

October,  1893.  \ 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy, 

Notary  Public. 

SOLOMON  DEYO, 

Secretary . 

Affirmed  before  me,  this  ninth  ) 
dav  of  October,  1893.  f 

.John  Sciimip, 

Notary  Public. 
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O  N  E  O  N  T  A. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Local  .Board  of  the  State  Normal  and 

Training  School  at  Oneonta. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Oneonta,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  respect¬ 
fully  transmits  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  July  25, 1893 : 

i 

Local  Board. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  local  board  since  the  last  annual 
report.  The  members  of  the  board  as  at  present  organized  are  as 
follows:  William  H.  Morris,  president,  Oneonta;  Hon.  Walter  L. 
Brown,  secretary,  Oneonta;  David  Whipple,  treasurer,  Oneonta; 
Hon.  James  Stewart,  Oneonta;  George  I.  Wilbur,  Oneonta;  Eugene 
Raymond,  Oneonta;  Willard  E.  Yager,  Oneonta ;  .Reuben  Reynolds, 
Oneonta;  Charles  D.  Hammond,  Albany;  Frederick  A.  Mead, 
Albany;  Hon.  Hartford  D.  Nelson,  Oneonta;  Hon.  Hobart  Krurn, 
Schoharie. 

Faculty. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty:  The 
resignation  of  Professor  Charles  N.  Cobb  was  accepted  at  the  end 
of  April,  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  position  of  examiner  of  acad¬ 
emies  in  the  Regents’  office.  His  work  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year  by  Ida  F.  Bugbee  with  marked  accept¬ 
ance.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  Yernon  P.  Squires 
resigned  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages,  to  carry  on  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  Chicago  University.  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hull  resigned 
the  position  of  critic  in  primary  department,  to  become  Mrs.  Fred 
H.  Lane.  In  accepting  these  resignations,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  by  the  local  board: 

“  The  local  board  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  School  accepts  with 
unfeigned  regret  the  resignations  of  Professor  Charles  N.  Cobb, 
Professor  Vernon  P.  Squires  and  Miss  Elizabeth  R,  Hull,  and 
desires  to  express  its  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  marked  success 
of  their  work  in  connection  with  this  school,  and  to  recognize  the 
measure  of  strength  they  have  given  to  advance  its  interests,  to 
elevate  its  ideals  and  to  broaden  its  usefulness.  The  local  board 
also  wishes  to  emphasize  its  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
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loyalty  that  has  animated  their  every  action,  and  to  convey  to 
them  the  greatest  good  will  of  every  member  of  the  board,  and  to 
wish  for  them  the  largest  success  in  every  enterprise,  in  every 
endeavor  and  in  every  field  of  work  they  may  choose  to  enter.” 

Howard-  Lyon,  a  teacher  of  experience  and  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  science,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Cobb.  Frank  D.  Blodgett  was  elected 
in  place  of  Professor  Squires,  and  Florence  M.  Matteson  was 
chosen  in  place  of  Miss  Hull.  Wilbur  H.  Lynch  was  elected 
principal  of  the  intermediate  department,  and  Grace  Bell  Latimer 
was  transferred  to  the  position  of  assistant  in  mathematics  and 
science. 

The  names  of  the  faculty  and  departments  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned  are  as  follows: 

James  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Didactics. 

Percy  I.  Bugbee,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 

Edwin  F.  Bacon,  Ph.  B.,  Modern  Languages. 

Frank  D.  Blodgett,  A.  B.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Howard  Lyon,  A.  B.,  M.  S.,  Sciences. 

Elizabeth  Weiugand,  Methods,  Grammar,  and  Superintendent  in 
Training  Department. 

Anna  Gertrude  Childs,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Music,  Latin  and  Criticism. 

Grace  Bell  Latimer,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Criticism. 

Alice  Gray  Bothwell,  A.  B.,  B.  It,  Literature,  Rhetoric  and 
Historv. 

t/ 

Harriet  A.  Gates,  Methods,  Drawing  and  Criticism. 

Winifred  E.  Parsons,  Elocution,  Expression  and  Physical 
Culture. 

Wilbur  H.  Lynch,  Physical  Culture,  and  Principal  in  Intermed¬ 
iate  Department. 

Frances  A.  Hurd,  Penmanship,  English  and  Criticism. 

Gertrude  M.  Stewart,  English  and  Principal  in  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Florence  M.  Matteson,  Physical  Geography  and  Criticism. 


Graduates. 

The  graduates  during  the  }rear  were  as  follows: 

Classical  course. 

Name.  Post-office  address. 

Frona  Abbott .  Ilarpursville . .  . 

Julia  Crandall  Ames .  Tallette . 

Harriet  Lester  Barton .  Oneonta . 

Charles  Albert  Benedict .  Sherburne . 

Gertrude  Seelev  Birs^e .  Hector . 


County. 

Broome . 
Chenango . 
Otsego . 
Chenango . 
Schuyler. 
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Name. 

John  C.  Chase . 

Eva  Louise  Day . 

Sidney  Grant  Firman . 

•j 

Harriet  Louise  Fordham  .  . 

Lillian  Steele  Fuller . 

George  Wilsey  Gates . 

Emma  Elizabeth  Genthner 
Olive  Eunice  Huey . 

1/ 

Josephine  Mary  Johnston  .  . 

Herbert  Paul  King . 

Jessica  Lamoreaux . 

Edith  Moulton  LeCount  .  . 
Lucia  Lawrence  Ormsby  .  . 
Mary  Matilda  Parrish 

Emer  Etta  Payne . 

Frank  Duane  Robinson  .  .  . 

Charles  Eugene  Ross . 

Lane  Isabella  Seely . 

Frank  Huestis  Sincerbeaux 
William  LeGrande  Swayer 

Coyle  John  Tracy . 

Lena  May  Wilbur . 


Inez  Irene  Armstrong . 

Flora  Idelle  Bass . 

Martha  Cornelia  Beaumont 

Kate  Bishop . 

Mary  Eliza  Brainerd . 

Josephine  Corbin . 

Pearl  Minna  Fitch . 

Grace  Hodge . 

Anna  Margaret  Jones . 

Bertha  Winifred  Jones . 

Ella  Stetson  Peck . 

Minna  Bell  Russell . 

Sara  Louise  Taylor . 

Katharine  Adelaide  Titus . 

Ellen  Gertrude  Wilson  . 

Gertrude  Maynard  Yager- . 


Post-office  address. 

County. 

Oneonta . 

,  .  .  .  Otsego . 

Newark . 

.  ...  Wayne. 

Oneonta . 

,  .  .  .  Otsego . 

Bay  Shore . 

. ...  Suffolk. 

Shushan  . 

...  Washington. 

Otego . 

.  .  .  Otsego . 

East  Newark  .  . .  . 

,  .  .  .  W avne . 

Leonardsville  .  .  . 

, .  .  .  Madison . 

Gloversville  .  .  .  .  , 

Truman sburg  . .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tompkins . 

Newark . 

,  .  .  .  Wayne . 

New  Rochelle  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Westchester. 

Syracuse  . 

.  .  .  Onondaga. 

Naples . 

.  .  .  Ontario . 

East  Worcester  .  . 

.  .  .  Otsego . 

Oneonta . 

Maine . 

.  .  .  Broome. 

Afton . 

. .  . .  Chenango . 

Moravia . 

.  .  .  Cayuga. 

Edmeston . 

.  .  .  Otsego . 

Townsend . 

.  .  .  Schuyler. 

Oneonta . 

itific  course. 

Oneonta . 

Afton . 

Otego . 

lish  course. 

Leonardsville  . .  .  . 

.  .  .  Madison . 

Leonardsville  . . .  . 

.  .  .  Madison . 

Addison . 

Worcester . 

.  .  .  Otsego . 

Oneonta . 

Bainbridge . . 

...  Chenango. 

Brookfield . 

.  .  .  Madison . 

Ames . 

.  .  .  Montgomery. 

Clayville . 

Binghamton . 

.  .  .  Broome . 

Stockwell . 

.  .  .  Oneida. 

Garrattsville . 

.  .  .  Otsego. 

’Davenport . 

.  .  .  Delaware . 

Jericho . 

.  .  .  Queens. 

Oneonta . 

.  .  .  Otsego . 

Oneonta . 

Academic  Graduates. 

Classical  course . 

Walter  Burton  Ford .  Oneonta .  Otsego. 

John  Allen  Reynolds .  Oneonta .  Otsego. 
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Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  during  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893,  was 
as  follows: 

Normal  department  .  382 

Academic  department  .  18 

Training  department: 

Intermediate  department  .  106 

Primary  department  .  76 


Total  .  582 

i 

The  average  attendance  for  each  of  the  departments  for  said 
year  was  as  follows: 

Normal  students  .  299 . 85 

Academic  students .  13.76 

Training  department: 

Intermediate  pupils  .  74.31 

Primary  pupils  .  47.15 


Total  .  435 . 07 


The  average  age  of  normal  students  was  as  follows: 

Males  .  22.42 

Females  .  19.93 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School ,  Oneonta ,  N  N.,  for  the  year 
ending  July  25,  1893. 

Receipts. 

Amount,  in  hands  of  local  board  July  26,  1892 .  $2,56*1  99 

Amount  received  from  appropriation  for  mainte¬ 
nance  .  20.178  47 

Amount  received  from  special  appropriation  .  2.473  60 

Amount  received  for  tuition  in  all  departments ....  1,439  00 

$26,653  06 


Total 
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Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  .  815.630  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor  .  1,016  66 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils .  1.259  14 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  .  651  13 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  .  2.705  53 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  .  2.831  78 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  25,  1893 .  2.558  49 


Total  .  326,653  08 


Detailed  Statement  of  Payments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

James  M.  Milne  .  32.800  00 

Percy  I.  Bugbee  .  1,800  00 

Charles  N.  Cobb  .  1.280  00 

Edwin  F.  Bacon  .  1.000  00 

Vernon  P.  Squires  .  1.400  00 

Elizabeth  Weingand  .  1.200  00 

Anna  Gertrude  Childs  .  800  00 

Alice  Gray  Bothwell  .  750  00 

Harriet  A.  Gates  .  750  00 

Winifred  E.  Parsons  .  750  00 

Ida  F.  Bugbee  .  200  00 

Grace  Bell  Latimer . • .  800  00 

Frances  A.  Hurd  . : .  700  00 

Gertrude  M.  Stewart  . . .  700  00  , 

Elizabeth  R.  Hull  .  700  00 


Total  .  815.630  00 


Salary  of  N.  C.  Crouch,  janitor  .  8116  66 

Salary  of  W.  H.  Whitney,  janitor .  900  00 


Total  .  81.016  66 


Mileage  of  students  .  81.259  44 


Library ,  text-books  and  apparatus. 

Henry  Saunders,  books  .  8405  29 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  books .  77  50 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  charts  .  18  34 

37 
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Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  books .  $25  00 

W.  O.  Crosby,  books  . * .  31  50 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  books  .  49  00 

American  Book  Company,  books  .  1695 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books .  6  78 

Harper  &  Brothers,  books  .  437 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  books  .  4  60 

H.  Landenberger,  apparatus  .  10  00 

J.  L.  Hammett,  apparatus  .  1  80 


Total  . . » .  $651  13 


Repairs  and  improvements. 

R.  E.  Strait,  labor,  in  driving  well .  $341  10 

Alva  Seybolt,  C.  E.,  services .  24  35 

W.  L.  Brown,  hardware  furnishings,  and  labor  as  per 

pay-rolls  . . .  1,670  52 

Grading,  as  per  pay-rolls .  98  10 


E.  E.  Hill,  stone  and  labor .  3  50 


James  Allen,  stone  .  21  40 

J.  P.  Butts,  cement  .  7  45 

Peter  Weidman,  materials  and  labor .  32  00 

M.  McHugh,  sand  .  4  50 

W.  X.  Millard,  labor  .  27  00 

A.  Stevens,  labor .  10  10 

H.  F.  Van  Woert,  labor . • .  2  50 

,  C.  E.  Ford,  labor .  27  00 

Morris  Brothers,  grass  seed  .  7  18 

W.  H.  Whitney,  labor .  88  50 

A.  C.  Peck,  labor  .  2  00 

W.  S.  Fleming,  lumber  and  labor .  41  21 

W.  H.  Woodin,  lumber  and  labor .  86  32 

W.  W.  Hibbard,  lumber  and  labor  .  * .  23  00 

Lewis  &  Wilson,  lumber  and  labor .  2  66 

C.  X.  Stilson,  labor  .  4  50 

Tobey  &  Gurneys,  furnishings  . . .  56  74 

B.  F.  Sisson  &  Co.,  furnishings .  1  60 

McCrum  &  Sons,  furnishings  .  83  85 

Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  furnishings  .  27  64 

Library  Bureau,  furnishings  .  71 

Robert  B.  Wing  &  Son,  furnishings .  10  15 


$2,705  58 


Total 
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Incidentals. 

D.  Whipple  &  Son,  coal .  $581  64 

Mills  &  Stone,  coal  .  547  75 

Western  Union  Telegraph.  Company  .  57  30 

National  Express  Company  .  37  95 

B.  H.  Loring,  agent,  freight  .  435 

Oneonta  Gas  Light  Company,  gas  consumed .  355  25 

Oneonta  Water  Company,  water  rent .  228  23 

G.  W.  Fairchild,  stationery  and  printing .  134  51 

E.  C.  Reynolds,  stationery  and  printing .  55  25 

Henry  Saunders,  stationery  and  office  supplies .  151  87 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company,  paper .  50  00 

American  Crayon  Company,  crayon  .  5  60 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  clay  .  2  40 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  lettering  diplomas  .  48  00 

W.  N.  Millard,  tuning  pianos  .  25  00 

F.  A.  Porter,  tuning  pianos . . .  3  00 

Robert  B.  Wing  &  Son,  flags .  2  67 

Reuben  Wood’s  Sons,  flags  .  63 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  music  .  75 

Eclectic  Pen  Company,  pens . * .  9  00 

Subscriptions  to  periodicals  .  97  45 

Educational  Gazette  Company,  advertising .  5  00 

The  Teacher  Company,  advertising  .  10  00 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising  .  28  75 

H.  J.  Ormsbee,  cut  of  building  .  2  00 

N.  C.  Crouch,  labor .  30  00 

A.  Stevens,  labor  .  20  00 

John  Adee,  labor  .  6  00 

Charles  F.  Seeger,  labor  and  materials .  11  50 

S.  L.  Huntington,  supplies .  6  00 

Alex  Brewer,  wood  .  3  00 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  supplies .  1  25 

George  E.  Moore,  supplies  .  1  00 

C.  D.  Sewell,  supplies  .  196  53 

Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  supplies .  5  53 

Tobev  &  Gurneys,  supplies .  10  76 

B.  F.  Sisson  &  Co.,  supplies . .  .  2  57 

James  M.  Milne,  expenses  attending  principals’ 

meeting  . 26  07 

Postage  .  67  20 


Total  .  $2,831  76 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
County  of  Otsego. 


t 


ss. 


William  H.  Morris,  president  of  tlie  local  board,  and  Walter  L. 
Brown,  secretary,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself 
says,  that  he  has  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 


WILLIAM  H.  MORRIS, 

President. 

WALTER  L.  BROWN, 

Secretary. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  28th  day  ) 
of  September,  1893.  ) 

S.  S.  Matteson, 

Notary  Public. 
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OSWEGO. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  -  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  Year  Ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1893. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  herewith  submit  to  you  their  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1893: 

Faculty. 

Since  the  last  annual  report.  Professor  A.  W.  Norton  resigned 

Shis  position  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Normal  School  at  Peru. 

Mary  A.  Lathrop  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  drawing 
to  go  to  Sweden  to  study  the  Slojd  system  of  manual  training. 

Laura  A.  Sheldon  resigned  her*  position  as  assistant  in  the 
kindergarten  department  in  December. 

William  R.  Bishop  was  temporarily  employed  to  finish  up  the 
classes  in  Latin  and  German,  as  was  also  Margaret  Stavely,  to 
aid  in  the  science  work  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Lee.  These  changes 
necessitated  some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  and  of 
the  employment  of  new  teachers. 

Charles  S.  Sheldon,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  who  has,  for 
the  past  ten  years,  been  teaching  science  in  the  State  Normal 

I  School,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  has  been  employed  to  take  botany, 
zoology  and  physiology. 

Richard  K.  Piez,  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training 
School,  and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  that  institution,  has 
been  employed  to  take  the  drawing  and  manual  training. 

Lydia  E.  Phoenix,  a  graduate  of  the  Emerson  College  of  Physical 
Training;  also  of  the  Mansfield  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  and  of 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  College,  has  been  employed  to  take  the  reading, 
vocal  music,  and  physical  culture. 

Josephine  C.  Bunker  takes  the  place  of  Laura  A.  Sheldon  in  the 
kindergarten. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  faculty,  as  at  present 
organized: 
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Edward  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  College,  Oswego 
State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Didactics. 

Isajac  B.  Poucher,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  College,  Albany  State  Normal 
School,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

John  W.  Stump,  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Charles  S.  Sheldon,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology. 

Richard  K.  Piez,  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training. 

Margaret  K.  Smith,  Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Education,  Grammar,  English  Language  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
the  Same,  and  Methods  of  giving  Lessons  on  Plants,  Animals  and 
Reading. 

Caroline  L.  G.*  Scales,  Wellesley  College,  History,  Literature, 
Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Lydia  E.  Phoenix,  Emerson  College  of  Physical  Training,  Oberlin 
(Ohio)  College;  Mansfield  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  Reading,  Vocal 
Music,  and  Physical  Culture. 

Sarah  J.  Walter,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Geography  and  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Same,  Arithmetic  methods 
and  Superintendent  in  the  School  of  Practice. 

Mary  N.  McElroy,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School. 
Assistant  Critic  in  the  School  of  Practice,  and  Assistant  in  Com¬ 
position  and  Rhetoric. 

Elizabeth  Salmon,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Principal  of  Junior  School  of  Practice. 

Amanda  P.  Funnelle,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Principal  of  Kindergarten  Training  Department. 

Josephine  C.  Bunker,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Department. 

Anna  J.  Flynn,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School. 
Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Music  and  Physical  Culture  in 
School  of  Practice. 

Mary  L.  O’Geran,  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
General  Assistant  in  School  of  Practice. 

Frederic  H.  Cyrenius,  Janitor. 

Local  Board. 

Members  of  the  board  as  at  present  organized :  Theodore  Irwin, 
treasurer;  John  Dowdle,  secretary;  Gilbert  Mollison,  president; 
Benjamin  Doolittle,  Abner  C.  Mattoon,  Edwin  Allen,  George  B. 
Sloan,  S.  Mortimer  Coon,  Lawrence  Clancy,  Frederick  O.  Clark, 
Alanson  S.  Page,  John  C.  Churchill.  John  A.  Place. 
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Standing  Committees. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. —  Messrs.  Coon,  Mattoon 
and  Clancy. 

Committee  on  Text-books. —  Messrs.  Churchill,  Page  and 
Doolittle. 

Examining  Committee. —  Messrs.  Page,  Place  and  Clancy. 
Committee  on  Library  and  Apparatus. —  Messrs.  Mattoon,  Dow- 

dle  and  Coon. 

Committee  on  Boarding-house. —  Messrs.  Clarke,  Churchill  and 
Mattoon. 

Committee  on  Teachers. —  Messrs.  Sloan,  Irwin  and  Churchill. 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. —  Messrs.  Irwin,  Allen 

and  Sloan. 

Executive  Committee. —  Messrs.  Allen,  Clarke,  Dow  die. 
Committee  on  Accounts. —  Messrs.  Doolittle,  Place,  Clarke. 


Graduates. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  normal  department  the 

past  year  is .  38 

Total  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization  of  the 

school  .  1,729 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  kindergarten  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  year . ; .  18 

Total  number  since  the  organization  of  the  school .  82 


List  of  Graduates  for  the  Term  Ending  January  31,  1893. 

Classical  course. 

Grace  A.  Andrews,  Mary  Barton, 

Anna  W.  Beadle. 


Scientific  course. 

Wilber  Strong. 


Louise  B.  Blackwood, 

Florence  Brown, 

Marv  C.  Hatmaker. 

€/ 

Ida  Mack, 


'  English  course. 

Ida  L.  Barrett, 

Lillian  A.  DeLong, 

Johanna  M.  Kuster, 

Mary  A.  Root, 

Henrv  W.  Saxe. 

«/ 


Kindergarten 

Margaret  W.  Cameron, 

Cecelia  A.  Grant, 

Amelia  Vickery, 


training  class. 

Minnetta  C.  Bruyn, 
Mary  F.  Sickles, 
Salome  Whitelev. 
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List  of  Graduates  for  the  Term  Ending  June  27,  1893. 

Classical  coarse. 


Charles  P.  Alvord, 
Edwin  Scott'  Brady. 
Carrie  X.  Lawrence. 
Mina  Burpee, 


Mortice  V.  Benedict, 
Mertice  McCrea  Buck, 
Cora  B.  Richards, 
Charles  X.  Lane, 


Xellie  Collins, 


Scientific  course. 

J.  Everett  Vincent. 


English  course. 


Emma  Pern  a  rest  Adams, 
Alice  Louise  Caulfield. 
Alice  E.  Gregory. 

Fred  X.  Meeker, 

Louise  Helen  Rose, 
Margery  J.  Sliankel. 
Elizabeth  G.  Smith. 


Florence  Bertha  Baker, 
Frank  Seymour  Coe, 
Francis  Dwight  McKinney, 
Effie  Adelia  Patten, 

Alice  Frances  Ryan, 

Bertha  Smith, 

Sara  Georgian  a  Smith, 


Cora  M.  Velsor. 


Kindergarten  training  class. 


Florence  A.  Campbell, 
Jessie  Scott  Hines. 
Elizabeth  Jenkins. 
Margaret  E.  Munsell. 
Eda  M.  Scott, 

Lilia  S.  Wood-hull. 


Harriet  Gray, 

Clara-  B.  Hurd, 

Clara  Belle  Long, 
Mattie  R.  Phillips, 

S.  Jennie  Woods, 
Xellie  E.  Whitmore. 


Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  the  past  year  in  the 


normal  department  is  .  328 

The  average  attendance  has  been .  271 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  school  of  practice  is,  473 
The  average  attendance  in  this  department  has  been....  337 


Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  heating  apparatus  in  the  west  wing  has  been  entirely 
rearranged.  The  indirect  method  has  been  changed  to  the  direct. 
The  entire  building  is  now  heated  by  the  direct  method.  We 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  the  past  winter  in  properly 
warming  the  rooms  in  this  wing.  We  confidently  expect  that 
w~e  shall  no  longer  find  any  trouble  in  heating  every  part  of 
the  building  satisfactorily. 
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The  hall  and  many  of  the  recitation  rooms  have  been  reseated, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  conn  rt  and  convenience  of  the 
scohol,  to  say  nothing  of  the  appearance.  The  shop  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  excavating  and  putting  in  a  new  floor  and 
ceiling,  and  renovating  it  generally.  New  benches  and  an  entire 
equipment  of  new  tools  has  been  provided.  Every  facility  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  provided  for  carrying  forward  this  line  of  work  in 
the  most  approved  way. 

The  sewer,  which  was  found  not  to  be  deep  enough  to  drain 
properly  some  of  tiie  furnace  pits  has  been  sunk  deeper  and  put 
in  the  best  condition  possible  for  doing  effective  service. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements ,of 

the  year. 

Receipts. 

Amount  received  from  the  State  for  maintenance . . .  $21,000  00 


Amount  received  for  tuition  in  normal 

department  .  $812  00 

Amount  received  for  tuition  in  kinder¬ 
garten  department  .  2,020  00 


Total  for  tuition  .  2,832  00 

Amount  received  from  balance  on  last  year’s 

account  with  treasurer  of  local  board .  38  OS 

Amount  received  from  cyclone  insurance .  1.95  00 

Amount  received  from  balance  on  insurance  policy. .  j  07 

Amount  received  from  balance  of  old  account  with 

former  treasurer  of  local  board .  13  OS 

Amount  received  for  old  iron .  10  98 


Total  .  $24,090  21 


Disbursements. 

E.  A.  Sheldon  .  $2,800  00 

I.  B.  Boucher . v .  1,800  00 

J.  W.  Stump  . ‘ .  1,000  00 

A.  W.  Norton  .  .  440  oO 

M.  K.  Smith  .  1,200  00 

A.  P.  Funnelle  .  1,200  00 

C.  L.  G.  Scales  . .  1,000  00 

S.  J.  Walter  .  770  qq 

W.  R.  Bishop .  800  00 

M.  A.  Lathrop  .  700  qo 

L.  A.  Sheldon  .  150  00 

M.  C.  Stavelv  .  500  00 
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C.  F.  Hoick  .  $200  00 

M.  H.  McElroy  . .  .  . .  200  00 

A.  J.  Flynn  .  265  00 

J.  C.  Bunker  .  ISO  00 

E.  Salmon  . . .  100  00 


Total  .  $13,965  00 


F.  H.  Cyrenius,  janitor  .  $660  4-2 

Mileage  of  pupils  .  1,164  21 


Repairs  and  improvements. 

Thomas  Findlay,  labor  and  material .  $54  18 

John  Barnett,  mason  work  and  material .  314  08 

J.  C.  Sullivan,  plumbing  and  material .  371  25 

James  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  material .  21  03 

Aaron  Colnon,  painting,  glazing  and  material .  26  57 

E.  W.  McCard,  repairing  roof  .  To  70 

John  Smith,  mason  work  and  material .  236  ■! 2 

R.  W.  Seeber,  carpenter  work  and  material .  115  58 


Total  .  $1,509  4i 


Library  and  apparatus. 

Home  Library  Association,  books  .  $388  19 

E.  S.  Bitchie  &  Sons,  mirrors  for  laboratory  wTork ...  4  60 

D.  O.  Heath  &  Co.,  books .  4  1a 

John  Wylie  &  Sons,  blowpipe  analysis .  2  93 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books  . .  46  00 

Boston  School  Supply  Company,  books .  3  60 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  "books  . .'. .  2  93 

Smithsonian  Institution,  “ History  of  North.  Ameri¬ 
can  Birds”  .  7  50 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  books  .  .  320  85 

I  ouis  Levonier,  finishing  cases .  13  00 

A.  Flanagan,  books  . ' .  2  03 

Alfred  L.  Robbins  &  Co.,  apparatus .  7  00 

Cornel]  University,  insect  cases  .  16  13 

Library  Bureau,  index  cards .  17  25 

J.  L.  Hammett,  globes  .  2  25 

Romeyn  B.  Hough,  “  American  Woods  ” .  5  00 

Soule  Photograph  Company,  lantern  slides .  27  43 

A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  books  .  1  11 


$871  94 


Total 
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Other  incidental  expenses. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  kindergarten  material  .  . .  $11  14 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  disbursements  .  354  2d 

Charles  Bakeman,  labor  .  60  12 

William  Blake,  removing  ashes  from  normal  school,  27  25 

M.  E.  Horton,  clerical  services  and  typewriter 

supplies  .  281  00 

Jules  Wendell,  repairing  clocks  .  8  25 

A.  J.  Goit,  ice  .  12  81 

Ames  Iron  Works,  repairing  boilers .  32  80 

Fred  Forrester,  labor .  4  50 

G.  D.  Hart,  ribbon  for  diplomas .  275 

Buck  &  Hunter,  chairs,  and  repairs  .  12  90 

Wright  &  Boyle,  lumber  .  61  21 

J.  W.  Stump,  wiring  electric  clock . .  39  48 

G.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  directory  .  5  00 

Teacher  Publishing  Company,  advertising .  10  00 

Educational  Review  Company,  subscription  for 

“  Educalftonal  Review” .  3  00 

Smith,  Van  Home  &  Co.,  hardware .  51  48 

Oswego  Gas-Light  Company,  gas  consumed  .  130  05 

William  Cochrane,  repairing  locks  .  3  60 

J.  J.  Fisher,  supplies . 9  25 

Halligan,  Meagher  &  Kinnane,  dry  goods .  12  60 

Patrick  Fitz gibbons,  coal  slide  .  450 

Palladium  Printing  Company,  printing  and  blanks.  .  10  00 

A.  Heilig  &  Son,  labor  and  material .  13  56 

Hiram  Benson,  wood  .  8  50 

Oswego  Water  Works  Company,  water  rent .  120  60 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  telegrams  ....  6  35 

Oswego  Hardware  Company,  repairing  roof  and 

material  .  156  28 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising  .  28  75 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas  .  43  00 

Educational  Gazette  Company,  advertising .  7  00 

W.  D.  Stewart,  flowers  .  270 

Frank  Schilling,  music  and  tuning  pianos .  6  96 

C.  H.  Butler,  chemicals  and  blackboard  material.  ...  21  64 

Oswego  Publishing  Company,  printing  programs ...  15  15 

Aaron  Colnon,  painting,  glazing  and  material .  38  30 

Oswego  Telephone  Exchange,  telephone  rent .  120  00 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  freight  .  39  00 

Morris  Bush,  labor  .  41  10 

Hflgh  Bergstram,  labor  .  2  25 
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Lloyd,  Cyrenius,  labor  .  $18  00 

George  Lambert,  labor  .  34  97 

H.  S.  Lavere,  typewriting  .  10  00 

Alvaro  Bettinger,  janitor  services  and  labor .  393  00 

Mollison  &  Dowdle,  insurance  and  coal .  1,283  63 

J.  R.  Clancy,  gas  and  limes  .  21  00 

Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Paper  Company,  toilet 

paper  .  IS  00 

G.  Schirmer,  music  .  7  44 

Electric  Signal  Clock  Company, .  35  70 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company,  paper .  10  00 

R  J.  Pliphant,  books,  stationery,  printing .  278  13 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Company,  chairs  .  49  00 

Washburn  Shops,  drawing  tables  . .  . .  720  00 

W.  H.  Carroll,  printing  historical  charts  for  World’s 

Fair  Exhibit  .  23  50 

W.  R  Shayes,  photographs  for  World’s  Fair  Exhibit,  626  00 

W.  R  Bishop,  taking  care  of  World’s  Fair  Exhibit 

at  Chicago  .  143  30 

J.  W.  Stump,  putting  up  exhibit  of  normal  school  at 

Chicago  .  60  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  printing  historical  sketches  for 

World’s  Fair  .  250  00 

William  Aber,  preparing  historical  sketch  for 

World’s  Fair  . 100  00 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Moore,  services  in  caring  for  World’s 
Fair  Exhibit  . ' .  24  50 


Total  .  $5,925  23 


Total  disbursements  .  $24,096  21 


Special  Appropriation. 

Amount  received  from  special  appropriation .  $4,500  00 


Disbursements. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Company,  seating  hall 

and  recitation-rooms  .  $2,513  00 

John  O.  Sullivan,  plumbing,  gas-fitting  and  material,  1,347  75 

James  Fennell,  making  sewer  .  368  60 

John  Barnett,  repairing  ceilings  .  270  65 


$4,500  00 
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Ax  Estimate  of  the  Necessary  Running  Expenses  for  the 

Year  Ending  September  30,  1895. 


For  payment  of  teachers  .  $15,300  00 

For  payment  of  janitor  .  584  00 

For  payment  of  mileage .  1,500  00 

For  ordinary  repairs  and  improvements  .  1.500  00 

For  purchase  of  library  text-books  and  apparatus. . .  1,000  00 

For  insurance  .  300  00 

For  purchase  of  fuel  .  1,400  00 

For  payment  of  water  rent  and  gas .  400  00 

For  other  incidental  expenses  .  5,000  00 

f  _ 

Total  .  $26,984  00 

Deduct  possible  tuitions  .  2,800  00 


Amount  of  appropriation  required  . : .  $24,184  00 


GILBERT  MOLLISON, 

President. 

FREDERICK  O.  CLARKE, 

Secretary ,  pro  tem. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

City  and  County  of  Oswego.  \ 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Gilbert  Mollison  and  Frederick 
O.  Clarke,  and  made  affidavits  that  they  signed  the  above  state¬ 
ment  and  that  it  is  correct. 

William  H.  Quigley, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 
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PLATTSBURGH. 


Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

*  * 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Plattsburgh,  herewith  respectfully  submits 
to  you  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893 : 

The  local  board  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Local  Board. 

Hon.  John  B.  Riley,  president;  Hon.  Everett  C.  Baker,  secretary; 
Hon.  George  S.  Weed,  treasurer;  Hon.  Alexander  Bertrand,  Hon. 
Henry  G.  Burleigh,  Hon.  Alfred  Guibord,  Charles  F.  Hudson, 
Hon.  S.  Alonzo  Kellogg,  Hon.  Rowland  C.  Kellogg,  Hon.  Stephen 
Moffit,  Hon.  William  P.  Mooers,  Hon.  John  B.  Riley,  Hon.  Lucien 
L.  Shedden,  Hon.  William  C.  Stevens. 

Faculty. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors.  The 
names  of  the  teachers  and  their  respective  departments  are  aa 
follows : 

Edward  N.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Didactics. 

George  H.  Hudson,  Sciences. 

George  K.  Hawkins,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 

David  A.  Lockwood,  Ph.  B.,  Methods. 

Eleanor  A.  M.  Gamble,  A.  B.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Helen  M.  Palmer,  Modern  Languages. 

Theodora  Kyle,  A.  B.,  History,  Rhetoric  and  Literature. 

Kate  S.  Woodruff,  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

Alice  L.  O’Brien,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

S.  Mae  Hapgood,  Music. 

Eliza  Kellas,  Principal  of  School  of  Practice. 

Lucy  E.  Tracy,  Critic,  Geography  Methods. 

Louise  A.  Perry,  Critic. 

Anna  J.  O’Brien,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Graduates. 

The  following  students  were  graduated  during  the  year: 

i 

Classical  course. 


Annie  Laurie  Armstrong, 


Clara  Almira  Werum, 
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Scientific  course. 

Helen  Mar  Graves. 

English  course. 

Anna  Howard  Coone,  Mary  Elizabeth.  Reilly, 

Annie  Elizabeth  Kavanagh,  Mary  Caroline  Trumbull. 

Attendance. 

Whole  number  of  normal  students .  145 

Average  atteiiuance  of  normal  students  .  117 

Whole  number  of  model  school  pupils  .  146 

Average  attendance  of  model  school  pupils .  119 


DETAILED  A  C C  0  TINT  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Plattsburgh  for  the  year  ending 
July  25,  1893. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  the  local  board,  July  26,  1892. .  $679  14 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  year  ending  July 

25,  1893  .  18,000  00 

Amount  of  tuition  .  828  50 

Other  sources  .  19  60 


Total  .  $19,527  24 


Payments. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  in  the  several 
departments,  during  the  year  commencing  July 

26,  1892  . . .  $14,000  00 

Amount  paid  for  librarian  and  assistant  secretary.  .  500  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  680  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils .  280  15 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus.  .  628  16 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  on  build¬ 
ing  and  grounds  .  276  52 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  other  expenses  not 

above  enumerated  . .  2,621  16 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  25,  1893 .  541  25 


$19,527  24 


Total 
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Teachers'  salaries. 

E.  N.  Jones .  $2,800  00 

Geo.  IT.  Hudson  .  1,800  00 

Geo.  K.  Hawkins  .  1,600  00 

D.  A.  Lockwood  .  1.500  00 

Kate  S.  Woodruff  . 800  00 

Theodora  Kyle  .  700  00 

Alice  L.  O'Brien  . . .  700  00 

Eleanor  A.  M.  Gamble .  700  00 

Helen  M.  Palmer  . 500  00 

S.  Mae  Hapgood .  700  00 

Lucy  E.  Tracy .  700  00 

Louise  A.  Perry .  700  00 

Eliza  Kellas  .  800  00 


Total  .  $14,000  00 


Library  and  apparatus. 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  text-books .  $28  27 

Ginn  &  Co.  .  137  36 

J.  W.  Tuttle,  stationery .  6  L0 

Queen  &  Co.,  apparatus  .  . . : .  189  96 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals .  12  52 

Headers  Union  Publishing  Company,  periodicals....  40  05 

Carl  Schoenhof,  text-books  .  4  19 

American  Book  Company,  text-books .  72  91 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  text-books .  3  30 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  text-books .  21  75 

A.  B.  Scott  &  Co.,  record  books .  29  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books .  6  42 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  books .  1  93 

John  Donahue,  book  .  2  75 

D.  A.  Lockwood,  books  and  charts .  21  60 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  books .  36  55 

Baker  &  Tavlor  Co.,  books .  13  50 


Total  .  $628  16 


Repairs  and  improcements. 

J.  E.  Blanchard,  labor .  $112  20 

.  M.  P.  AT  vers,  hardware .  57  42 

Baker  Bros.,  lumber  .  52  77 
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John  Cleary,  labor  . 

Albert  Martin,  labor . 

W.  H.  Coats,  repairs . 

Total  . 


Other  incidental  expenses. 

R.  O.  Barber  &  Sons,  ribbon . 

D.  H.  Brennan,  laundry  work . 

G.  H.  Hudson,  disbursements . 

Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  charcoal . 

Queen  &  Co.,  laboratory  supplies . 

Eimer  &  Amend,  laboratory  supplies  . 

Wilcox  &  Son,  fuel . 

G.  T.  Woodward,  photograph  . 

John  Schmidt,  laboratory  supplies . 

Telephone  Company  . 

J.  W.  Tuttle  &  Co.,  stationery  and  office  supplies .... 

Plattsburgh  water  works . 

Eugene  Saunders,  typewriter  .  . 

G.  F.  Bixby,  advertising .  . 

Plattsburgh  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  light, 

E.  N.  Jones,  traveling  expenses  and  disbursements.  . 
Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company,  telegrams, 

Nichols  &  Co.,  supplies . 

Plattsburgh  Dock  Company,  fuel . 

W.  H.  Coats,  tuning  pianos . 

Reed  &  Williams,  laundry  work . 

Plattsburgh  Tel.  Co.,  printing  and  advertising.  .  .  . 

H.  W.  Cady,  chemicals  . . . . . 

G.  W.  Lee,  ladders . 

J.  B.  Carpenter,  freight  and  cartage . .  . 

A.  M.  Warren,  supplies . . . 

Albany  Calcium  Light  Company,  laboratory  supplies, 

W.  B.  Mooers  &  Co.,  plumbing  and  supplies . 

E.  F.  Gower,  portfolio . 

Educational  Gazette  Company,  advertising . 

Teacher  Company,  advertising  . 

O.  W.  Bardeen,  advertising . 

Plattsburgh  Orchestra  . 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  lettering  diplomas . 

J.  E.  Blanchard,  labor  and  disbursements . 

M.  E.  Ryan,  gymnasium  supplies . . 

W.  A.  Drowne,  rent  of  opera-house . 
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M.  P.  Meyers,  hardware  .  $32  16 

Mrs.  D.  K.  Gilbert,  laboratory  supplies .  6  70 

E.  J.  Robinson,  printing .  68  75 

E.  0.  Baker,  interest .  5  40 


Total  .  $2,621  16 


Estimates  for  1894-95. 

Teachers5  salaries  .  $15,500  00 

Librarian  .  500  00 

Janitor  . 700  00 

Care  of  grounds .  300  00 

Fuel .  1,200  00 

Light  .  850  00 

Water  rent  .  250  00 

Mileage  .  325  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  1,000  00 

Improvements  on  grounds . 2,500  00 

Repairs,  supplies  and  incidentals .  1,500  00 


$21,125  00 

Less  estimated  amount  of  tuition  .  825  00 


Appropriation  required  . . .  $23,300  00 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

^County  of  Clinton.  j  ss “ 

John  B.  Riley,  president  of  the  local  board,  and  Everett  O.  Baker, 

secretary,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that 
he  has  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

JOHN  B.  RILEY, 

President. 

EVERETT  O.  BAKER, 

Secretary. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  ) 
day  of  November,  1893.  )' 

S.  Alonzo  Kellogg,  J.^S,  C. 
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POTSDAM. 


Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  at  Potsdam  respectfully  submits  herewith  its  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893 : 

Local  Board. 

The  local  board  remains  unchanged  since  the  presentation  of 
the  last  report,  and  is  as  follows:  General  E.  A.  Merritt,  LL.  D., 
president;  J.  G.  McIntyre,  A.  M.,  secretary;  Hon.  G.  Z.  Erwin,  A. 
M.,  treasurer;  Jesse  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  LL.  D., 
A.  G.  Gaines,  D.  D.,  George  H.  Sweet,  A.  M.,  William  R.  Weed, 
Hon.  John  A.  Vance. 

Faculty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  Miss  Alice  M.  Burn, 
A.  B.,  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Methods,  to 
accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  city 
schools.  Professor  Stansbury  Norse,  of  New  York  city,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  board  accepted  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Miss  Minnie  R.  Lucas,  as  teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocu¬ 
tion,  a  position  which  she  had  filled  with  great  acceptability  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Miss  Alice  L.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Emerson 
College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  A.  W.  Morehouse,  A.  M.,  teacher  of 
Geology  and  Higher  Mathematics,  was  also  accepted.  Professor 
Willis  E.  Bond,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  the  Eniversity  of  Michigan, 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

The  salary  of  Professor  James  M.  Graves  was  raised  from  $600 
to  $700. 

The  salary  of  Miss  Sarah  V.  Chollar  was  raised  from  $600  to 

$800. 

The  salary  of  Professor  Stansbury  Norse  was  raised  from  $800 
to  8900.  with  the  use  of  a  special  room  as  an  art  studio. 
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The  salaries  of  Professors  Edward  W.  Flagg,  A.  M.,  and  Fred  L. 
Dewey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  were  raised  from  $1,300  to  $1,500  each. 

The  names  of  the  present  instructors,  with  their  respective 
departments,  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

Amelia  Morey,  Preceptress,  English  Language  and  Methods. 

Warren  Mann,  A.  M.,  Natural  Science  and  Methods. 

Edward  W.  Flagg,  A.  M.,  History,  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

Ida  B.  Steyer,  French  and  German. 

Jane  F.  Butrick,  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Primary 
Methods. 

Julia  Ettie  Crane,  Vocal  Music  and  Methods. 

Fred  L.  Dewey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Truman  H.  Allen,  Arithmetic,  History,  Civics  and  Methods. 

Sarah  V.  Chollar,  Botany,  Composition,  Arithmetic. 

James  M.  Graves,  Composition,  Preparatory  Department, 
Methods. 

Amanda  A.  Woodard,  Principal  of  Intermediate  Department, 
Geography,  Methods. 

Stansbury  Norse,  Industrial  Drawing,  Methods. 

Alice  L.  Moore,  Reading,  Elocution,  Calisthenics,  Methods. 

Willis  E.  Bond,  A.  B.,  Mathematics,  Geology,  Physiography. 

F.  E.  Hathorne,  Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Hathorne,  Assistant  Piano. 

Henry  A.  Watkins,  Leader  of  Orchestra. 

Grace  T.  Howe,  Assistant  in  Vocal  Music. 

Graduates. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  is  seventy. 


Classical  course 


Name. 

Post-office  address. 

County. 

Madge  Scholl  Bruner . 

.  .  Rochester . 

.  .  Monroe . 

Edward  James  Bonner . 

.  .  Ossian  . 

..  Livingston. 

Edith  Villora  Brill . 

.  .  Mooers  Forks . 

Eva  Eliza  Briggs  . 

.  .  Potsdam . 

. .  St.  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Lang  Bartlett  .  .  . 

.  .  Norwood  . 

. .  St.  Lawrence. 

Carrie  Amanda  Bissell . 

.  .  Waddington  . 

.  .  St.  Lawrence. 

Aaron  Blackmon  Corbin . 

.  .  Potsdam . 

.  .  St.  Lawrence. 

Ada  Blanche  Coats . 

.  .  Ilailesborough  .  .  .  . 

.  .  St.  Lawrence. 

Katherine  Mary  Church . 

.  .  Amenia . 

.  .  Dutchess. 

Lena  Ruth  Good  now . 

.  .  Potsdam . 

.  .  St.  Lawrence. 

Anna  Mae  Gaynor  .  . . 

.  .  Potsdam . 

. .  St.  Lawrence. 

/ 
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Name. 

Post-office  address. 

County. 

Grace  Harriet  Good  de .  .  .  . 

....  Potsdam . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Louise  Stewart  Horr . 

....  Carthage  . 

Jefferson. 

Esther  Theresa  Jackson.  .  . 

....  Lansing,  Mich . 

Ingham  . 

Clara  May  Keenan . 

....  Potsdam . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Jennie  Maria  Kelly . 

....  North  Stockholm .... 

St.  Lawrence. 

John  Plerbert  Miller . 

....  Massena . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Agnes  Belle  Mein . 

....  (  Ease’s  Mills . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Luella  Arnold  Melhinch.  .  . 

....  Ogdensburg . 

St.  Law  rence. 

Margaret  Janet  Pringle.  .  . 

.  Madrid . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Frederick  Tyndall  Swan  .  . 

.  Potsdam . 

St.  LawTence. 

Herbert  Edwin  Sweet . 

.  Madrid . 

St.  LawTence. 

Charles  J.  Vert . 

....  Morristown . 

St.  LawTence. 

Scientific  course. 

Mary  Anne  Barnett . 

,  . . .  .  Potsdam . 

St.  LawTence. 

Mary  Alyce  Towne . . 

.  Potsdam . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Arthur  Alonzo  Woodard., 

.  Raymondville . 

St.  Lawrence. 

English  course. 

Abbie  Susan  Armstrong  .  . 

. . . .  Parishville . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Jessie  Helen  Alverson  .  .  .  . 

• 

....  Ilermon . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Anna  Greeley  Bell . . 

*/ 

.  Heuyelton . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Mary  Newell  Boynton  .  .  .  . 
«/  «. 

.  Ausable  Forks . 

Essex. 

Alida  Ballagh  Craig . 

.  Lisbon  Centre . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Carrie  Winona  Caryer. .  . . 

.  Rensselaer  Falls . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Grace  Elizabeth  Daggett .  . 

....  Parishyille . 

St.  Lavrrence. 

Burt  Brook  Davis . 

.  Cape  Vincent . 

Jefferson. 

Warren  Ora  Daniels . 

,  .  Parishville . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Mary  J.  Donoyan . 

.  Potsdam . 

St.  LawTence. 

Delephine  Isabella  Growe, 

.  Helena . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Charlotte  Louise  Hoadley 

.  West  Potsdam . 

St.  Lawrrence. 

Katherine  Louise  Hulburd 

.  Winthrop . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Lola  Estelle  Holden . 

.  De  Kalb . 

St.  Law  rence. 

Bessie  Louise  Humphrey  . 

.  Copenhagen . 

Lewris. 

Mildred  Derby  Hamlin..  . 

.  Hermon . 

St.  LawTence. 

Jennie  Maud  Merithew  .  . , 

St.  Lawrence. 

Lillian  Estella  McGill.  .  .  . 

.....  Norwood . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Cora  Adoline  Nelson  .  .  .  . , 

.  West  Stockholm  .... 

St.  Lawrence. 

Minnie  Belle  Olley . 

Jefferson. 

Ethan  Hall  Parker . 

.  Potsdam . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Edith  Grace  Pardee . . 

.  Russia . 

Herkimer. 
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Name. 

Post-office  address. 

County . 

Sophia  Elbergia  Pettit . 

.  Lockport . 

.  Niagara. 

Webster  Gideon  Snell  . 

.  Black  River . 

.  Jefferson. 

Iola  Denison  Shepard . 

.  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  . .  . 

.  Rutland. 

Helena  Adelaide  Smith . 

.  Chateaugay . 

.  Franklin. 

Lillian  Sophronia  Snowe . 

,  .  Malone . 

.  Franklin. 

Clara  Alice  Stearns . 

.  Massena . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Charles  Fredrick  Simpson  .  .  .  . 

.  Cold  Brook  . 

.  Herkimer. 

Hattie  Marie  Shaughuessy .  . .  . 

.  Norwood  . 

St.  Lawrence. 

William  H.  Willson  . 

.  Potsdam . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Rose  Belle  Webb . 

.  Syracuse . 

.  Onondaga. 

A  cademic  —  English  course. 

Leon  Loverin  Gibson . 

,  .  West  Stockholm  . .  . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Music 

Teachers'  course. 

Edith  Mary  Austin . 

.  Potsdam . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Hattie  Louese  Burr . 

.  Allegany . 

.  Cattaraugus. 

Mary  Newell  Boynton . 

.  Au  Sable  F orks .  .  .  . 

.  Essex. 

Carrie  Amanda  Bissell . 

. .  Waddington . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Marion  Gabrielle  Collins . 

.  Potsdam . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Mary  Harriet  Gregor . 

.  Hammond . 

St.  Lawrence. 

Bessie  Louise  Humphrey . 

.  Copenhagen . 

.  Lewis. 

Nellie  Melrose . 

.  Lewiston . 

.  Niagara. 

Margaret  Getty  Northup . 

.  Morley . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Ethel  Mette  Vance . 

.  Potsdam . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Eva  May  Wellington . 

.  Canton . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Ella  Maude  Williams . 

.  Katonah . 

.  Westchester. 

Grace  Dearing  Walsemann .  .  . 

.  Potsdam  . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Albertie  Atkins  Wilson . 

.  Potsdam  . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Piano  course. 

- 

Eva  Mav  Wellington . 

.  Canton  . 

.  St.  Lawrence. 

Total  number  of  normal 

graduates  since  the 

organization  of 

the  school: 

Male  . 

.  180 

Female  . 

.  559 

i 

Total  . 

.  739 

Arlvflnpod  courses  . 

.  553 

Elementary  courses  . 

.  186 
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Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  respectively  during  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893: 


Male.  Female.  Total. 

Normal  .  132  277  409 

Academic  .  67  138  205 

Intermediate  .  75  73  148 

Primary  . 84  84  168 


Total  .  358  57?2  930 


The  average  attendance: 


Normal  department .  329 

Academic  department  .  152 

Intermediate  .  143 

Primary  . 131 


Total 


755 


The  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  normal  department: 
Male,  20  years  4  months. 

,  Female,  20  years  six  months. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam ,  N.  N,  for  the  year 


ending  July  25,  1893. 

Receipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  26,  1892 .  $2  82 

Amount  received  from  State,  year  ending  July  25, 

1893  . .  21,000  00 

Amount  for  tuition  in  academic  department  during 

year  .  2,542  25 


Total 


$23,545  07 


Expenditures. 

Amount  paid  for  instruction  in  the  department 


during  year  .  $16,100  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor .  800  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils .  607  76 
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Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus,  $437  GS 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements .  745  43 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses  .  4,673  80 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  July  25,  1893 .  180  40 

Total  .  $23,545  07 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures. 
Teacher  $  salaries. 


T.  B.  Stowell  .  $2,500  00 

.Amelia  Morey  .  1,200  00 

Warren  Mann  . .  .  1,500  00 

E.  W.  Flagg  .  650  00 

Ida  B.  Steyer  .  800  00 

Jane  F.  Butriek  . ' .  800  00 

Julia  Ettie  Crane  .  800  00 

Fred  L.  Dewey .  650  00 

F.  H.  Allen  / .  1,200  00 

Minnie  K.  Lucas . 800  00 

A.  W.  Morehouse  . r. .  1,300  00 

Alice  M.  Burn  . 480  00 

Sarah  V.  Chollar . . .  600  00 

James  M.  Craves  .  600  00 

Amanda  A.  Woodard  . 4 .  800  00 

E.  O.  Abbot  . 500  00 

C.  A.  Bosegrant  .  500  00 

Stansbury  Norse  .  320  00 

Henrv  A.  Watkins  .  100  00 

t / 


Total  .  $16,100  00 


Janitor's  account. 

Ceorge  A.  White .  $800  00 


Mileage. 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils . .  $607  76 


Library ,  text-books  and  apparatus. 

Silver,  Burdett.  &  Co.,  music  readers.  . . . .  $16  00 

Weed  &  Weston,  periodicals .  116  90 

Fred.  E.  Barmun,  bookbinding .  29  95 

The  Baker  Taylor  Company,  text-books .  86  10 

Weed  Sc  Weston,  books  .  37  58 
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H.  D.  Thatcher  &  Co.,  laboratory  supplies .  $12  12 

Willmarth  &  Hazelton,  laboratory  supplies .  17  41 

J.  B.  Weston,  periodicals  and  books .  44  87 

Ginn  and  Company,  text-books .  70  75 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  annual  cyclopedia .  6  00 

\ 

Total  .  $437  G8 


Repairs  and  improvements. 

O’Brien  &  Maxfield,  hardware .  $18  25 

C.  B.  Partridge,  lumber .  2  63 

J.  G.  Cooke,  rugs  and  carpet .  17  45 

E.  Martin,  labor  and  hardware .  16  09 

J.  G.  Cooke,  carpet  .  11  25 

E.  Martin,  labor  and  hardware .  29  93 

Batchelder  &  Sons,  repairs  on  furniture .  2  46 

O’Brien  &  Maxfield,  hardware  .  16  07 

George  A.  White,  cleaning  building .  52  56 

Irish  &  Jebo,  labor  and  materials  . . .  5 

Charles  W.  Lute,  hardware  and  labor . '. . .  16  0€ 

Andrewsr-Demarest  Seating  Company,  seats .  12  00 

O’Brien  &  Maxfield,  repairs  and  supplies .  9  67 

E.  Martin,  supplies  and  labor .  29  01 

E.  &  J.  Linney,  cleaning  supplies . .  8  25 

W.  W.  W^eed,  lumber .  19  59 

S.  L.  Weller,  labor  —  paper  hanging .  23  25 

Countryman  &  Co.,  grass  seed  for  lawn .  4  92 

O’Brien  &  Maxfield,  supplies  for  repairs .  8  05 

Irish  &  Jebo,  plumbing  .  19  36 

E.  &  J.  Linney,  salt  for  lawn .  4  00 

J.  F.  Pearse  Furnace  Co.,  radiator  and  pipes .  11  94 

If.  M.  Story,  wall  paper  and  labor  .  78  62 

E.  Martin,  labor  and  hardware  .' .  24  51 

J.  M.  White,  labor  .  69  98 

Batchelder  &  Sons,  labor  and  furniture .  62  32 

George  A.  White,  labor  and  supplies .  21  62 

Weed  &  Weston,  paper  and  supplies  .  150  59 


Total .  $745  43 

Miscellan  eous. 

George  W.  Bixby,  coal  .  $1,741  55 

Potsdam  Water  Works,  water  rent  .  62  50 

Willmarth  &  Hazelton,  laborator  supplies .  14  93 
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H.  D.  Thacher  &  Co.,  glass  and  supplies .  $17  88 

George  A.  White,  washing  towels  and  supplies. ...  6  06 

E.  &  J.  Linney,  brooms .  4  44 

Elliot  Fay  &  Son,  priuting  supplies .  36  25 

A.  E.  Morgan,  express  and  telegraph  .  16  13 

A.  E.  Morgan,  express  and  telegraph .  19  50 

T.  B.  Stow  ell,  office  supplies  and  principal’s  council,  100  47 

Standard  Oil  Company,  gasoline  .  44  61 

Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Paper  Company,  sup¬ 
plies  .  9  00 

Potsdam  Electric  Light,  arc  light  .  30  00 

H.  M.  Story,  ribbon  for  diplomas  .  4  55 

C.  L.  Dove,  tuning  pianos  .  10  50 

S.  D.  Bay,  use  of  town  hall  for  graduation .  20  00 

H.  A.  Watkins,  orchestral  instruction .  100  00 

Scott  Paper  Company  (Limited),  supplies .  18  00 

Albert  O.  Goodwin,  diplomas  lettered .  14  00 

Elliot  Fay  &  Son,  printing  supplies .  137  90 

Boll  in  E.  Sumner,  paper  and  printing .  14  00 

Standard  Oil  Company,  gasoline .  33  17 

T.  B.  Stowell,  office  supplies .  48  68 

The  Teacher  Company,  advertising . 10  00 

W.  F.  P.  Sealey,  water  rent .  62  50 

T.  B.  Stowell,  office  supplies .  63  98 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  gasoline .  20  00 

Potsdam  Lumber  Company,  wood .  39  50 

M.  E.  Loveland,  wood .  15  50 

A.  E.  Morgan,  express  and  telegraph .  6  01 

Bollin  E.  Sumner,  printing  .  3  00 

George  A.  White,  extra  labor .  10  50 

Elliot  Fay  &  Son,  printing .  18  20 

Willmarth  &  Hazelton,  laboratory  supplies .  14  50 

Racquette  River  Paper  Company,  manilla  paper ....  3  50 

T.  B.  Stowell,  office  sundries .  252  23 

Elliot  Fay  &  Son,  printing  supplies .  92  10 

Racquette  River  Paper  Company,  drawing  paper. . .  3  40 

Educational  Gazette,  advertising .  7  00 

H.  D.  Thacher  &  Go.,  laboratory  supplies .  5  90 

Willmarth  &  Hazelton,  laboratory  supplies .  19  98 

Rollin  E.  Sumner,  paper  and  printing  .  7  00 

N.  L.  Stone  &  Son,  photographing  views .  6  00 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising .  28  75 

Scott  Paper  Company  (Limited),  supplies .  18  00 

J.  R.  Weston,  supplies .  21  11 

Albert  Goodwin,  lettering  diplomas .  44  00 
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A.  E.  Morgan,  express  and  telegraph.  .  $14  68 

S.  D.  Ray,  rent  of  town  hall .  15  00 

R.  F.  Welch,  care  of  school  clocks . ' .  25  00 

H.  A.  Watkins,  orchestral  expenses  .  28  75 

A.  L.  Lockwood,  orchestral  supplies  .  29  59 

George  W.  Bixby,  coal .  1,281  00 


Total  .  $4,673  80 


In  hands  of  local  board,  July  25,  1893  .  180  40 


$23,545  07 


Estimate. 

We  herewith  append  our  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  for 


the  next  fiscal  year: 

Salaries  of  instructors  .  $18,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors  .  800  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus .  2,000  00 

Coal  and  wood .  2,300  00 

Manual  training  supplies  .  400  00 

Mileage  .  90fj  00 

Repairs  .  1,000  00 

Supplies  .  1,500  00 


Total  .  $26,900  00 

Less  probable  receipts  from  tuition  .  2,000  00 


Appropriation  needed  .  $24,900  00 


St.  Lawrence  County,  ss.  : 

•  E.  A.  Merritt,  president,  and  John  G.  McIntyre,  secretary,  of 
the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  being  duly  sworn,  each. for  himself  says  that  he  has  exam¬ 
ined  the  foregoing  report  and  believes  the  same  to  be  in  all 
respects  correct  and  just. 

E.  A.  MERRITT, 

President. 

JOHN  G.  McINTYRE, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  / 

1 7  r  h  day  of  October,  1893.  ) 

Oryib  Witters,  J.  P. 
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3.  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  ADMISSIONS  TO 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  July  26,  1893.  ( 

The  following  regulations  concerning  admission  to  normal 
schools  are  hereby  established: 

1.  Appointments  are  made  by  the  State  Superintendent 
upon  the  recommendation  of  city  superintendents  and  school 
commissioners. 

2.  No  candidate  can  be  appointed  who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  16  years. 

3.  No  candidate  should  be  recommended  who  does  not  express 
willingness  to  enter  into  an  honorable  obligation  to  teach  in  ike 
public  schools  of  the  State,  in  consideration  of  the  normal  school 
advantages. 

4.  Candidates  should  be  recommended  to  the  normal  school 
nearest  their  place  of  residence. 

5.  Normal  schools  are  to  be  relieved  from  elementary  work. 

«/ 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  who  have  not  already  acquired  a 
substantial  elementary  education.  An  appointment  does  not 
entitle  one  to  admission. 

6.  After  appointment,  admission  may  be  gained  by  presenting 
any  one  of  the  following  evidences  of  proficiency,  viz.:  The 
diploma  of  a  college,  university,  high  school,  academy  or  aca¬ 
demic  department  of  a  union  school,  a  State  certificate,  a 
Regents’  diploma,  a  first  or  second-grade  uniform  examination 
certificate  now  in  force,  or  the  certificate  of  a  city  superintendent 
or  school  commissioner  that  the  holder  attained  a  standing  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography 
each,  in  an  examination  held  under  the  uniform  examination  regu¬ 
lations,  not  more  than  six  months  before  the  date  of  such  certifi¬ 
cate,  provided  said  certificate  is  presented  within  one  year  of  the 
date  thereof. 

7.  All  candiates  should  procure  one  of  the  above  prescribed 
evidences  of  proficiency  before  going  to  the  normal  school. 

8.  If,  for  any  good  reason,  it  is  not  practicable  to  present  such 
evidence  of  proficiency,  the  appointee  may  be  admitted  by  passing 
an  entrance  examination  at  the  school  upon  the  opening  day  of 
the  term.  Terms  open  upon  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
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and  the  first  Wednesday  of  February.  Students  without  one  of  the 
prescribed  evidences  of  proficiency  will,  under  no  circumstances, 
be  admitted  after  the  opening  of  the  term. 

9.  After  admission  the  student  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
principal,  be  given  an  advanced  standing,  or  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  the  institution. 

10.  No  student  is  desired  at  a  normal  school  who  does  not  read 
readily  and  intelligently,  spell  correctly,  and  write  legibly  and 
neatly.  These  acquisitions  are  to  be  assumed.  Regardless  of 
diplomas,  certificates  and  examinations,  principals  will  refuse 
admittance  to  all  students  who  do  not  possess  these  acquisitions 
to  a  highly  creditable  degree. 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent . 


.  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Normal  Schools  —  Financial  statement  from  reports  of  local  boards,  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 
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Normal  Schools  —  Financial  statement —  (Continued). 
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5.  MEETINGS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1893. 


Hon.  James  F.  Crook  er,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  held  meetings 
at  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  May  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  and  at  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  Ontario,  November 
first  to  third. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  visiting  the 
schools  and  discussing  with  the  principals  and  others  visited  the 
special  features  of  their  schools  and  school  systems,  and  each  of 
these  meetings  was  thought  to  be  of.  great  value. 

The  more  important  transactions  of  the  council  were  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz. : 

To  secure  different  dates  for  the  commencements  of  the  several 
schools,  as  suggested  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  was  voted  to  allow  each  school  to  begin  its  second  term 
year  on  such  dates  as  might  best  suit  the  locality  of  the 
school. 

It  was  voted  to  request  that  the  normal  exhibit  at  Chicago 
be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Albany. 


FRANCIS  B.  PALMER, 

Secretary. 


Entrance  Examination  Questions. 
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6.  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


[Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  Normal  Principals,  and  published  by  the  State 


Department  of  Public  Instruction.] 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION,  FEBRUARY,  1893. 


First  Day. 


Write  the  subject  of  the  examination,  your  name,  and  the  date  at  the  head  of  your  papers. 
The  work  should  be  written  out  in  full  in  the  answers. 

Correct  answers  will  receive  10  credits  each,  and  a  proportionately  less  number  will  be 
allowed  as  the  answer  approximates  correctness  or  shows  knowledge  of  principles. 

In  order  to  secure  admission,  candidates  must  gain  an  average  of  70  credits  in  the  three 
branches  and  not  fall  below  60  credits  in  any  one  of  them. 

Use  care  in  spelling,  writing,  and  general  neatness  of  appearance. 


Arithmetic. 


1.  Define  (a)  prime  number,  (6)  factor,  (c)  fraction,  (d)  per  cent,  (e)  proportion. 

2.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  and  the  L.  C.  M.  of  12,  18,  27,  28  and  63. 

3.  Five  times  of  77  is  -j-4  of  how  many  times  25  ? 

4.  A  certain  school  enrolls  208  boys,  and  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  How  many  girls  in  the 

school  ? 

5.  A  room  is  20  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide.  Which  way  must  strips  of  carpeting  1  yd.  wide  run  in 

order  to  carpet  the  room  most  economically,  allowing  no  waste  for  matching  the  pattern  ? 
Explain  your  answer. 

6.  How  many  acres  in  a  street  %  of  a  mile  long  and  4  rods  wide  ? 

7.  Three-fifths  of  .0750632  is  25  %  of  what  number  ? 

8.  A  grocer  sold  82  barrels  of  apples  at  a  profit  of  22  %,  and  gained  $45.10.  What  was  the  cost 

per  barrel  ? 

9.  Mr.  A.  borrowed  $500  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1892,  and  agreed  to  pay  for  its  use  simple 

interest  at  6  #.  What  sum  was  due  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1892  ? 

10.  Write  in  proper  form  a  promissory  note  for  $500,  given  by  John  Joy  to  Frank  May,  for 
money  borrowed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1892,  to  be  paid  in  six  months,  the  note  to  be 
interest-bearing  and  negotiable. 


1.  Define  river  basin,  isthmus,  continent,  gulf,  geyser. 

2.  Name  the  zones  and  give  the  width  of  each  in  degrees. 

3.  Bound  New  York  State  and  locate  five  important  cities  in  it. 

4.  Name  five  States  that  touch  the  Great  Lakes  and  give  the  capital  of  each. 

5.  Name  (with  their  capitals)  the  countries  of  South  America  that  touch  the  Pacific;  also 

name  (with  its  capital)  the  largest  country  of  South  America. 

6.  Name  two  river  systems  of  North  America  and  three  of  South  America. 

7.  In  what  section  of  the  United  States  is  each  of  the  following  extensively  carried  on: 

Manufacturing;  mining;  agriculture;  lumbering;  grazing? 

8.  Name  four  leading  industries,  name  'and  'locate  two  important  rivers  and  four  important 

cities  in  the  Dominton  of  Canada. 
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9.  Name  and  locate  two  peninsulas,  two  seas,  two  rivers,  and  four  important  cities  of  Europe. 

10.  (a)  Name  the  principal  mountain  system  of  North  America,  South  America  and  Europe, 
and  Asia.  (6)  Through  what  ^waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  sailing  from  London  to 
Calcutta  by  the  shortest  route  ? 

Grammar . 

“When  the  natives  of  the  island  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their  coast,  they  supposed 
them  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night.  They  crowded  to  the  beach 
and  watched  their  movements  with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  apparently  without 
effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  tilled  them  with 
astonishment. ” —  [  Washington  Irving. 

1.  Write  the  unmodified  subject  and  predicate  of  each  proposition  (or  clause)  in  the  above 

sentence. 

2.  Define  a  verb  and  make  a  list  of  the  intransitive  verbs  in  the  selection. 

3.  (a)  Change  all  transitive  verbs  to  the  passive  voice.  (6)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all 

the  intransitive  verbs. 

4.  Write  the  progressive  form  of  each  verb  in  the  second  sentence. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  participles  and  give  the  use  of  each. 

6.  Give  the  case  and  rule  for  each  noun  in  the  third  sentence. 

7.  Parse  and  decline  the  word  which  in  the  first  sentence. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  decline  the  first  one. 

9.  Give  the  case  of  the  words  them  and  monsters  in  the  first  sentence. 

10.  Rewrite  the  sentences,  changing  the  verbs  as  far  as  possible  to  the  passive  voice,  and 

expressing  the  thoughts  clearly  and  smoothly. 

Second  Day. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Express  in  words  (a)  15,201,001;  (6)  400,043;  (c)  265  %\  (c£)  write  in  Arabic  characters  three 

hundred  ten  thousandths;  (e)  write  in  Roman  characters  1299. 

2.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  -psV,  ibni  and  ^ncl  ^eir  sum. 

3.  If  a  train  of  cars  runs  |  of  a  mile  in  1-^  minutes,  how  many  miles  does  it  run  in  one  hour? 

4.  A  grocer  bought  5  barrels  of  cranberries,  each  containing  2  bushels  3  pecks  4  quarts,  at  $8.75 

a  barrel,  and  sold  three  barrels  of  the  berries  at  12  cents  a  quart  and  two  barrels  at  10 
cents  a  quart,  how  much  did  he  gain  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  4  sills,  two  of  them  being  24  ft.  long  and  8  in.  by  6  in.,  and  two  of  them 

30  ft.  long  and  8  in.  by  6  in.,  at  $16  per  M? 

6.  A  park  containing  40  acres  is  %  of  a  mile  long;  how  wide  is  it? 

7.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $180,  and  lost  16%  what  did  the  horse  cost  him? 

8.  An  agent  received  $5,000  with  which  to  purchase  wheat  at  $1.10  a  bushel,  after  deducting  his 

commission  of  2%  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  could,  he  purchase? 

9.  Five-eighths  of  a  stock  of  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  ^  of  the  remainder  were  dam* 

aged  by  water;  and  the  uninjured  goods  were  sold  at  cost  for  $5,280.  What  was  the  cost 
f  of  the  entire  stock? 

10.  An  eclipse  was  observed  at  New  York,  74°  W.,  at  9.30  p.  m.;  and  the  time  of  its  observation 
on  a  vessel  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  11.45  p.  m.;  what  was  the  longitude  of  the  vessel? 

Geography. 

1.  Define  delta,  equator,  water  shed,  plateau,  parallels  of  latitude. 

2.  (a)  Give  width  of  each  zone  in  degrees.  (6)  In  what  zones  is  North  America? 

3.  Name  in  order  all  the  States  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

4.  Sketch  a  map  of  New  York  State,  locating  the  capital  and  four  other  important  cities. 

5.  Trace  the  route  from  ^hicago  to  Boston  by  water. 

6.  How  does  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  compare  with  that  of  the  same  latitude  in  North 

America?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  Name  two  Republics  in  Europe. 

8.  Name  three  exports  from  Asia,  and  two  from  Africa. 
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9.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  Suez  canal? 

10.  What  and  where  are  the  following: 

(1)  St.  Helena,  (2)  Melbourne,  (3)  Madagascar,  (4)  Yucatan,  (5)  The  Apennines,  (6)  Bom¬ 
bay,  (7)  Guatemala,  (8)  Edinburgh,  (9)  Mecca,  (10)  Siberia? 

Grammar . 

,  (1)  ‘‘Thou,  too.  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

(2)  Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

(3)  Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

(4)  With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 

(5)  Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 

(6)  We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

(7)  What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

(8)  Who  made  each  mast  and  sail  and  rope, 

(9)  What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

(10)  In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

(11)  Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope.” 

1.  (a)  How  many  sentences  in  this  selection? 

(6)  Give  the  reason  for  the  use  of  each  capital  in  the  first  two  lines. 

2.  Write  separately  and  number  each  proposition  (or  clause)  in  the  selection,  writing  only  the 

unmodified  subject  and  predicate  of  each  one. 

3.  (a)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  each  verb. 

(6)  Give  the  definition  of  a  transitive  verb. 

(c)  Make  a  list  of  the  transitive  verbs.  , 

(<2)  Change  all  verbs  in  the  active  voice  to  the  passive. 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  know  in  the  first  person,  singular  number. 

5.  Give  the  case  of  thou  and  ship,  1st  line;  Union ,  2d  line;  humanity ,  3d  line;  who ,  8th  line; 

heat,  10th  line;  and  anchors,  11th  line. 

6.  (a)  Parse  too,  1st  line;  all,  3d  line;  breathless ,  5th  line;  and  who,  8th  line. 

(6)  Decline  years,  4th  line;  and  who,  5th  line. 

7.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns  in  this  selection. 

8.  What  part  of  speech  is  ivhat  wherever  used  in  this  selection? 

9.  Specify  the  dependent  propositions  (or  clauses)  and  give  the  use  of  each. 

10.  (o)  Give  the  adjective  and  adverbial  forms  of  the  words  humanity,  fear,  hope. 

(6)  Express  in  your  own  words,  and  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible,  the  thought 
expressed  in  lines  6  to  10,  inclusive. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION,  SEPTEMBER,  1893. 

First  Day. 

Arithmetic . 

1.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor,  and  the  least  common  multiple  of  90,  150,  and  486. 

2.  I  bought  a  house  and  paid  ^  of  the  purchase-price  down  and  |-  of  the  price  one  year  later. 

The  two  payments  amounted  to  $43,780;  what  was  the  total  price  of  the  house  ? 

3.  Divide  two-tenths  by  four  ten-millionths. 

4.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  a  bin  contain,  whose  dimensions  are  10  feet,  8  feet,  and  6 

feet  ? 

5.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  one  yard  wide,  will  be  required  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  room 

15  by  18  feet  ? 

6.  If  a  post  stands^  &  the  ground  in  the  water,  and  14  feet  in  the  air,  how  long  is  the  post  ? 

7.  If  a  discount  on  good6  at  5  *  amounts  to  $16.30,  how  many  dollars  worth  of  goods  is  bought  ? 
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8. 

9. 

10. 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Find  the  interest  of  $250  from  January  2,  1893,  to  November  10  of  the  same  year,  at  6  %  ? 
Find  the  present  worth  and  the  true  discount  of  a  debt  of  $619.50,  due  in  six  months  and 
days,  without  interest,  money  being  worth  6^. 

Divide  3948  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other  as  3,  4,  and  5. 

Geography. 


Through  what  grand  divisions  and  three  large  islands  does  the  Equator  pass  ? 

Of  how  many  States  and  Territories  does  the  United  States  consist  ?  What  is  its  general 
form  of  government  ?  Into  what  three  branches  is  the  government  divided  ?  Bound  the 
United  States.  Give  its  area  and  population. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast,  name  in  order  the  States  (with  capitals)  that  border  on  New 
York. 

In  what  zones  is  South  America?  Name  the  countries  (with  capitals)  that  border  on 
Brazil. 

Define  climate.  Name  four  conditions  on  which  climate  depends. 

Where  are  the  British  Isles?  Of  what  divisions  do  they  consist?  Give  three  important 
facts  about  England. 

Name  five  important  rivers  of  Europe. 

Name  five  countries  of  Asia. 

What  two  oceans,  two  seas  and  two  straits  border  on  Africa?  What  countries  are  sepa 
rated  by  the  two  straits? 

Locate  the  most  important  seal  fisheries  in  the  world;  the  Yellowstone  National  Park; 
the  Yosemite  Valley;  Niagara  Falls;  the  Mammoth  Cave. 


Grammar . 

“  The  baron  had  already  left  the  hall.  When  the  priest  stepped  into  the  court-yard,  and  as 
he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  saw  to  his  surprise  that  his  host  had  already  mounted  another 
horse,  and  was  waiting  for  him,  himself  ready  equipped  for  a  winter's  expedition  ” 

— [E.  E.  Hale. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  selection. 

1.  Indicate  the  clauses  by  naming  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each. 

2.  Tell  the  voice  of  each  verb. 

3.  Give  the  synopsis  of  had  left  in  the  first  person,  singular  number. 

4.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs. 

5.  Parse  foot,  saw,  that,  was  waiting,  and  winter's. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  pronouns  and  decline  the  different  ones. 

7.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns:  boy,  lady,  thief,  son-in-law,  spoonful,  and 

brother. 

8.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons: 

(а)  I  think  that  it  was  them. 

(б)  The  boy  and  his  father  was  bDth  in  the  boat  when  it  come  down  the  river. 

(c)  Your  friend  has  spoke  about  the  matter. 

9.  Define  a  transitive  verb  and  give  an  example.  Express  a  verb  in  both  the  active  and  the 

passive  voice. 

10.  Define  an  adverb.  Write  sentences  containing  three  different  kinds  of  adverbs. 


Second  Day. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  What  prime  factors  are  common  to  126,  196  and  238? 

2.  If  2^  lbs.  of  honey  cost  $-}£,  how  much  can  be  bought  for  $10? 

3.  If  a  farm  is  worth  $5,500^  and  A  owns  of  it,  what  part  of  his  share  should  he  sell  for  $825? 

4.  Multiply  7936  ten-thousandths  by  390  and  625  thousandths. 

5  A  field  is  165  rods  long,  and  its  breadth  is  its  length;  find  the  area  of  the  field. 

6.  Sold  berries  at  6  cents  a  pint  and  received  $15.12;  how  many  bushels  were  sold? 
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7.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  120  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  at  $4.50  per 

cord  ? 

8.  What  is  the  principal,  when  the  amount  at  the  end  of  three  years  at  4  %,  is  448? 

9.  A  collector  deducts  his  commission  of  2%  from  a  bill;  if  the  balance  is  $1,960,  what  was  the 

face  of  the  bill? 

10.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  due  in  90  days,  without  interest,  be  drawn,  in  order  that  $300  may 
be  received  at  a  bank,  when  it  is  discounted  at  6 

Geography. 

1.  Name  the  grand  divisions  and  the  zones  in  which  each  grand  division  is  situated. 

2.  What  oceans  wash  the  coast  of  Asia?  What  ocean  is  the  highway  of  trade  and  travel 

between  Europe  and  America?  Between  California  and  Japan  Islands? 

3.  Locate  in  order  of  size  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Name  ten  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Name  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  and  the  form  of  government  of  each. 

6.  Locate  the  following  islands:  Cuba;  the  Bumudas;  the  Hawaiian;  Sicily;  Borneo. 

7.  Name  the  countries  (with  capitals)  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  that  border  on  the  Mediter¬ 

ranean  Sea. 

8.  Name  five  important  productions  of  South  America.  Give  five  facts  about  Mexico. 

9.  Name  two  countries  of  Asia,  two  rivers,  two  cities,  and  four  articles  of  export. 

10.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  on  which  a  steamer  would  sail  in  going  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 

Grammar. 

When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  marked  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  selection. 

1.  Indicate  the  clauses  by  naming  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each. 

2.  Select  the  phrases  and  tell  what  word  each  modifies . 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs. 

4.  Compare  the  adjectives  that  can  be  compared. 

5.  Give  the  synopsis,  in  the  third  person,  singular,  of  the  verb  set. 

6.  Change  each  verb  to  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Parse  when  in  the  first  line,  her  in  the  second  line,  and  and  there  in  the  fourth  line,  and 

mingled  in  the  fifth  line. 

8.  Decline  I.  thou,  he,  she,  it,  and  who. 

9.  Write  the  plural  of  boy,  maid,  lady,  mouse,  beef,  and  memorandum. 

10.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons: 

(а)  I  come  yesterday  but  I  soon  see  that  I  was  too  late. 

(б)  No  one  knew  that  it  was  them. 

(c)  He  is  the  strongest  of  the  two  but  not  the  w  isest. 
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REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  S.  BIoKMORE. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
present  year  in  relation  to  the  instruction  provided  by  chapter  6 
of  the  Laws  of  1893. 

Means  not  having  been  provided  the  previous  year  for  con¬ 
tinuing  our  system  of  aiding  the  teachers  of  our  city  and  State, 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  and  was  so  promptly  passed  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  that  it  forms  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  acts  which 
became  law  last  winter. 

(Chapter  6,  of  the  Laws  of  1893.) 

AN  ACT  to  continue  free  instruction  in  natural  history,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  kindred  subjects  to  certain  institutions,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor. 

Approved  January  26,  1893. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  American 
museum  of  natural  history,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  continuing 
the  instruction  in  natural  history,  geography  and  kindred  subjects 
to  the  several  state  normal  schools,  the  normal  college  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  the  teachers’  institutes  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  authorized  by  chapter  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  by  chapter  forty-three 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-one  for  the  further  term 
of  four  years  from  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 
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§  2.  Said  instruction  may  include  free  illustrated  lectures  to 
artizans,  mechanics  and  other  citizens,  on  such  legal  holidays  as 
the  State  Superintendent  and  museum  authorities  may  agree  upon. 

§  3.  The  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  payable  from  the 
free  school  fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  preparation  for 
and  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  course  of  instruction  for 
the  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three;  and  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  appropriated  annually  thereafter  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill  for  the  preparation  for  and  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
said  course  of  instruction  during  the  term  of  the  agreement 
authorized  by  this  act. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  authority  the  contract  between 
the  Department  and  the  Museum  was  renewed  and  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  began  to  deliver  the  following  course  of  ten  lectures 
under  your  direction: 

(  SPRING  OF  1893. 

Geography  and  Zoology. 

No.  151,  February  11. —  Morocco,  Tangier. 

No.  152,  February  18. —  Mammals  of  North  America. 

No.  153,  February  25. —  Northern  Spain,  Burgos. 

No.  151,  March  1. —  Mammals  of  South  America. 

No.  155,  March  11. —  Portugal,  Lisbon. 

No.  156,  March  18. —  Mammals  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia* 

No.  157,  March  25. — -Central  Spain,  Madrid. 

No.  158,  April  1. —  Mammals  of  Africa. 

No.  159,  April  8. —  Southern  Spain,  The  Alhambra. 

No.  160.  April  15. —  Mammals  of  India  and  Australia. 

In  the  regular  course  of  our  plan  for  rendering  assistance  to 
the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  we  would  this  autumn  study 
the  useful  minerals  and  foods.  Fortunately  it  was  decided  that 
the  World's  Fair  should  be  held  in  America,  and  Chicago  secured 
the  honor  of  having  it  located  within  her  city  limits,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  At  this  great  Columbian  Exposition  not  only 
our  own  minerals  and  foods  but  those  of  all  the  world  would  be 
displayed  in  unparalleled  extent  and  variety.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  improve  this,  the  greatest  educational  opportunity  of 
the  present  generation,  by  means  of  our  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  passed  nine  weeks  at  the  fair,  at  my  own  expense, 
studying  the  exposition  in  all  its  various  departments  and  secur¬ 
ing  from  many  photographers  and  dealers  the  most  complete 
series  of  slides  that  could  be  procured  from  all  sources,  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  lectures. 
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We  began  our  autumn  course  with  the  design  of  presenting 
a  new  topic  each  Saturday,  but  at  the  first  lecture  300  teachers 
were  unable  to  find  standing  room  within  our  great  auditorium, 
and  at  the  second  lecture  500  more  were  turned  awav.  In 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  president  of  our  city  board  of 
education,  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  a  prominent  educator  in  the  parochial  schools  of  our  city, 
you  authorized  me  to  divide  my  audience  into  two  parts  and  give 
a  lecture  on  one  Saturday  to  “  Section  A."  and  repeat  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  to  “  Section  B,”  and  in  this  way  our  great  hall  has 
been  filled  twice  with  educators  who  have  gathered  from  all  this 
section  of  the  State  to  listen  to  the  following  lectures: 


Section  A. 

AUTUMN  OF  1893. 

On  Alternate  Saturdays. 

No.  161,  October  11. —  World’s  Fairs  from  London,  1851,  to 
Paris,  1889. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  o/’1893. 

No.  162,  October  21. —  Its  Organization  and  Administration. 

Useful  Minerals  and  Foods. 

No.  163,  November  1. — -Department  of  Mines  and  Mining,  Iron 
Copper  and  Salt. 

No.  164,  November  18. —  Department  .of  Mines  and  Mining, 
Silver,  Gold  and  Diamonds. 

No.  165,  December  2. —  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wheat,  Bice 

and  Indian  Corn. 

At  the  opening  of  this  instruction  we  were  honored  with  the 
presence  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  who  favored  our 
audience  of  teachers  with  the  following  address,  in  which  he  so 
heartily  approves  of  the  educational  work  we  are  carrying  on 
under  your  auspices: 

Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  was  present  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  president  of  the  museum,  but  Mr.  Jesup 
being  necessarily  out  of  town,  the  Governor  was  introduced  by 
Professor  Bickmore  to  the  audience  in  the  following  words: 

Professor  Bi  clan  ore:  Teachers  and  Friends- — We  give  you  a 
cordial  greeting  as  we  resume  our.  studies  in  this  hall.  In  rlie 
regular  course  which  we  are  following  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statutes  describing  the  subjects  which  are  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  State,  we  come  to 
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the  useful  minerals  and  foods.  Fortunately  this  summer  there  has 
occurred  the  grandest  gathering  of  the  products  of  this  nature 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  unrivalled  fair  by  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago.  I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself 
of  this  unexampled  occasion,  the  great  educational  opportunity 
of  the  present  generation,  to  incorporate  in  our  study  of  the  useful 
minerals  and  foods  the  results  that  can  be  learned  by  a  careful 
study  at  the  fair.  I  have  spent  nine  weeks  there,  and  have 
traveled,  I  judge,  about  500  miles,  within  the  borders  of  Jackson 
Park.  We  will  be  able  to  present  to  you  in  a  more  attractive 
form  than  in  any  preceding  course  of  lectures,  the  results  of  these 
studies. 

As  we  travel  through  the  northern  portion  of  the  park,  and  come 
into  that  grand  avenue  of  buildings  erected  by  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  we  hear  constantly  the  inquiry  made,  “What  is  this 
grand  and  appropriate  edifice  opposite  the  central  portion  of  the 
Art  Palace?’’  And  those  of  us  who  came  from  the  Empire  State 
have  had  the  gratification  to  explain  to  the  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  Union  that  this  fine  structure  which  they  are  enquir¬ 
ing  about  is  the  New7  York  State  Building. 

When  we  pass  into  That  grand  structure,  the  largest  ever 
erected,  the  Building  of  Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts,  and 
come  to  the  focus  of  the  whole  at  its  center,  we  find  there,  con¬ 
spicuously  placed,  what  is  probably  the  grandest  exhibition  of 
silverware  and  jewels  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  came 
from  our  own  city. 

Likewise,  when  we  pass  into  the  agricultural  building,  into  the 
mines  and  mining  building,  into  the  Electrical  building  and  into 
every  branch  of  this  gigantic  fair,  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
to  place  before  you,  we  are  gratified  with  the  prominent  and  hon¬ 
orable  part  that  our  citizens  and  our  city  and  State  authorities 
have  taken  in  this  grand  celebration. 

Among  those  who  have  enabled  us  to  feel  proud  of  what  the 
Empire  State  has  been  able  to  exhibit  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
nations  that  have  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
one  who  has  done  so  much  as  the  gentleman  who  has  honored  us 
with  his  presence  to-day.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you 
Governor  Flower,  of  the  Empire  State. 

Governor  Flower. —  Professor  Bickmore,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

% 

and  Teachers  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this  vicinity:  I  expected 
when  I  came  here  this  morning  to  be  instructed  first  by  the  lecture 
of  Professor  Bickmore,  in  order  to  get  some  ideas  about  which  I 
might  say  something  to  you  afterwards.  He,  however,  being  the 
professor  in  this  school,  has  forced  me  to  speak  to  you  first;  and 
were  it  not  that  you  are  teachers,  and  that  I  feel  somewhat  at 
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home  with  teachers,  haying  been  a  teacher  myself,  and  knowing 
how  great  and  glorious  is  this  occupation,  knowing  that  upon  the 
30,000  teachers  of  our  common  schools  in  this  State  depends  the 
perpetuity  of  our  great  State,  I  would  not  attempt  to  address  yon. 
The  mother,  when  her  child  is  4  or  5  years  of  age,  puts  her  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  I  know  that  on  you,  there¬ 
fore,  depends,  more  than  on  anybody  else,  the  rightful  use  of  the 
powers  which  nature  gives  the  child.  If  you  can  wield  these 
powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  children  govern  themselves, 
if  you  can  teach  the  children  to  be  governed,  if  you  can  teach 
them  our  form  of  government  in  its  rudimentary  form,  you  can 
make  this  the  most  powerful  and  the  greatest  government  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  common  school  system  of  ours  (of  which  you  are  the 
finished  product,  because  you  have  gone  through  the  regular 
gradations  of  common  school,  high  school  and  normal  college)  is 
the  greatest  system  existing  in  any  State  in  this  Union. 

This  lecture  course  is  one  which  I  permitted  for  the  teachers 
of  the  pupils  of  this  State.  It  is,  like  the  American  Museum, 
tan  object  lesson  to  those  who  can  not  go  abroad,  to  those  who 
want  to  have  a  little  better  education,  to  those  who  want  to  learn 
a  little  more  of  the  world  than  they  can  find  in  the  common 
school  books.  These  lectures,  like  those  to  which  you  are  about 
to  listen,  put  the  polish  on  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools. 
After  you  teachers  have  heard  them  you  can  enlarge  the  con- 
ceptions  of  your  pupils.  I  presume  that  many  people  in  New 
York  have  never  been  out  of  New  York  island.  This  is  a  great 
country,  and  I  suppose  that  in  the  lectures  that  are  delivered 
here  you  get  enlightened  on  the  Old  World  as  wTell  as  the  new, 
and  in  this  way  you  broaden  the  views  of  those  you  are  instruct¬ 
ing.  Further  than  this,  the  people  of  the  State  do  not  like  to  go 
in  their  expenditure  of  money’s,  for  the  reason  that  beyond  this 
rich  men  should  take  up  the  effort  in  the  academies,  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  in  the  universities,  and  do  the  polishing  which  higher  edu¬ 
cation  gives.  But  as  far  as  this  the  State  is  bound  to  go  as  a 
police  regulation  to  protect  her  citizens  against  all  kinds  of 
theories  of  government  except  our  own. 

I  am  told  that  in  this  great  city  over  300,000  people  can  not 
read  and  write  the  English  language.  They  come  here  because 
this  government  is  an  asylum  for  all  the  people  of  the  old  world. 
We  bid  them  welcome;  but  wre  ask  them  merely  to  put  their  chil¬ 
dren  into  our  common  schools;  and  no  matter  what  their  brogue 
is,  whether  it  is  Irish,  German,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  or  what  else  it  is,  we  ask  them  to«  put  their  ‘children  in 
this  hopper  of  the  common  schools,  knowing  that  their  brogue 
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will  be  rubbed  off  in  a  year,  and  they  will  become  able  and  good 
American  citizens.  The  people  of  this  State  and  of  this  Union 
will  then  possess  the  right  kind  of  blood,  drawing  it  from  .the 
rich  ancestry  of  the  Old  World  and  mixing  it  with  the 
new,  making  this  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the 
world.  And  if  the  children  are  properly  taught  in  these  common 
schools,  no  matter  what  their  brogue  was  six  months  or  a  year 
before  they  entered  them,  they  will  soon  be  taught  to  snuggle 
up  beside  the  American  boy,  and  then  they  will  march  on  through 
life  as  scholars  and  teachers  themselves.  After  they  have  been 
here  a  few  years,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  this  government 
will  be  safe;  for  the  reason  that  the  flag  that  floats  above 
the  schoolhouse  is  known,  and  the  principles  that  it  represents 
are  appreciated  by  every  pupil  and  by  every  teacher  in  the 
schools;  and  no  matter  whence  trouble  comes,  whether  from  inter¬ 
nal  strife  or  from  abroad,  whenever  the  government  is  in  danger, 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  taught  in  these  schools  will 
rail}7  to  the  defense  of  the  flag,  of  the  Union  and  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  the  American  people  have  thought  to  be  the  strongest 
safeguard  of  government  possible  —  to  spend  their  money  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  children  in  the  school  district,  in  the  town,  in  the 
village,  in  the  county,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  State.  They  believe 
that  the  State  which  has  all  these  educational  facilities  thrown 
around  its  children  buttresses  the  general  government  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  guarantee  against  all  attacks. 

Let.  me,  for  instance,  illustrate  the  two  forms  of  republics.  Take 
France,  in  1870;  she  was  what  I  call  a  consolidated  republic. 
The  president  of  the  republic  appointed  the  different  governors, 
the  different  mayors  and  the  different  officers  throughout  France, 
while  we  elect  them  by  the  people.  In  1870,  when  the  Germans 
wanted  to  take  France,  what  did  they  do?  They  put  their  army 
around  Paris,  and  when  Paris  capitulated  France  lay  prostrate 
in  their  grasp.  They  demanded  an  indemnity,  and  it  was  paid, 
and  until  then  thev  would  not  leave  Paris.  Why?  Because  when 
the  Germans  had  captured  Paris  they  had  captured  all  that  there 
was  of  the  republic. 

Ours  is  a  different  kind  of  a  republic.  In  1812,  the  British 
captured  Washington;  they  burned  it;  but  they  did  not  capture 
the  republic.  When  the  confederates,  in  1861  to  1865,  attempted 
to  march  around  Washington,  and  take  it,  by  way  of  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg!!,  did  they  capture  the  republic?  No.  Why? 
Because  the  strength  of  this  republic  lay  in  the  school  district; 
in  the  village;  in  the  town;  in  the  county;  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
State.  The  farmers’  and  merchants’  boys  throughout  this  broad 
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land,  when  the  Confederates  attempted  to  capture  Washington, 
rallied  in  their  might,  because  they  knew  they  were  living  under 
the  freest  and  the  best  government  that  the  world  had  ever  seen; 
and  when  they  rallied  to  the  defense  of  that  government  the 
enemies  of  the  republic,  instead  of  taking  Washington,  landed  on 
the  Gulf,  and  the  Union  was  saved  for  all. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  spending  $19,000,000  for  common 
schools.  Greater  facilities  are  offered  in  this  respect  in  this  State 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  About  $7,000,000,  I  believe, 
is  paid  for  higher  education,  but  not  by  the  State.  Wien  I  was  at 
the  World’s  Fair  in  October,  in  my  feeble  manner  trying  to  arouse 
the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth  to  the  idea  that  they  had 
the  greatest  State  in  this  Union,  and  when  I  happened  to  remark 
that  New  York  was  ahead  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
variety  of  its  agricultural  products,  and  especially  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  there  was  a  Boston  lady  present,  and  she  said: 
u  That  Governor  of  yours  doesn’t  give  the  Almighty  credit  for 
anything  !  ”  You  know,  if  there  is  anybody  around  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  you  don’t  own  right  up  that  Massachusetts  is  ahead 
on  educational  facilities,  why  there  is  trouble  right  off.  So,  when 
X  came  home,  I  took  up  the  statistics,  and  I  found  that  in  Brooklyn, 
including  the  Pratt  Institute,  in  that  city  alone,  more  people  had 
been  graduated  from  educational  institutions  than  in  all  of  Boston 
and  all  of  Cambridge. 

As  the  professor  will  show  you,  if  he  goes  into  the  minutiae  of 
what  New  York  State  has  at  the  World’s  Fair,  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  make  you  all  feel  proud  of  our  State.  Why,  in  the  ce.real 
department,  in  the  grains  and  provisions  shown  there,  there  is  the 
prettiest  and  most  unique  show  of  the  whole  building.  There  is 
no  corn-cob  palace,  but  there  are  twenty-eight  different  kinds  of 
wheat;  there  are  nine  different  kinds  of  spring  wheat,  twenty- 
seven  different  kinds  of  oats,  eleven  different  kinds  of  barley, 
twelve  different  kinds  of  rye,  and  thirty  different  kinds  of  corn, 
and  so  on  down  through  the  list.  The  hop  culture,  from  the  time 
men  commence  to  plant  the  hop  till  they  pick  it  and  bale  it,  is 
shown  there.  The  present  generation  don't  know  what  flax  is,  but 
every  grandmother  in  this  State  knows  what  it  is;  and  the  flax, 
from,  which  linen  is  made  is  shown  you  from  the  seed  that  makes 
the  flaxseed,  through  the  different  processes;  and  there  is  the 
hackle  flax  and  the  flax  ready  to  be  spun  into  thread,  and  from 
the  thread  into  linen  —  all  made  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
all  shown  in  a  box  not  over  eight  bv  nine  feet  in  size. 

o  t 

Take  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  They  seem  to  taste  better 
in  that  little  exhibit  from  New  York  State  than  from  anv  other 

c 

State  in  this  TMion  !  Tliev  look  better  and  whiter.  When  I  was 
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a  boy,  up  in  a  northern  county  of  New  York  State  (and  some  of 
you  teachers  have  probably  heard  this  story),  the  old  people  up  in 
the  country,  around  my  school  district,  used  to  say,  when  they  would 
take  a  poor  scholar  and  try  to  make  him  do  something  that  he 
could  not  do,  that  you  could  not  make  a  whistle  out  of  a 
pig’s  tail.  But  I  saw  four  of  such  whistles  out  there  in  our  Fair 
exhibit.  And  it  just  shows  that  anything  is  possible  with  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State. 

To  my  surprise  I  saw  the  New  York  State  exhibit  showing 
great  quantities  of  honey,  twenty-two  different  varieties,  every  one 
of  them  in  fine  shape,  and  the  farmers  represented  there  seemed 
to  me  to  know  more  about  bees  than  any  farmers  in  all  the  west¬ 
ern  prairies,  where  they  have  fiowers  enough  to  supply  all  the 
honev  that  could  be  wanted  if  thev  had  the  bees  to  do  the  work. 
But  a  great  product  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  honey,  and  we 
had  40,000  tees  in  the  World’s  Fair  going  to  and  fro  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  that  building  away  out  on  those  prairies;  and 
amid  this  great  show  of  flowers  and  of  landscape  gardening 
that  New  York  State  gave  them  there  (the  best  show  of  any  State 
in  the  Union)  these  bees  were  gathering  honey,  and  they  gathered 
this  summer  250  pounds  of  honey,  and  the  people  there  said 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York  was  entitled  to  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  it,  and  so  he  took  it  home  as  his  part.  Our  bees  —  New  York 
State  bees  —  were  out  there  —  not  western  bees  !  That  is  one  of 
the  features  in  the  Fair.  Professor,  have  you  got  that  in  your  pic¬ 
tures  ?  I  presume  now  he  will  have  it  in.  But  that  was  to  me 
one  of  the  wonderful  things  to  see.  Hundreds  of  other  things  I 
saw,  but  I  won’t  enumerate  them,  because  the  professor  will  give 
you  enough  to  take  home  to  your  pupils,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
make  them  all  better. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  in  this  building.  This  is  one 
of  the  buildings  for  whose  construction  I  had  the  honor  to 
sign  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  the  people  of  New  York  city  want.  This 
it  is  one  of  those  which  the  people  of  New  York  city  want.  This 
audience  that  is  here  is  a  wonder  to  me,  having  been,  as  a  business 
man.  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  nearly  all  my  life,  thinking 
that  nothing  was  going  on  in  the  city  except  around  my  indi¬ 
vidual  headquarters;  and  I  presume  that  Mr.  Constable,  my  old 
friend,  who  accompanied  me  here  this  morning,  thinks  the  same 
way.  This  is  a  new  thing  to  him.  No,  it  is  not;  because  he,  wTith 
other  gentlemen,  has  advanced  this  museum  and  enabled  it  to  reach 
out  through  the  State  and  do  all  the  good  it  can  by  such  a  course 
of  lectures  as  this  and  by  bringing  choice  selections  of  specimens 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  see  them.  In  this  wav  this  Institution  will 
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prove  a  lasting  good  to  the  people  of  this  city  and  to  the  people 
of  this  State. 

I  thank  you  for  your  presence  here  this  morning,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  all  he  instructed  by  the  lecture.  Having  been  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  busily  engaged  in  going  around  to  the 
country  fairs,  to  the  different  normal  schools  of  this  State,  and 
seeing  the  general  thrift  and  the  general  interest  taken  in  educa¬ 
tion,  I  feel  glad  to  be  here  at  a  teachers’  institute,  as  you  might 
call  it,  and  hope,  in  the  course  of  my  next  year  in  office,  to  attend 
more  of  these  teachers’  institutes,  and  see  what  work  they  are 
doing.  I  have  attended  many  of  the  different  colleges,  and  I  have 
seen  their  commencements;  but  I  must  say,  teachers,  that  at  the 
normal  schools  I  heard  essays,  from  both  the  gentlemen  and  the 
ladies,  who  were  graduating  to  become  teachers,  that  were  well  up 
to,  and  some  of  them  very  far  in  advance  of  the  essays  of  those 
who  were  taking  the  college  course. 

I  will  now  give  way  to  the  professor. 

Professor  Bickmore. —  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
one  present  when  I  heartily  thank  the  Governor  for  his  cordial 
and  most  encouraging  address,  to  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  listening. 

I  also  give  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  the  follow iug 
“Free  Lectures  to  the  People”  upon  the  legal  holidays: 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AT  CHICAGO. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30,  1S93 ....  “  The  Court  of  Honor  ” 

Christmas,  December  25,  1893 .  “  Our  Mineral  Wealth  ” 

New  Year’s,  January  1,  1894 . “Our  Agricultural  Resources” 

Washington’s  Birthday,  Feb.  22,  1894. .  “The  Midway  Plaisance” 

Doors  open  at  3  o’clock.  Lectures  begin  at  3.30  p.  m. 

All  are  welcome.  No  tickets  are  required. 

Our  citizens  usually  gather  nearly  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time  and  in  a  few  moments  after  the  doors  are  opened  we  gen¬ 
erally  begin  the  lecture  to  an  overflowing  audience. 

A  prominent  cause  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  our 
illustrated  instruction  probably  is  the  complete  electric  apparatus 
we  are  now  using  to  reproduce  our  artistically  colored  views. 
Through  your  approval  we  have  been  able,  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  to  obtain  four  electric  lamps  of  a  new  system  devised  by 
Dr.  Louis  Laudy,  of  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  and  his  brother,. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Laudy,  our  own  photographer. 
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The  brilliancy  of  the  effects  which  this  elaborate  apparatus 
produces  has  even  exceeded  our  anticipations,  and  has 
created  such  a  widespread  interest,  that  instructors  from  many 
prominent  institutions  have  attended  our  lectures  and  remained 
to  make  inquiries  and  profit  by  the  advice  which  we  are  happy  to 
communicate. —  The  very  great  interest  of  the  general  x>ublic,  as 
well  as  teachers,  in  the  fair  is  well  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  146  Grand  Sr.,  / 
New  York,  December  11,  1893.  f 

Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore  : 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
first  of  the  series  of  four  lectures  on  the  World’s  Fair,  which  we 
obtained  through  your  kind  co-operation,  has  met  with  great 
approval.  It  has  been  delivered  six  times,  so  far,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  over  forty-five  hundred.  It  will  be  repeated  at 
six  more  places. 

I  am  now  preparing  the  new  course  and  must  assign  the  dates 
for  the  other  three  lectures,  as  follows: 

Our  Mineral  Resources,  Our  Agricultural  Resources  and  the 
Midway  Plaisance.  The  committee  has  already  made  appropria¬ 
tion  therefor. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  early  this  week  when  the  slides 

can  be  furnished.  I  sincerelv  trust  that  there  will  be  no  obstacle 

«/ 

in  the  wav  of  getting  them  and  that  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  will  indorse  your  wise  course.  By  putting  the 
World’s  Fair  lectures  in  the  course  of  free  lectures  to  the  people 
over  25.000  persons  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  results  of  your 
research  and  labor. 

With  thanks  for  your  co-operation, 

I  am,  very  sincerely, 

>  (Signed.)  HENRY  M.  LEIPZIGER, 

Superintendent  of  Lectures. 

With  your  approval,  our  city  board  of  education  has  purchased 
the  above-mentioned  duplicate  illustrations  of  our  four  lectures 
delivered  on  the  holidays,  and  I  have  been  happy  to  aid  them  in 
thus  spreading  abroad  the  results  of  my  studies  at  the  Fair,  with¬ 
out  compensation  of  any  kind. 

We  have  supplied  from  our  fund  a  general  lecture  on  the  Fair 
to  each  of  the  five  institute  conductors. 

Our  instruction  has,  therefore,  been  rapidly  extending,  until 
now  we  reach  directly  at  the  museum,  or  indirectly  through  the 
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institute  conductors  and  the  free  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  our 
city  board  of  education  and  the  able  management  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Leipziger,  over  100,000  of  the  educators  and  citizens  of  our  com¬ 
monwealth.  This  important  work  may  thus  be  briefly 
summarized : 


Twenty  lectures  at  the  museum  to  teachers .  *  18,000 

Four  “ free  lectures  to  the  people”  at  the  museum  on 

the  legal  holidays  .  4,000 

A  general  lecture  on  the  World’s  Fair,  selected  from 
Professor  Bickmore’s  illustrations,  and  delivered  at 
110  teachers’  institutes  by  the  five  institute  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  State  (official  estimate) .  50,000 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  given  by  Professor  Bickmore 
to  the  member's  of  the  museum  under  the  auspices 

of  the  board  of  trustees .  6,000 

Four  lectures  selected  from  Professor  Bickmore’s  course 
on  the  World’s  Fair,  and  repeated  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  New  York  city  under  the  auspices  of 
the  board  of  education  (official  estimate) .  25,000 


Total  .  103,000 


We  have  supplied  each  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  from  our 
fund,  with  our  lecture  No.  67,  on  India,  and  a  similar  series  of 
seventy-two  slides  upon  Forestry,  made  up  from  lectures  No.  122 
and  124.  We  have  also  already  furnished  a  very  complete  appara¬ 
tus  for  making  oxygen  gas  and  pumping  it  and  hydrogen  gas  into 
steel  cylinders,  previously  provided,  to  nearly  all  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  law,  and  our  assistant,  Mr.  L.  O.  Laudy,  is 
now  engaged  in  installing  this  apparatus  at  each  place  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  officer  of  each  school  full  instructions  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus. 

This  important  addition,  or  its  equivalent  in  value,  to  what  we 
have  previously  furnished,  will  enable  each  normal  school  to  pro¬ 
vide  its  own  gases  at  such  a  merely  nominal  cost  that  it  will 
greatly  aid  them  in  the  constant  use  of  the  slides  we  have  been 
supplying  for  a  number  of  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE. 

Professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ,  Central  Park. 

New  York,  December  22,  1893. 
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SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


1.  Names  and  Post-office  Addresses. 

2.  School  Commissioner  Districts. 

3.  Department  Circular. 

4.  Written  Reports. 

5.  Tabulated  List  of  School  Districts  which  have  Failed  t# 

Comply  with  the  Law  in  Reference  to  “  Health  anb 
Decency.” 

6.  List  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Graded  Schools 

of  Two  or  More  Departments. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 


i.  List  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  Term  Commencing  January  i,  1894, 
with  Post-office  Addresses. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany . 

Allegany  ... 
Broome  .... 
Cattaraugus 

Cayuga . 

Chautauqua 

Chemung. . . 
Chenango  . . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . . . 

Cortland  . . . 

Delaware. . . 

Dutchess  . . . 

Erie . 

Essex . 

Franklin  ... 


1 

2 


3  1 
* 

1  : 

?! 

2 

1  1 


2  | 
1 
2 
3 


1 

2 

1  1 

2  ! 

1  j 

2 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Fulton . . 
Genesee 
Greene  . 


1 

2  1 


Hamilton, 

Herkimer 

Jefferson  , 


1 : 

2 

3 ! 


Kings . 

Lewis . 

Livingston 

Madison  . . 

Monroe. . . 


i’i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1  1 

2 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


Garrett  P.  Van  Wie . 

George  R.  De  Silva . 

James  R  Main* . 

Frank  H.  Bluestone . 

Stephen  Pollard* . 

John  W.  Kniskern*.  . 

Erwin  B.  W  hitney . 

Frank  H.  Chapin . 

Miss  Martna  Van  Rensselaer 

George  A.  cooper* . 

Nelson  J.  Adams* . 

Clyde  C  Hill* . 

Winfield  A.  Holcomb* . 

James  R.  Flagg* . 

John  T.  Smith* . 

Dennis  Thompson* . 

Charles  Clinton* . 

Seth  S.  Allen . 

Fred  E.  Duffy . 

John  W.  S>  ott . 

John  D.  Mickle . 

Nathan  L.  Miller . 

Henry  I.  Van  Heusent . 

Frank  L.  Ostrander . 

Hugh  Adair . 

Luke  D.  Wyn  bs . 

Luther  L  Stillman . 

Irving  D.  Eckerson* . 

James  F.  Ryther . 

Charles  W.  Tick  nor . 

Frank  B.  Wickest . 

Charles  H  Wilson* . 

Martin  E.  McClary* . 

Willard  F.  Hyde . 

Willis  E  Leek . 

William  J.  Barr* . 

Charles  E.  Thomas . 

Hiram  Bogardus . 

George  A.  McCoy* . 

Owen  S.  Williams . 

Ellis  D.  El  wood* . 

S.  Whitford  Maxson* . 

J.  Frank  La  Rue* . 


Wemple. 

Preston  Hollow. 

Guilderland. 

Canaseraga. 

Belmont. 

Deposit. 

Chenango  Forks. 

Hinsdale. 

Randolph. 

Martville. 

Fleming. 

Clymer . 

Ripley. 

Frewsburg. 

Horseheads. 

Standro 

Smith ville  Flats. 
Peru. 

Mooers. 

Taghkanic. 

Chatham. 

Cortland. 

Truxton. 

Masonvdle. 

Davenport. 

Glenham . 

Red  Hook. 
Akron. 

West  Seneca. 
Springville. 
Elizabethtown. 
Schroon  Lake. 
Malone. 

North  Banger. 

Lasselisville, 

Batavia. 

Haines  Falls. 

Coxsackie. 

Sageville. 

Norway. 

Jordanville. 

Adams  Centre 

Philadelphia. 


FYederick  C.  De  Mund* 

Charles  D.  Hill . 

Lewis  A.  Twining . 

James  D  Sullivan*.... 
Samuel  L.  Whitlock. . . 

Rollin  C.  Francis* . 

Lincoln  A.  Parkhuret  . 

A.  Worth  Palmer . 

Chauncey  Brainard*  . . 


Bath  Beach. 

Port  Leyden. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia. 

Springwater. 

Morrisville. 

Canastota. 

Fairport. 

Chili  Station 


t  Has  had  previous  experience. 


*  Re-elected. 


X  Election  in  litigation. 
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COUNTIES. 

Districts 

Montgomery . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3  ! 

1  I 

2 

1 

2 

Niagara  . 

Onpida . 

Onondaga . 

Ontario  . 

Orange . 

Or  1  pans . 

Oewpp'O . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Otsego . 

"Putnam . 

Oiiee.ns  .  .  . . 

1  , 
2 

1 

2 

Rensselaer . 

Piphmond . 

Rockland . 

St  T  .awren  ee . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Saratoga . . 

Sehpnectady . 

Srhoharie . 

2  i 

Schuyler . 

Seneca, . 

Steuben  . 

1 

2  ! 
3  ; 
1  ! 
2 

1 

2 

• 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Wayne . 

Westchester . 

Wvominr . 

Yates . 

Names. 


John  H.  Weinmann* . 

Arch  C.  Scoby*  . . 

Charles  N.  Hoffman* . 

Miss  Cora  A.  Davis . 

Frederick  P.  Peirce . 

Selden  L  Harding . 

James  McCullough* . 

Matthew  G.  Frawley . 

Alfred  F.  Presley . 

Newton  F.  Benedict . 

i.eGrand  L.  Morse* . 

Hiram  C.  Case . 

Charles  Rivenburg . 

Willard  M.  Ciark* . 

Elbert  O.  Smith . 

Arthur  W.  Wiltsie* . 

Hanford  L.  Stanton* _ 

Ferdinand  E.  Smith* . 

Charles  H.  Parshall . 

Ulysses  G.  Welch . 

J  antes  E  Towner . 

Francis  R.  Clair . 

James  S.  Cooley . 

Byron  F.  Clark . 

Lewis  N.  S.  Miller* . 

Hubbard  R  Yetman . 

George  A.  Blauvelt . 

George  G.  Royce . 

Charles  S  Plank* . 

Frederick  R.  Smith* . 

George  H.  West* . 

A.  Edson  Hall* . 

John  H.  Yeeder . 

James  K.  Alversont . 

Robert  al.  Sternberg* _ 

Jabez  L.  Buck . 

Francis  S  Godfrey! . 

Edwin  C  Smith . 

Howard  B  Harrison* _ 

Charles  Marlatt . 

Charles  H  Howell* . 

Charles  W.  Fordham . 

John  Z  Twichell* . 

Monroe  H.  Wright . 

Leon  O.  Wiswell* . 

Charles  Van  Master* . 

Miss  Ella  Galei  . 

John  J  Moran* . 

Millard  W.  Baldwin . 

Edward  C.  Douglas* . 

Miss  Roxie  G  Tuttle . 

William  H.  Dennis . 

Miss  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe _ 

Samuel  Cosad . 

Freeman  Pintler . 

Walter  S.  A  Her  ton . 

Farrington  M  Thompson 

Timothy  C.  Adams* . 

Merritt  B  Hale . 

Frank  W.  McElroy* . 

Llewellyn  J.  Barden*  . . . . 


Post-offices. 


Fonda. 

North  Ridge 

Ransomville. 

Avhitesboro. 

Bridgewater. 

Camden. 

Remsen. 

Baldwinsville. 

Skaneateles. 

Fabius. 

Victor 
Allen's  Hill. 

Central  Valley. 

Middletown. 

Kendall. 

Hannibal. 

Central  Square. 
Sandy  Creek. 
Cooperstown. 
Edmeston. 

Towners 
College  Point. 

Glen  Cove. 

Hoosick  Falls. 

East  Schodack. 
Tottenville. 

MoDsey 

Heuvelton. 

Waddington. 

Norwood. 

Galway. 

Saratoga  Springs. 
South  .Schenectady. 
Middleburgh. 
Cobleskill. 

Sugar  Hill. 

Waterloo. 

Hammondsport. 

Borden. 

Troupsburgh. 

Riverhead. 

Bay  Shore. 
Barryville. 
Livingston  Manor. 
Nichols. 

Newfield. 

I  Groton. 

Kingston. 

Port  Ewen. 
Ellenville. 

|  Glens  Falls. 
Greenwich. 
Hartford. 

Huron. 

Ontario. 

Mount  Vernon. 
White  Plains. 
Bedford  Station. 
Warsaw. 

Bliss. 

Gage. 


*Re-elected. 


t  Has  had  previous  experience. 


X  Elected  November.  1892. 
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2.  School  Commissioner  Districts  in  the  State  of 

New  York  January  i,  1894. 


The  districts  as  organized  in  the  different  counties  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1894,  are  as 
follows: 


ALBANY  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Bethlehem,  Coeymans,  New  Scotland. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Berne,  Rensselaerville.  Westerlo. 

Third  District. — Towns  of  Knox,  Guilderland,  Watervliet. 

The  city  of  Albany  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Cohoes  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY : 

First  District. — Towns  of  Allen,  Almond,  Angelica,  Belfast,  Birdsall,  Burns,  Canadea, 
Centerville,  Granger,  Grove,  Hume,  New  Hudson,  Rushford,  West  Almond, 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Alfred,  Alma,  Amity,  Andover.  Bolivar,  Clarksville,  Cuba, 
Friendship,  Genesee,  Independence,  Scio,  Ward,  Wellsville,  Willing,  Wirt. 

BROOME  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Chenango,  Colesville,  Conklin,  Kirkwood,  Fenton,  Stanford, 
Windsor. 

Second  District  —Towns  of  Barker,  Binghamton,  Dickinson,  Lisle,  Maine,  Nanticoke, 
Triangle,  Union,  Vestal. 

The  city  of  Binghamton  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Allegany,  Ashford,  Ellicottville,  Farmersville,  Franklinville, 
Freedom,  Hinsdale,  Humphrey,  Ischua,  Lyndon,  Machias,  Olean,  Portville,  Yorkshire. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Carroltown,  Coldspring,  Conewango,  Dayton,  East  Otto,  Elko, 
Great  Valley,  Leon,  Little  Valley,  Mansfield,  Napoli,  New  Albion,  Otto,  Perrysburgh, 
Persia,  Randolph,  Red  House,  Salamanca,  South  Valley. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY : 

First  District. — Towns  of  Brutus,  Cato,  Conquest,  Ira,  Mentz,  Montezuma,  Sennett, 
Sterling,  Throop,  Victory. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Aurelius,  Fleming,  Genoa,  Ledyard,  Locke,  Moravia,  Niles, 
Owasco,  Scipio,  Sempronius,  Snmmer  Hill,  Springport,  Venice. 

The  city  of  Auburn  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Busti,  Chautauqua,  Clymer,  French  Creek,  Harmony,  Mina, 
Sherman . 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Arkwright,  Hanover,  Pomfret,  Portland,  Ripley,  Sheridan, 
Villenova,  Westfield. 

Third  District.— Towns  of  Corroll,  Charlotte,  Cherry  Creek,  Ellery,  Ellicott,  Ellington, 
Gerry,  Kiantone,  Poland,  Stockton. 

The  city  of  Dunkirk  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Jamestown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  : 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

The  city  of  Elmira  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY : 

First  District. —  Towns  of  Columbus,  Lincklaen,  New  Berlin,  North  Norwich,  Norwich, 
Otselic,  Pharsalia,  Pitcher,  Plymouth,  Sherburne,  Smyrna. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Afton,  Bainbridge,  Coventry,  Greene,  German,  Guilford, 
McDonough,  Oxford,  Preston,  Smithville. 

CLINTON  COUNTY : 

First  District. — Towns  of  Ausable,  Black  Brook,  Dannemora,  Peru,  Plattsburgh,  Saranac , 
Schuyler  Falls. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Altona,  Beekmantown,  Champlain,  Chazy,  Clinton,  Ellenburgh, 
Mooers. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY  : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Ancrani,  Claverack,  Clermont,  Copake,  Gallatin,  Germantown, 
Greenport,  Livingston,  Taglikanick. 

Second  District  —Towns  of  Austerlitz,  Canaan,  Chatham,  Ghent,  Hillsdale,  Kinderhook, 
New'  Lebanon,  Stockport,  Stuyvesant. 

The  city  Of  Hudson  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towrns  of  Cincinnatus,  Cortlandville,  Freetown,  Hartford,  Lapeer,  Mara 
thon,  Virgil,  Willett. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Cuyler,  Homer,  Preble,  Scott,  Solon,  Taylor,  Truxton. 

DELAAVARE  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Colchester,  Deposit,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hancock,  Masonville, 
Sidney,  Tompkins.  Walton. 

Second  District. — Towms  of  Andes.  Bovina,  Davenport,  Delhi,  Harpersfield,  Kortright, 
Meredith.  Middletown,  Roxbury.  Stamford. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Amenia,  Beekman,  Dover,  East  Fishkill,  Fishkill,  LaGrange, 
Northeast.  Pawling,  Pine  Plains.  Stamford,  Union  Vale,  Wappinger,  Washington. 

Second  District —Towns  of  Clinton,  Hyde  Park,  MilaD,  Pleasant  Valley,  Poughkeepsie, 
Red  Hook,  Rhinebeck. 

The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ERIE  COUNTY  : 

First  District. — Towms  of  Alden,  Amherst,  Cheektowraga,  Clarence,  Grand  Island,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Newstead,  Tonawanda 

Second  District.— Tow  ns  cf  Aurora.  East  Hamburgh,  Eden,  Elma,  Evans,  Hamburgh, 
Marilla,  Wales,  West  Seneca. 

Third  District  —Towns  of  Boston,  Brant,  Colden,  Concord,  Collins,  Holland,  North 
Collins  Sardinia. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ESSEX  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Chesterfield.  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  Jay,  Keene,  Lewis,  North 
Elba,  St  Armand.  Willsborough,  Wilmington. 

Second  District  — Towns  of  Crown  Point,  Minerva,  Moriah,  New'comb,  North  Hudson, 
Schroon.  liconderoga,  Westport. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Belmont,  Brighton,  Burke,  Chateaugay,  Duane,  Franklin, 
Harrietstown.  Malone. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Altamont,  Bangor,  Bombay.  Brandon,  Constable,  Dickinson, 
Fort  Covington,  Moira,  Waverly,  VVestville. 

FULTON  COUNTY : 

Comprises  a  single  district,  excluding  Gloversville. 

The  city  of  Gloversville  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

GENESEE  COUNTY  : 

Comprises  a  single  district, 

GREENE  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Athens.  Cairo,  Catskill.  Halcott,  Hunter,  Jew'ett,  Lexington. 

Second  District.—1 Towns  of  Ashland,  Coxsackie,  Durham,  Greenville,  New'  Baltimore, 
Prattsville,  Windham. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY : 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer,  Little  Falls,  Mauheim,  Newport,  Norway, 
Ohio,  Russia,  Salisbury,  Wilmurt. 

Second  District.  —  Towms  of  Columbia,  Danube,  Frankfort,  German  Flats,  Litchfield, 
Schuyler,  Stark,  Warren,  Winfield. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY: 

First  District.  — Towns  of  Adams,  Ellisburgh,  Le  Ray,  Lorraine,  Pamelia,  Rodman, 
Watertown,  Worth. 

Second  District.— Towms  of  Alexandria,  Antwerp,  Champion,  Philadelphia,  Rutland,  The¬ 
resa,  Wilna. 

Third  District.— Towns  of  Browmville,  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  Henderson,  Hounsfield, 
Lyme,  Orleans. 

The  city  of  Watertowm  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

KINGS  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district,  excluding  Brooklyn. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  organized  onder  a  special  school  act. 
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LEWIS  COUNTY  : 

First  Distrtct  — Towns  of  Greig,  High  Market,  Lewis,  Leyden,  Lyonsdale,  Martinsburgh, 
Osceola,  Turin,  West  Turin. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Croghan,  Denmark,  Diana,  Harrisburgh,  Lowville,  Montague, 
New  Bremen,  Pinckney,  Watson. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY: 

First  District.—  Towns  of  Avon,  Caledonia,  Conesus,  Geneseo,  Groveland,  Leicester,  Lima, 
Livonia,  York 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Mount  Morris,  North  Dansville,  Nunda,  Ossian,  Portage, 
Sparta,  Springwater,  West  Sparta. 

MADISON  COUNTY: 

First  District. —  Towns  of  Brookfield,  De  Ruyter,  Eaton,  Georgetown,  Hamilton,  Lebanon, 
Madison,  Nelson. 

Second  District. —  Towns  of  Cazenovia,  Fenner,  Lenox,  Smithfield,  Stockbridge,  Sullivan. 

MONROE  COUNTY : 

First  District. —  Towns  of  Brighton,  Henrietta,  Irondequoit,  Mendon,  Penfield,  Perrinton, 
Pittsford,  Rush,  Webster. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Clarkson,  Chili,  Gates,  Greece,  Handin,  Ogden,  Parma,  Riga, 
Sweden,  Wheatland. 

The  city  of  Rochester  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY: 

New  York  city  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Cambria,  Lockport,  Pendleton,  Royalton,  Wheatfield. 

Second  District.—  Towns  of  Hartland,  Lewiston,  Newfane,  Niagara,  Porter,  Somerset, 
Wilson. 

The  city  of  Lockport  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY: 

First  District.  —Towns  of  Deerfield,  Floyd,  Marcy,  New  Hartford,  Whitestown. 

Second  District. —  Towns  of  Augusta,  Bridgewater,  Kirkland,  Marshall,  Paris,  Sangerfield, 
Vernon,  Westmoreland. 

Third  District. —  Towns  of  Camden,  Florence,  Verona,  Vienna. 

Fourth  District.— Towns  of  Annsville,  Ava,  Boonville,  Forestport,  Lee,  Remsen,  Steuben, 
Trenton,  Western. 

The  city  of  Utica  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Rome  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Camillus,  Clay,  Elbridge,  Lysander,  Salina,  Van  Buren. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Geddes,  Marcellus,  Onondaga,  Otisco,  Skaneateles,  SpafTord. 

Tully 

Third  District.— Towns  of  Cicero,  DeWitt.  Fabius.  Lafayette,  Manlius,  Pompey. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Farmington,  Geneva,  Gorham,  Hopewell,  Manchester,  Phelps, 
Seneca. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Bristol,  Canadice,  Canandaigua,  East  Bloomfield,  Naples, 
Richmond,  South  Bristol,  Victor,  West  Bloomfield. 

ORANGE  COUNTY : 

First  District.  — Towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Highlands,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Newburgh,  New  Windsor,  Tuxedo,  Woodbury. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Chester,  Crawford,  Deerpark,  Goshen,  Greenville,  Hampton- 
burgh,  Minisink,  Mount  Hope,  Wallkill,  Warwick,  Wawayatida. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Middletown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ORLEANS  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Granbj",  Hannibal,  New  Haven,  Oswego,  Scriba,  Volney. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Amboy,  Constantia,  Hastings,  Palermo,  Parish,  Schroeppel, 
West  Monroe. 

Third  District.— Towns  of  Albion,  Boylston,  Mexico,  Orwell,  Redfield,  Richland,  Sandy 
Creek,  Williamstown. 

The  city  of  Oswego  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY: 

First  District. — Towns  of  Cherry  Valley,  Decatur,  Exeter,  Maryland,  Middlefield,  Otsego, 
Plainfield,  Richfield,  Rosebooin,  Springfield,  Westford,  Worcester,  Westchester 
Second  District,— Towns  of  Burlington,  Butternuts,  Edmeston,  Hartwick,  Laurens,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Morris,  New  Lisbon,  Oneonta,  Otego,  Pittsfield,  Unadilla. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. ’j 

QUEENS  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Flushing,  North  Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Hempstead,  Jamaica.  Newtown. 

The  city  of  Long  Island  City  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act, 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Brunswick,  Grafton,  Hoosick,  Lansingburgh,  Petersburgh, 
Pittstown,  Schaghticoke. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Berlin,  East  Greenbush,  Greenbush,  Nassau,  North  Green- 
bush,  Poestenkill,  Sand  Lake,  Schodack,  Stephentown. 

The  city  of  Troy  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  DeKalb,  DePeyster,  Fine,  Fowler,  Gouverneur,  Hammond, 
Macomb,  Morristowm,  Oswegatchie,  Pitcairn,  Rossie. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Canton,  Clare,  Clifton,  Colton,  Edwrards,  Hermon,  Lisbon, 
Madrid,  Norfolk.  Pierrepont,  Russell,  Waddington. 

Third  District.— Towns  of  Brasher,  Hopkinton,  Lawrence,  Louisville,  Massena,  Parishville, 
Potsdam.  Stockholm. 

The  city  of  Ogdensburg  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

SARATOGA  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Ballston,  Charlton,  Clifton  Park,  Galway,  Half  Moon,  Malta, 
Milton.  Providence,  Stillwater,  Waterford. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Corinth,  Day,  Edinburgh,  Greenfield,  Hadley,  Moreau,  North¬ 
umberland,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  Springs,  Wilton. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

The  city  of  Schenectady  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act, 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY: 

First  District. — Towns  of  Broome,  Blenheim,  Conesville,  Esperance,  Gilboa,  Middleburgh, 
Schoharie,  Wright. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Carlisle,  Cobleskill.  Fulton,  Jefferson,  Richmondville,  Seward, 
Sharon,  Summit. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

SENECA  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single  district. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY: 

First  District.—  Avoca,  Bath,  Bradford,  Campbell,  Cohocton,  Prattsburgh,  Pulteney, 
Urbana,  vVayne,  Wayland,  Wheeler. 

Second  District.— Addison,  Cameron.  Caton,  Corning,  Erwin,  Hornby,  Lindley,  Rathbone, 
Thurston,  Tuscarora,  Woodhull. 

Third  District.—  Dansville,  Fremont,  Howard,  Canisteo,  Greenwood,  Ilartsville,  Hornells- 
ville,  Jasper,  Troupsburgh,  West  Union. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY: 

First  District. — Towns  of  Easthampton,  Riverhead,  Southampton,  Southold,  Shelter 
Island . 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Babylon,  Brookhaven,  Huntington,  Islip,  Smithtown. 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY: 

First  District.  — Towrns  of  Bethel,  Cohocton,  Delaware,  Forestburgh,  Highland,  Lumber- 
land,  Mamakating,  Thompson,  Tusten. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Callicoon,  Fallsburgh,  Fremont,  Liberty,  Neversink,  Rockland 
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TIOGA  COUNTY: 

Comprises  a  single^district. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY: 

First  District.— Towns  of  Danby,  Enfield,  Ithaca,  Newfield,  Ulysses. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Caroline,  Dry  den,  Groton,  Lansing. 

Ihe  city  of  Ithaca  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

ULSTER  COUNTY  : 

First  District.—  Towns  of  Hurley.  Kingston,  Kingston  city,  Saugerties,  Ulster. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Esopus,  Gardner,  Lloyd,  Marbletown,  Marlborough,  New 
Paltz.  Plattekille,  Rosendale,  Shawangunk. 

Third  District.— Towns  of  Denning,  Hardenburgh,  Olive,  Rochester,  Shandaken,  Wawar- 
sing,  Woodstock. 

WARREN  COUNTY : 

Comprises  a  singleklistrict. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Argyle,  Cambridge,  Easton,  Fort  Edward,  Greenwich,  Jackson, 
Salem,  White  Creek. 

Second  District  — Towns  of  Dresden,  Fort  Ann,  Granville,  Hampton,  Hartford,  Hebron 
Kingsbury,  Putnam,  Whitehall. 

WAYNE  COUNTY : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Butler,  Galen,  Huron,  Lyons,  Rose,  Savannah,  Sodus,  Wolcott. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Arcadia,  Macedon,  Marion,  Ontario,  Palmyra,  Walworth,  • 
Williamson. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY; : 

First  District.— Towns  of  East  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  New  Rochelle,  Pelham,  Rye,  Scars 
dale,  Westchester. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Greenburgh,  Harrison,  Mount  Pleasant,  North  Castle, 
Ossining.  White  Plains. 

Third  District  —  Towns  of  Bedford,  Cortlandt,  Lewisboro,  New  Castle,  North  Salem, 
Poundridge,  Somers,  Yorktown. 

The  city  of  Yonkers  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

* 

WYOMING  COUNTY  : 

First  District.— Towns  of  Attica,  Bennington,  Covington,  Middlebury,  Orangeville,  Perry, 
Sheldon,  Warsaw. 

Second  District.— Towns  of  Arcade,  Castle,  Eagle,  Genesee  Falls,  Gainesville,  Java,  Pike 
Wethersfield 

YATES  COUNTY : 

Comprises  a  single  district. 
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3.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 


COMMISSIONERS’  WRITTEN  REPORTS,  1893. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  j 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  September  11,  1893.  ' 

School  Commissioner . 

Slr. — You  will  please  transmit  to  this  Department,  on  or  before 
October  15,  next,  your  written  report  concerning  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools  under  your  charge,  touching  briefly 
upon  such  matters  as  you  may  desire  to  bring  to  my  attention. 

Your  report  should  be  comprised  within  four  pages  of  legal 
cap  paper,  and  in  its  preparation  the  following  suggestions  should 
he  observed : 

1.  Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet. 

2.  Begin  first  sheet  as  indicated  on  blank  A  inclosed. 

3.  Consult  thirty -ninth  annual  report  as  to  general  form  of 
written  report.  Formal  introductions  and  conclusions  may  be 
omitted. 

4.  Carefully  revise  your  report,  giving  special  attention  to 
paragraphing,  punctuation,  etc. 

5.  Omit  two  lines  between  different  topics. 

6.  Do  not  include  in  body  of  vour  report  any  of  the  blanks 
inclosed  except  blank  A.  Deference  may  be  made,  however,  in 
your  report,  to  facts  shown  by  the  blanks  as  returned. 

7.  Return  the  accompanying  blanks  properly  filled  out,  with 
vour  written  renort.  The  following  blanks  are  herewith 
inclosed  : 

A.  First  page  of  report  —  General  statistics. 

B.  List  of  school  districts  which  have  not  complied  with  the 
law  in  reference  to  “  health  and  decency  ”  bv  neglecting  to  keep 
outbuildings  in  “  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition.” 

C.  Uniform  examinations — Statistics  for  the  year. 

D.  Uniform  examinations — List  of  first  grade  certificates 
issued  from  October  15,  1*92,  to  October  15,  1893. 

E.  Uniform  examinations  —  List  of  first  grade  certificates 
renewed  from  October  15,  1S92,  to  October  15,  1893. 
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F.  Lists  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  union  or  graded 
schools. 

As  commissioners'  reports  must  go  to  the  printer  by  counties 
in  alphabetical  order,  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should 
reach  the  Department  promptly  at  the  time  indicated  in  order 
that  the  work  may  not  be  delayed.  Publication  can  not  be 
guaranteed  any  report  which  does  not  reach  the  Department  at 
the  time  specified. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CKOOKER, 

State  Super  in  ten  den  t. 


45 
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4.  WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


ALBANY  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Edwin  Hotaling,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWN’S  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees  1 

planted,  1893. 

Bethlehem . 

14 

29 

15 

664 

64,170 

$25,050 

$2,165,127 

$2,276  98 

$4,780  21 

32 

Coeymans . 

14 

25 

17 

723 

71,425 

17,650 

1,731,219 

2.320  76 

4,264  65 

17 

New  Scotland. . . 

16 

29 

18 

616 

56.925 

13,050 

1,761,048 

2,389  45 

5,302  79 

28 

Total . 

44 

83 

50 

2,003 

192,520 

$55,750 

$5,657,394 

$6,987  19 

$14,347  65 

77 

General. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  there  is  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district.  The 
residents  are  willing  and  prompt  to  furnish  needed  material  to 
make  the  school-room  and  surroundings  pleasant,  and  they  also 
demand  good  teachers.  The  aggregate  attendance  of  pupils  is 
annually  falling  off,  attributable  to  our  close  proximity  to  the 
various  schools  in  the  citv  of  Albanv. 

Uniform  Grading. 

The  grading  of  schools  through  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
bv  school  commissioners,  has  been  in  use  the  last  three  vears,  and 
gives  general  satisfaction.  The  teachers  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  this  work,  knowing  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  them  in 
systematically  organizing  and  conducting  their  schools,  and  the 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  attend  more  regularly  and  do.  more  and 
better  work.  From  498  pupils  examined  in  June,  T  granted  202 
certiffcates  and  twenty -one  diplomas.  Teachers  w’ere  allowed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  class  standing  w7ith  the  written 
examination,  in  reporting  to  me. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers*  institute  wns  held  at  Coeyman’s  Junction,  May 
eighth  to  twelfth,  in  charge  of  Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.  We  were 
unusuallv  favored  this  vear,  not  onlv  in  the  instruction  given,  but 
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also  in  those  who  addressed  the  institute.  Hon.  Jared  Sandford, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  Supervisor  of  Institutes  and  Training  Classes,  and  John  L. 
Sweeney,  Inspector  of  Training  Classes,  addressed  the  institute  as 
representatives  of  the  Department.  Dr.  Milne,  Prof.  Wetmore 
and  Miss  Kate  Stoneman.  from  the  Albany  Normal  College,  and 
Commissioner  L.  F.  Stillman  of  Cortland,  gave  valuable  assistance. 

Suggestions. 

I  think  the  change  in  the  annual  school  meeting  is  detrimental 
to  the  general  welfare  of  rural  districts.  The  newly  elected 
trustee  does  not  have  time  before  school  should  begin,  to  make- 
necessary  repairs,  districts  are  loath  to  vote  money  for  any  exten¬ 
sive  repairs,  ^nd  where  such  are  made,  schools  are  very  late  in 
beginning. 

I  believe  if  the  annual  meeting  was  held  the  last  Tuesday  of 
June,  or  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  and  no  school  to  be  in  session 
during  July  and  August,  it  would  be  much  better.  Teachers 
under  existing  laws,  with  only  one  trustee  are  too  uncertain  of  tin  fir 
positions,  and  there  is  an  annual  shifting  from  one  school  to 
another  with  consequent  results.  Under  the  present  system  there 
should  be  three  trustees. 

Town  boards  should  make  alterations  in  school  districts. 

Delmar,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Elias  Young,  School  Commissio?ier. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Berne . 

20 

89 

20 

497 

36  007 

88,150 

8912,966 

82.369  81 

82  148  74 

67 

Westerlo . 

17 

29 

17 

370 

28,289 

7,250 

1,113,675 

2,109  69 

2,119  50 

17 

Rensselaerville  . 

18 

20 

18 

335 

26.304 

4,200 

951,700 

2,091  26 

2,023  93 

21 

Total . 

55 

88 

55 

1,202 

90,600 

819,600 

83,038,341 

86,570  76 

86,291  27 

105 

General. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
school  matters  generally  in  this  commissioner  district.  Trustees 
are  awake  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the  employment  of  the 
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better  grades  of  teachers  and  are  therefore  gradually  advancing 
their  wages. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  successful  graduation,  or  even 
advancement,  of  our  scholars  is  the  extreme  fewness  of  pupils  who 
attend  them.  There  is  an  average  of  less  than  ten  per  school  in 
the  entire  district. 

The  number  of  classes  required  not  being  diminished  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  fewness  of  numbers,  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  interest,  or 
instruct,  the  reading  or  recitation  class  of  our  scholars,  as  much 
as  a  class  of  six  or  more,  who  would,  by  both  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  mutually  create  more  profound  and  varied  research. 

Arbor  Day  was  generally  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  number  of  trees  planted  was  105.  Some  school  grounds  being 
already  well  filled  with  trees,  the  scholars  made  flower-beds,  and 
fitted  up  their  play-grounds  generally.  * 

Most  of  our  schools  have  the  “  Stars  and  Stripes  ”  floating  over 
them. 

Our  institute,  held  in  May,  was  indeed  a  good  one.  Conductor 
Sanford  was  ably  assisted  by  Commissioner  John  D.  Cary,  of  Rich¬ 
field  Springs.  The  attendance  was  good,  the  teachers  attentive, 
and,  I  believe,  most  of  them  were  materiallv  benefited  bv  the 

7  t,'  v 

instruction  there  given. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  favors  and 
courtesies  received. 

Reidsville,  \.  Y. 


ALBANY  COUNTY^  — Third  District. 
James  R.  Main,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  emploj  ed  for 
legal  term 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending 

school. 

Aggregate  days’  at- 1 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

A  mount  of  p  u  b  1  i  c 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. . 

N umber  of  trees 
planted,  1893, 

Guilclerland . 

>4 

20 

19 

675 

67.418 

$17,410 

$1,386,550 

$2,575  58 

$4,872  92 

9 

Knox . 

12 

12 

12 

300 

24,224 

5,225 

596  554 

1.446  02 

1.415  34 

27 

Watervliet  . 

26 

32 

69 

3,740 

437,913 

118,350 

10,388,696 

11,320  61 

28,643  50 

30 

Total . 

52 

64 

100 

4,715 

529,555 

$140,985 

$12,371.8^0 

$15,342  21 

$34,931  76 

66 
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General. 

In  this,  my  third  annual  report,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  the 
steady  advancement  noted  in  former  years  has  continued.  The 
interest  of  the  public  has  increased.  School  buildings  are  invari¬ 
ably  in  good  order,  and  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  outbuildings. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  school 
officers  to  procure  charts,  maps,  etc.,  affording  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  instruction.  If  there  were  a  more  uniform  class  of 
text-books  still  better  results  would  be  obtained.  One  teacher 
has  informed  me  that  with  twenty-two  pupils  on  the  register  she 
had  ten  reading  classes,  and  another  with  twenty-eight  pupils 
had  nine  classes. 

The  change  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August  for 
holding  the  annual  meeting  does  not  meet  with  favor.  Complaint 
is  made  by  officers  and  teachers  that  it  gives  very  little  time  to 
make  selections,  as  schools  generally  open  September  first. 

The  law  requiring  district  clerks  to  file  with  the  town  clerk 

the  list  of  officers,  with  post-office  address  is  not  complied  with 

as  strictly  as  it  should  be.  Consequently  communications  by  the 

commissioner  with  trustees  are  often  misdirected  and  delaved. 

*/ 

I  have  made  sixty-six  official  visits  during  the  year,  and  have 
held  nine  examinations  with  fifty-three  candidates  in  attendance, 
twenty-one  of  whom  obtained  second  grade  certificates,  eighteen 
passing  for  third  grade,  and  fourteen  having  failed.  I  have 
recommended  five  young  ladies  and  one  gentleman  to  the  normal 

schools,  four  at  Albany  and  two  at  Oneonta. 

«/ 

Thirtv-two  districts  observed  Arbor  Dav  and  sixtv-six  trees 

ts  </  C/ 

were  planted. 

Of  the  111  teachers  who  have  taught  during  the  year,  four  hold 
State  certificates,  twenty-one  are  normal  graduates,  and  eightv- 
six  were  licensed  bv  local  officers. 

t/ 

Our  institute,  held  at  Altamont  May  fourth  to  eighth,  inclusive, 
was  very  successful.  Henry  R,  Sanford.  A.  M.,  conductor,  worked 
faithfully  and  efficiently,  assisted  by  Professor  Milne  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Albany  Normal  College. 

Guilderland,  N.  Y. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY  — First  District. 

D.  D.  Dickson,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachei's  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Allen . 

9 

10 

15 

188 

17,120 

$3,355 

$254,630 

$1,032  36 

$570  14 

25 

Almond . 

10 

10 

20 

336 

26 , 8S4 

5,095 

467,143 

1,288  75 

1,780  10 

19 

Angelica . 

8 

11 

17 

332 

35,685 

9,095 

616,074 

1,392  78 

1,566  31 

21 

Belfast . 

7 

8 

14 

363 

44,774 

10,590 

438,199 

1,394  94 

1,853  60 

28 

Birdsall . 

ry 

« 

9 

9 

167 

14,009 

3,385 

210  070 

813  15 

1,057  22 

Ay 

Burns . 

9 

10 

18 

416 

42,368 

12,275 

422,200 

1,655  48 

2,262  38 

6 

Caneadea . 

11 

12 

18 

374 

31  265 

6,830 

414,492 

1,426  92 

1,361  37 

3 

Centerville . 

9 

5 

18 

298 

21,383 

4.075 

361,028 

1,148  20 

802  22 

6 

Granger  . 

7 

7 

15 

279 

21,179 

3,240 

384  103 

954  38 

631  81 

18 

Grove . .  — 

10 

12 

16 

224 

17,998 

3,845 

235  325 

1,142  42 

850  48 

8 

Hume . 

13 

16 

2  2 

474 

47,640 

9  650 

759.247 

1  864  27 

2,319  86 

17 

New  Hudson. . . . 

12 

13 

22 

312 

28,850 

6,540 

547,505 

1  528  46 

1,388  88 

14 

Rushford . 

13 

7 

23 

421 

47,055 

10,597 

616,885 

1,933  50 

4,754  75 

14 

West  Almond. . . 

8 

9 

14 

157 

12,436 

2,610 

170,455 

891  42 

493  55 

23 

Total . 

133 

139 

211 

4,341 

408,647 

$91,182 

$5,897,356 

$18,467  03 

$21,892  67 

204 

General. 

Every  year  has  sliown  progress  and  improvement  in  school 
matters  in  this  district.  School  apparatus  is  being  purchased 
by  trustees  more  extensively  now  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Eepairs  are  being  made,  and  there  are  now  two  new  school-houses 
in  process  of  erection.  A  few  poor  school-houses  still  remain, 
but  the}',  too,  will,  1  think,  soon  disappear.  Several  school-houses 
have  been  extensively  repaired  since  school  meetings,  and  a  good 
year  is  promised.  Two  districts  have  made  additions  to  their 
school -houses,  and  are  now  employing  two  teachers  instead  of  one. 
Two  departments  in  school  districts  having  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pupils  always  work  satisfactorily.  When  the  people1  of  such  dis¬ 
tricts  understand  it  thoroughly,  the  opposition  among  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  progressive  always  ceases.  I  attended  meetings  of  two 
districts  for  this  purpose  during  the  past  school  year. 

I  do  not  think  the  present  library  law  should  continue.  It 
should  be  repealed.  The  practice  of  probating  is  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  People  reporting  ten  dollars  or  twenty-five  dollars 
appropriated,  expecting  to  get  an  equal  amount  from  the  State, 
and  then  that  a  third  or  quarter  of  that  sum  is  coming  to 
them,  are  not  satisfied.  Let  them  have  from  the  State  as  much 
as  they  appropriate,  and  I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  districts  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  chief  effort  should  be 
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made  and  continued  in  placing  dictionaries  in  the  schools.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  districts,  every  year,  that  will  purchase  them, 
if  encouraged  in  any  way,  by  public  money.  If  a  specific  sum,  say 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  were  given  to  every  school  district  in  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  dictionaries  or  other  books, 
and  such  districts  to  duplicate  it,  and  report  to  the  Department 
to  that  effect,  this  object  would  be  secured  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  uniform  system  of  examination  is  working  satisfactorily. 
The  Department  having  assumed  entire  control  of  temporary 
licenses  and  first  grade  certificates,  which  constitute  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  certificates  issued,  and  the  great  volume  of  respon¬ 
sibility  being  involved  in  the  second  and  third  grade  lists,  why 
should  the  Department  not  examine  these  papers  and  issue  certi¬ 
ficates  thereon.  In  six  years  I  have  issued  twenty-six  first  grade 
certificates.  In  the  same  time  I  have  issued  over  a  thousand 
second  and  third  grades.  This  is  where  the  importance  attaches  to 
the  mass  not  to  the  few. 

Our  institute,  conducted  by  Professor  Stout,  was  successful. 
Good,  practical,  common  sense  wTork  and  suggestions  were  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  his  instruction.  In  its  general  results  the  insti¬ 
tute  wras  very  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

Again  in  my  annual  report  I  urge  the  matter  of  text-book  uni¬ 
formity.  The,  education  of  the  youth  is  impeded  by  lack  of  it. 
The  objection  that  State  uniformity  would  not  give  variety,  and 
would  tend  to  narrow  readers  into  a  groove,  is  not  valid.  Why 
can  not  the  great  State  of  New  York  give  variety  ?  Even  the 
lack  of  this  would  be  better  than  the  unlimited  number  of  books 
put  on  the  market,  whose  chief  merit  is  cheapness  and  underselling 
some  one  else.  The  matter  of  quality  and  variety  of  State  uni¬ 
formity  is  one  of  detail.  It  should  not  prevail  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  establishing  State  uniformity.  I  think  anything  short  of 
State  uniformity  will  be  a  failure. 

School  officers  feel  harassed  by  and  through  the  frequent 
changes  in  school  law.  What  is  right  one  year  is  wrong  next,  in 
their  estimation.  I  think  as  few  changes  in  school  law  should  be 
made  as  is  possible,  with  the  necessity  of  the  matter.  If  trustees 
were  lawyers  they  might  keep  pace,  but  frequently  they  declare 
that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  because  the  law  is  changed  so 
often.  This  is  especially  true  of  school  meeting  dates.  Annual 
meetings  should  be  in  the  fore  part  of  August. 

Angelica,  N.  Y. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Stephen  Pollard,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  iu  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Aggregate  days'  at¬ 
tendance  during 
year. 

Whole  number  chil¬ 

dren  attending 
school  during  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Alfred  . 

7 

8 

9 

33.750 

338 

$11,525 

$453,431 

$1,108  42 

$2,491  91 

9 

Alma . 

8 

9 

9 

28.663 

366 

6,560 

311,649 

1,142  58 

2.397  97 

17 

Amity . 

9 

11 

15 

57,054 

519 

23,050 

938,172 

1,678  68 

3,568  31 

10 

Andover . 

8 

8 

13 

46,854 

419 

8,000 

485,399 

1,626  93 

2,565  b7 

20 

Bolivar . 

8 

9 

15 

54.661 

495 

5,470 

639 , 054 

1 ,980  81 

3  263  40 

4 

Clarksville . 

i 

8 

7 

16,046 

190 

4,245 

354,730 

824  92 

869  39 

23 

Cuba . 

9 

9 

16 

63,531 

549 

20,265 

1,328,880 

2,201  19 

3.800  52 

9 

Friendship . 

8 

10 

15 

72,904 

571 

19,925 

87.6,910 

2,078  38 

7,774  10 

10 

Genesee  . 

5 

5 

7 

26,669 

285 

4,010 

357,551 

746  91 

2.601  34 

7 

Independence  . . 

7 

7 

9 

33,426 

341 

5,175 

336,829 

1,188  76 

1,395  86 

11 

Scio . 

#»* 

i 

i 

8 

210  lc4 

i  52 

4,115 

428,501 

953  92 

1,148  10 

3 

Ward . 

8 

10 

8 

10,696 

17- 

3,815 

252,597 

877  89 

579  47 

15 

Wellsville . 

11 

12 

23 

104,107 

1,062 

35,000 

1,644,714 

3,408  13 

8,679  48 

41 

Willing . 

7 

8 

7 

21,853 

263 

4,075 

239,002 

897  30 

799  71 

4 

Wirt . 

u 

11 

13 

32,534 

348 

8,785 

553,340 

1,560  14 

1 ,8i  2  61 

14 

Total . 

120 

132 

174 

624,102 

6,190 

$164,005 

$9,196,759 

$22,544  96 

$43,738  C4 

197 

i 

General. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  has 
undergone  no  material  change  since  my  last  annual  report  >vas 
submitted. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  they  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  date  of  holding  the 
annual  school  meeting  be  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  districts  in  this  county  have  only  one 
trustee.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  schools  open  about  the  first  of 
September.  As  the  annual  meeting  is  now  held  toward  the  last 
of  August,  but  little  time  is  given  for  the  newly-elected  trustee 
to  engage  a  suitable  teacher  and  to  make  the  proper  and  necessary 
arrangements  for  beginning  the  work  of  the  school  year. 

The  people  of  this  commissioner  district  are  almost  universally 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  former  date  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  August 
was  as  generallv  satisfactory. 

Belmont,  N.  Y. 
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BROOME  COUNTY  — First  District. 


J.  W.  Kniskern,  School  Commissio?ier. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed1  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received 

from  State* 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  18{)3. 

Chenango . 

13 

22 

12 

266 

25,629 

$6,120 

$866,050 

$1,440  96 

$1,567  47 

28- 

Colesville . 

28 

51 

30 

719 

60,581 

12,285 

1,384,516 

3,527  70 

3,664  03 

8 

Conklin . 

8 

15 

9 

264 

23,750 

4,300 

539,880 

981  48 

1,511  97 

16* 

Fenton  . 

9 

10 

10 

256 

19,800 

4,245 

488,633 

1,173  95 

1,142  57 

7 

Kirkwood  . 

11 

19 

11 

281 

28,165 

5,6C0 

692,175 

1,325  59 

2,249  91 

5 

Sanford . 

23 

46 

33 

799 

77,626 

25,215 

1,147,719 

4.048  33 

6,944  05 

22 

Windsor . 

24 

36 

28 

678 

62,384 

17,675 

1,315,842 

3,158  06 

4,267  17 

46 

Total  . 

116 

199 

1&3 

3,263 

297,935 

$75,440 

$6,434,815 

$15,656  07 

$21,347  17 

132 

General. 

During*  tlie  year  1  have  made  199  official  visits.  The  number  of 
candidates  at  the  uniform  examinations  for  one  year  was  257,  of 
whom  seventy -one  received  second  grade  licenses  and  fifty-one 
received  third  grade  licenses.  During  the  year  one  new  school- 
house  has  been  built,  in  district  No.  8,  Kirkwood.  Two  were 
begun  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  are  now  completed,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  No.  11,  Chenango,  and  No.  27,  Sanford.  Many  more  dis¬ 
tricts  have  made  substantial  improvements,  notably  the  union 
schools  at  Deposit  and  Windsor,  which  have  both  been  provided 
with  new  and  improved  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
These  schools  continue  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  institute,  held  at  Windsor  in  May,  was  fortunate  in  a  week 
of  pleasant  weather,  and  was  a  pronounced  success,  being  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  Broome  county.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  Conductor  McLachlan  and  his  assistants  was  both 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

Conclusion. 

Concluding,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Department 
for  many  courtesies;  to  my  senior  colleague,  Commissioner  Luskr 
for  worthy  example  and  wise  counsel,  and  to  all  those  who  have 
sustained  and  co-operated  with  me  in  my  sincere  efforts  to 
encourage  improvements  to  schools  and  their  environments. 

46 
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During  these  three  busy,  happy  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  see  school  sites  enlarged  and  school-houses  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  comfortable  and  convenient.  Many  schools  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  blackboards,  dictionaries  and  other  necessary  helps, 
and  nearly  every  school  has  a  hag*. 

Teachers,  trustees  and  people  have  been  moving  forward  all 
along  the  line,  and  seem  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  building 
up  our  common  schools  to  a  condition  of  greater  usefulness. 

The  people  are  proud  of  their  spirit  of  progress,  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  district  which,  having  made  improvement,  would 
be  willing  to  take  one  step  backward. 

Deposit.  N.  Y. 


BROOME  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
J.  L.  Lusk,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  otlicial 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts.  | 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State.  | 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Barker . 

13 

16 

16 

383 

37,595 

$9,600 

$895,137 

$1,955  91 

$2,023  76 

•  •  •  • 

Binghamton  .... 

6 

10 

7 

183 

12,850 

2.400 

2C2,020 

791  56 

614  51 

5 

Dickinson . 

2 

4 

6 

103 

11,522 

1,500 

307,900 

635  37 

902  64 

2 

Lisle . 

12 

22 

17 

419 

45,548 

9,175 

673,027 

2,073  13 

2,624  18 

9 

Maine . 

12 

17 

13 

329 

27,924 

4,750 

506,327 

1,508  80 

1,169  02 

11 

Nanticoke . 

7 

7 

7 

157 

13,809 

1,900 

197,972 

804  15 

613  11 

3 

Triangle . 

11 

18 

17 

433 

47,494 

10.100 

853,620 

2,072  42 

3,100  20 

21 

Union . 

16 

28 

23 

701 

76,924 

16,500 

1,743,908 

2,887  97 

6,051  42 

17 

Vestal  . . 

15 

18 

18 

537 

43,474 

6.400 

839,185 

2,168  28 

2,084  81 

34 

Total . 

94 

140 

124 

3,245 

317,140 

$62,325 

$6,219,096 

$14,897  59 

$19,183  65 

102 

Examinations. 

This  district  has  ninety-four  school-houses  in  which  125  teachers 
are  emploved  simultaneouslv  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more.  Dur- 

J.  1/  «.  Is 

ing  the  past  year  in  the  examinations  held  at  Union,  Binghamton, 
Whitney's  Point  and  Lisle,  there  were  186  different  candidates, 
and  of  this  number  103  failed  to  secure  certificates  of  any  grade. 
Of  certificates  now  in  force  there  are  twenty-three  third  grade, 
100  second  grade,  nine  first  grade  and  twelve  State  and  normal. 
Successful  experience  in  teaching  should  be  allowed  to  count 
more  in  determining  who  are  entitled  to  certificates. 

Evidences  of  Progress. 

While  there  has  been  little  building  during  the  past  year  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  during  the  past  twelve  years 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  thirty  new  school-houses  built 
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and  forty  or  more  extensively  repaired;  sixty-seven  seated  with 
patent  seats  and  desks,  old  and  miscellaneous  text-books  replaced 
bv  a  uniformity  of  new  and  modern  ones  free  of  cost  to  the  people; 
a  graded  course  of  studies  established;  a  uniform  system  of  exami¬ 
nations  for  pupils  and  teachers;  eighty-five  school-houses  provided 
with  charts  and  maps,  and  6,000  square  feet  of  blackboard  sur¬ 
face  added;  the  boundaries  of  most  of  the  districts  changed  and 
several  new  districts  formed  and  others  dissolved;  many  school 
grounds  beautified  with  trees  and  flowers;  the  district  quota 
increased  from  forty-four  dollars  to  $100  'and  the  State  school 
moneys  increased  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  patriotism  of  boys  and  girls  unfurling  the  flag 
in  every  school  district.  Eighteen  pupils  have  this  year  received 
diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  eight  years  common  school 
course. 

Patrons,  Trustees  and  Teachers. 

Patrons  have  ever  been  ready,  willing  and  prompt  to  carry  out 
suggestions  deemed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  children. 

The  trustees  have  been  self-sacrificing  and  faithful  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  too  often  thankless  duties,  and  should  in  some 
way  be  compensated  for  extra  services  rendered.  The  teachers 
have  been  hard-working  and  progressive,  and  for  the  past  few 
years  the  large  schools  have  been  in  charge  of  most  efficient 
normal  graduates. 

That  the  teachers  are  wide  awake  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
three  years  ago,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Morrow,  of 
Union,  they  organized  and  maintained  a  midsummer  school  at 
Whitney’s  Point.,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  school 
this  year  held  its  third  and  best  session.  The  high  standard  of 
work  reached  in  previous  years  was  fully  maintained,  and  the 
school  retained  its  peculiar  character  as  a  summer  school  where 
students  study  hard.  The  new  course  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  and  attracted  many  students  from  distant  places  who 
were  studying  for  first  grade  or  State  certificates.  The  following 
constituted  the  able  corps  of  instructors  this  year:  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Peck,  F.  S.  Gamage,  E.  Wr.  Newton,  E.  G.  Lantman,  F.  W.  Crumb, 
E.  R.  TVinslow,  A.  R.  Mason,  E.  E.  Smith,  H.  T.  Morrow,  Misses 
Agnes  G.  Ells,  L.  B.  Thomson  and  Fanny  Hyde. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  institute  held  at  Chenango  Forks,  with  Prof.  H.  R.  Sanford, 
conductor,  was  very  successful,  and  the  school  exhibit  the  best 
ever  given  in  this  district.  The  teachers  decided  to  arrange  work 
for  display  in  the  State’s  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
but,  after  the  institute  closed,  the  commissioner  found  it  impos- 
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sible  to  prepare  the  work  in  the  short  time  allotted,  as  the  schools 
are  so  scattered  and  many  were  closed.  The  teachers,  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  interesting  address  of  Hon.  G.  F.  Powell,  on  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,”  passed,  with  enthusiasm,  the  following: 

“Resolved,  That  since  we,  as  teachers,  realize  that  the  future 
of  our  farmers  and  country  depends  on  an  increased  knowledge 
of  scientific  agriculture,  we  indorse  and  will  promote  the  move¬ 
ment  represented  by  Hon.  Gr.  F.  Powell.” 

Principal  E.  E.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  and  of 
Amherst  College,  will  teach  the  subject  in  Union  Academy  next 
winter.  I  deeply  regret  not  having  enlisted  in  this  reform  much 
earlier. 

The  superintendent  of  Bay  City  schools,  Mich.,  writes  me  that 
the  principles  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  their  city  schools,  and 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  the  farmers  of  our  land  will 
permit  our  rural  schools  to  ignore  utterly  the  teaching  of  any¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
subject  must,  at  some  time,  occupy  an  important  place  in  every 
course  of  study.” 

The  new  move. is  favored  in  other  states;  the  chemist  of  lie 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
heartily  indorses  it;  also  many  of  the  school  commissioners, 
teachers’  institutes,  farmers’  institutes,  Cornell  University,  the 
State  Grange,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

It  seems  only  to  remain  for  your  ably-conducted  and  already 
overworked  Department  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Outside  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  State  your  conductors 
reach  500,000  children  of  farmers  through  the  14,000  teachers 
attending  institutes.  Forty-five  minutes  a  year  in  each  institute 
devoted  to  giving  an  insight  along  this  line  would  be  worth 
infinitely  more  than  the  same  time  spent  on  text-book  matter. 
It  is  neither  my  province  nor  wish  to  criticise  the  work  of  our 
institutes.  But  with  perfection  not  yet  attained,  who  shall  decide 
that  this  kind  of  instruction  shall  have  no  place  in  our  schools? 

It  is  claimed  that  more  educational  books  have  been  published 
in  the  past  two  decades  than  there  were  in  all  the  years  before. 
To  this  subject  we  welcome  all  such  aids.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
how  to  plant  corn,  but  how  to  educate  boys  and  girls  to  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  especially  among  that 
class  of  our  citizens  who  constitute  the  very  backbone  and  sinew 

is 

of  our  body  politic. 

Female  Teachers. 

Five-sixths  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  and  of  the  State  are 
females.  Women  have  been  and  are  largely  instrumental  in 
canwing  forward  educational  reforms.  And  with  the  added 
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responsibility  of  the  ballot  for  trustee  and  commissioner  we  are 
justified  in  anticipating  greater  results. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  quote  the  words  of  Hon.  P.  P. 
Rogers  in  response  to  the  toast,  “  The  Ladies,”  at  the  fourth 
annual  State  convention  of  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  held  in 
this  city:  “You  will  judge  that  I  favor  woman's  rights.  To  the 
fullest  extent  I  do.  I  would  give  her  every  civil  right  possessed 
by  her  brothers,  including  the  right  of  suffrage  and  on  the  same 
terms.  I  know  she  is  as  honest  as  he.  I  believe  she  is  as  wise. 
Xor  do  I  believe  she  would  be  contaminated  by  it.  I  think  she 
would  give  us  clearer  politics,  counteract  the  influence  of  the  dive 
and  the  brothel,  put  politicians  on  their  good  behavior  and  so 
hasten  the  good  time  coming.” 

In  closing  this,  my  twelfth  and  last  annual  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  courtesies 
received;  to  the  press  of  P»roome  county  for  the  multitude  of 
kindly  and  helpful  notices;  to  my  worthy  colleague.  Com.  Knis- 
kern,  for  official  courtesies:  to  the  patrons  for  their  many  thou¬ 
sand  acts  of  kindness,  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  diligence 
in  school  work  and  devotion  to  the  flag. 

Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


C ATTAR AUGLkS  COLTXTY — First  District. 
Clark  D.  Day,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted, 1893. 

Allegany  . 

14 

13 

22 

893 

102,653 

$18,510 

$1,150,215 

$3,143  33 

$5,297  46 

33 

Ashford  . 

13 

9 

13 

372 

34.926 

6.100 

741.047 

1,561  12 

1,582  51 

31 

Ellicottville . 

11 

7 

15 

555 

71  797 

21,580 

756,257 

1.875  39 

5,623  29 

26 

Farmersville. . . . 

10 

9 

10 

255 

22,808 

3,700 

649,467 

1.130  85 

1,009  48 

27 

Franklinville  . . . 

12 

10 

15 

515 

55.346 

9.715 

1,384.450 

1.876  14 

2,295  69 

25 

Freedom . 

11 

8 

12 

280 

26,613 

4.000 

546,319 

1,365  31 

1,273  34 

5 

Hinsdale . 

8 

4 

11 

337 

34,630 

9.450 

680,153 

1.187  47 

2,158  67 

14 

Humphrey . 

7 

5 

7 

192 

18.936 

4.0.55 

254,719 

829  12 

689  55 

18 

Ischua . 

8 

8 

193 

190,93 

3,230 

360,292 

919  73 

687  23 

14 

Lyndon . 

6 

4 

68 

151 

14,095 

3,040 

275,217 

660  77 

513  89 

16 

Machias . 

14 

12 

16 

493 

39,432 

8,160 

792,276 

1,767  68 

1,917  93 

28 

Olean . 

7 

7 

51 

2,456 

301,382 

136.200 

4,345,634 

7,888  86 

32,030  75 

11 

Portville . 

10 

rr 

i 

15 

603 

61,023 

9,475 

666,449 

1,893  10 

3,535  P8 

11 

Yorkshire . 

9 

9 

13 

424 

40,210 

12,550 

633,248 

1,475  34 

3,754  55 

- 

16 

Total . 

140 

104 

214 

7,719 

842,944 

$249,855 

$13,205,733 

$27,674  21 

$62,370  33 

275 
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General. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  teachers  of  this  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  present  attain¬ 
ments,  but  are  constantly  striving  to  do  better  work.  There  has 
also  been  a  commendable  zeal  noticeable  on  the  part  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  in  several  localities  to  co-operate  with  the 
teachers  in  helping  toward  advancement. 

Four  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  several 
thoroughly  repaired  during  the  year.  Two  more  new  school 
buildings  are  being  erected  in  the  town  of  Franklinville.  The 
school  at  Dele  van  has  just  been  organized  a  union  free  school. 

Two  teachers’  training  classes  were  organized  in  this  district, 
one  under  Professor  Hamilton  Terry,  of  Franklinville,  the  other 
under  Professor  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Portville.  P>oth  did  thorough 
work,  as  was  attested  at  their  examinations  in  June. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers’  institute  was  held  in  Morgan  hall,  Franklinville, 
commencing  September  25,  and  was  conducted  by  Professor  A.  C. 
McLachlan,  assisted  by  Professor  Fox  Holden,  superintendent  of 
the  Olean  schools,  and  Professor  A.  I.  Bishop,  of  the  Buffalo  nor¬ 
mal.  The  institute  was  not  only  interesting  but  profitable  to  all 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  attend. 

In  so  large  a  district  as  this,  the  commissioner  is  compelled  to 
devote  too  much  time  to  clerical  work  to  supervise  schools  as 
thoroughly  as  lie  ought.  I  have  found  a  greater  amount  of  work 
required  than  was  anticipated  when  I  began.  I  have  endeavored 
to  do  this  work  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  Notwithstanding 
this,  as  I  look  over  the  past,  I  can  see  many  mistakes.  But  I  can 
say  that  I  have  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  having  given  my  whole  time  and  attention  thereto. 

In  closing  this,  my  last  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  the  teachers  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  work  in  which  we  have  been  associated  during 
the  past  three  years. 

Machias,  N.  Y. 
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CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
Stanley  N.  Wheaton,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  lecral  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
_ planted,  1893. 

Carrollton . 

6 

4 

15 

539 

57,679 

SI 2, 750 

$607,185 

$1,924  75 

$5,162  07 

1 

Conewango . 

11 

6 

15 

334- 

37,733 

7,845 

187,713 

1,553  24 

4.088  24 

17 

Coldspring . 

7 

6 

8 

182 

17.395 

3,220 

273,070 

934  07 

1,083  33 

5 

Dayton . 

10 

6 

17 

505 

49,330 

12,345 

664,676 

2,064  86 

2,656  68 

6 

East  Otto . 

9 

5 

11 

322 

30,170 

4,125 

509,860 

1,301  10 

2,100  69 

8 

Elko . 

3 

2 

3 

79 

7.539 

1,255 

165,745 

353  12 

429  83 

4 

Great  Valley. . . . 

10 

6 

13 

459 

39,744 

5,810 

660.427 

1,571  91 

1.863  21 

21 

Leon . 

10 

3 

11 

231 

21,143 

4,345 

444,917 

1,259  60 

1,356  80 

26 

Little  Valley. . . . 

6 

7 

10 

368 

39,362 

14,705 

489,082 

1,200  84 

4,240  27 

8 

Mansfield . 

10 

5 

10 

255 

21,668 

4,485 

578,003 

1,151  67 

945  11 

10 

Napoli . 

7 

5 

7 

162 

14,646 

3,765 

355.918 

816  54 

1,114  41 

14 

New  Albion . 

7 

4 

13 

506 

61,399 

20,530 

610,313 

1,737  29 

3,039  91 

1 4 

Otto . 

8 

4 

9 

249 

22,752 

33,000 

532,230 

1,085  10 

1,703  11 

22 

Perry sburgh. . . . 

9 

3 

10 

226 

19,919 

7,815 

421,921 

1,165  51 

1,327  81 

IT 

Persia . 

6 

2 

14 

373 

43,886 

15,250 

1.016,468 

2.330  31 

3,753  57 

15 

Randolph . 

11 

6 

16 

570 

67,642 

25 , 95C 

725,511 

2;  098  67 

8 '944  75 

20 

Red  House . 

6 

2 

6 

195 

16,263 

2,035 

243,760 

739  80 

1,012  63 

17 

Salamanca . 

6 

4 

26 

891 

119,805 

47,970 

1,001,623 

4,184  59 

11,364  66 

& 

South  Valley. . . . 

5 

2 

6 

127 

9,929 

3,470 

120,665 

675  56 

967  06 

4 

Total . 

147 

82 

220 

6,573 

698,009 

$230,670 

$10,209,137 

$28,148  53 

$57,154  14 

244 

General. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  is 
steadily  improving*.  Reviewing  my  six  years’  administration,  I 
am  gratified  to  see  many  improvements,  and  a  marked  progress 
toward  a  higher  plane  of  education  for  our  country  schools. 
While  the  improvement  is  more  marked  in  the  graded  schools,  all 
of  which  are  under  excellent  management,  still,  the  district 
schools  of  to-day  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  better  teachers, 
with  newer  methods,  commanding  better  wages,  are  indispensable, 
if  they  are  to  keep  step  with  the  reform  which  is  going  on  alt 
around  them.  I  have  had  more  calls  from  district  school  trustees,, 
asking  for  good,  experienced  teachers,  and  offering  a  fair  price 
for  their  services,  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
Several  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  reseated,  and  the 
grounds  of  many  improved  and  made  much  more  pleasant  ancf 
inviting,  this  latter  being  due  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of 
Arbor  Day. 

Since  my  last  report  the  villagers  of  Cattaraugus  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  beautiful  brick  school-house  by  fire.  They 
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Immediately  commenced  a  new  one,  on  the  old  site,  to  cost  $18,000. 
It  is  nearly  completed.  The  village  of  East  Otto  has  built  a  new 
school-house  this  year,  and  one  has  also  been  built  in  the  town  of 
Randolph, — -the  latter  a  district  school. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  have  always  advocated  giving  second  grade  candidates  two 
days  for  their  examinations,  therefore,  was  much  gratified  to  see 
It  made  one  of  the  new  regulations.  T  still  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  primary  teachers  making  that  work  their  specialty,  and 
expecting  to  continue  the  same,  should  not  be  required  to  pass  as 
rigid  an  examination  as  those  expecting  to  teach  the  higher 
branches  and  more  advanced  work.  While  their  experience  and 
preparation  for  that  special  work  is  of  vast  importance  to  them, 
they  can  hardly  help  becoming  rusty  in  more  advanced  work, 
unless  they  give  valuable  time  to  study,  that,  in  my  opinion,  could 
be  better  employed  in  improving  their  own  especial  work. 

Those,  also,  who  make  a  specialty  of  some  particular  branch  of 
study,  such  as  penmanship,  drawing  or  music,  and  are'  employed 
to  teach  just  that,  and  no  more,  I  think,  should  not  be  required  to 
pass  a  full  examination,  when  they  are  proficient  in  their  especial 
branches.  While  the  uniform  system,  is  a  grand  one,  still,  I  think, 
there  is  too  much  time  spent  on  useless  work  by  the  commissioners, 
required  by  the  Department,  that  might  be  better  spent  in  visiting 
schools,  if  they  were  allowed  a  little  more  discretion,  as  to  a 
teacher's  merits.  Experience,  natural  ability,  and  tact,  could 
count  in  a  teacher  as  well  as  simply  being  able  to  pass  the  exam¬ 
inations.  Many  good,  experienced  teachers,  who  are  not  able  to 
pass  the  uniform  examinations,  as  so  many  new  topics  are 
required,  and  they  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  fit  themselves, 
are  being  retired  by  sixteen-year  old  teachers,  without  any 
experience,  but  being  fresh  from  school  are,  therefore,  able  to  pass 
the  examinations. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say,  that  as  this  is  my 
last  report,  my  term  expiring  with  this  year,  that  whatever 
success  I  have  achieved,  and  whatever  good  I  have  done,  has 
been,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  hearty  support  given  me  by 
teachers  and  patrons,  as  well  as  the  Department  at  Albany.  I 
wish  to  thank  them  all  for  the  courteous  consideration  which  I 
have  uniformly  received  during  my  six  years'  experience  as  school 
commissioner. 

Little  Valley,  Is.  Y. 
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CAYUGA  COUNTY  — First  District. 
George  A.  Cooper,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Brutus . 

7 

12 

15 

645 

87,880 

$14,100 

$1,941,588 

$2,325  73 

$3,868  50 

15 

Cato . 

12 

22 

14 

323 

31,214 

8,700 

990,994 

1,706  38 

1,590  97 

16 

Conquest . 

13 

18 

14 

371 

30,496 

5,900 

818,500 

1,720  35 

1,566  55 

16 

Ira  . 

14 

23 

16 

365 

27,915 

10.070 

909.124 

1,898  72 

2,259  61 

62 

Mentz . 

5 

6 

11 

410 

49,266 

13,000 

842,552 

1,501  25 

2,210  40 

3 

Montezuma . 

7 

5 

8 

228 

20,977 

3,659 

779,562 

995  28 

1,352  51 

9 

Sterling . 

14 

20 

22 

694 

59,373 

8,485 

964  427 

2,82 2  22 

2,349  18 

8 

Sennett  . 

11 

19 

12 

272 

25,836 

6.650 

769,856 

1,419  83 

1,315  66 

8 

Troop . 

6 

8 

7 

210 

18,618 

5,710 

623,257 

846  87 

984  29 

2 

Victory  . 

15 

31 

16 

389 

30,094 

6,905 

584,232 

1,916  16 

1,480  05 

18 

Total . 

104 

164 

135 

3,907 

381,669 

$83,170 

$9,224,092 

$17,152  79 

$18,977  72 

152 

General. 

Having  commenced  the  work  in  this  district  in  March  last, 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Commissioner  J.  Ervin  Olmstead,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  schools  with  last 
year.  I  find  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  interested  in  their 
work,  and  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  under  their 
charge. 

There  was  one  training  class  in  this  district  during  the  past 
year,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  G.  A.  Jacobs,  at  Fair  Haven. 
The  instruction  given  was  practical,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  benefit 
during  the  next  year. 

The  grading  system  is  doing  a  great  deal  towards  encouraging 
the  pupils  to  a  more  regular  attendance,  and  the  teachers  to  more 
thorough  work. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  library  law  of  1892,  the  school  in 
this  district  received  from  the  State,  $157.62.  This  money,  .vith 
that  raised  in  the  districts,  went  in  almost  every  case  to  buy 
dictionaries. 

There  are  still  quite  a  number  of  schools  without  a  dictionary, 
and  it  shall  be  my  chief  aim  during  the  next  year  to  have  the 
want  supplied. 

There  has  been  quite  an  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
maps,  charts  and  supplementary  reading  matter  during  the  year, 
which  shows  that  trustees  are  becoming  interested  in  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  instruction. 

47 
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There  has  been  one  institute  held  since  the  last  report.  While 
the  number  registered  was  not  as  great  as  some  former  ones, 
still  the  attendance  and  attention  showed  that  the  work  of  Prof. 
MacLaclilan  and  Mrs.  Burke  was  both  appreciated  and  understood. 

Martyille,  hT.  Y. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
Nelson  J.  Adams,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school-  1 

house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

i 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted,  1893.  1 

Aurelius . 

9 

12 

10 

306 

30,144 

$5,900 

$955,354 

$1,260  03 

$1,879  59 

10 

Fleming . 

7 

14 

7 

149 

14,245 

5,385 

504,231 

839  25 

1.123  37 

•  •  •  • 

Genoa  . 

13 

16 

15 

406 

42,287 

8,935 

803,984 

1,767  82 

2,421  97 

11 

Ledyard  . 

12 

13 

13 

355 

35,693 

6,730 

875,747 

1,616  68 

2,123  62 

\  19 

Locke  . 

9 

11 

9 

216 

19,448 

4,410 

463,386 

1,142  32 

1,314  12 

6 

Moravia . 

8 

12 

16 

584 

70,487 

15,675 

1,377,075 

2,130  68 

3,559  60 

8 

Niles . 

12 

17 

12 

292 

24,358 

5  560 

732,725 

1,424  15 

1,958  33 

14 

Owasco  . 

7 

11 

8 

177 

16,983 

5  480 

877.198 

958  64 

1.984  37 

2 

Scipio  . 

14 

27 

14 

384 

31,630 

7,240 

937,214 

1,673  69 

1,950  09 

69 

Sempronius  .... 

9 

11 

9 

178 

15,001 

4,630 

413,847 

1,066  97 

938  02 

1 

Springport . 

8 

12 

14 

467 

49.675 

5,050 

1,014,406 

1,014  83 

822  78 

13 

Sumner  Hill  .... 

9 

10 

9 

161 

12,335 

3,850 

313,010 

1  607  18 

3,481  20 

6 

Venice . 

13 

17 

13 

333 

28,012 

6,455 

775,742 

1,542  26 

1,460  27 

11 

Total . 

130 

183 

149 

4,008 

390,298 

$85,300 

$10,043,919 

$18,044  50 

$25,017  33 

170 

General. 

The  schools  of  this  district  are  generally  in  good  condition,  and 
gradually  improving.  This  improvement  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  graded  and  union  schools.  These  schools  draw  considerable 
support  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  this  way  detract 
from  the  rural  schools  by  taking  the  brightest  and  best 
pupils. 

The  school  building  at  Cayuga  village  has  been  enlarged  and 
another  department  added.  This  is  a  much-needed  improvement. 
Teachers  are  working  hard  to  keep  abreast  with  the  new  improve¬ 
ments  and  methods  of  teaching,  but  in  some  instances  they  do 
not  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  from  school  oflicers 
and  patrons  they  are  entitled  to,  and,  consequently,  their  work  is 
made  doubly  difficult  and  unavailing.  Some  conditions  prevail 
which  are  attributable  to  the  laws,  which  can  not  be  remedied 
except  by  change  of  law.  We  still  live1  in  hopes  that  some  of  these 
conditions  will  be  attended  to  by  our  legislators. 
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The  granting  of  so  many  third-grade  certificates  is  a  great 
detriment  to  our  schools,  as  it  causes  a  continual  change  in 
teachers.  When,  occasionally,  one  teacher  gets  the  school  in 
working  order  another  is  hired  to  take  her  place  and  the  school 
has  to  he  reorganized.  I  believe  that  no  certificate  should  be 
issued  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  year,  and  that  teachers  should 
be  hired  for  a  corresponding  length  of  time. 

A  revised  code  of  school  laws  is  very  much  needed,  the  one  now 
in  use  being  entirelv  out  of  date.  So  many  laws  have  been 
changed  that  the  old  school  code  is  thus  rendered  an  unsafe  guide 
by  which  to  transact  business. 

Our  institute,  which  has  just  closed  its  session  at  Moravia, 
registered  191  teachers.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  practical 
and,  consequently,  profitable  sessions  we  have  ever  had.  Con¬ 
ductor  McLachlan,  although  a  new  man  at  the  business,  is  rapidly 
gaining  esteem  of  teachers  and  educators  wherever  he  goes.  Miss 
Rice  gave  us  a  splendid  work  on  drawing,  which  was  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  teachers. 

Fleming,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  — First  District. 
C.  C.  Hill,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  scbool- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Busti . 

12 

14 

15 

430 

35,984 

SI  1,763 

S775,182 

$1,679  74 

$3,017  20 

41 

Chautauqua  .... 

21 

30 

27 

695 

71,148 

33,870 

1,838,569 

3,363  89 

5,345  96 

2& 

Clymer . 

7 

13 

9 

358 

32,378 

5,595 

476,597 

1,170  45 

1,389  13 

8 

French  Creek . . . 

9 

11 

9 

245 

17,696 

3,570 

251,994 

1,055  99 

578  21 

17 

Harmony . 

22 

35 

27 

705 

64,125 

19,720 

1,338,031 

3,227  62 

4,425  16 

20 

Mina . 

13 

15 

14 

388 

32,988 

9,375 

530,460 

1,680  46 

1,791  10 

11 

Sherman . 

8 

11 

15 

392 

40,919 

13,151 

772,737 

1,718  77 

2,685  89 

r*> 

( 

Total . 

92 

129 

116 

3,213 

195,238 

S97,044 

$5,983,570 

$13,896  92 

$19,232  65 

130 

Condition  of  Schools. 

By  comparing  the  above  table  with  similar  ones  of  previous 
years,  a  steady  progress  in  the  schools  of  this  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  apparent.  All  the  schools  in  this  district  are  now 
graded  and  are  doing  more  efficient  work  under  the  graded  system 
than  they  have  previously  done.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  take 
more  interest  in  school  work  and  better  results  are  obtained. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers’  institute  for  this  commissioner  district  was  held 
at  Sherman,  November  11,  1892,  Professor  I.  H.  Stout  conductor. 
It  was  pronounced  by  the  teachers  to  be  the  best  institute  ever 

held  in  this  district,  and  Professor  Stout  made  many  warm 

'  */ 

friends  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

General. 

/  During  the  year  school  district  No.  1,  Busti,  has  erected  a  fine 
new  school  building,  costing  about  $8,000,  and  equipped  with 
modern  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  change  of  date  for  holding  annual  school  meeting  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  commissioner  district,  and  we 
would  urge  that  it  be  changed  back  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 
At  present,  in  union  school  districts  having  over  300  children,  the 
annual  school  meeting  does  not  occur  until  after  the  election  of 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  which  ought  not  to  be. 

We  are  still  looking  forward  to  the  adoption  of  the  township 
system. 

ClYMER,  N  V. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
W.  A.  Holcomb,  School  Commissioner. 


• 

TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  Dublic 
money  receiyed'  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Arkwright . 

8 

8 

8 

253 

24,222 

$2,750 

$330,180 

$966  98 

$1,030  68 

2 

Hanover . 

16 

10 

32 

1,112 

131,231 

42,510 

1,757,656 

4,166  05 

7,109  71 

17 

Portland . 

11 

13 

14 

515 

44,825 

13,035 

1,359,243 

1,818  64 

4,091  76 

27 

Pomfret . 

17 

8 

21 

771 

76,096 

13,840 

2,800,496 

2,780  77 

5,536  86 

7 

Ripley . 

11 

17 

14 

464 

41,056 

16,620 

1,342,824 

1,767  41 

3,783  10 

11 

Sheridan . 

10 

8 

10 

285 

26,696 

7,800 

962,654 

1,244  00 

1,769  92 

18 

Villen  ova . 

11 

9 

11 

200 

17,314 

5,280 

323,202 

l,24f  27 

1,044  27 

2 

Westfield . 

13 

20 

24 

842 

89,327 

62,775 

2,130,463 

4,075  39 

5,805  47 

23 

Total . 

97 

93 

134 

4,442 

450,767 

$164,610 

$11,206,718 

$18,066  51 

$30,171  77 

107 

General. 

While  we  have  no  great  changes  to  report  since  our  last  annual 
report,  we  are  pleased  to  report  steady  progress  and  a  continued 
healthy  growth. 

The  teachers  of  the  past  year  are  deserving  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion  for  their  efficient  work  and  untiring  efforts  to  bring  our 
schools  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
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Tlie  institute,  conducted  last  winter  by  Professor  I.  H.  Stout,  was 
a  feature  of  importance.  The  work  was  plain  and  practical,  so 
that  teachers  could  make  use  of  the  suggestions,  and  I  believe  as 
a  result  teachers  have  demonstrated  in  their  work  a  higher  and 
truer  conception  of  the  teacher  and  liis  work. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  graded  the  district  schools, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  myself  and  teachers.  Much 
time  is  thus  saved,  and  less  of  what  might  be  termed  experimental 
teaching  is  done.  Pupils  seem  to  feel  as  if  they  were  making 
definite  progress  and  are  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  in 
their  work.  This  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to  the  teacher,  and 
is  a  source  of  encouragement  and  emulation. 

We  regret  that  the  township  bill  is  not  yet  a  law,  and  upon  our 
statute  books,  but  we  still  have  hopes  for  its  final  adoption,  for 
we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  measures  needful  to  higher 
excellence  in  educational  work. 

We  desire  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for 
the  many  courtesies  shown  us. 

Ripley,  X.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 
J.  R.  Flagg,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term, 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

1  _  1  1 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

I _ 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Carroll . 

10 

18 

15 

511 

57,783 

$11,165 

$444,203 

$1,873  32 

$2,741  86 

17 

Charlotte  . 

11 

12 

17 

430 

40,399 

11,607 

568,931 

1,903  49 

2,916  68 

21 

Cherry  Creek  . . . 

9 

13 

12 

312 

31,094 

4,630 

437,990 

1,468  35 

2,023  55 

16. 

Ellery . 

13 

17 

13 

263 

24,838 

6.160 

763,638 

1,445  12 

1,979  04 

12 

EUicott . 

9 

15 

10 

372 

32,828 

7,840 

666,462 

1,382  30 

2,027  13 

5 

Ellington . 

11 

14 

14 

412 

44,561 

7,750 

464,716 

1,611  06 

1,992  66 

16 

Gerry . 

9 

14 

10 

285 

27,763 

5,290 

471,333 

1,220  90 

1,449  28 

t 

Kiantone  . 

5 

9 

5 

136 

11,587 

2,2:5 

267.836 

619  69 

573  55 

8 

Poland . 

8 

13 

11 

370 

37,846 

5,675 

564,512 

1,534  25 

2,219  13 

3 

Stockton  . 

10 

12 

12 

366 

35,536 

9,091 

709,666 

1,425  75 

2,704  47 

16 

Total . 

95 

137 

119 

3,457 

344,235 

$71,483 

$5,359,287 

$14,484  23 

$20,627  35 

121 

General. 

It  is  evident  that  the  patrons  of  our  schools  are  constantly 
becoming  more  interested  in  school  affairs,  which  is  believed  to  be 
an  indication  that  some  progress  is  being  made  along  educational 

lines. 
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The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  the 
rural  schools,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  carefully  grading 
them,  adds  very  much  to  their  efficiency,  while  the  inspiration  it 
gives  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  is  very  advantageous,  and  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  work  performed. 

School  Buildings. 

Two  brick  school  buildings  are  being  erected  at  the  present 
time.  The  one  in  union  school  district  No.  6,  Ellicott,  is  to  cost 
the  sum  of  $12,000,  and,  when  completed,  it  is  believed  it  will  be  a 
model  house  in  every  respect.  It  is  to  be  heated  and  ventilated 
by  the  Smead  system  which  is  so  favorably  known. 

The  other  house  is  being  built  in  district  No.  8,  town  of  Poland, 
at  an  expense  of  $1,800.  It  is  modeled  after  plan  No.  10  of  the 
designs  issued  by  the  Department,  and,  when  completed,  will  be  a 
fine  building,  as  w  ell  as  very  healthful  and  commodious  for  school 
purposes. 

A  good  deal  of  pride  is  being  manifested  in  keeping  school 
property  in  a  tidy  condition.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  good  school- 
houses,  w^ell  equipped,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  are  indications 
in  any  locality  of  an  interest  among  the  people  in  educational 
matters. 

Miscellaneous. 

As  training  classes  are  of  great  value  to  the  district  school, 
furnishing  nearly  all  the  trained  teachers  that  are  found  in  them, 
I  wrould  recommend  that  eA^ery  institution  competent  to  conduct 
a  training  class  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  No  money  spent  in 
educational  work  brings  richer  returns  than  that  expended  in  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Arbor  Dav  is  still  held  with  much  interest.  Although  many 
schools  have  used  all  available  space  for  planting  trees,  yet  the 
exercises  are  held,  and  vines  and  flower-beds  receive  their 
attention,  thus  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  love  for 
nature  and  care  for  the  vegetable  wmrld. 

The  institute  which  wras  held  during  the  first  wreek  of  October 
was  conducted  by  Professor  McLachlan.  He  is  an  able  instruc- 
tor,  and  w^on  the  highest  regards  of  all  the  teachers.  Much 
interest  was  added  to  the  institute,  and  all  wrere  gratified  by 
receiving  a  Aisit  from  the  State  Superintendent. 

My  thanks  are  due  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies 
shown  me  during  the  past  year. 

Freavsburg,  N.  Y. 
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CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

John  T.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received 

from  State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Ashland . 

4 

6 

6 

178 

22,406 

§4,075 

§395,532 

§739  15 

§1,139  15 

1 

Baldwin . 

7 

12 

7 

183 

16.806 

3,365 

192,422 

840  71 

602  52 

8 

Big:  Flats . 

8 

10 

9 

317 

34,802 

4,365 

733,549 

1,661  51 

1,238  98 

17 

Catlin  . 

11 

13 

11 

277 

24,621 

4,390 

358,570 

1,294  81 

1,242  77 

25 

Chemung . 

15 

17 

16 

390 

31,787 

8,105 

951,105 

1,863  70 

1,889  37 

12 

Elmira  . 

6 

8 

6 

130 

12,684 

4,900 

395,177 

702  58 

1,071  97 

16 

Eria . 

12 

13 

13 

316 

24,220 

4,530 

-  353 , 543 

1.499  23 

1,427  60 

12 

Horseheads . 

10 

11 

19 

785 

92,551 

30,500 

1,327,709 

2.537  18 

8,759  27 

130 

Southport  . 

15 

18 

16 

484 

44,826 

8,300 

917,178 

1,977  67 

2,354  38 

35 

Van  Etten . 

12 

13 

15 

370 

33,767 

7,305 

331 ,370 

1,824  22 

1.859  58 

16 

Veteran . 

14 

16 

16 

446 

41,833 

4,988 

327,761 

1,696  23 

2.470  64 

19 

Total . 

114 

137 

134 

3,876 

380,303 

§85,423 

§6,283,916 

§16,656  99 

§24,953  23 

291 

General. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  no  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  schools  of  m y  district.  T  believe  I  can  report  more  earnest¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  a  disposition  to  prepare  for  more 
efficient  work  in  the  school-room.  I  can  not  report  that  the 
schools  are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  some  of  them  are  so 
isrnall  that  trustees  do  not  look  for  a  good  teacher  but  for  a 
cheap  one. 

I  do  not  understand  avIiv  the  date  of  school  meeting  was 
changed  to  the  last  of  August  as  it  is  a  positive  detriment  to  our 
district,  which  has  onlv  one  trustee,  as  our  schools  usuallv  all 
begin  the  first  Monday  of  September,  which  does  not  give  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  make  needed  improvements  and  other  changes  that 
may  seem  necessary. 

Too  much  value  can  not  be  given  to  the  institute  work  as 
teachers  are  more  determined  to  do  good  after  each  one. 

The  changes  in  the  regulations  did  not  at  first  meet  my  approval, 
but  after  trying  them  I  am  now  convinced  that  they  are  much 
better  than  before. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
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CHEN  AN  GO  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Dennis  Thompson,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  In  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

I 

1 

C C 

w 

1) 

w  . 

oc 

t  M 

r- 

c 

Columbus . 

10 

10 

10 

228 

18,324 

$5,230 

$468,050 

.$1,199  96 

$878  55 

17 

Lincklaen . 

9 

14 

9 

154 

11,988 

2,815 

186,375 

1,116  40 

843  25 

0 

North  Norwich.. 

9 

8 

8 

147 

11,367 

3.430 

424,270 

917  81 

1,039  33 

8 

New  Berlin . 

17 

19 

23 

566 

53,213 

12,659 

932.558 

2,702  90 

4,651  14 

13 

Norwich . . 

17 

22 

39 

1,367 

163,192 

70,550 

2  563,068 

5,368  46 

11.238  87 

17 

Otselic . 

11 

19 

12 

327 

24,971 

3,525 

401,350 

1.416  78 

1.196  07 

9 

Pharsalia . 

9 

9 

9 

236 

18,890 

3,045 

334,610 

1,059  41 

711  46 

18 

Pitcher . 

•  9 

9 

10 

54,45 

20,245 

3,745 

288,070 

1,182  94 

922  69 

21 

Plymouth . 

15 

15 

15 

290 

22,404 

5,605 

432,490 

1,792  10 

1,389  86 

46 

Sherburne . 

18 

19 

23 

682 

56,515 

21,130 

1,245,279 

2,818  65 

3,943  21 

36 

Smyrna . 

14 

17 

15 

296 

24,569 

6,525 

624,315 

1,710  26 

1,974  38 

r* 

i 

Total . 

138 

161 

173 

4,538 

125,678 

$138,259 

$7,905,439 

$21,285  67 

$28,788  81 

194 

General. 

The  schools  under  my  supervision  are  embraced  in  a  territory 
approximately  fifteen  by  twenty-five  miles  in  extent.  The  number 
of  schools  to  be  visited  is  138,  requiring  a  force  of  173  teachers. 
In  my  official  visits,  which  have  been  1G1,  I  have  noted  with  great 
satisfaction  an  advance  in  the  general  character  of  the  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  as  also  greater  interest  by  the  scholars  in  the 
various  lines  of  study. 

Summer  School. 

A  summer  school  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
of  the  district,  which  was  enjoyed  by  teachers  from  the  near-by 
towns,  lying  without  the  district.  This  school  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  open  in  the  county.  The  attendance  from  the  start  was 
very  gratifying,  and  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school  was  encouraging  to  all  concerned,  especially 
to  the  projectors  of  the  new  movement.  Such  a  school,  well 
patronized,  as  this  was,  can  not  fail  to  awaken  an  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  educational  work  of  the  district. 
The  advanced  ideas  gained  here  by  the  teachers  will  be  helpful  to 
them  in  their  future  work,  wherever  it  may  be. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  institute  work  for  the  year  was  marked,  also/  by  good 
attendance  and  a  growing  interest  in  the  sessions.  Here  new 
methods  were  further  brought  forward,  and  additional  light  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  many  points  of  interest  to  teachers  in  our  public 
schools. 
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Examinations. 

The  usual  number  of  examinations  was  held  in  accordance  with 
the  regulation  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  number  of  can¬ 
didates  examined  was  325.  A  greater  number  reached  the  second 
grade  than  in  previous  years. 

Arbor  and  Columbus  Days. 

Arbor  Day  and  Columbus  Day  were  generally  observed  through 
the  district  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Columbus  Day  in  par¬ 
ticular  being  celebrated  by  raising  the  American  flag,  by  patriotic 
songs,  w'liich  American  school  children  should  be  taught  to  sing. 
This  feature  of  the  school  work  of  the  year  I  regard  as  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  children,  since  it  inspires  them  w7ith  the 
true  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Union  Schools. 

There  are  five  union  schools  within  the  district,  in  some  of 
which  important  changes  have  been  made,  for  the  better.  The 
attendance  upon  these  schools  is  constantly  on  the  increase;  a 
greater  interest  is  manifested  in  the  work  which  is  done  in  them, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  schools  are  improving. 

With  now7  nearly  three  years’  experience  in  this  work  of  super¬ 
vision,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  more  fully  the  needs 
of  the  school  districts  in  the  several  towns,  and  with  all  have 
enjoyed  my  labor  in  their  behalf.  The  teachers  have  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  their  work,  generally,  which  has  been  another  source 
of  gratification  to  the  Superintendent. 

Stanbro,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
Charles  Clinton,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from' 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Afton  . 

14 

24 

19 

471 

46,439 

SI 0,535 

$894 . 224 

$2,293  73 

$3,042  08 

9 

Bainbridge . 

1 2 

22 

18 

458 

53,406 

13.930 

986,480 

2.336  93 

4.335  68 

19 

Coventry  . 

10 

13 

10 

223 

17,903 

4,400 

483,635 

1,195  00 

937  92 

31 

German . 

8 

11 

8 

175 

12,831 

2,879 

219,365 

946  50 

640  94 

6 

Greene  . 

22 

as 

27 

641 

68.176 

16,260 

1,615,880 

3,279  26 

4,i  60  14 

19 

Guilford . 

18 

24 

20 

393 

37,530 

9,640 

1,206,827 

2,352  70 

2,703  85 

30 

McDonough  .... 

10 

14 

9 

220 

14,482 

5,825 

331,363 

1,289  66 

942  34 

23 

Oxford . 

20 

29 

22 

539 

40,227 

7,405 

1,589,622 

2,544  84 

2.330  68 

20 

Preston  . 

8 

11 

8 

135 

9,097 

3,085 

375.000 

887  02 

675  86 

16 

Smithville . 

12 

20 

14 

252 

22,966 

5,405 

462.422 

1,633  72 

1,517  39 

13 

Total  . 

134 

201 

155 

3,507 

323,055 

$79,355 

$8,154,888 

$18,764  36 

$20,386  88 

s  1 
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General. 

In  this  my  third  annual  report,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  the  schools 
in  this  commissioner  district,  generally  -speaking,  are  doing  good 
educational  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  five 
academies,  located  respectively,  at  Afton,  Bainbridge,  Greene, 
Oxford  and  Smith  ville  Flats. 

Principals  Crumb,  of  Bainbridge,  Harris,  of  Greene,  and 
Murray,  of  Smithville  Flats,  have  been  retained  for  another  year. 
Mr.  TV.  1).  Morse  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Knapp,  at  Afton,  and 
Mr.  H.  P.  Gallinger,  the  place  of  Mr.  Gamage,  at  Oxford. 

These  five  academies  are,  educationally,  a  great  credit  to  this 
commissioner  district.  They  help  greatly  toward  supplying  the 
district  schools  with  competent  teachers.  Their  usefulness  is 
also  felt,  along  the  same  line,  in  the  way  of  teachers’  training 
classes.  There  were  two  of  these  classes  in  this  district  during 
the  last  year,  at  Bainbridge  and  at  Oxford.  Of  the  class  at 
Bainbridge,  six  passed  for  second  grade  certificates,  eleven  for 
third  grades  and  only  one  failed  to  obtain  a  license.  Of  the  class 
at  Oxford,  twelve  passed  for  second  grade  certificates,  five  for 
third  grades  and  eight  failed.  This  year  we  have  a  class  of  fifteen 
members,  ait  Bainbridge,  and  a  class  of  eighteen  members  at 
Oxford.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  these  classes.  It  has  well  been 
said  of  them  “  they  are  normal  kindergartens.” 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  date  of  holding  annual  .school 
meetings  has  been  a  source  of  some  trouble  and  confusion.  It 
it  difficult  to  -see  why  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  was  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  a  date  as  the  fourth  Tuesday.  It  is  also  difficult  to  see 
why  the  date  of  annual  school  meetings  should  not  be  as  fixed 
and  permanent  as  the  date  of  general  elections.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Legislature  will  not  change  -the  date  of  holding  annual 
school  meetings  again  in,  at  least,  twenty  years. 

Of  the  changes  made  by  the  Superintendent,  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  all  are  heartily  approved.  At  first  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
commissioners  had  abused  the  right  to  grant  temporary  licenses 
to  that  extent  that  the  power  to  issue  them  should  have  been 
arbitrarily  taken  a  way.  Reliable  information,  however,  convinces 
me  that  my  first  impression  was  wrong. 

Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  held  two  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  i'n  this  district.  The  one  held  at  Oxford,  October  31  to 
November  4,  1892,  was  an  exceedingly  successful  session,  and  was 
conducted  by  Professor  Mvron  T.  Sc  udder.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-three  members  were  registered.  This  year’s  institute  con¬ 
ducted  by  Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Pli.  I).,  of  Petal  Yan,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  of  Malone,  closed  yesterday,  October  13, 
1893.  One  hundred  and  seventy-iseven  teachers  were  registered, 
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and  the  institute  was,  in  every  way,  a  success.  A  great  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticeable  in  the  spelling  contest.  Sixty-five  teachers 
attained  a  standing  of  ninety  per  cent  and  upwards.  Mr.  Nelson 
H.  Barnes,  of  McDonough,  spelled  every  word  correctly,  and 
secured  the  prize,  “  Brown’s  Grammar  of  Grammars.” 

I  am  not  satisfied  to  close  this  report  without  expressing  my 
sincere  'appreciation  of  the  kindness  extended  to  me  on  different 
occasions  in  the  past  three  years  by  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  request  made  by  me 
but  that  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  granted. 

Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON  COUNTY  — First  District. 
E.  J.  Day,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  wiih  sch  ol- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year 

Vain  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received .  rom 
State 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

- 

|  Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Ausable . 

12 

23 

18 

572 

39,102 

$14,725 

$1,089,689 

$2,681  09 

$3,973  61 

28 

Black  Brook. . . . 

12 

11 

12 

503 

39,627 

5,075 

136,395 

1,420  88 

785  72 

5 

Dannemora . 

6 

18 

10 

493 

39, 3-1 

4,050 

143,470 

1,366  01 

1,883  29 

•  •  •  • 

Peru . 

18 

37 

19 

558 

44.422 

7,5  0 

652,618 

2,300  33 

1,652  90 

14 

Plattsburgh  .... 

16 

56 

51 

2,068 

216,106 

61,700 

1,830,133 

7,526  71 

15,829  37 

17 

Saranac  . 

18 

32 

22 

821 

59,481 

6,715 

330,471 

2.765  35 

1,893  82 

26 

Schuyler  Falls.. 

10 

22 

12 

386 

29,281 

5,300 

306,330 

1 ,483  50 

1  66  94 

21 

Totals . 

92 

199 

144 

5,401 

487,360 

$105,115 

$4,489,106 

$19,543  87 

$26,585  65 

111 

General. 

_  \ 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  past  school  year  has  been  a  success. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  progressive  and  are  striving  to  attain 
better  results  in  their  work.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  school 
and  its  surroundings  on  the  part  of  parents  and  a  few  of  the  older 
residents  of  the  district,  who  no  longer  have  children  to  send  to 
school  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  schools 
of  this  county  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  If  people 
would  show  as  much  public  spirit  in  making  the  school-houses 
attractive  and  comfortable  as  they  do  their  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  cause  of  education  would  be  advanced  as 
never  before,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  would  receive  one  of 
the  greatest  incentives  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  schools  reach 
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a  higher  degree  of  usefulness.  District  No.  2,  Saranac,  has 
expended  $400  on  one  of  its  school-houses,  making  it  as  good  as 
new.  District  No.  2,  Dannemora,  has  built  a  new  school-house. 
District  No.  6,  Ausable,  has  furnished  its  school-room  with  new 
patent  desks,  and  also  made  other  improvements.  This  district 
was  the  first  one  in  this  county  to  adopt  the  plan  of  “traveling 
libraries.”  Several  more  districts  will  provide  their  school-houses 
with  new  desks,  and  make  other  needed  repairs  in  the  near  future. 

Examinations. 

Nine  examinations  have  been  held  in  this  commissioner  district 
during  the  year.  They  have  been  attended  by  190  different 
persons.  At  least  one-half  of  this  number  has  attended  two  of 
these  examinations,  and  many  of  them  from  three  to  five,  making, 
as  will  readily  be  seen,  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  the  marking  of 
papers,  sending  a  statement  of  each  examination  to  the  candidate, 
and  the  making  of  a  report  of  each  examination  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  these  examination,  one  first  grade  certi¬ 
ficate  has  been  issued,  fifty-four  second  grades,  and  forty-seven 
have  passed  for  a  third  grade,  and  eighty-eight  have  failed  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  any  grade. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Tor  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  institute  was  held  in  the 
fall.  This  change  of  time  was  very  acceptable  to  the  teachers 
as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  instruction  they  had  received. 
Professor  A.  G.  McLachlan  was  the  conductor.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Principal  E.  N.  Jones  and  other  members  of  the 
Plattsburgh  normal  school  faculty.  The  universal  verdict  of  all 
the  teachers  in  attendance  was  that  it  was  the  best  and  most 
practical  institute  ever  held  in  this  district. 

Columbian  Day  was  quite  generally  observed  and  teachers 
and  pupils  are  to  be  commended  for  the  public  spirit  and  interest 
shown  in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  programs  for  the  occasion.  Quite  a  number  of  the  districts 
purchased  flags  for  their  school-houses. 

In  closing  this,  my  sixth  and  last  annual  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  courtesies 
received,  and  to  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  or  interested  in 
the  educational  work  of  this  commissioner  district  for  the  past 
six  years  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  shown  me  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  official  duties. 

Valcour,  N.  Y. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Alice  I.  Kinsley,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  .1893, 

Altona  . 

14 

23 

17 

793 

55,923 

$9,295 

$261,029 

$2,200  46 

$1,992  04 

8 

Beekmantown . . 

16 

29 

16 

487 

36,197 

8,050 

378,120 

1,931  12 

1,437  48 

28 

Champlain . 

13 

25 

18 

838 

60,988 

126,655 

853,130 

2,354  66 

4,057  63 

16 

Chazy . 

17 

35 

21 

753 

62,657 

13.855 

543,525 

2,632  26 

2,697  88 

15 

Clinton . 

12 

17 

12 

447 

34,754 

6,470 

169,7&3 

1,524  65 

1,284  95 

10 

Ellenburgh . 

18 

23 

20 

759 

52,337 

5,718 

246,265 

2,489  38 

1,784  24 

30 

Mooers . 

23 

40 

27 

1 ,053 

78,468 

14,972 

440,359 

3,538  37 

2,988  20 

33 

~  Total . 

113 

191 

131 

5,135 

381,324 

$185,015 

$2,892,209 

$16,670  90 

$16,242  42 

140 

General. 

It  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  when  it  is  possible  to  do  away 
with  temporary  licenses.  The  work  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  schools  is  delayed.  Many  districts 
have  been  obliged  to  wait  till  after  the  October  examination,  and 
then  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  get  the  schools  in  session,  if 
the  teachers  were  not  successful. 

Those  districts  that  are  destitute  of  duly  licensed  teachers  are 
generally  located  quite  a  distance  from  the  post-office  and  rail¬ 
road.  The  trustees,  being  farmers,  do  not  go  to  the  office  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of 
driving  has  to  be  done. 

If  Arbor  Day  is  not  observed  by  setting  out  trees,  the  teachers 
have  pupils  make  flower-beds,  in  which  plants  are  set  out  and 
seeds  sown.  The  yard  is  cleared  off  by  raking  up  dry  branches 
and  leaves.  In  many  districts  the  school  grounds  are  very  neat, 
and  the  number  of  such  evidences  of  neatness  increases  each  year. 

Our  institute  was  held  the  third  week  in  May,  with  Prof.  A.  C. 
McLachlan  as  conductor.  Those  who  have  been  favored  with 
having  him  for  a  conductor  know  that  we  had  an  interesting  and 
instructive  institute.  When  you  see  teachers,  the  next  Tuesday 
after  institute  closes,  beginning  to  put  into  practice  hints  that 
were  thrown  out  is  strong  evidence  that  there  was  attention  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  get  all  he  could  to  aid  in 
his  work. 

Chazy,  N.  Y. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY  First  District. 

j 

M  yron  Scherm h riiorn,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending 
school. 

Aggrega'e  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  site.-. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 

m<ney  received 

from  State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Aucram . 

1; 

13 

10 

295 

22,278 

$5,320 

$1,022,058 

$1,162  56 

$2  592  20 

10- 

Claverack . 

13 

21 

18 

785 

83,-08 

28,8'  6 

2,014,850 

2,674  32 

7,800  66 

9 

Clermont . 

5 

9 

5 

164 

12.21* 

3  10o 

609,504 

636  96 

1.180  06 

12 

Copake  . 

1<) 

11 

10 

319 

31,134 

5,565 

1,017,  58 

1,279  51 

2  333  73 

15 

Gallatin . 

6 

12 

6 

172 

14,488 

3,235 

375,203 

731  14 

1,362  50 

20 

Germantown  . . . 

6 

12 

8 

321 

33,507 

7,ro 

631,341 

1,119  17 

2,252  75 

12 

Greenport . 

4 

8 

5 

171 

14,752 

5,450 

63  ,084 

50 ;  98 

1  309  60 

19 

Livings  on . 

12 

24 

13 

397 

35.395 

7,810 

1,077,935 

1,639  58 

2  939  97 

24 

Taghkanic . 

7 

12 

6 

149 

11,201 

3,380 

387,501 

709  41 

1,085  08 

18 

Total . 

73 

122 

81 

2,773 

257,975 

$69,810 

$7 ,718,634 

$10,460  63 

$22,916  55 

139 

General. 

As  shown  by  my  statistical  report,  during  the  past  year  I  have 
made  122  official  visits  at  the  schools.  Although  I  may  not  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  working,  in  detail,  and  the 
attendant  results,  yet  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  state  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  constant  upward  tendency  and  a  pressing  for¬ 
ward  all  along  the  line  of  educational  effort.  Considering  the 
substantiality  of  the  work  being  done,  the  progress  made  in  our 
schools  is  certainly  highly  gratifying. 

This  commissioner  district  is  fortunate  in  having  not  only  a 
very  able  and  excellent  force  of  teachers  throughout,  but  also  in 
the  degree  of  harmony  that  prevails  among  them.  Underbidding 
as  a  means  of  securing  position  appears  to  be  a  method  of  the 
past.  Each  of  our  teachers  seems  to  be  desirous  of  the  success  of 
all  the  others.  I  am  pleased,  also,  to  state  that  our  trustees  and 
other  school  officials  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  our  schools  and  are 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  do  their  part  to  advance  the  common 
cause.  Increasing  attention  is  shown  our  schools  in  all  localities 
and  by  all  classes.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  healthful 
condition  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  much  improved  con¬ 
dition,  in  appearance  and  worth,  of  our  school  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Examinations. 

During  the  year  I  have  conducted  nine  examinations;  concern¬ 
ing  which  I  have  the  following  to  submit:  There  have  been  in 
attendance  at  one  or  more  of  these  examinations,  in  all,  eighty-four 
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different  eligible  candidates;  twenty -five  of  whom  passed  for  third 
grade,  twenty-three  secured  second  grade,  and  thirty-six  failed  to 
obtain  certificates  of  any  grade.  I  have  issued  no  first-grade 
certificates. 

Our  schools  are  all  supplied  with  teachers  qualified  by  holding 
regular  certificates.  None  are  teaching  upon  a  temporary  license. 
Of  our  eighty-two  teachers  in  actual  service  at  the  present  time, 
eleven  hold  first-grade  certificates,  forty-two  hold  second  grade 
and  sixteen  hold  third  grade,  eleven  hold  Normal  diplomas,  and, 
two  State  certificates.  Of  the  above  commissioner's  certificates 
I  have  indorsed  one  first  grade  and  seven  second  grades. 

The  usual  interest  was  manifested  in  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  Many  schools  arranged  and  carried  out  excellent  and  elabor¬ 
ate  programs.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  trees  were  planted. 

A  very  profitable  teachers'  institute,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Professor  Myron  T.  Scudder,  convened  at  Memorial  hall,  Claverack, 
May  22-26.  Special  and  local  assistants  rendered  most  excellent 
service.  Professor  Scudder  endeared  himself  to  us  all. 

School  Buildings. 

As  alluded  to  in  a  former  similar  report,  I  would  reiterate  that, 
doubtless,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  telling  incentive  to  further 
advancement  if  the  State  would  provide  a  certain  proportion  of 
expenses  incurred  in  repairing  school-houses  or  the  building  of 
them  anew,  and  then  to  have  a  suitable  commission  duly 
appointed,  each  member  of  which  to  have  a  certain  section 
assigned  him,  and  his  duty  be  to  inspect  all  public  school  build¬ 
ings  of  his  section  and  see  that  they  all  are  constantly  kept  in 
a  condition  meeting  every  requirement  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

We  fail  to  understand  whv  the  time  for  holding  the  annual 
school  meeting  was  changed  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  August,  and  are  hoping  it  may  speedily  be  returned  to  the  first 
Tuesdav,  if  not  to  a  day  even  much  earlier. 

Doubtless  this  will  be  my  last  written  report,  as  commissioner, 
to  you.  I  shall  be  loath  to  sever  the  pleasant  relations  always 
existing  between  us,  and  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grateful  to  all  the 
members  of  your  Department  for  the  many  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  which,  during  the  years  of  our  connection,  have  been  to  me  a 
constant  source  of  strength  and  support. 

May  you  never  languish  in  your  exalted  mission,  and  your  stead¬ 
fastness  bring  you  into  the  glorious  light  of  perfect  knowledge. 

Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Orville  Drumm,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 

for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of  | 

children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money’  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Austerlitz . 

9 

10 

10 

245 

21,167 

S3, 970 

$288,347 

$1,204  26 

$1,495  53 

6 

Canaan  . 

9 

10 

10 

232 

23,308 

7,325 

1,404,093 

1,225  95 

2,439  88 

13 

New  Lebanon  . . 

15 

15 

16 

376 

29,336 

9,  0» 

711,319 

1  8 '7  09 

2,324  00 

7 

Stockport . 

4 

5 

6 

402 

38.915 

8,250 

1,041  9.9 

97b  60 

2,275  09 

Ghent . 

11 

13 

20 

198 

93,621 

35,070 

1,975,792 

3,164  92 

7,968  35 

25 

Chatham . * 

18 

18 

20 

eo4 

53,075 

11,540 

2,433,922 

2,541  13 

4,341  88 

18 

Stuyvesant . 

6 

12 

9 

359 

37,007 

8,070 

1,352,718 

1,2  6  89 

3,e91  11 

18 

Kinderhook . 

9 

11 

15 

590 

61,785 

21,278 

2, '88,037 

1,976  97 

5,273  72 

6 

Hillsdale  . 

16 

17 

17 

399 

36,755 

6,400 

7-56,312 

2,080  23 

3,056  87 

19 

Total . 

97 

111 

123 

4,055 

394,969 

Is 

1 

T— » 

$12,182,519 

$16,266  04 

$32,866  43 

112 

General. 

During  tlie  year  I  have  held  nine  public  examinations  under  the 
uniform  system.  Ninety-four  different  persons  have  been  exam¬ 
ined,  eighteen  of  whom  have  failed  to  get  any  license  whatever.  I 
have  conducted  these  examinations  regularly  during  the  past  six 
years.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  show  in  them,  by  example,  the 
order  and  decorum  that  should  pervade  a  well-conductcd  school. 
If  I  have  added  to  this  the  impression  that  the  work  has  been 
honestly  done  I  am  satisfied.  The  work  wTkicli  devolved  upon  a 
commissioner  during  the  first  years  of  the  adoption  of  this  system 
has  been  considerably  lessened.  The  recent  changes  in  the  dates 
for  holding  these  examinations  are  in  line  with  my  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  past  two  years.  The  marking  of  the  first-grade  papers 
at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will 
secure  uniformity  throughout  the  State.  I  wish  to  recommend 
that,  in  the  future,  only  those  first-grade  certificates  issued  on  tbe 
markings  given  from  the  Superintendent’s  office  be  renewed  with¬ 
out  an  examination. 

School  Librarian. 

This  district  had  somewhat  anticipated  the  general  effort  now 
being  made  to  maintain  libraries  of  good,  clean,  readable  books. 
Many  teachers  in  the  smaller  schools  had  procured,  through  thp 
help  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  a  small,  but  good,  library. 
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To  these  have  been  added  the  public  libraries  of  East  Chatham 
and  Canaan,  which,  with  the  good  number  already  in  our  union 
schools,  starts  us  well  in  this  important  matter. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  day  exercises  were  held  very  generally  throughout  the 
district.  One  hundred  and  twelve  trees  were  plan  to  1  by  the 
trustees,  teachers  and  pupils.  A  very  pleasing  custom  has  been 
established  of  associating  with  these  trees  some  historical  char 
acrer.  This  custom  needs  encouragement.  It  is  beautiful  and 
appropriate  for  the  children,  each  returning  year,  in  the  innocence 
aud  purity  of  childhood,  to  plant  and  dedicate  a  tree  which  will 
stand  as  a  natural  monument  of  their  love  and  admiration. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Our  last  institute  was  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  one.  The 
'Spelling  contest  was  a  new  feature.  No  teacher  fell  as  low  as 
fity  per  cent,  while  two  tied  on  100.  For  this  county  I  would 
recommend  a  graded  institute.  Let  the  teachers  of  both  commis¬ 
sioner  districts  meet  together.  Send  two  conductors,  grade  the 
institute  as  you  would  a  school,  give  primary  instruction  to  those 
engaged  in  primary  work  and  advanced  instruction  to  those 
engaged  in  advanced  work,  with  some  general  exercises  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  all,  and  I  believe  we  would  have  better  institutes 
than  w7e  have  under  the  present  plan. 

This  w'ill  be  the  last  report  that  I  will  have  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  Department.  I  would  recommend  the  advancement 
of  the  minimum  age  of  a  teacher  from  16  to  18  years.  I  would 
say  that  the  wrork  of  a  commissioner  has  been  fall  of  interest, 
pleasure  and  profit  to  me,  and  I  would  thank  all  who,  by  their 
courtesy,  encouragement  and,  perhaps,  forbearance,  have  a^ded 
me  in  the  efforts  that  I  have  put  forth. 

Stuwesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

7 
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.  CORTLAND  COUNiY— First  District 
L.  F.  Stillman,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  ma  ie  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  a  tending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted  1893. 

Cineinnatus. . . . 

7 

13 

7 

174 

17,918 

$2,600 

$317,400 

$867  50 

$684  96 

15 

Cortlandviile  . . . 

19 

42 

39 

1,641 

188.117 

29,600 

2,889,737 

5,629  22 

9,862  46 

15 

Freetown . 

8 

16 

8 

745 

14,024 

2,6,5 

253,795 

928  14 

542  22 

15 

Harford . 

7 

13 

9 

215 

17,979 

3  050 

265.289 

1,060  78 

894  42 

13 

i.apeer . 

8 

13 

8 

146 

11,507 

2,525 

302,707 

9u7  57 

412  51 

5 

Marathon . 

8 

16 

12 

414 

45,723 

8,050 

803,415 

1,605  69 

2,573  48 

5 

Virgii . 

20 

35 

21 

314 

27.9*3 

5.975 

441,013 

2,360  18 

1,757  48 

25 

Wiilet . 

5 

7 

6 

154 

14,427 

3,950 

253,013 

732  40 

816  02 

12 

Total . 

80 

155 

110 

3  203 

337,598 

$58,425 

$5, 526, £69 

$14,091  48 

$17,543  55 

105 

General. 

In  submitting  this,  my  last  report,  I  do  so  with  a  spirit  of 
satisfaction,  as  regards  my  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  schools 
from  where  they  were  in  1887.  Yet  I  believe  there  is,  and  always 
will  be,  room  for  improvement,  for  a  working,  progressive  cone 
missioner  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  public  as  professional 
teachers,  and  I  believe  my  successor,  N.  L.  Miller,  will  prove  such 
a  man. 

The  school  course  for  normal,  union  and  common  schools  is  too 
complicated,  has  too  much  theory  and  not  enough  of  common 
sense,  too  much  drawing,  botany,  and  notebook  work  and  not 
enough  intellectual  arithmetic,  spelling  and  penmanship. 

Many  teachers  fail  for  lack  of  the  proper  utensils  to  do  business 
with.  rphe  people  should  be  more  liberal,  and  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  outfit  for  running  a  school  properly. 

The  school-houses  have  doubled  in  value  in  the  past  six  years. 
One-half  of  the  number  have  been  rebuilt,  or  substantially 
repaired. 

The  teachers  have  generally  been  faithful  and  earnest,  and 
if  the  schools  are  improving  much  of  the  success  is  due  to  their 
untiring  efforts. 

The  grading  of  rural  schools  in  this  county  is  a  grand  success, 
and  I  candidly  think  has  improved  the  schools  one-half. 

In  closing  my  sixth  report  I  wish  to  thank  first  my  constituency, 
and  second  the  Department  officials  who,  without  exception,  have 
ever  treated  me  courteously  and  kindly. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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CORTLAND  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
William  A.  Coon,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

• 

Dis  riots  with  school- 
house  in  county. 
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Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Cuyler . 

13 

24  14 

29:i 

24,821 

$5,565 

$398,994 

$1,638  68 

$1,150  73 

11 

Horner . 

15 

41  24 

797 

90,810 

54.485 

1.743,773 

3.244  07 

7,144  72 

17 

Preble . 

10 

24  10 

206 

17,403 

3,915 

538,211 

1,295  73 

1.189  23 

12 

Scott . 

9 

19  I  9 

213 

18.110 

4  7t  O 

339.850 

1.062  77 

987  35 

5 

Solon . 

9 

20  1  9 

170 

13,042 

3.630 

271,064 

1  0  3  60 

797  39 

6 

Taylor . 

10 

19  1  10 

184 

14,43fi 

2,930 

205,0-5 

1  131  31 

901  62 

9 

Truxton  . 

12 

26  13 

278 

23,861 

6,040 

375,645 

1,530  99 

1,224  82 

7 

Total  . 

78 

173  89 

2,141 

202,486 

$81,325 

$3,872,622 

$10,5-28  05 

$13,395  86 

67 

General. 

There  lias  been  but  slight  change  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
since  my  last  report.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools  has  remained  about  the  same  as  last  year.  There  is 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  rural  districts,  from  year  to  year.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  teachers  for  those  districts 
that  are  financially  weak,  and  whose  situation  is  somewhat  unde- 
sirable.  Less  candidates  haye  presented  themselyes  at  the  uni¬ 
form  examinations  than  on  any  previous  year  since  the  examina¬ 
tions  were  instituted.  The  fine  brick  school-house  of  district  No. 
1,  Homer,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January  last.  The  school  imnie- 
diately  secured  quarters  in  the  village  and  has  done  commend¬ 
able  work.  A  fine  new  structure  of  brick  has  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  burned.  It  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  December  1,  1893.  Other  school-houses  have 
been  repaired  and  district  No.  10,  Homer,  has  voted  to  erect  a 
new  school  building. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  institute  was  joined  with  Commissioner  Stillman's,  of  the 
first  district,  and  was  held  at  Marathon.  A  new  departure  was 
made  by  holding  a  graded  institute,  which  was  successful  beyond 
our  hopes  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  teachers.  Con¬ 
ductors  McLachlan  and  Hendrick  won  for  themselves  great  praise 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duties.  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Eastman,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  however,  was  the 
favorite  with  all  the  teachers  of  primary  work,  and  the  manner  in 
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which  she  did  her  work  can  not  be  too  highly  praised.  On  the 
whole,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  year’s  work  has 
been  successful  and  the  schools  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  — -  First  District. 
E  E.  Conlon,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

!  Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

• 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Colchester . 

27 

9 

33 

813 

63,469 

Si  14 , 405 

$577,281 

$3,874  58 

S3, 771  30 

11 

Deposit . 

12 

7 

12 

396 

40,583 

4,040 

317,957 

1,402  72 

1.393  40 

10 

Franklin . 

24 

12 

24 

419 

39.899 

11,301 

948.525 

2  824  79 

2,299  39 

13 

Hamden . 

16 

11 

16 

329 

29,611 

6,060 

602,853 

1,854  39 

2,083  09 

21 

Hancock . 

21 

11 

26 

1,043 

92,709 

19,625 

1,141,561 

3,410  76 

8,215  56 

25 

Masonville . 

14 

5 

15 

421 

34,000 

6,285 

357,335 

1,785  45 

1,953  24 

16 

Sidney  . 

15 

1 

24 

787 

81,333 

42,434 

753,467 

3,075  86 

6,991  86 

12 

Tompkins . 

25 

9 

25 

618 

51,977 

8,907 

476.146 

2.962  79 

3,410  60 

31 

Walton . 

24 

9 

33 

1,168 

136,586 

53,615 

1,154,166 

5,180  14 

9,619  41 

20 

Total . 

178 

74 

208 

5,994 

570,167 

SI 63, 671 

$6,329,291 

$26,371  48 

839,737  91 

159 

General. 

Lord  Bacon  said :  “  That  is  the  best  lie  which  has  the  largest 
admixture  of  truth.”  According  to  this  assertion,  to  say  that  the 
schools  in  this  commissioner  district  are  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
would  be  a  very  good  lie.  Such  a  statement  would  contain  a  large 
admixture  of  truth.  On  the  whole,  the  schools  in  the  wealthier 
and  more  populous  districts  are  fairly  prosperous.  Not  so  with 
the  weak  backwoods  districts,  and  there  are  many  such  in  this 
commissioner  district.  However,  with  a  single  exception,  they 
“  still  live.”  If  a  few  pupils  have  died  from  exposure  in  old 
tumble-down,  dilapidated  school-houses,  there  remains  the  con¬ 
solation  that  they  have  entered  into  the  joys  promised  to  children: 
“  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  If  others  have  suffered 
physical  deformity  by  reason  of  having  been  pilloried  in  those 
modern  stocks,  called  “  old-fashioned  seats,”  there  is  comfort  in 
reflecting  that  it  is  no  worse,  and  if  they  shall  survive  their  future 
confinement  in  “  durance  vile,”  of  them  may  it  then  be  said : 
"  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation.”  If  still 
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others  have  wholly  escaped  dll  misfortunes,  they  should  rejoice  at 
it,  and  may  justly  exult  in  their  robust  constitutions  and  their 
native  powers  of  endurance. 

Weak  Districts. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  the  “rich  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,”  but  nowhere,  I  apprehend,  will  this, 
apply  with  such  force  as  to  the  country  school  districts.  Under- 
the  old  plan  of  apportioning  school  moneys  it  came  to  such  a 
state  that  the  small  districts  received  but  an  insignificant  amount 
and  their  very  life  was  threatened  to  be  crushed  out  by  the  weight 
of  their  school  taxes.  Then  the  $100  district  quota  came  to  their 
relief.  This  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  them.  But  following 
closely  upon  this  came  the  uniform  system  of  examining  and 
licensing  teachers.  The  supply  of  teachers  was  suddenly  cut 
down.  Competition  among  teachers  for  the  larger  schools  that 
could  pay  fair  wages  was  sharp,  and  wages  in  these  districts  were 
kept  down.  Scarcity  of  teachers  compelled  a  great  advance  in 
wages  in  the  back  districts. 

A  district  with  a  valuation  of  $10,000,  in  many  instances,  was 
required  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  paid  by  a  district  with  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $50,000.  And  these  are  the  conditions  to-day. 

The  wealth  of  the  populous  districts  —  the  smaller  centers  of 
population,  the  hamlets,  the  villages  —  is  increasing,  and  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  these  districts  are  not 
increasing.  The  wealth  of  the  strictly  rural  districts  is  actually 
decreasing  and  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  these 
districts  are  increasing. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  the  numerous  small,  weak 
districts  in  this  commissioner  district  are  now  engaged  in  a 
more  terrific  struggle  for  life  than  ever  before;  that  the  tax  rates 
for  school  purposes  are  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  If 
the  children  in  these  weak  districts  are  to  have  the  advantages 
of  the  public  school  something  must  speedily  be  done  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  taxation  in  these  remote  localities.  The  township 
system  will  do  this.  We  must  have  it.  Why  should  one  man 
pay  five  times  higher  tax  rates  than  those  paid  by  his  neighbor 
for  the  support  of  public  education?  It  is  unjust.  It  ought  not 
to  be. 

Readjusting  Districts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  Legislature  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  a  bill  readjusting 
the  school  commissioner  districts  in  this  State  so  that  no  dis¬ 
trict  shall  contain  more  than  100  school-houses.  No  commissioner 
can  properly  look  after  more  than  100  schools. 
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In  (submitting  this  my  last  annual  report,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Department  for  the  unnumbered  favors  extended, 
the  assistance  rendered,  the  encouragement  given,  and  the  uniform 
patience  and  attention  accorded  to  me  in  all  my  correspondence 
and  intercourse  throughout  my  term  of  office.  To  teachers  and 
district  officers  I  return  my  sincere  thanhs  for  confidence  mani¬ 
fested  and  courtesies  shown. 


Colchester,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Charles  Y.  Bookhout,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  schooJ- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
s  ffiool  year. 

Va’ue  of  school  build- 
iDgs  and  sites. 

Asstssed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

[Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Andes . 

21 

19 

23 

404 

39,227 

$8,400 

$676,788 

$2,651  45 

$2,627  77 

27 

Bovina  . 

11 

10 

11 

218 

21,488 

6,100 

510,560 

1,292  58 

4,025  45 

8 

Delhi . 

19 

19 

20 

453 

41 ,023 

8,ro 

1,273,198 

2,309  68 

3,185  62 

25 

Davenport . 

17 

18 

18 

402 

33,890 

9, 165 

547,354 

2,104  33 

2,710  33 

14 

Harpersfield .... 

15 

7 

15 

293 

24,630 

3,892 

353,335 

1,710  71 

1,246  31 

36 

Kortright . 

17 

5 

17 

298 

25,270 

7,1)10 

459,942 

1,912  55 

2,041  98 

20 

Middletown . 

28 

13 

2G 

808 

71,588 

13,956 

679.748 

3,2-3  18 

5,261  58 

23 

Meredith . 

18 

15 

18 

369 

30,971 

6,395 

660,515 

2,070  02 

2,353  33 

36 

R  >xbury . 

18 

17 

19 

520 

50,947 

11,720 

589,991 

2,347  45 

3,070  53 

21 

Stamford . 

10 

10 

17 

549 

55,474 

14.500 

701,172 

2,296  73 

4,064  74 

13 

Total . 

169 

128 

184 

4,374 

394,508 

$89,408 

$6,452,603 

$21,978  68 

$30,587  64 

223 

General. 

I 

The  past  school  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Teachers  are  making  better  preparations,  for  their  work.  A 
larger  number  are  now  attending  normal  schools  than  ever  before. 
Sixteen  appointments  to  normal  schools  have  been  made  from 
this  district  since  August  1,  1893. 

The  value  of  school  property  has  increased.  Five  new  school- 
houses  have  been  built  and  others  have  been  enlarged,  renovated 
and  reseated.  In  some  cases  school-house  grounds  have  been 
enlarged  and  much  improved.  The  new  school-house  and  grounds 
at  Bovina  Center  are  now  the  finest  in  the  commissioner  district. 

Two  union  free  schools  have  been  organized,  one  at  Margaret- 
ville  and  one  at  Andes,  each  beginning  the  school  year  with  live 
teachers. 

The  teachers’  institute,  held  at  Delhi  last  May,  and  conducted 
by  Professor  Stout,  assisted  by  Miss  Rice,  Dr.  J as.  M.  Milne 
and  Professor  Y.  P.  Squires,  was  a  success  and  of  practical  value 
to  all  who  attended. 
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Uniform  Examinations. 

Tlie  last  change  in  the  regulations  governing  the  uniform  exam¬ 
inations  giving  two  days  for  the  second  grade  examination  and 
requiring  higher  per  cents  for  the  second  third-grade  certificate,  I 
believe,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  yet  I  think  with  ns 
a  further  change  is  needed.  Many  of  our  teachers  succeed  very  well 
in  passing  the  examinations  for  their  two  third-grade  certificates 
and  then  fail,  or  else  have  great  difficulty  in  passing  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  then*  first  second  grade  certificate.  Would  it  not 
obviate  this  difficulty  to  a  great  extent,  if  sixty-five  per  cent 
were  required  for  the  first  third-grade  certificate  and  seventy-five 
per  cent  for  the  second  third-grade? 

Teachers’  Institute. 

We  consider  the  teachers’  institute  that  was  held  at 
Koxbury,  October  23-27,  with  Professor  Henry  P.  San¬ 
ford  as  conductor,  the  most  successful  institute  ever  held 
in  this  commissioner  district.  The  attendance  was  large,  192 
teachers  being  registered.  The  work  of  Professor  Sanford,  Miss 
Rice,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Milne  and  Professor  Bugbee  was  to  the  point, 
was  appreciated,  and  awakened  great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
among  all  the  teachers.  While  inspecting  schools  the  past  week 
I  found  teachers  utilizing  many  of  the  valuable  ideas  presented 
at  the  institute. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  — First  District. 
William  R.  Anderson,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

i  Districts  with  school- 
1  house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public- 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Amenta . 

12 

12 

14 

368 

34,804 

$11,190 

$1,427,026 

$1,833  68 

$4,961  84 

14 

Beekman . 

5 

5 

5 

158 

12,790 

4.515 

649  307 

629  11 

1,167  16 

21 

Dover . 

13 

13 

13 

3  94 

21,000 

3,936 

1,112,703 

1,416  40 

2,691  37 

14 

East  Fishkill. . . . 

11 

11 

11 

431 

35,121 

7,135 

1,235,318 

1,451  17 

2.987  69 

22 

Fiskkill . 

6 

10 

31 

1,681 

202,401 

91,450 

4,059.123 

5,268  00 

15,628  13 

20 

La  Grange . 

13 

13 

12 

349 

28.473 

7  210 

1,148.965 

1,511  69 

2,129  20 

9 

North  East . 

12 

12 

14 

462 

40.631 

10,725 

1,525,502 

1,759  89 

3,496  49 

15 

Pawling . 

9 

9 

12 

875 

39,564 

11.460 

1,388,831 

1,507  28 

3,443  20 

28 

Pine  Plains . 

8 

8 

9 

251 

22,891 

6.685 

968,224 

1,237  22 

2,170  65 

9 

Stamford . 

14 

14 

14 

293 

23,389 

5,740 

1,371,263 

1,6^9  21 

2,379  97 

10 

Union  Vale . 

10 

10 

9 

208 

15  924 

6 .  f  50 

•597.449 

1,043  18 

1,674  28 

13 

Wappinger . 

7 

8 

15 

856 

90,472 

25,200 

2,406.225 

2,407  89 

5,956  06 

2 

Washington  .... 

12 

14 

14 

456 

41,471 

5,420 

1,482,158 

1 ,G78  49 

3,150  5? 

13 

Total . 

132 

139 

173 

6,192 

608,931 

$197,216 

$19,372,094 

$23,333  21 

$51,739  61 

190 
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General. 

In  submitting  my  sixth  and  last  annual  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  I  desire  to  thank  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  his  efficient  assistants  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  to  me  during  my  term  of  service.  In  retiring 
from  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  I  also  desire  to  publicly 
acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  the  teachers  of  this  com¬ 
missioner  district  for  the  loyal  support  they  have  invariably 
given  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  and  to  my  con¬ 
stituents  generally  for  evidences  of  their  confidence  and  good  will. 
I  have  given  six  years  of  hard  and  unremitting  labor  to  the 
demands  of  the  office,  and  have  done  my  utmost  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  schools.  Whether  I  have  been  successful  in  any 
degree  must  be  submitted  for  the  impartial  decision  of  others. 
I  shall  cherish  in  memory  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  office, 
and  bespeak  for  my  successor  that  same  era  of  good  feeling  that 
I  have  enjoyed. 

Millbrook,  1ST.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY —  Second  District. 
Thaddeus  J.  Herrick,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  Jegal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Clinton . 

10 

11 

10 

293 

27,035 

$5 , 550 

$1,118,614 

$1,280  58 

$1,963  06 

4 

Hyde  Park . 

8 

9 

14 

512 

49,288 

15,450 

1,819,798 

1,848  61 

4,51?  76 

9 

Milan . 

10 

14 

10 

245 

18,749 

4,400 

712,305 

1,207  78 

1,540  43 

13 

Pleasant  Valley. 

12 

10 

12 

31 5 

35,240 

5.225 

1,205, 5?8 

1,552  73 

2,488  49 

13 

Poughkeepsie  . . 

10 

9 

14 

654 

56,340 

26,500 

3,521,273 

2,000  75 

5,879  93 

4 

Red  Hook . 

8 

8 

14 

729 

68,035 

13,400 

3,260,319 

2,259  99 

5,636  30 

11 

Rhinebeck . 

12 

12 

20 

612 

59,727 

23,250 

3,652,166 

2,585  87 

6,402  28 

20 

Total . 

70 

73 

94 

3.420 

314,414 

$93,775 

$15,290,013 

$12,836  31 

$28,428  25 

74 

General. 

While  I  can  not  report  a  great  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  this  district,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  we  are  not 
degenerating.  Trustees  and  patrons  have  learned  that  cheap 
teachers  are  not  profitable,  or  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of 
their  schools. 

The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  was  quite  general,  seventy-four 
trees  being  planted. 
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Throughout  the  entire  district  both  school  officers  and  parents 
are  giving  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  and 
grounds  than  ever  before,  and  the  teachers  are  thereby  inspired  to 
do  better  work.  The  placing  of  the  American  flag  over  the  school 
grounds  has  become  quite  general;  fully  three-fourths  of.  the 
schools  have  them. 

Examinations. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  held  seven  examinations  upon  the 
dates  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  strictly  observed.  In  that  time  I  have  issued 
four  first-grade  certificates  and  forty-three  second-grade  certifi¬ 
cates;  forty-seven  have  failed  to  obtain  certificates.  The  number 
of  teachers  licensed  without  previous  experience  in  teaching  was 
nine. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

A  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Rhinebeck  in  October,  with  a 
complete  attendance  of  ninety-three.  Our  conductor  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  R.  Sanford,  and  a  more  successful  institute  has  never 
been  held  in  this  district.  The  spelling  contest  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  Four  contestants  spelled  100  and  the  general  average  was 
ninety-one  and  six-tenths;  only  two  spelled  below  seventy-five  per 
cent',  a  most  excellent  record,  and  one  of  which  the  teachers  of 
this  district  may  well  be  proud. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  offer,  except  that  I  would  suggest  that 
the  compulsory  education  law  be  put  into  effect;  I  also  favor  free 
text-books,  and  the  township  system. 

Lafayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY — First  District. 


Irving  D.  Eckerson,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Newstead . 

13 

16 

20 

807 

81,840 

$14,500 

$1,497,541 

$2,534  88 

$3,591  73 

41 

Alden  . 

12 

12 

14 

488 

44,309 

12,200 

1,133,997 

1,820  65 

3,224  37 

10 

Clarence  . 

13 

14 

25 

907 

83,673 

19,100 

2,035,711 

3,051  39 

2,124  48 

28 

Lancaster . 

10 

10 

13 

659 

65,987 

19,500 

2,191,536 

1,863  99 

4.033  41 

1 

Cheektowaga  . . . 

9 

9 

12 

560 

55,530 

14,100 

3,460,355 

3,009  91 

4,804  59 

4 

Amherst . 

17 

17 

21 

1,008 

93,999 

22,550 

2,687,900 

1,587  19 

5,338  85 

16 

Tonawanda . 

6 

7 

28 

1,615 

193,061 

57,225 

7,524,326 

3,680  08 

16,203  65 

•  •  •  • 

Grand  Island  . . . 

10 

10 

10 

261 

24,047 

5,000 

1,007,820 

1,204  44 

1,850  00 

•  •  •  • 

Total . 

90 

95 

143 

6,315 

642,446 

$164,175 

$21,539,186 

$18,752  53 

$41,171  08 

100 

50 
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General. 

In  submitting  this,  my  third  annual  report  of  die  conditions  of 
the  schools  in  this  district,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that 
they  have  improved  and  shown  a  marked  advancement  during  the 
past  year. 

The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  have  endeavored  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  education.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  this  district  with  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers,  but  the  trustees  now  are  retaining  those  who  have 
given  good  satisfaction  and  are  hiring  by  the  year.  While  it 
is  customary  to  look  only  to  our  graded  schools  for  live  teachers 
and  advanced  methods,  i,t  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that 
in  many  of  the  rural  schools,  work  is  being  done  which  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  many  having  better  educational  facilities. 

Uniform  examinations  are  a  success  and  have  worked  a  great 
improvement  in  the  standing  of  our  teachers.  The  system  has 
sent  a  great  many  to  the  normal  school  to  better  qualify  them¬ 
selves. 

I  introduced  uniform  grading  into  the  schools  under  my  charge 
last  year  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  result.  It  causes  pupils 
to  do  more  and  better  work.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  number 
that  obtained  certificates. 

The  trustees,  as  a  rule,  give  attention  to  their  school  buildings 
and  endeavor  to  keep  them  comfortable.  Most  of  the  school 
buildings  in  this  district  have  been  reseated  with  patent  seats 
and  desks,  which  have  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
school-rooms  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
M.  F.  Russell,  School  Commissioner. 


*  I H 

pr  g  -» n 

towns  in 

DISTRICT.’ 

I v 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  oriiciai 
visits  made  by  com- 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

vVhole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Aurora . 

12 

28 

21 

989 

103.467 

East  Hamburg  . 

12 

25 

14 

464 

48,904 

Eden . 

12 

25 

13 

466 

30,123 

Elma . 

10 

20 

10 

385 

30,510 

Evans  . 

14 

28 

19 

711 

76,767 

Hamburg . 

13 

24 

22 

844 

91,268 

Mari  1  la . 

9 

21 

10 

344 

29  033 

Wales . 

9 

18 

9 

261 

23,440 

West  Seneca. . . . 

10 

20 

13 

699 

80,210 

Total . 

101 

2otr 

131 

5,103 

516,732 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  'public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

831,250 

82.012,115 

83,337  24 

87,036  67 

36 

12,445 

1,366,924 

1,795  38 

3  751  28 

37 

6,690 

922,467 

1,662  64 

2  013  73 

15 

7  050 

1,060,207 

1,258  25 

1,702  12 

29 

16,3*5 

4.560,569 

2,513  11 

4,255  93 

28 

29.060 

2,405,592 

2.758  38 

7,911  22 

31 

5,540 

743,700 

1,298  48 

1,775  00 

12 

2.425 

535,630 

1,160  66 

1,047  65 

18 

30  000 

1,896,301 

1,897  84 

2,790  18 

27 

8140,825 

812,503  505 

817,682  09 

832,283  78 

233 
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General. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
repairing  and  building  school-houses.  A  new  house  has  been 
built  in  the  new  district,  Number  13,  of  Hamburg,  and  another 
new  one  is  being  erected  in  district  No.  8,  same  town.  Several 
have  been  extensively  repaired,  and  new  seats  have  been  put  in 
two  or  three.  Considerable  school  apparatus  has  been  added  and 
on  the  whole  the  year  has  been  a  progressive  one. 

The  institute,  held  ait  East!  Aurora,  during  the  week  of  October 
ninth,  with  Professor  Welland  Hendrick  as  conductor,  was 
attended  bv  122  teachers,  and  was  voted  a  success.  The  work 
given  was  practical  and  helpful  and  there  can  be  m>  doubt!  that 
the  teachers  were  greatly  benefited  by  it.  Two  teachers^  training 
classes  have  been  conducted  during  the  last  year,  in  this  district, 
one  at  Hamburg,  and  one  at  Angola.  The  showing  at  examina¬ 
tion  was  only  an  average  one. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  is  now  pretty  generally  observed,  and  last  year 
233  t^ees  were  planted,  besides  haring  a  general  cleaning  up  in  the 
school  grounds.  ;  • 

Graded  System. 

The  second  year’s  work  under  this  system  shows  the  wisdom 
of  adopting  it.  The  aggregate  days’  attendance  in  this  district 
shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  over  6,000  daysj,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  grading  of  the  rural  schools  is  doing  what 
is  claimed  for  it.  A  greatly  increased  attendance,  more  regularity 
and  greater  advancement  in  class-work  is  the  record  for  last  year. 
I  have  issued  2,154  cards  of  promotion  and  forty -two'  diplomas 
this  year,  against  931  promotions  and  twenty-six  diplomas  last 
year.  The  pupils  not  only  look  for  them  now,  but  really  strive 
to  earn  them.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  teachers  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  the  system. 

Miscellaneous. 

Under  the  inspiration  given  to  our  patriotism  a  year  ago  by 
Professor  Downing,  fifty-three  of  the  schools  are  now  provided 
with  flags  and  flag-staffs. 

The  feeling  toward  allowing  some  compensation  to  trustees 
is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  annual  meetings.  In  this  dis¬ 
trict  a  year  ago,  thirty-one  districts  voted  pay  to  the  trustees. 
I  believe  it  should  be  made  general.  The  same  difficulties  exist 
now  that  have  for  years,  viz.:  The  multiplicity  of  text-books,  the 
irregularity  of  opening  and  closing  the  rural  schools,  and  the 
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inefficiency  of  the  compulsory  educational  law.  We  are  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  township  system,  which,  we  believe,  will 
help  to  solve  these  matters. 

South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

I  - 


ERIE  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 
W.  C.  Dudley,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted, 1893. 

Boston . 

8 

10 

8 

357 

14,464 

$3,360 

$444,289 

$935  34 

$965  56 

3 

Brant . 

6 

6 

7 

420 

21,184 

7,900 

695,438 

879  34 

4,303  76 

11 

Colden . 

10 

17 

11 

432 

28,146 

6,600 

597,041 

1,346  78 

1,287  38 

9 

Collins . 

10 

9 

13 

650 

66,208 

10,015 

1,150,960 

1,590  38 

2,351  63 

11 

Concord . 

15 

34 

28 

1,059 

96,401 

26,790 

1,937,233 

3,460  59 

6,058  33 

15 

Holland . 

11 

18 

13 

474 

31,607 

8,725 

791,101 

1,639  90 

2,260  07 

21 

Sardinia . 

13 

20 

14 

400 

20,448 

8,380 

729,823 

1,870  91 

1,632  95 

13 

North  Collins  . . . 

11 

13 

14 

580 

41,448 

7,975 

1,036,846 

1,721  13 

2,72^00 

11 

Total . 

84 

127 

108 

4,372 

325,906 

$79,745 

$7,382,731 

• 

$13,244  27 

$21,584  68 

94 

General. 

The  schools  of  this  district  are  in  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
condition.  The  teachers  manifest  a  desire  to  increase  their  own 
efficiency  as  well  as  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  progress  in  the  schools 
Teachers  are  desirous  of  having  their  school  buildings  and  grounds 
as  tiny  as  possible,  and  a  majority  of  houses  have  an  American 
l»ag  waving  above  them.  ^ 

Neatly  every  school  has  adopted  the  graded  course  of  study,  and 
it  is  favored  by  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Changes,  perhaps, 
might  be  made  which  would  better  the  present  course,  but,  as  it 
is  now,  it  is  certainly  a  long  stride  in  advance  of  the  old  (in  most 
cases)  haphazard  work. 

Many  school-houses  have  been  repaired  and  many  others  have 
.  added  desks  and  necessary  furniture.  Trustees  are  becoming 
more  desirous  of  having  a  well-equipped  school  than  they  were  in 
time  past. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Teachers  have  had  to  work  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  in  uniform  examinations.  Though  a  majority  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  attempts-  at  obtaining  second-grade  licenses,  I 
believe  too  great  a  difference  exists  in  the  necessary  standing  and 
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requirements  for  a  second  and  third-grade  certificate.  It  necessi¬ 
tates  too  many  failures  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  six  months’  or 
a  years  experience.  Were  they  required  to  pass  a  higher  standing 
at  the  beginning,  there  would  be  as  many  teachers  licensed  and 
more  second-grades  than  at  present. 

• 

Compulsory  Education. 

If  there  be  one  educational  bill  passed  in  our  next  Legislature 
it  ought  to  be  a  bill  that  will  compel  pupils  to  attend  school  and 
compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children.  Parents  and  pupils 
can,  with  impunity,  defy  any  school  officer  in  his  efforts  to  force 
children  to  attend  school.  There  are  such  in  this  commissioner 
district,  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  conditions,  exist  in  every  district 
in  the  State.  No  one  act  would  add  so  much  to  the  success  of 
the  district  school,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  substantial  and  successful 
compulsory  law. 

Springville,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
John  T.  Heald,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

• 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Chesterfield  .... 

12 

15 

13 

598 

45,328 

$14,010 

$1,175,825 

$1,307  14 

$3,643  73 

22 

Elizabethtown . . 

8 

8 

11 

343 

29,349 

7,31  i 

379,041 

1,322  00 

2,359  18 

10 

Essex . 

11 

7 

13 

362 

27.608 

8,160 

724,198 

1,523  16 

2.231  63 

16 

Jay . 

11 

17 

16 

440 

37,300 

6  918 

320,610 

2,112  60 

2,250  97 

27 

Keene . 

8 

10 

9 

259 

20  558 

3,740 

253,863 

1,168  02 

1,223  26 

8 

Lewis . 

15 

12 

15 

365 

25,850 

4,390 

205,432 

1,698  21 

1,416  04 

17 

North  Elba . 

5 

5 

8 

340 

3M90 

6  300 

224,107 

980  65 

2,650  80 

9 

St.  Armand . 

4 

4 

5 

198 

16.074 

3,820 

124  911 

745  39 

1,148  15 

3 

Wilmington . 

r* 

4 

r* 

4 

r* 

4 

231 

19,757 

1,605 

59.948 

846  98 

669  81 

33 

Willsborough  .. . 

10 

6 

12 

436 

32,443 

11,615 

687.649 

1,504  78 

2,066  96 

15 

Total . 

91 

91 

109 

3,572 

287,457 

$67,868 

$4,155,584 

$14,208  93 

$19,660  53 

160 

General. 

During  the  past  year  those  who  have  taught  in  the  schools  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  performed  very  satisfactory  work,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  from  patrons  of  the  schools,  trustees  and  by  visitations. 
There  is,  however,  a  broad  field  for  greater  improvement  in  the 
future.  It  is  desirable,  and  for  the  highest  interest  of  all  the 
people,  that  the  schools  be  supplied  with  such  teachers  as  will 
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labor  to  dignify  and  elevate  tlieir  noble  vocation,  and  by  tlieir 
earnest  effiorts  qualify  the  children  for  the  duties  of  life  and  good 
citizenship.  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  as  many  schools  as  I 
anticipated,  because  of  other  duties  necessary  to  be  performed. 
Since  October  15,  1892,  I  have  held  nine  examinations,  and  exam¬ 
ined  378  set*  of  answer  papers  submitted  by  200  different  per¬ 
sons.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  applicants  failed  to  obtain  cer¬ 
tificates  of  any  grade. 

Training  Classes. 


It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  there  is  not  a  single  training 
class  in  the  ten  towns  of  this  district.  An  effort  was  made  to 
organize  one  at  Elizabethtown,  a  very  fine  location,  but  none  has 
yet  been  established.  The  one  at  Westport,  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  F.  Y.  Lester,  has  done  noble  work  for  some  of  the 
teachers  who  have  taught  under  my  jurisdiction.  Two  good 
classes,  one  at  the  county  seat  and  the  other  at  Willsborough, 
would  soon  furnish  a  better  class  of  teachers  and  make  them  more 
numerous.  Commissioners  in  whose  districts  these  classes  are 
located  supply  their  schools  with  far  less  difficulty  than  those  in 
whose  districts  none  are  to  be  found.  These  classes  are  the  only 
means  to  save  many  of  our  small  schools  from  extinction,  as  in 
them  only  can  teachers  prepare  themselves  to  pass  the  examina¬ 
tions  successfullv. 

t j 

Uniform  System. 


I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  captious  in  me  for  stating  some 
reasons  why  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  system,  as  it  now  exists,  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  experience  of  nearly  nine  years  as  school  commissioner 
in  this  portion  of  the  county.  It  takes  away  too  much  discretion¬ 
ary  power  of  school  commissioners,  who  ought  to  be  capable  of 
knowing  better  what  is  required  in  their  respective  districts  than 
the  State  Superintendent.  Trustees  are  compelled,  in  many 
cases,  to  employ  a  teacher  regardless  of  the  price  he  or  she  may 
ask,  there  being  no  other  alternative,  and  they  spend  much  time 
in  finding  a  teacher  with  whom  they  can  agree  on  terms,  without 
any  reward  for  services.  Those  who  hold  certificates  can  take 
advantage  of  these  trustees  by  charging  them  far  greater  wages 
than  can  in  justice  be  paid,  knowing  that  the  representatives  of 
districts  are  responsible  for  any  loss  of  public  money  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  neglect  to  employ  a  teacher  duly  qualified.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  examinations  are  too  few  in  large  districts  like  this,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  expensive  for  teachers  to  attend  them.  The  questions 
in  some  examinations  are  much  harder  than  those  in  others,  con¬ 
sequently  they  who  succeed  in  one  might  fail  in  another.  It 
causes  bitter  feelings  in  weak  districts,  situated  so  far  from  others 
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that  consolidation  would  not  be  justifiable.  Tlie  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed  under  this  system  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  commissioners  to  visit  as  many  schools  during 
the  year  as  is  desirable.  An  experienced  teacher,  whose 
marks  are  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more,  in  all  subjects  required 
for  second  grade,  except  drawing  and  current  topics,  may  lose  the 
opportunity  of  teaching  for  a  whole  term  of  school  because  he  did 
not  at  the  last  examination  for  the  year  obtain  a  standing  of  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  in  both  of  these  subjects. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  holding  institutes  in  one  town  and 
then  another,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  people  of  each  town 
should  know  something  of  the  labor  performed  and  the  good  done 
in  these  institutes,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  for  public  opinion  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  teachers  in  introducing  new 
methods  in  school  work.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  will  truly  say 
that  the  institute  held  at  Keeseville  in  June  was  not  equal  in  all 
respects  to  others  previously  held  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Professor  Downing’s  work  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  at  five 
institutes  in  this  county  during  the  past  three  years. 

Teachers  as  a  rule  observe  Arbor  day  with  much  enthusiasm,  and 
great  good  is  derived  from  its  observance. 

The  change  in  the  regulations’ from  one  to  two  days,  for  second- 
grade  certificates,  has  met  with  general  approval  of  teachers. 

Upper  J ay,  N.  Y.  ' 


ESSEX  COUNTY  — Second  Distbict. 


Charles  H.  Wilson,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  countv 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
chi  dren  attending 
scho  "»1. 

Aggregate  days'  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted, 1893. 

Crown  Point.... 

19 

26  25 

749 

59.171 

$’3,875 

$1  002,680 

$2,906  53 

$4,242  40 

43 

Moriah  . 

13 

34  32 

1,588 

147.427 

28,650 

3.533.860 

4.570  30 

13.584  13 

17 

Minerva . 

11 

14  11 

300 

21  368 

4,900 

137.700 

1,279  63 

1,8M  11 

45 

Newcomb . 

4 

3  4 

59 

4,054 

1.375 

157,782 

430  10 

518  46 

9 

North  Hudson.. 

9 

9  9 

150 

11.299 

2,275 

53,215 

990  63 

1,049  01 

14 

Schroon  . 

11 

22  13 

416 

37.076 

6,550 

249,170 

1.563  60 

2,4  9  16 

19 

Ticonderoga  .... 

9 

8  20 

990 

105  634 

15,500 

1,332.061 

3,824  86 

9,138  76 

58 

Westford . 

11 

7  |  13 

493 

51,405 

11,100 

755,717 

1,761  58 

3,827  06 

27 

Total . 

87 

120  127 

4,745 

437,434 

$84,225 

$7  222,185 

$16,327  23 

$36,650  89 

232 
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Uniform  Examination  Statistics. 

Since  October  15,  1892,  I  have  held  ten  examinations,  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  have  the  following  report  to  submit: 


Total  number  candidates  examined*  . , . .  204 

Number  passing  for  first-grade  certificates  .  1 

Number  of  first-grade  certificates  renewed  .  3 

Number  passing  for  second-grade  certificates .  59 

Number  of  second-grade  certificates  indorsed .  9 

Number  passing  for  third-grade  certificates  .  78 

Number  having  received  two  third-grade  certificates .  6 

Number  who  failed  to  obtain  certificates*  .  67 

Number  temporary  licenses  granted .  14 

Number  teachers  licensed  bv  other  authoritv  .  25 

Total  number  duly  licensed  teachers  in  this  commissioner 

district,  October  14,  1893  .  140 

Number  licensed  teachers  employed  and  teaching  simultan¬ 
eously  .  '130 

Number  teachers  licensed  without  previous  experience  in 

teaching  .  27 


School  Statistics. 

Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age .  5,812 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered .  4,745 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils . .  2,513 

Total  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year .  §55,119  12 

Total  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries  .  §40,899  96 

Total  average  cost  per  pupil .  §11  61 


General. 

The  uniform  examinations  are  doing  good  w'ork,  but  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  a  third-grade  certificate  should  be  issued  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  that  the  candidate  be  required  to  obtain 
a  standing  of  seventy  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  orthography  and  penmanship,  and  an  average 
standing  of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  remaining  subjects 
for  said  grade.  A  candidate  to  be  eligible  to  enter 
an  examination  should  be  18  years  of  age.  There  has 
been  no  material  change  in  school  matters  during  the  past  year. 
Several  school-houses  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished,  and 
general  progress  ensues.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  better  fitting 
themselves  for  their  w’ork,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  render  more 
effective  service.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  commissioners’ 


*  Includes  only  actual  number  of  different  persons. 
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uniform  course  of  study  as  being  one  of  the  best  methods  to 
bring  our  schools  to  a  higher  standard. 

The  teachers’  institute  held  at  Crown  Point,  May  22  to 
26,  was  a  grand  success.  We  again  reached  100  per  cent 
in  attendance,  which  was  due  to  our  very  able,  as  well  as 
amiable,  Conductor  Downing  and  his  assistants. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  nearly  every  school,  and  232  trees 
and  many  flowers  were  planted. 

I  look  forward  and  hope  for  the  passage  of  the  township  system 
bill  the  ensuing  winter.  With  the  optional  clause,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  meet  with  opposition.  I  wish  to  renew  the 
suggested  changes  in  last  year’s  report. 

Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
M.  E.  McClary,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days* 1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
schooi  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Bellmont . 

14 

13 

15 

499 

36,210 

$8,315 

$265, 5°4 

$1,871  13 

$1,592  58 

19 

Brighton  . 

4 

5 

4 

111 

5,565 

1.600 

1*5,370 

556  59 

935  94 

2 

Burke . 

16 

16 

18 

5*4 

46  775 

8,155 

427,875 

2,246  08 

1,946  37 

14 

Chateaugay  ..  . 

16 

9 

22 

775 

80,357 

16.321 

614  980 

2,669  80 

3,221  34 

32 

Duane . 

4 

5 

5 

86 

6,573 

1,070 

127,128 

449  84 

709  30 

4 

Franklin  . 

12 

10 

12 

326 

26,622 

4,070 

144,265 

1,526  86 

1,529  71 

17 

Harrietstown  . . . 

2 

7 

10 

403 

46,803 

18  675 

223,365 

1,475  07 

5,700  28 

6 

Malone . 

25 

26 

50 

2,005 

181,426 

78,190 

2,776,791 

7,515  15 

17,760  59 

29 

Total . 

93 

91 

136 

4,789 

430,331 

$136,396 

$4,67£,368 

$18,310  52 

$33,396  11 

123 

V 


General. 

I  am  able  to  report  this  year  an  improvement  in  the  graded 
schools  of  this  district.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  Chateau- 
gay,  of  wrhich  school  Principal  Edward  L.  Stevens  has  charge.  I 
find  there  better  heating  and  ventilation  and  better  work  and  an 
increase  in  non-resident  attendance  of  twenty-four  per  cent  over 
last  year.  The  district  and  town  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
retain  Mr.  Stevens.  At  Saranac  Lake  the  six  departments  of  the 
school  are  pleasantly  located  in  their  new  building,  and  Principal 
Godard  and  his  assistants  have  demonstrated  that  that  famous 
Adirondack  resort  can  give  a  new  life  to  its  schools  as  well  as  to 

51 
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its  health-seeking  visitors.  Malone  village  has  also  a  new  infu¬ 
sion  of  blood  in  its  well-qualified  corps  of  teachers,  and  this  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt  for  good.  I  wish  I  might  feel  that  the  smaller  schools 
outside  the  villages  were  making  as  patent  advances,  but  I  can 
not. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  thought  best  to  take  from  commis¬ 
sioner’s  the  right  to  issue  temporary  licenses.  So  far  as  my  district 
is  concerned  I  need  the  right  and  could  and  should  use  it  to  the 
advantage  of  both  teachers  and  schools. 

School  Visitation. 

With  the  increased  work  of  the  many  examinations  we  hold,  in 
which  only  a  small  per  cent  pass,  and  therefore  try  again,  with 
the  August  report,  which  is  a  source  of  dread  to  every  commis¬ 
sioner  who  can  not  look  on  ignorant  mendacity  with  composure, 
with  apportionment,  institute,  etc.,  school  visitation  must  become 
a  secondary  matter.  In  my  district,  outside  of  the  villages,  there 
are  only  four  months  when  nearly  all  of  the  schools  are  in  session, 
and  to  visit  110  schools  in  that  time  is  next  to  impossible.  Add  to 
the  work  above  mentioned  the  fact  that  as  a  lawyer  I  am  called 
upon  daily,  and  sometimes  many  times  a  day,  to  answer  every 
possible  legal  question  with  regard  to  taxation,  .school  boundaries, 
school  law,  and  the  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  every  school 
officer  in  my  district,  on  every  possible  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  person  who  is  looking  for  a  nomination  for  the  office 
of  school  commissioner  in  hopes  of  a  sinecure,  better  ascertain 
its  duties  before  making  the  venture. 

The  Forest  Commission. 

I  wish  to  protest  again  against  the  law  that  compels  the  school 
districts  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a 
floating,  shadowy  Forest  •Commission  before  they  can  call  on  the 
State  to  pay  its  just  share  toward  building  a  new  school-house. 
The  principle  and  the  practice  are  wrong  and  without  excuse. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  that  will  give  somebody,  somewhere,  and 
at  some  time,  the  right  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  who 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  simply  because  their  parents  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  an  elementary  education.  Patriotism  ought 
to  force  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  with  the  necessary  safeguards, 
and  a  law  with  a  penalty  attached  that  would  mean  business. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Department,  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  me  here  and  at  the  capital,  and  for  kind  and  prompt 
attention  to  many  letters  of  inquiry. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 


W.  G.  Cushman,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
fur  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 

school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Altamont . 

1 

2 

5 

365 

28,211 

$6,150 

$338,616 

$450  16 

$3,365  00 

•  •  •  t 

Bangor . 

14 

8 

17 

594 

52,922 

12,360 

639,360 

2,082  38 

3,455  71 

13 

Bombay . 

8 

7 

9 

285 

23,546 

5,330 

496,698 

1,168  91 

778  28 

9 

Brandon . 

7 

2 

8 

218 

17,024 

2,994 

165,461 

951  78 

887  27 

1 

Constable . 

7 

3 

9 

293 

23,445 

3,715 

214,244 

1,124  47 

1,081  75 

10 

Dickinson . 

12 

7 

12 

444 

38,261 

4,725 

336,312 

1,500  56 

1,759  96 

14 

Fort  Covington . 

11 

10 

16 

514 

43,229 

11.615 

435,253 

2,140  42 

2,262  48 

27 

Moira . » _ 

11 

8 

14 

56  T 

45.607 

9,620 

602,365 

1,196  62 

2,040  39 

12 

Santa  Clara  .... 

4 

3 

6 

330 

28,741 

1,875 

153,875 

834  09 

882  72 

,  2 

Waver  ly . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

13 

443 

41,123 

8,315 

242,808 

1,553  09 

2,48/  94 

1 

Westville . 

9 

12 

9 

351 

26,820 

4.251 

241,389 

1,116  90 

853  15 

27 

Total . 

89 

62 

118 

4,404 

368,929 

$70,950 

$3,866,381 

$14,719  38 

$19,854  65 

116 

General. 

The  schools  in  this  district  are  in  a  very  good  condition  —  those 
that  are  in  session.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  higher 
wages  prevail  as  a  result.  There  is  yet  a  number  of  schools  with¬ 
out  teachers.  I  have  found  in  my  visits  that  the  school  property 
is  being  improved  steadily,  and  the  out  buildings  are  generally 
kept  clean  and  wholesome.  Three  new  school-houses  have  been 
built  in  the  last  year,  and  other  districts  are  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  new  houses  in  the  near  future.  I  have  held  ten  examinations 
in  the  last  year,  and  about  fifty  per  cent  passed  for  some  kind  of 
a  certificate.  This  may  seem  low,  but,  nevertheless,  true. 

Our  county  institute,  held  at  Malone  last  May,  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess,  under  the  management  of  Conductor  A.  S.  Downing.  The 
attendance  was  very  good,  and  good  results  obtained. 

I  am  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  the  uniform  system,  and  hope 
it  may  speed  on  its  way  until  it  reaches  perfection.  . 

Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 

W.  W.  Crouse,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school . 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  faces 

planted,  1893. 

Broad  albin . 

12 

21 

13 

317 

37,322 

$7,365 

$420,838 

$1,738  99 

$2,110  91 

15 

Bleecker . 

5 

7 

5 

149 

13,956 

2,245 

55.010 

618  75 

842  36 

2 

Caroga . 

4 

7 

4 

97 

7,709 

2,310 

54,525 

465  87 

717  91 

2 

Ephratah . 

12 

20 

12 

361 

33,239 

4,430 

326,105 

1,518  12 

1,802  39 

13 

Johnstown . 

20 

37 

45 

2,229 

262,916 

81,800 

3,521,991 

7,684  10 

18,948  75 

51 

Mayfield . 

15 

28 

17 

541 

42,709 

12,247 

616,582 

1,9^9  94 

3,590  10 

16 

Northampton.  . . 

11 

20 

14 

455 

45,500 

10,880 

381,430 

1,792  02 

4,354  57 

37 

Oppenheim . 

16 

30 

16 

379 

27,481 

5,920 

482,225 

1,928  49 

2,130  45 

20 

Perth  . , 

6 

11 

6 

150 

13,357 

2,010 

341,698 

694  08 

1,100  35 

12 

Stratford . 

8 

11 

9 

189 

14,059 

3,065 

70,781 

1,045  13 

1,510  84 

38 

Total . 

109 

192 

141 

4,867 

498,248 

$132,272 

$6,271,185 

$19,415  49 

$37,108  C3 

206 

General. 

This  county  liais  109  school  districts  in  which  141  teachers  are 
engaged  for,  a/t  least,  thirty-two  weeks  each  year.  During  the 
year,  I  have  held  ten  examinations  at  which  182  different  persons 
attended.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations  1  issued  four  first 
grade  certificates;  thirty -nine  second  grade  certificates,  and  forty- 
six  third  grade  certificates;  ninety-three  failed  to  secure  certi¬ 
ficates  of  any  grade.  The  teaching  force  of  the  county  at  present 
consists  of  twenty-eight  normal  graduates;  twenty-four  holding 
first  grade  certificates;  sixty-one  second  grades;  twelve  third 
grades,  and  sixteen  holding  temporary  licenses.  Since  my  last 
annual  report,  there  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  our  school  buildings.  Three  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  several  extensively  repaired  and  made  more  inviting  in 
their  appearance.  District  No.  4,  Johnstown,  has  added  upward  of 
§40,000  to  its  school  property  this  year.  Two  beautiful  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  handsomely  equipped  with  all  the  modem 
school  furniture.  The  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  library  money  is  a  step  in  the  right  direct ioh. 
Seventeen  districts  have  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and 
dictionaries  and  supplementary  readers  have  found  their  way  on 
the  teachers’  desks.  The  Northfield  union  school  has  been  placed 
under  the  regents  during  the  past  year,  a  teachers’  class  estab¬ 
lished,  and  considerable  apparatus  and  library  purchased.  This 
school  is  now  prepared  to  do  academic  work. 
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If  a  law  could  be  enacted  giving  each  trustee  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  services  to  the  district,  and  then  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  of  the  public  money  in  case  he  did  not  compel  the 
children  to  attend  school  regularly,  we  would  have  a  compulsory 
education  law  that  would  be  put  in  force. 

In  submitting  this,  my  last  annual  report,  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Superintendent  and 
his  able  assistants  for  the  many  courtesies  shoAvu  me  during  my 
administration. All  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  promptly  answered 
and  good  advice  given.  To  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  my 
district,  I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  hearty  support  and 
co-operation,  without  which  my  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  our  schools  would  have  been  in  vain. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

William  J.  Barr,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Alabama . 

11 

18 

11 

360 

38,274 

$7,325 

$72,963 

$1,426  51 

$3,071  52 

23 

Alexander . 

9 

12 

11 

299 

29,645 

10,850 

1,023,875 

1,363  72 

1,947  61 

15 

Batavia . 

12 

30 

40 

1,905 

217,151 

189,900 

4,741,728 

6,403  78 

26,756  09 

14 

Bergen  . 

8 

13 

12 

426 

46,911 

10,075 

1,171,909 

1,624  36 

6,165  29 

8 

Byron . 

8 

11 

10 

314 

31,725 

7,535 

1,132,175 

1,243  24 

2,660  95 

6 

Bethany . 

11 

22 

12 

337 

32,000 

7,625 

878,316 

1,384  77 

2,827  11 

16 

Darien . 

13 

15 

13 

342 

30,162 

8,060 

1,080,644 

1,528  42 

1,815  04 

26 

Elba . 

9 

13 

11 

293 

27,854 

7,175 

842.702 

1,346  95 

2,029  24 

5 

Le  Roy . 

9 

14 

19 

798 

87,569 

23,150 

2,716,018 

2,499  53 

12,314  55 

7 

Oakfleld . 

8 

9 

10 

332 

33,669 

11,600 

679,364 

1,203  91 

2,885  15 

152 

Pavilion . 

9 

16 

10 

279 

28,487 

5,740 

914,639 

1,213  37 

1,864  67 

6 

Pembroke . 

14 

21 

17 

554 

55,867 

13,405 

1,092,633 

2,315  27 

4,108  27 

•  7 

Stafford . 

8 

9 

10 

327 

33,100 

7,550 

1,163,306 

1,303  71 

2,486  61 

10 

Total . 

129 

203 

186 

6,566 

692,414 

$309,990 

$17,510,272 

$24,857  54 

$70,932  10 

295 

Course  of  Study. 

The  graded  work  is  thoroughly  established  and  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  beneficial  results  fully  equal  to  expectations.  During  the 
year  seventy-eight  diplomas  and  1,476  promotion  certificates  were 
issued.  Graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  towns  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Bergen,  Bethany,  Darien,  Pavilion,  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
Printed  programs  were  issued,  pupils  and  patrons  attended  gen- 
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erally  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  commissioner  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  presented  diplomas.  In  towns  not  included  in  the  above 
list,  many  of ‘the  individual  schools  held  interesting  exercises. 
The  schools  are  now  generally  provided  with  framed  copies  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present  year 
the  districts  will  provide  suitable  record-books,  that  the  result  of 
all  examinations  may  be  filed  and  preserved. 

Educational  Meetings. 

The  teachers’  institute  was  in  point  of  numbers,  regularity  of 
attendance  and  quality  of  work,  a  decided  success.  Meetings  of 
the  teachers’  association  continue  to  be  interesting,  profitable 
and  well  attended.  The  membership  of  the  association  now 
practically  includes  the  teaching  force  of  the  county. 

District  Boundaries. 

Matters  pertaining  to  school  district  boundaries  continue  to 
tax  the  time  and  patience  of  a  commissioner.  This  matter  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  competent  town  authority.  A 
commissioner  would  thus  be  relieved  of  not  only  the  work  involved, 
but  also  of  that  responsibility,  which  so  frequently  results  in 
fancied  grievances,  tending  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  in  those  matters  more  properly  included  in  his  duties 
as  a  supervisory  officer. 

Observations. 

The  recent  change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  school¬ 
meeting  is  an  undesirable  one.  The  law  should  be  changed  with¬ 
out  delay  and  an  earlier  date  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  change  in  regulations  governing  the  matter 
of  temporary  licenses.  It  seems  unnecessary  that  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  State  should  be  set  in  motion  in  order  to  grind 
out  a  local  permit  “  to  teach  for  six  weeks  and  no  longer.”  The 
regulation  also  deprives  the  commissioner  of  the  authority  which 
should  be  his  prerogative. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  thanks  for  the  firm  support  and 
courtesies  extended  by  the  Department. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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GREENE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
E.  R.  Parsons,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

,  money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Athens  . 

8 

22 

13 

557 

60.141 

$  6,595 

$1,653,266 

51,909  72 

$3,883  57 

23 

Oat s kill  . 

18 

55 

36 

1,333 

146,357 

55.020 

4,322,724 

4,818  44 

14,242  06 

14 

Cairo . 

12 

20 

13 

340 

26,41' 

8,925 

704,660 

1,567  48 

1,865  06 

16 

Halcott  . 

4 

7 

4 

123 

9,(85 

925 

58,905 

469  39 

392  42 

3 

Hunter . 

9 

22 

10 

488 

40,721 

8.425 

744,06. 

1,498  57 

2,618  96 

12 

Jewett . 

12 

23 

12 

245 

20.035 

5,110 

195,017 

1,392  75 

1,579  15 

23 

.Lexington . 

12 

19 

12 

277 

21,466 

4,865 

303,075 

1,421  86 

1,533  42 

19 

Total . 

75 

168 

100 

3,363 

324,223 

$99,865 

57.981,708 

$13,078  21 

$26,114  64 

110 

Condition  of  Schools. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  has 
been  steadily  improving,  and  is  now  such  as  affords  great 
encouragement  for  the  future.  The  people  are  apparently  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  the  schools  and  in  educational  matters  gener¬ 
ally,  and  the  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  are  earnestly 
laboring  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  instruction  given  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  we  are  steadily 
gaining  in  improved  methods,  and  better  results  are  being 
obtained,  as  seen  in  the  increased  interest  and  attention  of  pupils 
in  the  studies  they  are  pursuing. 

While  we  still  have  a  few  teachers  who  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  no  knowledge  whatever  of  many  other  branches  that 
should  be  taught,  who  have  no  definite  plan  as  to  the  organization 
of  a  school,  and  no  clearly  defined  methods  of  instruction,  yet  we 
are  proud  to  say  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  well  qualified  for 
their  work  and  feel  the  dignity,  nobility  and  responsibility  of  their 
profession. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study,  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
school  commissioners,  has  been  introduced  into  about  half  of  the 
schools  in  this  district.  Although  not  as  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  grading  and  classifying  schools  as  I  would 
like  to  see,  yet  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction,  and 
teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  better  work  can  be  done  by  fol¬ 
lowing  as  near  as  possible  the  plan  provided  in  the  course  of 
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study.  Tlie  matter  of  grading  a  district  school  requires  some  time 
to  fully  bring  about  a  uniform  grade,  but  by  diligent  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  when  once 
accomplished,  better  work  can  be  done  in  our  rural  district 
schools.  Pupils  will  see  the  importance  of  this  system  and  will 
enter  into  the  work  with  a  will,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  see 
from  the  beginning  of  their  school  days  in  district  schools  to  the 
end.  It  is  all  mapped  out  before  them,  and,  by  diligent  work  on 
their  part,  can  easily  be  accomplished. 

Text-Books. 

An  urgent  need  of  the  schools  in  this  district  is  a  uniformity  of 
text-books.  While  the  present  diversity  of  such  books  continues 
to  exist,  the  schools  can  not  rise  to  their  real  and  true  usefulness. 
It  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  justice  to  themselves  or  their 
pupils  when  their  time  is  fritted  away,  as  it  is  and  must  be,  where 
as  in  some  schools  I  know,  there  are  four  or  five  different  text¬ 
books  on  the  same  branch  of  study. 

Difficulties  in  Districts. 

There  have  been  no  difficulties  in  the  districts  during  the  last 
four  years  to  cause  an  appeal  to  the  Department,  or  even,  with 
five  or  six  exceptions,  to  trouble  the  Department  with  corres¬ 
pondence,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  always  felt  that  looking 
after  these  matters  was  among  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
school  commissioner,  and  have  frequently  found,  where  I  had  gone 
to  inspect  the  school,  that  I  could  spend  the  time  to  better 
advantage  among  the  people  of  the  district  in  adjusting  or  har¬ 
monizing  difficulties  or  trouble  that  was  affecting  the  school,  than 
in  the  school-house,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  prompt  in  meet¬ 
ing  these  duties  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  succeeded  fairly,  for  during  the 
six  years  that  I  have  served  as  commissioner,  only  one  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  Department. 

% 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  it  becomes  me,  as  a  public  servant,  about  to  retire 
from  official  duty,  to  return  to  the  good  people  of  my  district,  to 
all  school  officers  and  teachers,  for  their  continued  kindness  and 
cheerful  co-operation,  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks.  That  deep 
friendship,  so  freely  extended  to  me  by  teachers  and  pupils,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Department  is 
duly  appreciated,  and  will  be  cherished  long  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

Hunter,  1ST.  Y. 
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GREENE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Newton  Sweet,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
lionse  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

A 

a 

v? 

_  ® 

®  a  ^ 

£-3  C 
*-  O.G 
he  V  3 

< 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Ashland . 

6 

9 

6 

182 

17,419 

$2,860 

$230,245 

S746  04 

$643  72 

1 

Coxsackie . 

10 

34 

20 

786 

72,031 

32,840 

1.929.945 

2,712  75 

9,039  36 

8 

Durham . 

14 

22 

14 

357 

28,182 

6,675 

1,645.131 

1.657  93 

2,0&3  75 

11 

Greenville . 

16 

26 

16 

378 

26.9S4 

6.250 

960.352 

1.897  04 

2,042  97 

23 

New  Baltimore. . 

14 

28 

16 

481 

47.229 

5,900 

1.118,493 

2.143  24 

5,297  92 

6 

Prattsville . 

r* 

( 

7 

8 

231 

19,120 

2,200 

1,214.975 

955  73 

1,049  81 

8 

Windham . 

10 

13 

11 

296 

24.667 

5.875 

530.905 

1.368  62 

1,420  44 

8 

Total . 

77 

139 

91 

2,711 

235,632 

$62,600 

$7,630,066 

$11,481  35 

$21,577  97 

65 

General, 

This  district  has  been  steadily  improving  for  the  past  six  years. 
It  is  due  largely  to  uniform  examinations  and  the  interest  aroused 
by  them.  The  trustees  have  noted  that  the  teachers  were  more 
interested,  more  earnest  an.d  better  prepared,  and  that  they 
needed  better  surroundings  for  better  work.  About  one-third  of 
the  school-houses  have  been  reseated,  seven  new  ones  built  and 
several  thoroughly  repaired;  several  more  are  soon  to  be  built. 
If  the  same  spirit  of  progress  continues  for  the  next  six  years,  the 
second  commissioner  district  of  Greene  county  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  in  the  State.  There  are  many  excellent  teachers 
in  the  district,  but  there  are  a  few  that  ought  not  to  teach;  the 
demand  has  exceeded  the  supply.  My  greatest  trouble  has  been 
to  find  enough  good  teachers  for  all  the  schools. 

There  is  but  one  union  school  in  the  district  —  the  Coxsackie 
union  school.  It  is  doing  good  work  in  preparing  young  teachers 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  dropping  out  of  the  profession. 

There  is  a  good  teachers'  training  class  at  Greenville,  which 
has  given  to  the  county  quite  a  number  of  bright  young  teachers, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  continue  the  good  work.  From  these  two 
sources,  with  the  supply  from  the  normal  schools,  I  think,  in  the 
near  future,  the  second  commissioner  district  will  receive  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  teachers  to  supply  the  district. 

Official  Visits. 

I  have  made,  since  my  last  report,  139  official  visits.  My  prin¬ 
cipal  object  in  visiting  has  been  to  find  what  the  teachers  were 
doing  and  how  they  were  doing  it.  I  do  not  think  a  commissioner 
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should  teach  the  school  during  a  visit,  hut  note  the  method  of  the 
teacher,  and,  by  a  few  judicious  questions  at  the  end  of  a  recita¬ 
tion,  judge  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  Greene  county  teachers’  institute,  held  at  Cairo,  October 
sixteenth  to  twentieth,  was  conducted  by  Conductor  Stout,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Milne,  of  Oneonta,  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice  and  Examination 
Clerk  Thos.  E.  Finegan;  it  was  a  marked  success.  The  teachers 
in  times  past  thought  but  little  of  the  institute,  but  at  the  present 
time  all  regard  it  as  a  week  well  and  profitably  spent. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  courtesy  shown  me  on 
all  occasions,  and  which  is  duly  appreciated  by  me. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  I  leave  the  educational 
interests  of  the  second  commissioner  district  in  a  better  condition 
than  they  were  six  years  ago,  and  sincerely  hope  that  improvement 
will  be  the  wachword  till  all  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  shall 
become  good  and  intelligent  American  citizens. 

New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 


George  A.  McCoy,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
the  State. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts.* 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Arietta . 

3 

6 

$38,004 

60 

5.566 

$1,000 

•  •  •  • 

4 

$®52  00 

4 

Benson  . 

3 

6 

35,739 

68 

5.949 

1,275 

.... 

3 

403  05 

3 

Hope . 

4 

8 

50,933 

158 

10,926 

2,060 

•  •  •  . 

4 

1,185  00 

4 

Indian  Lake  .... 

7 

15 

86,259 

188 

16,292 

4,480 

7 

2,939  19 

15 

Lake  Pleasant . . 

5 

10 

58,439 

98 

7,380 

4,310 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2,692  16 

2 

Long  Lake .  — . 

5 

10 

50,574 

115 

10,064 

5.330 

6 

3,439  76 

0 

Morehouse . 

2 

4 

26,308 

45 

3,476 

825 

.... 

2 

550  00 

0 

Wells . 

9 

18 

119,840 

332 

25,901 

3,820 

.... 

9 

2,101  62 

5 

Total . 

38 

77 

$465,896 

1,064 

85,554 

$23,100 

40 

$14,163  48 

33 

*  Only  a  few  of  our  trustees  gave  their  valuation. 
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General. 

Tliere  is  little  to  report  from  this  county  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  in  former  reports;  the  schools  are  in  fair  con¬ 
dition,  teachers  doing  good  work,  and  the  buildings  and  out¬ 
houses  are  in  good  condition  and  everything  prosperous.  There 
has  been  three  new  school-houses  built  this  summer,  two  of  them 
costing  $2,000  apiece,  and  will  be  used  as  graded  schools  with 
two  class  rooms  in  each  school. 

Teachers’  institute,  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  was  conducted  by 
Professor  H.  R  Sanford,  assisted  by  Professor  Stout,  and  Miss 
Gratia  L.  Rice.  We  were  also  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  delivered  an  able  address  which  was  very  interesting  and 
instructive  and  was  much  appreciated  by  all  present.  The 
institute  was  well  attended,  every  teacher  in  the  county  being 
present,  some  coming  a  distance  of  125  miles  to  attend.  I  believe 
these  institutes  to  be  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the*  teachers 
and  schools  of  this  county. 

From  every  school  district  comes  a  demand  for  some  legislation 
that  will  compel  the  attendance  at  school,  of  children  of  school 
age,  something  more  effectual  than  is  now  in  vogue. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  county  would  be  well  pleased  with 
the  proposed  “township  system,”  with  a  board  of  education 
of  not  over  five  members. 

Sageville,  N.  Y. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY,  First  District. 


S.  H.  Newberry,  School  Commissioner . 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school 
house  In  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  receive!  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Fairfield . 

11 

18 

14 

379 

37,716 

$11,645 

$932,424 

$1,653  91 

$3,409  24 

8 

Herkimer . 

11 

21 

27 

1,019 

125,819 

44,975 

3,541,351 

3,802  04 

11,060  13 

3 

Little  Falls . 

8 

14 

30 

1.280 

174,348 

86,800 

1,730,383 

5,301  15 

16,079  99 

2 

Manheim . 

8 

16 

14 

533 

53  293 

25,525 

816.441 

1,616  06 

6,062  44 

7 

Newport . 

7 

15 

9 

303 

32,786 

9,125 

730,117 

1,268  03 

2,314  89 

1 

Norway . 

10 

13 

10 

202 

15,801 

4,085 

398,417 

1,052  60 

1,401  69 

4 

Ohio . 

8 

13 

7 

153 

9,802 

2,130 

123,408 

804  17 

788  65 

2 

Russia . 

15 

24 

16 

467 

40,327 

6,095 

665,380 

1,872  04 

1,953  10 

7 

Salisbury . 

14 

16 

13 

371 

32,893 

4,130 

368,355 

1,501  83 

1,861  61 

8 

Wilmurt . 

5 

5 

5 

73 

5,174 

2,350 

388,056 

549  88 

658  15 

20 

Total . 

97 

155 

145 

4,780 

527,959 

$196,860 

$9,694,332 

$19,421  71 

$45,589  86 

62 
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General. 

There  are  ninety-seven  school  districts  with  school-houses  in 
this  commissioner  district.  In  these  145  teachers  have  heen 
employed  silmultaneously  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more  during 
the  year.  In  the  ten  examinations  held  there  were  197  different 
candidates,  forty-three  of  whom  passed  for  second  grade  certi¬ 
ficates;  sixty-five  for  third  grades,  and  eighty-nine  failed  to  secure 
certificates  of  any  grade.  There  have  been  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  school  property.  The  usual  interest  in  school  work 
has  been  maintained,  and  with  few  exceptions  satisfactory 
results  have  been  accomplished. 

I  believe  that  experience  in  teaching  should  have  greater  weight 
not  only  in  determining  who  are  entitled  to  crtificates,  but  also  in 
determining  who  are  not  entitled  to  them. 

In  this,  my  sixth  and  last  annual  written  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  received ; 
to  the  teachers;  the  school  officers,  and  the  patrons  for  their 
earnest  co-operation  and  assistance. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Ellis  D.  Elwood,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  rrade  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days'  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Columbia  . 

11 

27 

11 

275 

23,563 

$6,705 

$755,227 

$1,399  77 

$1,247  60 

13 

Danube  . 

9 

12 

9 

208 

17,462 

5,565 

577,409 

1,043  11 

1,479  23 

8 

Frankfort  . 

15 

22 

23 

913 

101,064 

30,275 

1,316,611 

3,009  32 

7,995  96 

19 

German  Flats  . . 

9 

17 

35 

1,371 

172,213 

51,300 

2,246,660 

5,152  63 

14,318  21 

11 

Litchfield . 

9 

12 

9 

199 

17,686 

4,030 

484,055 

1,077  59 

1,270  48 

5 

Schuyler . 

12 

16 

12 

232 

19,292 

6,175 

759,768 

1,372  30 

1,892  81 

10 

Stark . 

11 

22 

11 

216 

20,684 

4,325 

518,223 

1,270  78 

1,658  25 

22 

"Warren . 

10 

21 

11 

248 

21.604 

8,025 

446,399 

1,250  34 

2,227  53 

28 

Winfield . 

10 

18 

18 

510 

52,804 

10,210 

1,242,726 

2,087  23 

3,431  73 

9 

Total . 

96 

167 

139 

4,172 

446,372 

$126,610 

$8,343,078 

$17,663  07 

835,521  80 

125 

General. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  force,  due  to  the  work  of  the  training  classes,  the  insti¬ 
tute,  the  association  meetings,  and  an  increased  desire  among 
teachers  to  become  proficient  in  their  work.  The  teachers  seem  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  school  administration,  and  good  results 
are  following. 
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The  principals  of  the  four  union  schools,  Mon,  Mohawk,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  West  Winfield,  are  re-engaged  for  this  school  year. 
They  are  eminently  successful  in  their  respective  positions  and 
each  has  an  able  corps  of  assistants. 

Mohawk  has  completed  a  new  building  at  an  expense  of  SIT, 000. 
The  village  is  justly  proud  of  it.  West  Winfield  has  issued  bonds 
for  the  erection  of  one  which  will  cost  about  §15.000.  Several 
school-houses  in  the  smaller  districts  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  reseated.  We  need  in  some  localities  the  township 
system  at  once. 

Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  — First  District. 

S.  W.  Maxson,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
sch  ol  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

umber  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Adams . 

14 

31 

22 

656 

69,270 

$14,350 

$1,858,658 

$2,782  39 

$3,747  96 

4 

Ellisburg . 

28 

49 

34 

820 

81.551 

25,900 

2.185.567 

4.000  92 

5.148  66 

31 

Le  Rav . 

)8 

27 

20 

573 

49.851 

13.885 

1,315.131 

2.489  03 

2,790  99 

21 

Lorraine . 

13 

29 

14 

263 

22,964 

6.910 

549.805 

1.612  00 

1.073  65 

4 

Pamelia . 

10 

12 

10 

207 

15,774 

4.800 

722,146 

1.152  51 

1.459  13 

6 

Rodman . 

13 

24 

14 

283 

24.695 

7.465 

879.112 

1.638  50 

1,567  01 

3 

Watertown . 

12 

19 

13 

342 

33,090 

7,175 

737,989 

1.337  70 

1.311  13 

1 

Worth . 

7 

14 

7 

260 

18,890 

3.255 

195.633 

843  73 

630  51 

1 

Total . 

115 

205 

134 

3,404 

316.085 

$83,740 

$8,444,031 

$15,856  78 

$17,729  04 

71 

General. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  the  year’s  school  work,  in 
this  commissioner  district,  with  the  record  made  in  previous 
Years  as  the  district  has  been  materiallv  changed.  Three  of  the 
towns  formerly  a  part  of  this  district  have  been  transferred  to 
the  third  district  of  Jefferson  countv,  and  three  smaller  towns 
annexed  to  this  district  by  the  board  of  supervisors  at  its  last 
session.  There  are  now  under  my  supervision,  115  school  dis¬ 
trict^  in  which  are  employed  131  teachers.  There  are  by  far  too 
many  schools  for  efficient  supervision,  especially  after  the  many 
other  duties  are  discharged. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  recent  change  in  the  “  Rules  and  Regulations  ”  are  a  decided 
advance  and  in  my  opinion  will  remove  many  difficulties  hereto¬ 
fore  in  the  way  of  the  entire  success  of  this  method  for  securing 
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duly-qualified  teachers.  I  wish  to  make  one  exception,  and  that 
is  the  rule  making  it  a  little  easier  to  secure  the  first  third  grade. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  raise  the  standing 
required  for  a  third  grade  and  thus  secure  better  scholars  and 
older  persons,  as  a  rule,  for  our  beginning  teachers.  The  step 
from  the  second  third  to  the  first  second  grades  should  be  made 
shorter,  not  by  lowering  the  standard  for  the  second,  but  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  for  a  third  grade. 

Any  person  competent  to  teach  school  ought  to  be  able  to  pass 
at  least  sixty-five  per  cent  in  all  the  third-grade  subjects  at  one 
trial.  It  is  not  an  extremely  long  day’s  work  to  take  an  exam¬ 
ination  in  seven  subjects.  Then,  for  the  second  third-grade,  add 
methods  and  civics,  and  require  a  standing  of  seventy  per  cent, 
thus  leading  up  to  second  grade  and  removing  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  system,  the  employment  of  third-grade 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  pass  for  second  grade,  and,  therefore, 
have  to  drop  out  of  the  profession  to  make  room  for  others  who 
are  likely  to  follow  the  same  course. 

Adams  Centre,  N.  Y. 

\ 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

% 

J.  F.  LaRue,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioners. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Alexandria . 

22 

42 

29 

917 

88,793 

§20 , 360 

§1,307,840 

§3.548  14 

§5,452  24 

8 

Antwerp . 

22 

24 

26 

678 

61 .385 

14.710 

1,489.642 

3,255  23 

4,045  07 

15 

Champion . 

16 

17 

18 

530 

43,381 

12,370 

1.160,608 

2,190  77 

2,699  53 

6. 

Philadelphia .... 

10 

14 

13 

435 

41,392 

10,765 

958,3:50 

1,668  62 

2,022  74 

2 

Rutland . 

11 

14 

11 

302 

24,160 

6,2:55 

1,018,152 

1,405  03 

1,544  27 

5 

Theresa. .  . 

15 

20 

20 

541 

49,551 

13,190 

1,015,728 

2.463  53 

3,295  80 

3; 

Wilna . 

18 

20 

28 

QO  i 

o 

00 

80,985 

40,850 

1,605,482 

9,572  12 

8,580  80 

10 

Total . 

114 

151 

145 

4,211 

389,647 

§118,480 

§8,555,782  '§18,103  44 

§27,640  45 

49> 

Genera!. 

School  matters  in  this  district  do  not  show  marked  change 
dining  the  past  year.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
repairing  school  buildings,  etc.,  and  there  lias  been  a  steady 
improvement  along  this  line. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  regulations  are,  on  the  whole,  satis¬ 
factory.  It  has  been  impossible  to  fill  all  the  schools  this  fall 
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with  regularly  licensed  teachers.  The  examinations  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  rigid. 

Time  and  again  commissioners  have  urged  the  necessity  of  relief 
from  clerical  work  in  order  that  the  supervision  of  schools  may  be 
more  efficient.  The  need  of  this  is  especially  urgent  in  the  large 
districts. 

There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  change  of  date  of 
annual  school  meeting. 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 


Perrin  A.  Strough,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

A gg rebate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

1  Amount  o  f  money 
j  raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Brown  ville . 

19 

27 

25 

772 

75.209 

$24,450 

$2,022,122 

$3,184  02 

$6,502  89 

•  •  •  • 

Cape  Vincent. . . 

16 

12 

21 

604 

63,755 

12,705 

1,687,770 

2,676  75 

4.281  03 

,  «  ,  i 

Clayton . 

24 

22 

33 

980 

101,028 

26,570 

1.567,243 

4,194  20 

4.577  01 

Henderson . 

13 

18 

14 

331 

28,613 

9.275 

933,425 

1,706  14 

1,693  60 

•  •  •  • 

Hounsfield . 

18 

13 

20 

535 

51,527 

12.(50 

1,156,393 

2,455  70 

2,730  33 

•  •  •  • 

Lyme  . 

16 

10 

21 

510 

53,960 

15,550 

1.300,840 

2,559  74 

3,187  48 

•  •  •  » 

Orleans  . 

19 

19 

18 

531 

47,068 

11,865 

1,251,060 

2,282  08 

2,800  30 

•  •  •  » 

Total . 

186 

121 

152 

4.263 

421,160 

$112,405 

$9,918,853 

$i9,058  63 

$25,778  64 

"" 

General. 

Since  mv  last  report  school  work  in  Jefferson  countv  has  been 

«y  -i-  «y 

very  badly  confused,  on  account  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
redistricting  the  county.  Three  towns  were  taken  from  the  third 
commissioner  district  and  three  others  put  therein,  giving  me  fifty 
schools  to  superintend,  whose  teachers  and  pupils  were  strangers 
to  me. 

The  new  district  is  about  fifty  miles  long  and  one  town 
wide,  with  nine  schools  on  islands,  four  on  a  peninsula,  and  four  on 
a  point  or  cape  extending  into  Lake  Ontario. 

My  report  shows  121  official  visits  during  the  year,  and  in  those 
visits  I  have  carefully  examined  the  building  and  surroundings,  and 
where  repairs  were  needed  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  trustee 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting  or  an  order  issued  to 
repair  without  delay.  In  all  cases  I  have  found  trustees  willing 
to  make  needed  repairs  to  school-house  or  out-buildings,  when  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  was  placed  before  them  in  a  business-like 

wav. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers’  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  La  Far  Seville, 
in  April,  and  was  conducted  by  Professor  A.  S.  Downing.  The 
institute  was  pronounced  a  success  by  every  teacher  present. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  rules  governing  uniform  examinations 
were  needed,  and  I  believe  that  the  system  is  now  complete  and 
satisfactory  to  educators,  as  far  as  the  examinations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  I  am  of  opinion  the  Department  ought  to  have 
closer  supervision  of  the  examination  and  marking  of  papers  by 
commissioners. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance  and  multiplicity  of  text-books 
are  the  most  serious  barriers  in  the  way  of  grading  common 
schools.  These  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  deplorable  number  of 
rnildren  whose  names  never  appear  upon  a  school  register,  demand 
the  passage  of  a  compulsory  school  law  and  a  uniform  text-book 
law,  and  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  can  be  made 
effectual  only  when  incorporated  in  the  township  system. 

The  inequality  of  local  taxation  leads  to  parsimony  in  some 
districts  and  extravagance  in  others. 

Legislation  that  will  secure  equal  educational  advantages  at 
equal  cost  and  compel  the  children  of  the  cureless  and  indifferent 
to  attend  school  will  promote  justice  and  contribute  to  educational 
progress. 

La  Fargeville,  X.  Y. 


KINGS  COUNTY. 


Fred.  C.  DeMund,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  s  tes. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Flatbush . 

3 

9 

29 

1,516 

174,330 

$72,650 

$9,482,813 

$7,355  27 

$39,909  28 

4 

Flatlands . 

3 

8 

13 

806 

73,123 

24.450 

1,613,051 

2.301  35 

10,468  25 

2 

Gravesend  . 

6 

16 

21 

1,037 

110,132 

67,500 

4.138,697 

2.978  59 

6.858  05 

33 

New  Utrecht. . . . 

4 

14 

29 

1,618 

178,804 

119,000 

5,347,517 

4,477  74 

30,410  08 

1 

Total . 

16 

47 

92 

4,977 

536,389 

$283,600 

$20,582,108 

$17,112  95 

$87,645  66 

40 

General. 

The  schools  are  now  in  good  working  order,  after  the  summer 
vacation,  and  the  bright  faces  of  the  pupils  would  indicate  the 
pleasure  felt  in  being  in  their  accustomed  seats.  The  schools  are 
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well  attended  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  additions  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  more  room.  Several  new  school 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  laws  in  regard  to  health  and  decency. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises,  which  were 
enjoyed  by  the  children,  their  parents  and  friends. 

The  teachers5  institute  was  held  at  district  school  Xo.  1,  Xew 
Utrecht,  ably  conducted  by  Professor  A.  S.  Downing.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  each  session  was  large.  Visitors  as  well  as  teachers 
evinced  much  interest  in  the  instructive  work. 

In  visiting  the  different  schools  this  fall  we  find  many  of  the 
same  teachers  again  at  their  posts,  faithfully  directing  their 
charges  in  the  paths  of  knowledge. 

Those  of  my  teachers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Columbian  Exposition  will  possess  numerous  topics  of  profit¬ 
able  interest  to  disseminate  among  the  pupils.  Others  less  for¬ 
tunate  still  have  the  magazines,  which  so  aptly  portray  and  so 
clearlv  describe  the  wonders  of  the  “  World’s  Fair  ”  that  no  one 
can  find  a  possible  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this  great  subject,  a 
subject  which  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  in  the  young  minds, 
that,  one  and  all  shall  be  stirred  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  regard¬ 
ing  the  rapid  progress  of  our  young  nation. 

Bath  Beach,  X.  Y. 


LEWIS  COUXTY  — First  District. 
E.  L.  Dominick,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
houses  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com 
mis-ioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

4!)  bX 

c  a 

«  u 

00  - 

. 

-  5 

sJ  S  — 
tx  cj  C 
oj-s  c 

-  cx 

bC  V 
tx-u  to 

< 

Value  of  school  bui  d- 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuations  of 
districts. 

V 

Amount  of  public 

1  money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Lyonsdale . 

9 

12  10 

316 

23,250 

$4,940 

$79,380 

$1,234  39 

$1,055  55 

rr 

4 

Turin . 

12 

23  13 

3'2 

26,7:32 

6.965 

512,130 

1.545  80 

2.118  62 

16 

Greig . 

8 

13  8 

290 

19,668 

2.900 

83.155 

872  46 

1,143  88 

20 

Osceola . 

6 

7  6 

168 

13.623 

2.055 

65.135 

734  18 

671  52 

8 

High  Market. . . . 

9 

13  9 

149 

10,205 

2.  95 

110,159 

1.026  58 

813  21 

13 

Leyden  . 

15 

29  18 

368 

36,608 

10.047 

566,547 

2,010  90 

3,197  74 

12 

Lewis . 

9 

18  10 

286 

19,305 

3 .  Of  0 

137,615 

1.  16  16 

1,038  84 

6 

West  Turin . 

10 

19  12 

342 

30,205 

6 . 245 

525.916 

1,528  81 

1.998  51 

11 

Martinsburgh. . . 

22 

41  13 

429 

31.969 

7.985 

723.873 

2.634  39 

2,425  41 

30 

Total . 

100 

175  109 

2,660 

211.585 

$46,382 

$2,802,910 

$12,803  67 

$14,463  28 

123 

General. 

I  herewith  submit  my  third  and  last  annual  report.  I  desire  to 
express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  consideration  that  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  his  able  and 

53 
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courteous  staff.  Tlieir  ready  advice  and  constant  forbearance 
have  enabled  me  to  avoid  and  correct  errors  both  in  my  own 
work  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  district,  thus  making  my  work 
easier  and  more  effective.  To  the  citizens  and  school  officers  of 
the  district  I  am  truly  grateful.  Their  loyal  support  and  hearty 
co-operation  have  been  a  source  of  gratification  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  me.  In  my  visits  of  inspection  I  have  found  them  ever 
ready  and  wrilling  to  execute  my  suggestions,  often  even  beyond 
expectation.  To  the  teachers  especially  I  am  lastingly  obliged  for 
their  earnest  loyalty  and  encouragement  in  every  effort  to  bring 
the  schools  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  Whatever  success 
we  may  have  met  is  directly  attributable  to  their  persistent  and 
united  effort. 

New  School-houses. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  five  of  our  schools  opening  this  fall  in 
new  school-houses,  equipped  with  new  modern  furniture.  This 
makes  a  total  of  eleven  new  school  buildings  erected  during  the 
three  years  past,  besides  a  large  number  that  have  undergone 
thorough  and  extensive  repairs.  Lyons  Falls  village  has  erected 
a  new  building,  having  two  departments  fitted  wTith  extensive- 
slate  blackboards  and  the  latest  improved  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus. 

Pertaining  to  the  general  condition  of  our  schools  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  further  than  I  have  stated  in  former  reports. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  uniform  examination  is  working  some  good  to  the  schools.- 
Wages  are  substantially  raised.  The  more  energetic  teachers  are 
striving  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Many  are  dropping  out, 
exhausted  by  the  severe  requirements.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  indorsed  twTenty-five  second-grade  certificates  and  have  issued 
twenty  third  grades  on  papers  transferred  from  other  districts. 
Holders  of  these  certificates  were  attracted  by  the  scarcity  of 
teachers  and  higher  wages.  If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  means  be  devised  to  exact  strict  honesty  in  conducting 
examinations  and  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  and  exactness  in 
marking  papers. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  lists  of  questions. 
Many  examinations  have  awkward  or  over  difficult  questions  in 
one  or  more  subjects,  causing  candidates  to  chase  the  commis¬ 
sioner  about  through  several  examinations  to  secure  a  certificate.. 
Sometimes  this  arrangement  has  the  effect  to  cause  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  exert  themselves  in  preparation.  More  frequently  it  is,, 
in  my  opinion,  unjust  and  unnecessary. 

Glendale,  N.  Y. 
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LEWIS  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 


Alson  Cook,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

N  umber  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

i  money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

jaised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Croghan  . 

21 

24 

21 

769 

55 , 954 

$7,817 

$373,443 

$2,704  48 

$1,712  66 

45 

Denmark . 

12 

16 

16 

452 

47,005 

8,645 

905,153 

2,454  02 

2,443  88 

15- 

Diana . 

14 

11 

16 

560 

45,179 

8,022 

307,988 

1,978  73 

2,272  30 

20 

Harrisburgh. . . . 

11 

10 

11 

180 

13,878 

4,100 

403  351 

1,241  01 

887  80 

3- 

Lowville . 

11 

13 

18 

656 

75,533 

30,475 

1,333,910 

2,493  50 

3,900  08 

15 

Montague . . 

10 

13 

10 

214 

15,527 

3,120 

106,819 

1,165  14 

1,026  65 

8 

New  Bremen. . . . 

14 

14 

16 

542 

42,099 

7,076 

261,985 

2,026  41 

1,498  23 

29' 

Pinckney . 

12 

13 

12 

247 

28,373 

3,740 

318,835 

1,392  13 

910  05 

4 

Watson . 

10 

10 

10 

317 

i  2,325 

3,650 

85,258 

1,209  81 

810  51 

21 

Total . 

115 

124 

130 

3,937 

336,073 

$76,615 

$4,096,742 

$16,665  23 

$15,482  16 

160' 

General. 

As  the  close  of  another  year  of  hard  work,  I  can  note  improve¬ 
ments,  and  yet  our  financial  condition  is  such  that  we  are  obliged 
to  have  a  large  number  of  third-grade  teachers  at  work  in  the 
schools.  If  finance  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  we  are  not 
able  to  get  enough  licensed  teachers  to  fill  the  schools. 

Our  districts  are  mostly  small  and  nearly  all  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  The  teachers  are  energetic  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
their  schools,  and  I  think  they  will  make  a  supreme  effort  this 
year  to  introduce  the  grading  system.  There  are  very  many 
obstacles  to  overcome,  but  I  trust  they  will  succeed. 

There  are  many  careless  parents,  who  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  steady  attendance  to  make  progress  certain  with 
their  children.  May  our  Legislature  this  year  come  to  the  rescue, 
with  a  law  that  will  cure  this  evil.  All  our  large  schools  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  years  of  1891  and  1892  are  still  doing 
their  best. 

The  association  at  Copenhagen,  in  June,  was  very  well  attended, 
and  the  papers  presented  were  very  strong. 

The  institute  held  at  Lowville,  October  second  to  sixth,  was 
pronounced  the  best  ever  given  there.  Professor  I.  H.  Stout,  Mrs. 
B.  Ellen  Burke,  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  and  Prof.  Freeman  Allen,  of 
the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  did  their  work  well. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  came  among  us  on  Friday,  and  gave  us  an  exceedingly  helpful 
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address.  It  seemed  to  put  the  teachers  in  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  Department.  Come  again. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  courte¬ 
sies  upon  all  occasions. 

Denmark,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school-  1 

house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

i 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted, 1893. 

Avon . 

12 

22 

17 

6  JO 

68,570 

$14,455 

$2,698,778 

$2,385  53 

$4,614  83 

38 

Caledonia . 

7 

14 

11 

397 

48,016 

11,305 

1,805,035 

1,199  32 

1,839  64 

5 

Conesus  . 

9 

19 

10 

262 

24,4)2 

5,350 

717,878 

1,483  85 

2,798  60 

11 

Geneseo . 

10 

17 

12 

272 

26,465 

7,830 

3  303,205 

1.456  ."0 

2,876  41 

20 

Groveland . 

8 

16 

8 

246 

21,397 

3,425 

1,453,283 

1,007  96 

1,399  05 

19 

Livonia  . 

12 

26 

*17 

589 

67,836 

22,625 

1,857,385 

1,669  50 

2,896  16 

27 

Lima . 

9 

21 

13 

502 

47,699 

6,150 

1,761,553 

1,875  16 

2,817  47 

17 

Leicester . 

10 

19 

13 

410 

38,207 

9.500 

1,236,118 

2,575  07 

5,277  19 

18 

York . 

13 

26 

17 

645 

60,695 

12,750 

2,3:34,891 

2,236  70 

3.954  55 

25 

Total . 

90 

180 

118 

3,965 

403,357 

$103,390 

$17,168,126 

$15,889  89 

$28,454  70 

180 

General. 

To  report  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  district 
would  be  simply  to  repeat,  in  substance,  my  annual  report  to 
your  Department  of  one  year  ago.  Our  schools  are  doing  good 
work  —  particularly  our  union  schools,  three  in  number,  which, 
are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Prof.  Reuben  J.  Wallace,  an 
ex-school  commissioner,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Avon  union 
school  No.  1  for  sixteen  yeans,  and  lias  made  it  a  very  strong  insti¬ 
tution.  Prof.  Ara  Wilkinson  has  been  principal  of  No.  5  —  Cale¬ 
donia —  for  about  the  same  time,  and  has  secured  for  it  a  good 
reputation,  while  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Williams,  a  young  man,  is  now 
serving  his  third  year  as  principal  of  Livonia  No.  9,  and  is  giving 
excellent  satisfaction. 

The  commissioners’  graded  course  of  study  is  now  in  force  in 
nearly  all  the  common  schools  of  the  district,  and  is  producing 
excellent  results.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  doing  for  the  rural  school  as  much  as  the  uniform  examinations 
are  doing  for  our  teachers,  and  that  is  recommendation  enough. 
Still,  three  years’  supervision  convinces  me  that  the  rural  school 


♦And  two  teachers  for  twenty-seven  weeks  each  in  district  No.  9,  Livonia,  for  which  partial 
quotas  are  asked. 
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is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  properly  trained  for  citizenship  and  life.  More 
money  is  the  great  and  crying  need  of  the  rural  school.  Money 
builds  better  houses,  buys  better  books,  supplies  better  furniture, 
secures  better  teachers,  maintains  a  better  school,  and,  in  fact, 
produces  a  better  citizen.  The  want  of  money  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  that  curse  our  common  schools 
to-day. 

The  farmer,  'no  longer  prosperous,  is  unable  to  suitably  main¬ 
tain  the  little  school;  and  you  cant,  by  tax  or  any  other  legal  pro¬ 
cess,  draw  from  him  what  he  hasn’t  got  —  money. 

But  the  State,  with  her  amassed  wealth  centered  in  large  cities, 
is  abundantly  able  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  her 
children  proper  school  accommodations,  and  she  should  come  at 
once  to  the  rescue  of  these  impoverished  schools  by  legislative 
enactments. 

The  average  Assemblyman  apparently  cares  but  little  for  the 
school  upon  the  cross-road,  but  is  willing  annually  to  vote  vast 
sums  to  maintain  other  systems  —  to  improve  inlets  and  outlets 
of  small  inland  lakes,  and  other  similar  enterprises  that  benefit 
only  private  individuals  and  corporations. 

Plenty  of  money  in  the  public  treasury  for  any  and  every¬ 
thing  except  the  rural  school. 

Livonia,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  — Second  District. 


A.  B.  Dunn,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Mt.  Morris . 

12 

13 

22 

671 

81.982 

§19.650 

§2.059.116 

§2.998  57 

§5.627  74 

16 

North  Dansville. 

5 

8 

16 

631 

71,959 

33,125 

1 , 655 , 670 

2,294  24 

6.153  80 

2 

Nunda . 

12 

16 

18 

586 

59.994 

17.215 

1.130.198 

2.364  54 

3.882  22 

11 

Ossian . 

10 

15 

10 

208 

15,347 

3.960 

509,665 

1.137  34 

1,116  49 

•  •  •  • 

Portage . 

11 

.  10 

11 

249 

18,361 

4.640 

701.482 

1.276  56 

1.079  05 

11 

Sparta . 

9 

12 

10 

314 

24.233 

5.450 

1,053,328 

1.267  81 

1,396  32 

1 

Springwater  .... 

18 

22 

19 

490 

42,033 

9,950 

1,099,518 

2.360  92 

3.018  43 

3 

West  Sparta _ 

12 

15 

12 

253 

16.866 

3,980 

628.980 

1,358  77 

922  92 

6 

Total . 

89 

111 

►-a 

00 

3.402 

330,775 

$97,970 

§8,837,957 

§15,057  75 

§23,196  97 

50 

General. 

The  work  done  by  school  officers  in  this  commissioner  district 
during  the  past  school  year  has  been  very  good.  A  school-house 
has  been  built  nearly  all  new  in  district  No.  3,  town  of  Dansville. 
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In  district  No.  5  of  said  town  they  are  painting  and  repairing 
their  school,  and  a  number  in  other  towns  are  being  repaired  and 
furnished  with  new  patent  seats,  etc. 

With  few  exceptions  teachers  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
are  doing  good  work.  These  exceptions  are  principally  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  trustees  seem  to  want  just  such  teachers 
as  they  get,  for  the  lowest  wages,  merely  to  keep  their  schools 
in  existence,  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  union  schools  are  doing  finely,  and  showing  marked 
improvement  each  year.  A  new  union  school  has  recently  been 
established  at  Dalton  (town  ofNunda)  and  starts  off  very 
nicely.  j 

The  institute  was  held  at  Dansville,  October  sixteenth  to 
twentieth,  with  H.  R.  Sanford,  Ph.  D.,  conductor,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  Burke  in  primary  work.  There  were  only  eighty- 
three  teachers  in  attendance.  The  reason  of  the  small  attend¬ 
ance  was  that  a  number  of  schools  had  not  commenced.  All 
ought  to  have  been  in  attendance,  whether  they  were  actually 
teaching  or  expecting  to  teach.  We  called  it  a  very  interesting 
institute,  as  we  considered  our  conductors  first  class,  and  both 
faithful  and  untiring.  Dr.  Waterbury,  of  the  G-eneseo  normal, 
was  expected  to  be  with  us  some,  but  on  account  of  sickness  in 
his  family  had  to  disappoint  us,  which  we  very  much  regretted. 

The  uniform  examinations  have  passed  the  experimental  stages 
and  are  a  success. 

Ossian,  N.  Y. 


MADISON  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Rollin  C.  Francis,  School  Commissioner . 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Apiount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Brookfield . 

26 

30 

34 

882 

76,069 

SI 7, 370 

$1,567,080 

$3,961  87 

$5,064  41 

24 

De  Ruyter . 

10 

10 

14 

383 

39,446 

10,885 

556.796 

1,677  22 

2,476  57 

3 

Eaton . 

19 

35 

25 

609 

65.524 

15,242 

1,487,371 

3,010  08 

5,165  48 

21 

Georgetown  .... 

11 

10 

12 

276 

24,259 

4.650 

35S,685 

1,400  14 

1,359  27 

17 

Hamilton . 

16 

24 

25 

834 

99,163 

20,910 

1,811,532 

3,362  86 

7,449  91 

8 

Lebanon  . 

12 

13 

12 

245 

20,128 

5,835 

642,343 

1,477  64 

1,356  72 

16 

Madison . 

13 

16 

16 

458 

46,482 

10,575 

1,219,432 

1,963  60 

2,934  28 

11 

Nelson . 

14 

21 

15 

255 

20,382 

4,833 

638,175 

1,667  53 

1,403  46 

15 

Total . 

121 

159 

153 

3,942 

391,445 

$90,300 

$8,281,414 

$18,515  94 

$27,211  10 

115 
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General. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  159  official  visits,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  I  have  found  the  schools  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  trustees  to  make 
the  schools  more  comfortable  and  attractive.  Two  new  school- 
houses  have  been  erected,  four  have  received  substantial  repairs 
and  several  others  have  been  refurnished  with  modern  seats. 

Our  institute  was  held  at  Morrisville,  and  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  C.  McLachlan,  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Welland 
Hendrick  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eastman,  of  Cortland  Normal  School, 
and  Professor  D.  A.  Lockwood,  of  Plattsburgh  Normal  School. 

Local  help  was  rendered  by  Principal  L.  W.  Hoffman,  of  Brook¬ 
field;  Miss  Maude  E.  Antisdel,  of  Earlville,  and  Mrs.  Adella  N. 
Tuttle,  of  Morrisville.  The  institute  was  a  success  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  teachers  were  pleased  with  the  instruction  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  same  instructors  for  our  next 
institute. 

Two  joint  meetings  of  the  teachers’  association  of  this  county 
were  held,  one  at  Oneida  in  February,  and  the  other  at  Hamilton 
in  May.  Interesting  and  valuable  addresses,  exercises,  papers, 
and  discussions  were  had.  These  assemblies  should  be  made  an 
important  factor  in  the  educational  work  in  every  commissioner 
district,  and,  as  a  step  toward  increasing  their  potency,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  district  should  be  credited  and  the  teacher  paid 
for  the  time  spent  in  attending,  the  same  as  allowed  for  attending 
institute.  ( 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  many 
•courtesies  shown  me  during  the  past  six  years. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


MADISON  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 


Daniel  Keating,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

1 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation 

of  districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Cazenovia . 

16 

34 

23 

724 

84,700 

$17,600 

$1,967,430 

$2,965  57 

$5,578  57 

17 

Fenner . 

13 

24 

13 

234 

17,136 

5,600 

543,072 

1,463  22 

1,117  60 

20 

Lenox  . 

?4 

51 

60 

2.205 

302.655 

75,285 

4,692,169 

8,106  22 

26,461  43 

41 

Smithfield . 

9 

17 

9 

179 

12,051 

2,710 

5?2,463 

•1,009  66 

686  69 

11 

Stockbridge  .... 

15 

27 

17 

419 

38,571 

7,790 

911,861 

2,058  70 

2,165  46 

12 

Sullivan . 

20 

39 

29 

885 

90,743 

24,675 

1,921,047 

3,665  08 

6,288  13 

59 

Total . 

97 

192 

151 

4,646 

545,856 

$133,660 

$10,608,042 

$19,268  45 

$42,297  88 

160 
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General. 

During  tlie  year  ten  teachers’  examinations  were  held  and 
192  visits  made.  One  meeting  of  the  teachers^  association  was 
held.  , 

The  teachers’  institute,  held  at  Canastota,  September  eighteenth 
to  twenty-second,  was  ably  conducted  by  Professor  A.  S.  Downing, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke  and  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice. 

A  beautiful,  new  school  building  has  been  erected  in  Canastota, 
and  many  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  throughout' 
this  commissioner  district. 

Of  needed  legislation,  I  may  mention  the  following:  The  town¬ 
ship  system,  free  text-boobs,  a  compulsory  education  law,  and 
that  teachers  should  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

In  laying  aside  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  school  com¬ 
missioner,  I  desire  to  extend  to  the  Department  and  to  my  fellow 
commissioners  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  and 
kind  favors  received.  The  acquaintance  and  association  gained 
during  the  past  six  years  will  cause  many  pleasant;  memories. 

For  my  worthy  successor  I  bespeak  the  same  cordial  and 
hearty  co-operation  from  both  teachers  and  pupils,  as  has  always- 
characterized  their  work. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 


MONROE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
D.  Edgar  Parsons,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
houses  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visiis  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term, 

Wh  le  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Brighton . 

9 

19 

13 

569 

52,252 

120,250 

$2,132,705 

$1,714  81 

$5,111  92 

24 

Henrietta . 

11 

11 

63 

457 

43,301 

10,950 

1,557,518 

1,698  14 

2,983  13 

35 

Iron  dequoit . 

6 

6 

8 

484 

42  892 

14,000 

1,517,472 

1.177  79 

4,179  43 

16 

Mendon . 

16 

16 

21 

678 

76,160 

17,925 

2,121,004 

2,728  09 

4,528  12 

23 

Pittsford . 

10 

12 

14 

420 

44.003 

25,170 

1,695,209 

1,839  17 

4,770  96 

168 

Perinton . 

H 

11 

24 

971 

110,153 

48,025 

2,357,801 

3,421  98 

9,913  03 

13 

Penfield . 

12 

13 

14 

557 

55,069 

9,750 

1,262,711 

1,871  97 

3,010  91 

13 

Rush . 

9 

9 

10 

331 

29,238 

6,500 

1.331,477 

1.288  37 

1,995  6S 

10 

Webster . 

13 

14 

18 

674 

70,002 

20,150 

1.967,070 

2,220  88 

7,711  86 

24 

Total . 

97 

Ill 

135 

5,141 

523,170 

$452,720 

$15,242,966 

$17,961  20 

$44,205  04 

326 

General. 

In  this,  my  last  annual  report  as  school  commissioner  of  the  first 
district  of  Monroe  county,  I  have  to  submit  the  following: 

First,  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance,  as  shown 
in  the  above  tables,  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  dis- 
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tricts  in  which  the  school-houses  are  located  in  Monroe  county 
remains  the  same  as  heretofore,  to  wit,  ninety-seven;  and  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  fact,  the  teachers  employed  for  a  legal  term 
exceed  those  of  last  year  by  four.  This  is  because  quite  a  number 
of  districts  in  my  commissioner  district  have  for  several  years 
required  more  than  one  teacher,  yet,  because  taxpayers  were 
unwilling  to  pay  the  additional  tax  consequent  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  additional  teachers,  they  were  not  employed.  Hav¬ 
ing  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  that  by  the 
employment  of  an  additional  teacher  for  thirty- two  weeks  they 
*  would  draw  for  the  district  at  least  $100  as  an  additional  district 
quota,  besides  being  likely  to  increase  aggregate  attendance,  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  them  by  me  that  if  they  employ  a  third- 
grade  teacher  at  a  salary  of  about  six  dollars  per  w~eek,  they 
would  be  getting  the  extra  services  of  a  competent  teacher  for 
the  primary  department  at  a  nominal  sum.  The  suggestion  was 
received  with  approbation  by  the  trustees,  and  indorsed  by  the 
district.  Consequently  quite  a  number  of  the  schools,  which 
before  had  only  one  teacher,  now  have  two  teachers.  In  most 
instances  of  this  kind  the  principal  of  the  school  is  a  thoroughly 
qualified  and  experienced  teacher,  who  has  the  supervision,  not 
only  of  his  town  department,  but  also  that  of  the  primary 
department. 

Official  Visits. 

You  will  observe  by  the  comparison  of  this  year’s  report  with 
the  report  of  last  year,  that  I  have  made  more  official  visits  this 
year  than  last.  Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  official  visits  of  a 

![  school  commissioner  upon  the  common  schools  of  his  commissioner 
district.  When  I  was  first  elected  school  commissioner  I  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  make  as  many  visits  as  possible  upon  the  schools 
of  my  commissioner  district.  I  was  impelled  to  this  conclusion  by 
various  remarks  made  to  me  by  my  constituency.  The  first  three 
years  of  my  experience  as  school  commissioner  was  devoted  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  conscientious  visitation  of  the  schools  within  my 
jurisdiction.  Such  experience,  coupled  with  my  experience  in 
discharging  the  clerical  duties  of  the  office,  convinced  me  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  visitation  of  schools  within  the 
boundaries  of  my  district  practically  amounted  to  nothing.  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  under  the  uniform  system  of 
examinations  for  teachers’  certificates,  under  which  eight  or  nine 
examinations  are  held  during  the  year,  at  which  an  average  of 
about  thirty  candidates  present  themselves  for  examination,  and 
by  which,  at  least,  from  ten  to  fourteen  examination  papers  are 
submitted  by  each  candidate  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  commis¬ 
sioner  who  serves  the  State  and  his  constituency  conscientiously 
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to  give  more  time  to  the  business  than  just  what  the  examinations 
themselves  would  require  of  him.  But  when  you  add  to  these 
duties,  examining  over  5,000  papers  per  year,  and  submitting 
reports  to  each  candidate  after  each  examination,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  reporting  the  same  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  well 
as  making  out  certificates  toi  those  who  are  entitled  thereto,  it 
becomes  almost  an  utter  impossibility  for  a  commissioner  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  above  duties  as  he  should  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  that  attention  to  the  visitation  of  schools  which  is  expected  of 
him  by  those  who  elected  him  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 
Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  whenever  a  district  contemplates 
the  building  of  a  new  school-house,  the  enlargement  of  school 
grounds,  or  the  making  of  any  other  improvement  for  which  a 
special  school  meeting  is  called,  the  commissioner  will,  at  least, 
show  his  appreciation  of  the  effort  in  that  direction  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  upon  the  special  meeting,  which  has  been  called 
for  that  purpose.  And,  again,  whenever  the  boundaries  of  a 
school  district  are  in  dispute,  and  any  legal  advice  is  necessary  on 
that  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  affairs  of  a  school 
district,  it  is  expected  that  the  school  commissioner  will  devote 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  solution  of  whatever  legal 
question  may  be  involved,  without  remuneration  or  any  compen¬ 
sation  whatever.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  very 
readily  that  it  is  impossible,  under  the  present  system  of  examina¬ 
tions,  for  a  school  commissioner  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
constituency,  because,  if  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  clerical  duties 
of  his  office,  he  will  have  noi  time  to  devote  to  visiting  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  devotes  sufficient  time  to  the  visitation  of 
the  schools  within  his  district,  to  become  entirely  exempt  from 
criticism,  then  his  discharge  of  the  clerical  duties  of  his  office 
would  become  severely  criticised  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  Albany.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  proper  supervision  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  can  alone  be  solved 
by  adopting  the  township  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  fact 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
as  shown  by  my  report  of  last  year.  It/  will  not  take  an  expert  in 
school  matters,  who  reads  that  report  to  very  readily  see  that  the 
union  academic  school  at  Webster,  the  union  academic  school,  at 
Fairport,  the  union  academic  school,  at  Pittsford,  and  the  union 
academic  school,  at  Honeoye  Falls,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  them¬ 
selves  nearly  all  of  the  advanced  pupils,  not  only  in  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located,  but  also  in  the  adjoining  towns  within  easy 
riding  distance,  and  that  the  common  district  schools  within 
those  several  towns  became,  in  fact,  merely  primary  departments 
and  feeders  to  the  academic  schools  in  question. 
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Supervision. 

If  there  is  one  defect  in  our  common  school  system  it  is  this,  the 
lack  of  proper  supervision.  You  will  readily  perceive  from 
the  discussion  of  the  question  already  had,  and  from 
vour  familiarity  with  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
that  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  district  schools  are 
far  from  uniform.  Some  of  them  will  commence  about  the  first' 
of  September,  or  before  that  date,  and  some  of  them  even  as 
late  as  December  the  first.  Consequently,  when  a  commissioner 
starts  out  to  visit  the  schools  of  his  district,  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  in  riding  through  a  township  he  does  not  find 
more  than  one-half  of  his  schools  in  session,  and  by  the  time 
the  period  arrives  when  he  has  the  time  and  inclination  to  visit 
the  schools  of  that  town  the  second  time,  the  roads  may  be 
impassable,  the  weather  very  inclement,  or  he  may  have  an 
examination,  or  a  teachers’  institute  which  interferes  with  the 
visitation  of  schools,  and  in  consequence  it  may  transpire  that 
one-half  of  the  schools  in  that  town  may  not  be  entered  by 
him  during  that  year.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  trustees  and 
patrons  of  those  schools  which  have  not  been  visited  by  liim 
regard  their  school  commissioner  as  a  very  unworthy  person  f0r 
the  office,  and  will  use  the  fact  as  an  argument  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage.  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  no  matter  how  much  the  trustees 
and  patrons  of  the  common  schools  complain  of  the  commissioner 
in  this  report,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  ever  been 
known  within  the  memory  of  man  that  any  trustee  or  patron 
of  a  common  district  school  has  shamed  the  school  commissioner 
of  the  district  by  visiting  their  school  any  oftener  than  the  school 
commissioner  has  done. 

Attendance  and  Buildings. 

You  will  please  observe  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
attending  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  5,141,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  which  was  5,482.  I  can  not  account  for  this 
decrease.  The  aggregate  days  of  attendance  during  the  school 
year  has  been  523,170,  as  compared  with  last  year,  which  was 
573,783,  showing  a  difference  of  nearly  50,000  aggregate  days  of 
attendance. 

As  regards  the  value  of  school  buildings  and  sites,  there  has 
been  no  material  change;  although  I  may  say  that  the  district 
comprised  in  the  rill  age  of  West  Webster  has  made  a  very  great 
improvement  in  her  school-house.  When  I  was  first  elected  six 
years  ago  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  I  visited  the 
village  school  at  West  Webster,  and  found  there  an  old  brick  school- 
house,  which  was  nearly  large  enough  to  cover  the  school-house 
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site,  and  the  children  were  obliged  to  play  in  the  highway.  A* 
soon  as  I  visited  that  school,  during  my  first  year  as  school  com¬ 
missioner,  I  felt  called  upon  to  urge  the  district  to  build  a  new 
school-house  and  to  enlarge  its  site.  As  soon  as  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  was  made  an  earnest  opposition  thereto  manifested  itself,  and 
for  several  years  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  action  taken  there¬ 
upon;  but  by  earnest  solicitation  it  was  finally  proposed  that  a 
special  school  meeting  be  called  to  take  into  consideration  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  school-house  and  the  selection  of  a  new  site.  Almost 
immediately  two  factions  arose,  one  in  favor  of,  and  the  other 
opposed  to  any  such  improvements.  The  district  of  West  Webster 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  those  who  have  small  holdings 
of  real  estate,  who  are  engaged  in  market  gardening  and  small 
farming,  and  who  do  not  take  a  daily  paper.  Many  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school  are  dependent  upon  others  who  are  better 
informed  than  themselves  for  the  current  news  of  the  day,  and 
consequently  the  majority  of  the  district  is  easily  persuaded  for 
or  against  any  propostion  of  a  public  nature  by  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  from  a  selfish  standpoint.  Consequently  it  will 
not  astonish  you  to  know  that  although  a  vote  was  taken,  whereby 
a  new  site  was  selected  and  a  new  school-house  proposed,  yet 
frofn  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  both, 
hot  words  followed,  and  to  this  day  there  is  a  great  division  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  district  in  reference  to  the  running  of  the 
school  and  the  expense  attending  the  same. 

Any  school  commissioner  who  is  a  politician,  and  who  desires 
a  renomination  for  the  office  of  school  commissioner  would  never 
have  the  temerity  to  suggest  in  a  district  like  that  of  New  Web¬ 
ster  the  building  of  a  newT  school-house  or  the  improvement  of  a 
site  because,  as  I  know  from  experience,  it  would  thereafter  be 
impossible  to  secure  a  delegation  from  that  town  favorable  to  his 
nomination. 

Health  and  Decency. 

In  regard  to  the  act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  school 
districts  of  this  State,  I  have  to  say  as  follows: 

It  is  impossible  for  a  river  to  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Were 
it  possible  to  enact  a  law  whereby  parents  could  be  compelled  to 
provide  suitable  outhouses  at  their  homes  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  now  upon  the  statute  books  in  relation  to  health  and 
decency,  it  might  then  be  possible  for  a  school  commissioner  to 
secure  the  observance  of  the  law  in  relation  to  health  and  decency 
as  regards  the  school  grounds  within  his  commissioner  district. 
Until  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  the 
Legislature  of  our  State,  and  until  it  is  possible  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  law  by  the  officials  of  our  State,  it  will 
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ever  more  be  Impossible  for  any  school  commissioner  to  secure 
the  observance  of  the  law  now  upon  the  statute  books  in  relation 
to  the  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school-houses  of  the 
common  district  schools  of  this  State. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

During  the  past  school  year  I  have  held  eight  uniform  exami¬ 
nations.  The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  has  been 
160.  Of  these  two  have  secured  a  first-grade  certificate,  sixty- 
two  have  secured  second-grade  certificates,  and  fifty-one  have 
secured  third-grade  certificates.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations  for  commis¬ 
sioners’  certificates  issued  by  the  Department  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1893,  are  a  great  improvement  upon  any  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  preceded  them,  and  that  they  might  be  further 
improved  by  issuing  the  first  third-grade  certificate  for  a  term  of 
one  year  instead  of  six  months  without  the  privilege  of  renewal  and 
that  no  person  should  become  a  candidate  for  a  second-grade  cer¬ 
tificate  until  after  he  had  taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year.  Most  third-grade  teachers  commence  teaching  by 
securing  a  school  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in 
some  back  country  district,  wherein  the  pupils  are  but  slightly 
advanced  in  any  study,  and  where  they  do  not  study  anything  more 
than  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  spelling;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  after  such  person  has  taught 
sixteen  weeks  in  such  a  school,  that  upon  passing  the  required 
examination  they  shall  be  licensed  by  the  second-grade  certificate 
to  teach  any  school  or  any  department  of  any  school,  within  the 
limits  of  the  commissioner  district,  wherein  the  candidate  may 
reside.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  method  of  issuing 
temporary  licenses.  I  am  glad  that  the  trustee  of  the  district  is 
compelled  to  add  his  reasons  to  those  of  the  teacher  applying  for 
the  temporary  license,  and  that  the  application  must  be  indorsed 
by  the  school  commissioner.  This  method  of  granting  temporary 

licenses  can  onlv  work  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  common  schools. 

%/ 

Appointments  to  Normal  Schools. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  of  the  graduates  of  the  union  free 
schools  of  my  district  to  attend  the  normal  schools  in  and  adjacent 
to  this  county.  Most  of  those  who  leave  my  district  to  attend 
normal  school  ask  for  recommendations  to  the  normal  school  at 
Geneseo,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  know.  I  am  equally  friendly 
to  the  normal  school  in  my  own  county,  but  where  a  candidate 
asks  to  be  recommended  to  anv  other  school  I  alwavs  conform  to 
the  request  made. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

• 

My  teachers’  institute  of  last  year  was  held  at  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
It  was  conducted  by  A.  G.  McLachlan,  A.  M.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
He  gave  very  good  satisfaction,  and  w7on  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  as  well  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  ably  assisted 
by  Professor  Deorge  K.  Hawkins,  of  the  Plattsburgh  State  Normal 
School,  who  is  always  a  great  favorite  with  us. 

Teachers’  Association, 

The  teachers’  association,  which  I  characterized  last  year  in 
my  report  as  being  truly  alive,  continues  to  live.  Professor  E. 
J.  Howe,  at  present  principal  of  the  Webster  union  school,  is  the 
only  remaining  officer  of  the  association  within  this  commissioner 
district,  Professors  Monroe,  Boynton  and  O’Rourke  having 
removed  into  other  fields  of  labor.  Our  last  meeting  was  held  at 
Honeoye  Falls.  It  was  a  very  successful  meeting.  The  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Honeoye  Falls  gave  a  free  entertainment  to  the  teachers  in 
attendance  on  both  days,  and  the  association  adjourned  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  in  time  to  take  their  train  for  home.  Most  of  the 
trustees  were  generous  enough  to  give  the  teachers  in  attendance 
on  Friday  their  time,  but  there  were  a  few  who  still  objected 
to  it. 

Trustees’  Association. 

The  meeting  of  our  trustees’  association  for  the  year  18ir3  was 
omitted.  The  responsibility  of  its  omission  rests  with  me,  as 
the  responsibility  of  its  meetings  heretofore  have  also  rested  with 
me.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  from  any  source  the 
financial,  deficiency  of  last  year.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  I 
have  not  lost  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  association,  and  still 
believe  that  it  may  be  brought  up  to  a  standard  of  success.  I 
am  convinced  that  my  recommendations  of  last  year  in  its  behalf 
are  founded  upon  good  sense  and  good  judgment. 

Now,  I  bid  you  and  the  officers  under  you,  as  wTell  as  the 
teachers  and  trustees  of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Monroe 
county,  my  final  farewell.  During  the  six  years  which  have 
passed,  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  at  the  hands  of 
your  predecessor  in  office,  none  but  the  kindest  consideration, 
for  which  I  am  devoutly  thankful.  I  wish  to  extend  through  this 
written  report  my  cordial  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  my  district 
for  their  co-operation  and  support  in  every  effort  put  forth  by  me 
for  the  educational  advancement  of  the  schools  within  the  first 
commissioner  district  of  Monroe  county.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  exagerate  my  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  employed  under  me  during 
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the  past  six  years.  They  have  always  responded  with  a  cordiality 
beyond  compare  to  every  request  made  by  me  as  their  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  have  acted  up  to  all  my  suggestions  with  a  readiness 
which  I  deeply  appreciate;  and  if  my  teachers’  institutes  have 
been  more  successful  in  any  respect  than  those  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors,  I  owe  it  all  to  the  fact  that  I  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  good  will  and  the  co-operation  of  every  teacher,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  such  institutes,  and  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
contribute  anything  to  its  success. 

For  my  successor  in  office,  Mr.  A.  Worth  Palmer,  I  have  nothing 
but  the  kindest  of  feelings  and  the  very  best  of  wishes.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  co-operate  with  him  throughout  his  term  of  office, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  make  his  administration  in  the  office 
perfectly  successful. 

Hoping  that  your  future  administration  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  will  be  even  more  successful  than  that  of 
the  past,  I  bid  you  and  those  under  you  a  cordial  adieu. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MONROE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Chauncey  Brainard,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Chili . 

11 

20 

12 

434 

41.604 

$9,650 

$2,196,151 

$1,552  28 

$3,643  04 

29 

Clarkson . 

9 

20 

10 

336 

31,306 

7,975 

1,205,771 

1,815  99 

2,141  43 

15 

Greece  . 

16 

27 

20 

838 

87  260 

17,650 

3  698,233 

2,806  31 

6,375  46 

35 

Gates . 

7 

16 

9 

423 

40,089 

11,500 

2,564,197 

1,189  07 

2,988  46 

9 

Hamlin . 

14 

29 

14 

529 

44,237 

10,270 

1,572,875 

1,799  88 

3.539  46 

13 

Ogden . 

14 

26 

18 

563 

60  310 

15.185 

2.159,562 

2,334  53 

4,363  35 

3 

Parma . . 

15 

46 

17 

710 

69,489 

16,100 

1,982.604 

2,196  16 

5,542  x7 

47 

Riga . 

9 

18 

12 

382 

45,082 

6,950 

1,586,526 

1,580  93 

3,336  90 

16 

Wheatland . 

9 

16 

15 

570 

68,940 

22,040 

1,790,400 

2,100  96 

5,056  76 

8 

Sweden . 

13 

26 

15 

537 

50,826 

19,775 

2,830  958 

1,973  95 

3,884  89 

14 

Total . 

117 

246 

142 

5,385 

539,143 

$137,095 

$21,607,277 

$18,850  06 

$40,872  02 

189 

General. 

This  has  been  a  prosperous  year  in  school  work.  The  graded 
course  of  study  was  introduced  in  September,  1892,  and  while  it 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  year  most  of  the  schools  are  well 
graded.  The  village  schools  did  not  adopt  it  at  first,  but  now  they 
are  asking  for  it.  Thirty  pupils  have  already  received  diplomas. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  our  schools  will  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
I  think  it  causes  more  regular  attendance  and  stimulates  the 
pupils  to  work  harder,  as  well  as  awakens  an  interest  in  the 
teacher. 

i 

There  are  142  teachers  employed  in  the  district,  of  which  two 
hold  State  certificates,  fifty -six  normal  school  diplomas,  ten  first- 
grade  commissioner  certificates,  fifty-six  second-grade  certificates, 
and  the  remainder  certificates  of  the  third  grade.  The  average 
length  of  time  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  same  school  is 
two  years. 

The  teachers’  association  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Rochester  Business 
University. 

Chili  Station,  1ST.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

J.  II.  Weinmann,  School  Commissioner . 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Asssesed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Ams  terdam 
( city  and 
town) . 

13 

13 

51 

2.673 

325,599 

$112,400 

$10,385,387 

$9,505  88 

$27,832  87 

33 

Canajoharie  . . 

14 

3 

22 

783 

86,472 

44,930 

2,259,697 

3.028  78 

6,440  68 

12 

Charleston .... 

10 

16 

10 

241 

18,740 

5,790 

697,542 

1.177  20 

1,395  08 

26 

Florida . 

13 

25 

18 

822 

78,135 

14,325 

1,803,736 

2,529  59 

6,297  63 

40 

Glen . 

9 

20 

12 

467 

51,787 

21,725 

1,665,910 

1,667  55 

6,519  98 

5 

Minden  . 

17 

15 

26 

915 

106,842 

27,400 

2,542,504 

3,608  50 

8,401  51 

22 

Mohawk . 

10 

9 

15 

589 

64,213 

25,100 

2,370,214 

2,162  00 

5,878  27 

3 

Palatine . 

11 

18 

15 

573 

58,807 

24,125 

2,318,819 

2,045  41 

6,938  84 

47 

Root . 

14 

8 

14 

396 

32  743 

9,150 

1,217,462 

1,617  35 

3, <21  60 

15 

St.  JohnsviUe. 

4 

8 

9 

493 

53,913 

8,775 

1,218,979 

1,395  50 

3,525  84 

9 

Total . 

115 

135 

192 

7,952 

877,251 

$293,720 

$26,390,250 

$28,641  76 

$76,242  30 

212 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  nearly  every  school  in  the 
countv  and  some  of  them  two,  three  or  four  times.  As  in  the 
preceding  year,  being  convinced  that  the  graded  schools  are  well 
cared  for,  I  have  given  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  rural 
schools,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  many  of  them  are 
achieving  a  high  degree  of  success. 

I  have  urged  the  importance  of  teachers  being  on  the  school 
grounds  early  (by  8  or  8.30  o’clock),  the  advantage  of  having  a 
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time  program  of  school  exercises  within  sight  of  the  pupils  and 
of  running  the  school  by  it,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  thorough 
work  upon  the  elementary  processes,  principles  and  definitions  as 
a  foundation  for  future  advancement.  Frequent  attention  has 
also  been  called  to  the  facts  (established  by  custom)  that  teachers 
are  expected  to  manage,  their  schools  without  too  frequent  calls 
upon  the  trustees  for  advice  and  help,  that  they  are  to  see  that 
their  rooms  are  kept  decently  clean,  that  the  proper  temperature 
is  maintained,  that  their  pupils  are  not  exposed  to  cold  drafts, 
{hat  the  school  property  is  not  injured  —  in  short,  that  they  are 
to  assume  full  charge  of  the  school  and  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  results. 

School  Buildings. 

I  wish  my  report  under  this  head  could  be  more  favorable.  But 
the  fact  is  that  many  of  the  rural  school-houses  of  our  county 
have  been  greatly  neglected.  Some  of  them  have  not  been 
painted  for  years,  clapboards  have  fallen  off,  doors  are  broken, 
there  are  holes  in  the  wTalls,  windows  and  doors  do  not  fit  tightly, 
some  of  the  glass  are  held  in  the  sash  only  by  nails,  etc.  And 
until  a  recent  date  very  few  of  them  have  had  any  proper  means 
of  wmrming  or  ventilation. 

That  districts  wrill  allow  their  schools  to  be  kept  in  cold  and 
unventilated  school-houses  is  hard  to  understand.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  certainly  make  the  best  teaching  impossible,  wdiile  both 
teachers  and  pupils  suffer  from  frequent  colds,  nervousness  and 
headaches  that  not  only  unfit  them  for  their  work  but  under¬ 
mine  their  health  so  as  to  make  them  liable  to  other  diseases. 

In  nearly  all  school-rooms  (where  special  provision  has  not  been 
made  for  properly  warming  and  ventilating  them)  the  stoves  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front  ends  —  just  where  the  recitation 
seats  ought  to  be.  In  cold  weather  these  stoves  are  often  heated 
red  hot,  and  those  who  sit  or  stand  near  them  become  restless, 
dull  and  incapable  of  study  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat.  At 
the  same  time  those  pupils  who  are  sitting  in  the  back  seats  are 
frequently  suffering  from  the  cold,  so  that  they  are  incapacitated 
for  study.  Row  when  the  pupils  from  the  rear  of  the  room  come 
near  the  hot  stove  to  recite  their  lessons  and  tlien  return  in  a 
perspiring  condition  to  their  cold  seats,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
take  colds?  And  wRen  we  add  to  the  inconveniences  and  danger 
of  excessive  heat  and  cold,  that  debilitating  poison,  impure  air, 
we  have  a  combination  of  conditions  wdrich  make  it  impossible 
to  keep  good  school. 

More  than  half,  of  the  rural  school-rooms  in  our  county  are 
now  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the  system  described  in  my  last 
annual  report.  During  last  year  Amsterdam,  Canajoharie  and 
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Palatine  Bridge,  each,  built  a  large  school-house.  The  one  at 
Canajoharie  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  among  the  best  school 
buildings  in  this  State. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  institute  was  a  success.  Professor  McLachlan’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  Professor  Wheelock’s  strong  common  sense  were  both 
appreciated,  as  was  also  the  excellent  work  of  our  local  assistants. 
But  I  believe  the  most  popular  feature  of  our  institute  was  the 
separation  of  our  rural  teachers  from  our  graded  teachers  a  part 
of  each  day,  and  the  assignment  to  each  division  of  exercises 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  needs. 

During  the  week  beginning  August  seventh,  I  held  a  summer 
school  for  teachers  in  French,  for  the  special  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  our  teachers  where  the  uniform  examinations  had  shown 
them  to  be  weakest.  About  forty  teachers  were  present,  and 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  work. 

Our  tri-county  educational  council  and  our  Montgomery  County 
Teachers’  Association  have  each  held  their  regular  three  meetings. 
The  programs  were  well  arranged,  the  attendance  good,  and  the 
interest  healthful. 

For  the  first  time,  Montgomery  county  now  has  three  teachers’ 
training  classes  —  one  at  Sit.  Johnsville,  one  at  Canajoharie,  and 
one  at  Fonda.  They  each  have  enrolled  a  high  grade  of  students 
and  are  apparently  doing  well. 

I  think  our  county  contributed  its  share  to  the  educational 
exhibit  at  Chicago.  The  public  schools  at  Fort  Plain,  Canajoharie, 
Palatine  Bridge,  Fultonville,  Fonda,  Fort  Hunter  and  fifth  ward 
(Amsterdam),  sent  exhibits  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  And  most  of  our  academic  departments  also  sent 
exhibits  through  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

The  change  of  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting  from  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August  and  the 
required  application  of  an  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  by  school  trustees  are  very  unpopular  in  our  rural 
districts. 

The  times  of  the  examinations  for  second  grades  which  bring  so 
many  of  them  on  school  days  are  unpopular  with  the  teachers 
who  have  to  close  their  schools  to  take  them,  and  with  the  school 
authorities  where  the  examinations  are  held,  because  they  have  to 
dismiss  their  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  examinations  without 
receiving  any  direct  benefit.  The  school  commissioner  also  feels 
that  it  is  an  imposition  upon  all  concerned  to  have  these  examina¬ 
tions  interfere  with  the  regular  school  work;  and  he  regrets  that 
his  official  duties  compel  him  to  ask  school  authorities  to  dismiss 
their  school  to  accommodate  the  teachers  at  these  examinations. 
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The  new  library  law  is  working  well  in  this  county,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  twenty-six  of  our  school  districts  have 
this  year  raised  money  for  library  purposes. 

Fonda,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Arch.  C.  Scoby,  School  Commissioner . 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted, 1893. 

Cambria . 

12 

34 

12 

369 

30,437 

$8,800 

§1,167,640 

§1,469  66 

§2,040  40  19 

Wheatfield . 

8 

107 

37 

1,854 

219,467 

114,525 

5,470.259 

5,980  84 

23,694  37  6 

Lockport . 

16 

33 

16 

709 

60,878 

13,700 

1,752,717 

2,211  27 

2,561  07  25 

Pendleton . 

8 

12 

8 

308 

30.150 

7,800 

972,205 

1,146  90 

1,288  36  '  7 

Royalton  . 

“  Home  ” . 

24 

1 

46 

2 

24 

1 

857 

93,306 

30,950 

2,210,320 

3,609  35 

5,532  18  34 

Total  . 

69 

234 

98 

4,097 

434,238 

$lV5,775 

§11,573,141 

§14,418  02 

$35,116  38  91 

General. 

In  making  my  third  annual  report,  I  can  announce  some  advance¬ 
ment  along  the  line  of  educational  work.  I  find  that  the  number 
of  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  increased  from  398,193  to 
434,238,  which  shows  an  increase  from  last  year  of  36,045.  Our 
school  property  has  increased  $57,430.  Interest  manifested  in 
improving  the  school-houses  and  yards,  and  the  procurement  of 
the  necessary  charts  and  maps  are  signs  of  prosperity  that  we  are 
looking  for.  A  great  many  districts  are  expecting  to  build  new 
houses  in  the  near  future.  We  have  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  in  our  new 
Gratwick  school-house.  The  board  let  the  job  of  building  a  new 
school-house.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  condemned 
the  site,  but  the  contractors  built  the  house.  It  stands  unused,  and 
the  district  is  renting  a  room  here  and  there.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  matter  can  not  be  adjusted  in  some  satisfactory  manner,  so 
the  district  could  have*  better  school  facilities. 

A  new  building  was  erected  in  district  No.  19,  town  of  Royal- 
ton,  Frank  Carl,  trustee.  District  No.  1,  town  of  Cambria,  was 
remodeled  and  fixed  over,  at  an  expense  of  $400,  Joseph  Youngs 
being  trustee.  A  little  feeling  was  extant  in  the  district,  and 
that  was  finally  overcome  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  work. 

The  grade  examinations  are  continued  in  this  district,  and 
there  are  some  benefits  derived  from  them.  Some  of  the  teachers 
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take  hold  of  them  so  slowly  and  manifest  so  little  interest  that  it 
is  very  discouraging. 

I  have  issued  several  diplomas  in  the  last  year,  and  all  those 
receiving  the  same  have  heen  admitted  to  the  Lockport  union 
school. 

Our  institute  at  Lockport,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Henry 
R  Sanford  and  local  assistants,  was  one  that  was  satisfactory  in 
every  particular.  A  goodly  number  of  my  younger  teachers  feel 
the  need  of  better  equipment  and  ask  to  be  recommended  to  the 
different  normal  schools  of  the  State,  which  I  heartily  do,  and 
hope  that  the  number  this  year  will  be  a  great  deal  larger. 

North  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
C.  N.  Hoffman,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Niagara . 

5 

9 

6 

176 

15,695 

$6,500 

$850,693 

$708  59 

$1,429  72 

4 

Lewiston . 

12 

26 

16 

581 

56,974 

12,400 

1,518,598 

2,123  92 

3,130  12 

8 

Porter . 

11 

30 

12 

470 

41,130 

8,050 

1,117,739 

1,648  37 

2,283  67 

5 

Wilson . 

17 

40 

21 

755 

66.661 

13  850 

1,353,403 

2,736  69 

4,731  83 

15 

Newfane . 

18 

33 

20 

702 

60,741 

12,850 

1,425,496 

2,4iJl  58 

3,478  77 

35 

Somerset . 

14 

22 

16 

467 

43,659 

8,300 

1,110,617 

1,998  43 

2,631  42 

14 

Hartland . 

17 

32 

17 

586 

54,930 

11,850 

1,370,919 

2,196  81 

2,647  52 

25 

Total . 

94 

192 

108 

3,737 

339,790 

$73,800 

$8,747,465 

$13,834  39 

$20,333  05 

106 

General. 

Since  my  last  report  1  have  made  192  official  visits,  visiting 
nearly  all  the  schools  twice.  I  have  found  teachers  generally 
doing  good  work,  and  I  think  my  efforts  during  the  past  two 
years  to  increase  an  interest  in  the  graded  course  for  the  common 
schools,  have  borne  good  fruit.  There  is  an  interest  in  school 
work  evinced  by  patrons  that  I  have  not  noticed  before,  that 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  schools.  We  have  on  the  whole 
as  fine  a  body  of  teachers  as  can  be  found  in  any  district  in 
the  State. 

Wilson  union  school  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity, 
having  secured  Professor  H.  C.  Hustleby,  formerly  principal  of 
Suspension  Bridge  school,  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  teachers’ 
training  class  is  to  be  organized  there  for  this  district. 

The  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  Wilson,  November 
thirteenth  to  seventeenth.  H.  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  was  the 
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able  and  popular  conductor.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Bertha 
Coleman,  of  Brockport  Normal  school,  wTko  gave  instruction  in 
drawing;  Professor  Bishop,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  school,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Hayward,  principal  of  Lockpo-rt  Union  school;  also 
by  Principal  Hustleby,  of  Wilson  Union  school. 

The  institute,  consisting  of  115  members,  was  in  every  way  a 
model  one,  having  fifty  who  spelled  ninety  or  more  words  in  the 
contest,  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Pease,  who  spelled  100.  We  were 
honored  by  an  address  by  State  Superintendent  James  F.  Crooker. 

The  people  of  Youngstown  have  just  completed  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  This  is  without  doubt  the  finest  school 
building  in  western  New  York,  erected  by  a  common  school 
district,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  Youngstown.  Districts  Nos.  12  and  13,  town  of  Somerset,  have 
been  united,  and  a  fine  two-room  building  has  been  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,000,  upon  a  new  site,  containing  one  acre. 

I  think  the  above  a  good  ivc-Td  for  one  year,  and  hope  the 
same  spirit  will  continue  until  a  few  more  old  buildings  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Laura  F  Mayhew,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

i 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Deerfield . 

It 

20 

11 

237 

23,651 

g3, 700  $726,852 

$1,304  48 

$1,447  96 

22 

Floyd . 

9 

18 

8 

153 

11,404 

3,250  I  417,986 

1,047  38 

1,110  17 

6 

Marcy . 

11 

12 

12 

286 

26,755 

5,250  747,240 

1,407  72 

1,542  13 

20 

New  Hartford  . . 

13 

27 

21 

926 

101.519 

18,650  2,153,329 

2,828  67 

7,094  07 

11 

Whitestown  .... 

12 

30 

23 

1,007 

103,016 

31,650  2,713,276 

3,ieo  oo 

11 ,C83  33 

12 

Total . 

56 

114 

75 

2,609 

266,345 

$62, SCO  $6,758,683 

$^,748  25 

$22,277  66 

71 

*  General. 

The  great  need  of  this  district  is  more  and  better  qualified 
teachers.  The  trustees  of  the  smaller  districts  are  especially 
troubled  to  find  teachers  who  are  well  enough  educated  to  pass 
the  examinations.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  who 
desire  to  teach  if  there  were  no  examinations  to  pass.  Four 
teachers  are  now  teaching  upon  temporary  licenses.  I  favor  the 
plan  of  the  State  Superintendent  issuing  these  licenses. 
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The  long-felt  need  of  allowing  the  teachers  more  time  for  second 
grade  examinations  meets  the  approval  of  all  the  teachers.  They 
now  have  sufficient  time  to  answer  the  questions  intelligently. 
For  three  successive  years  Conductor  Downing,  with  able  assist¬ 
ants,  has  held  very  interesting  and  instructive  institutes  in  this 
district.  The  new  feature  —  the  spelling  contest  —  has  awakened 
much  interest  in  that  neglected  branch,  and  good  results  have 
followed. 

In  this,  my  third  and  last  report,  to  the  Department,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  the  schools  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
three  years  ago.  We  have  better  qualified  teachers  and  better 
schools.  Most  of  the  school  property  is  in  good  condition. 

I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  me  by  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  My  work  has  been  made  much  easier  by  their  good 
advice  and  counsel.  I  also  desire  to  thank  the  teachers,  trustees 
and  citizens  of  this  district  for  their  support  and  co-operation.  By 
giving  their  support  and  ready  co-operation,  they  have  brought 
the  schools  to  their  present  condition,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
their  interest  will  not  cease. 

Marcy,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Fred  E.  Payne,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  o  f, 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Augusta . 

11 

22 

15 

469 

46,301 

$15,040 

$882,868 

$1,912  49 

$3,096  72 

12 

Bridgewater  .... 

8 

1G 

10 

208 

18,155 

5,795 

592,956 

1,210  25 

2,995  -34 

6 

Kirkland . 

15 

30 

23 

903 

83,896 

41,735 

1,882,450 

2,891  09 

6,870  31 

11 

Marshall . 

10 

17 

12 

293 

24,003 

6,410 

653,675 

1,310  31 

1,435  57 

8 

Paris . 

13 

24 

18 

612 

61,752 

13,220 

1,276,052 

2,401  79 

3,777  98 

12 

Sangerfield . 

12 

21 

23 

759 

97,308 

34,145 

1,417,680 

3,053  82 

5,747  20 

10 

Vernon  . 

10 

19 

18 

585 

60,334 

8,275 

1,266,798 

1,985  32 

2,956  75 

11 

Westmoreland. . 

17 

27 

18 

552 

46,139 

10,690 

1,084,472 

2,191  09 

2,486  25 

41 

• 

Total . 

96 

176 

137 

4,884 

437,888 

$135,310 

$9,056,951 

$16,956  16 

$29  366  12 

111 

General. 

The  union  and  grade  schools  are  having  a  larger  attendance 
than  ever  before.  The  quota  of  teachers  has  been  increased  in 
all  the  union  schools.  On  the  other  hand  the  attendance  at  thl 
rural  schools  is  steadily  falling  off.  One  district  in  the  town  of 
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Sangerfield  reports  but  one  pupil  registered  and  this  one  under 
five  years  of  age.  Thirty  schools  report  less  than  fifteen  pupils 
registered.  With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  the  school-houses 
are  in  good  condition;  these  two  or  three  will  be  put  in  condition 
at  once.  New  seats  have  been  placed  in  all  but  three  school- 
houses  in  the  district.  These  three  will  be  supplied  on  or  before 
January  1,  1894. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  supplying  teachers  and  have  been 
obliged  to  find  teachers  in  adjoining  counties  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  reasons  for  this  shortage  of  teachers  are  that  ten  second-grade 
teachers  have  entered  normal  schools,  several  have  gone  into 
other  business  On  account  of  the  examination,  and  others  have 
failed  to  pass  the  examination. 

During  six  years  service  as  commissioner,  I  have  held  fifty-two 
examinations  and  issued  for  tv- three  first,  227  second  and  312  third.- 
grade  licenses.  Seventeen  first-grade  teachers,  forty-eight  second- 
eight  normal  graduates,  four  teachers  holding  State  licenses  and 
sixty-five  third-grade  teachers  comprise  the  teaching  force  of 
the  district. 

The  graded  institute  conducted  by  Frofessor  Hendrick  was 
successful  in  every  way.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  institute  is 
due  to  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  teachers. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  commissioners’ 
course  of  study.  I  have  issued  thirty-six  diplomas  and  575  grade 
certificates.  Teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  have  become  very 
much  interested  in  this  system,  and  conducted  as  they  should  be, 
nothing  but  good  can  result  from  them.  While  this  system 
increases  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  commissioner,  no  district 
in  the  State  should  be  deprived  of  it. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 
Nellie  K.  Tibbits,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term . 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school . 

Aggregate  days  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Camden  . 

14 

47 

23 

758 

80,165 

§12.960 

§923,290 

§2.869  68 

§3,885  39 

51 

Florence . 

15 

33 

15 

353 

27.469 

4,975 

216,5’ 1 

1,775  Oh 

1,050  07 

8 

Rome . 

18 

39 

18 

437 

36,947 

8,670 

1.371,788 

2,129  86 

2,652  49 

15 

Verona . 

26 

59 

39 

1,016 

89,9S1 

27,400 

1,706,738 

3,802  23 

4,214  60 

24 

Vienna . 

19 

48 

20 

428 

37,245 

8,000 

296,717 

2,328  97 

1,726  24 

14 

Total . 

92 

226 

106 

2,992 

271,807 

§61,945 

§4,515,044 

§12,905  80 

§13,528  79 

112 
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General. 


The  constantly  growing  professional  spirit  among  teachers  is 
doing  much  for  the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district.  Teach¬ 
ers  do  not  rest  contented  to  follow  a  plan  term  after  term  with 
indifferent  success,  but  they  are  working  with  an  energy  that  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended,  to  thoroughly  prepare  themselves 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  We  have  in  the  common  schools 
eleven  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  many  who  have  spent  one 
or  two  years  at  a  normal.  The  only  discouraging  feature  is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  who  have  no  children  in  school  to 
procure  the  teacher  as  cheap  as  possible.  It  is  useless  to  reason 
with  them,  as  all  they  can  see  is  the  dollar.  Those  having  children 
in  school  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  receive. 

The  grading  of  the  schools  and  the  adoption  of  the  uniform 
course  of  study  is  now  an  assured  success.  We  should  have  more 

«y 

difficulty  in  persuading  teachers  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  than 
we  had  to  adopt  the  new.  A  teacher  who  is  unwilling  to  carry 
on  the  work  is  not  wanted,  and  has  to  follow  the  plan  of  starting 
out  the  morning  after  school  meeting  on  a  tour  from  district  to 
district  to  apply  for  a  school.  Teachers  who,  by  their  own  con¬ 
ception  of  their  great  responsibilities,  can  impress  upon  their 
pupils  the  value  of  knowledge  and  true  culture  are  wanted,  and 
do  not  need  to  look  for  schools. 


Teachers’  Institute. 


Our  institute  was  held  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  December  12-16,  1892. 
It  was  successful  and  the  teachers  were  all  hearty  in  their  praise 
of  Conductor  A.  M.  Wright  and  his  assistants.  The  people  of 
Verona  gave  the  teachers  a  royal  welcome,  and  in  every  way  tried 
to  make  the  week  spent  with  them  a  pleasant  one.  The  W.  C.  T. 
U.  gave  all  members  of  the  institute  a  reception,  which  was 
truly  appreciated.  The  kindness  of  the  Verona  people  and  their 
pleasant  village  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  memory  and  live  in  the 
hearts  of  all  members  of  the  institute. 

The  school  builclinsrs  of  this  district  are  all  comfortable,  but  all 
are  not  attractive.  More  interest  should  be  shown  in  making  the 
school-room  pleasant.  The  children  are  unconsciously  taught  by 
it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  pupils  from  pleasant  homes  dread  the 
bare,  cheerless  school-room  ?  A  few  of  the  teachers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  pupils  in 
decorating  their  school-rooms,  so  they  are  really  little  bowers  of 
artistic  beauty.  I  wish  all  teachers  might  receive  a  baptism  of 
the  same  zeal. 
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Trustees. 

There  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  to  elect  repre¬ 
sentative  men  for  the  office  of  trustees.  It  is  a  thankless  office,  and 
none  desire  it.  It  is  a  responsible  one,  and  none  should  hold  it 
unless  he  is  public-spirited  enough  to  discharge  the  duties  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  We  forget  that  we  are  educating 
American  citizens,  training  human  minds  for  time  and  eternity. 
At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  are  true  men  and  women  more 
needed  than  at  the  present  time. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  was  generally  observed.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
trees  were  planted;  yards  were  cleared  of  weeds  and  a  commend¬ 
able  interest  shown.  Children  can  be  taught  to  keep  the  lawn 
neat  and  have  a  pride  in  its  appearance.  Many  flags  were 
raised  on  that  day.  Appropriate  exercises  were  held  and  more, 
interest  taken  than  ever  before.  Nearlv  every  school  now  has  a 
flag.  Patriotism  can  not  be  too  thoroughly  taught.  (  The  children 
should  breathe  it  with  every  breath. 

Camden,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  —  Fourth  District. 
James  McCullough,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax.  1 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1898. 

xYnnsville . 

18 

21 

19 

491 

38,575 

§7,575 

$414,229 

§2  227  70  §1,722  37 

21 

Ava . 

9 

13 

9 

222 

15.116 

3,220 

209  710 

1,014  23  600  65 

15 

Boonville . 

26 

27 

795 

88,181 

12,585 

956,524 

3,491  49  1  3.604  60 

11 

Forestport . 

10 

16 

12 

406 

37; 327 

3,925 

123,901 

L572  21  j  1,512  11 

21 

Steuben . 

13 

25 

13 

193 

14,217 

3,545 

393,035 

1,421  79  763  51 

7 

Trenton  . 

13 

26 

18 

666 

62,854 

15,365 

941,511 

2,233  60  2,569  54 

33 

Lee . 

17 

30 

18 

467 

44.566 

8,281 

490,695 

2,150  08  1,998  62 

21 

Remsen . 

10 

19 

11 

245 

22.376 

3,505 

404,492 

1,278  74  1.049  39 

11 

Western . 

20 

31 

21 

380 

33,817 

6,830 

644,875 

2,375  00  1,956  61 

12 

Total . 

128 

207 

148 

3,865 

357,029 

•  §64,931 

§4,579,972 

§17,764  84  $15,777  40 

6* 

CO 

General. 

The  schools  of  this  district  are  in  a  very  good  condition.  One 
new  school-house  was  built  in  Western,  and  quite  a  number  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired  in  the  other  towns.  The  school-house 
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at  Ava  has  not  been  touched,  but  I  am  told  they  expect  to  do 
something  before  long.  The  teachers  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  improve  the  schools. 

We  had  a  good  institute  at  Boonville,  May  twenty-ninth  to  June 
second.  Prof.  A.  0.  McLachlan,  conductor,  assisted  by  Prof. 
James  M.  Milne.  The  teachers  liked  the  instructors  very  much. 
We  are  using  the  graded  course  in  all  the  larger  schools,  and  I 
think  the  results  are  good.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  teachers 
enough  to  fill  the  schools. 

JRemsen,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
M.  C.  Sharp,  School  Commissioner. 


r - 

TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Camillus . 

10 

14 

14 

457 

53,366 

SI  1,793 

52,350,6^6 

$2  017  77 

S3, 092  00 

17 

Elbridge  . 

14 

34 

23 

810 

96  001 

35,325 

2,871,122 

3,247  27 

5,507  54 

33 

Van  Baren  .... 

15 

20 

17 

549 

52,516 

14,910 

1,962,212 

2.120  29 

3,696  44 

15 

Clay . 

17 

45 

19 

505 

47,389 

10,500 

1,912,376 

2,390  95 

2,755  33 

13 

Salina . 

8 

38 

16 

687 

81,657 

14,015 

1,374,587 

2,192  25 

4,092  75 

5 

Lysander  . 

21 

29 

37 

1,390 

161,679 

50,690 

3,691,239 

5,567  70 

10,619  93 

23 

Total . 

85 

180 

126 

4.398 

495,608 

S137,233 

S 14, 162, 202 

$17,536  23 

$29,763  99 

v~*( 

106 

General. 

The  first  district  of  Onondaga  county,  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  maintained  a  higher  average  attendance  per  teacher  than 
almost  any  other  district  in  the  State.  We  received  nearly  as 
much  library  money  as  the  other  two  districts  combined,  which 
shows  how  energetic  and  thrifty  our  trustees  are  in  school  matters. 

Our  institute  was  held  September  eleventh  to  fifteenth,  under 
the  successful  management  of  Prof.  I.  H.  Stout,  whose  instruction 
extended  over  the  entire  field  of  school  work,  but  was  devoted 
principally  to  advanced  subjects.  Mrs.  Burke  took  care  of  the 
primary  work  generally,  and  was  a  revelation  to  beginning 
teachers.  Prof.  L.  D.  Bardwell,  of  Cortland,  who  had  become  a 
necessity  to  us  since  our  last  year’s  institute,  talked  about  “  adap¬ 
tation  in  nature,”  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  science. 
Prof.  Welland  Hendrick  presented  the  subject  of  American  his¬ 
tory  in  a  manner  that  gave  it  a  new  and  increased  value.  We 
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have  tried  to  have  American  history  taught  in  every  school.  Prof. 
A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  qualities.  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner  paid 
us  an  official  visit  on  Thursday,  and  favored  us  with  an  address. 
Although  our  institute  came  the  earlier  of  any  in  the  State,  over 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  present. 

The  change  of  date  for  the  annual  meeting,  from  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  August  to  the  fourth  Tuesday,  is  universally  considered 
wrong.  It  does  not  give  time  for  the  teacher  to  find  the  school 
she  wants,  or  for  the  trustee  to  find  the  teacher  his  school  requires. 
A  strict  adherence  to  the  regulations  has  kept  every  school  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  teacher  and  every  teacher  supplied  with  a  school. 

The  uniform  system  of  examinations  has  done  much  for  the 
teachers  of  the  State  and  the  cause  of  education;  it  could  do  still 
more  if  a  uniform  requirement,  were  placed  upon  commissioners. 
To-day  an  unqualified  person  can  not  teach,  but  he  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  a  commissioner. 

During  my  three  years  in  office  I  have  issued  137  third-grade 
certificates,  115  second-grades,  and  six  first-grades.  The  district 
has  a  good  body  of  teachers  and,  therefore,  good  schools. 

Three  River  Point,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
W.  J.  Shotwell,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

,  Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Geddes  . 

3 

7 

9 

425 

38,433 

$10, 350 

$2,456,900 

$966  85 

$3,574  30 

1 

Marcel]  us . 

12 

27 

18 

587 

69,107 

21,600 

1,469,038 

2,346  68 

5.228  48 

50 

Onondaga  . 

27 

54 

36 

1,035 

108,076 

48  555 

3,038,375 

4,698  39 

7,678  07 

57 

Otisco . 

12 

22 

12 

294 

28,169 

6,200 

583,505 

1,437  62 

1,362  66 

15 

Spafford . 

9 

14 

9 

239 

19,439 

5,305 

588,765 

1,040  03 

932  22 

6 

Skanea  teles  .... 

16 

37 

28 

918 

111,065 

33,405 

2,622,663 

4,139  20 

7,731  96 

9 

Tully . 

7 

15 

9 

320 

35,248 

7,275 

779,864 

1,220  27 

1,551  03 

9 

Total . 

86 

176 

121 

3,818 

409,537 

$132,690 

$11,539,110 

$15,849  04 

$28,058  72 

147 

General. 

Another  vear  has  rolled  around,  and  I  am  about  to  make  mv 
last  report.  For  three  years  I  rode  over  the  hills  of  this  com¬ 
missioner  district,  trying  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
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office.  As  I  look  back  over  tke  work  done,  I  feel  convinced  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  made  in  the  conditions  of  the 
schools.  The  teachers  are  receiving  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  as 
the  statistics  show. 

District  No.  6,  of  the  town  of  Onondaga,  has,  during  the  past 
year,  erected  a  very  commodious  structure,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

Tk,e  Solray  Process  Company,  of  GSeddes,  has  built  and  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  a  school  building,  of  modern  architecture,  in  dis¬ 
trict  Ao.  7,  town  of  Onondaga,  and  presented  it  to  the  above  dis¬ 
trict,  free  of  charge.  Would  that  there  were  more  such  com¬ 
panies  in  this  locality.  There  have  been  five  school  buildings 
substantially  remodeled. 

Twelve  persons  entered  normal  schools  from  this  district  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fall  term.  The  desire  for  normal  training  is 
increasing  every  year. 

The  work  of  the  grading  system  in  our  rural  schools  has  more 
than  surpassed  my  expectations.  The  teachers  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  and  with  their  earnest  co-operation  a 
grand  success  is  assured.  I  trust  that  every  commissioner  will 
take  advantage  of  the  work  in  the  near  future. 

A  very  successful  institute  was  held  at  Onondaga  Valley  the 
last  week  in  September,  under  the  management  of  Professor  A.  S. 
Downing,  with  the  following  assistants:  J.  M.  Milne,  Ph.  D., 
Oneonta;  F.  J.  Cheney,  Ph.  D.,  Cortland;  Miss  Rice,  Buffalo;  Mrs. 
Eastman,  Cortland;  Superintendent  Blodgett,  Syracuse;  H.  F. 
Miner,  Skaneateles,  and  M.  I.  Hunt,  Marcellus.  Institute  Director 
Chas.  R.  Skinner  was  present  one  session,  and  gave  a  very  able  and 
interesting  talk  to  the  teachers. 

I  advocate  the  following  changes  in  our  school  laws : 

The  township  system  bill. 

A  compulsory  education  law. 

A  change  in  the  annual  school  meeting  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August. 

A  law  to  change  the  term  of  office  of  trustees  from  one  to 
three  years. 

In  closing  this,  my  last  report,  allow  me  to  heartily  thank  all 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  my  term  of  office. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY  — Third  District. 

A.  H.  Wilson,  /School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

4 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

Srate. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Cicero  . 

14 

43 

25 

572 

56,194 

S 15  382 

$i,648,f-92 

$2,229  22 

$6,531  67 

24 

De  Witt . 

14 

31 

34 

1,074 

25,189 

46.700 

2.678,759 

3,°16  48 

8,483  75 

10 

Fabius . 

15 

22 

27 

420 

40,765 

8,343 

770,945 

2,090  21 

1,754  72 

11 

LaFayette . 

10 

21 

17 

312 

29  509 

7,175 

1,137,219 

1,680  30 

1,683  43 

15 

Manlius . 

21 

53 

45 

1,262 

137,180 

47,400 

3.2.19,452 

5,300  50 

9,845  57 

32 

Pompey . 

24 

47 

42 

594 

51,836 

10,735 

1  74  i,312 

3,229  54 

2,800  74 

25 

Total . 

98 

218 

190 

4,234 

440,6.3 

§135,735 

$11,185,579 

$18,346  25 

$31,099  88 

117 

General. 

I  think  teachers  have  taken  more  interest  in  their  work  the 
past  year.  I  claim  this  is  due  to  the  institute  held  last  November. 
While  some  of  the  union  school  teachers  were  not  backward  in 
saying,  “  the  institute  was  of  little  value  to  me,”  the  country 
district  teachers  felt  that  the  knowledge  was  imparted  directly 
for  them,  not  shot  over  their  heads  to  teachers  who  did  not  need 
it  so  much.  The  schools  have,  and  are  opening  this  year  with 
good  attendance;  still  too  many  pupils  are  kept  out  or  allowed 
to  stav  out  for  various  reasons  that  are  not  alwavs  the  best  of 

V  «/ 

reasons.  If  parents  could  be  more  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  their  children  can  not  make  up  a  day  lost  out  of  the 
school-room  there  would  be  fewer  davs  thrown  a  wav;  there  would 
be  less  discouragement  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Although  each  year  repairs  and  improvements  are  made  in 
many  districts,  still  there  ever  remains  work  in  these  lines,  and 
that  left  undone  exceeds  the  work  done.  This  district  has  many 
public-spirited  men  and  women  who  show  much  interest  in  the 
temporal  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  little  school  children.  Con¬ 
sequently  several  school  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
some  reseated  and  many  a  new  county  map  hangs  upon  a  school 
wall  that  never  boasted  of  one  before.  District  No.  11,  towns  of 
De  Witt,  Pompey  and  La  Fayette,  is  now  a  union  school  district, 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  build  a  fine,  new  building  next 
spring. 

Columbus  Day  and  Arbor  Day  were  generally  observed.  Parents 
took  great  interest  in  both  days  ;  and  by  their  presence  to  the 
exercises  gave  pleasure  to  pupils  and  teachers.  The  flags  now 
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owned  by  the  schools  cause  many  young  and  patriotic  hearts  to 
throb  with  pride.  Teachers  themselves  have  felt  the  rekindling 
of  their  enthusiasm  and  have  taught  with  greater  ardor  the 
future  citizens  of  our  country. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Le  Grand  L.  Morse,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

1  Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Farmington  .... 

12 

23 

12 

316 

30,900 

$8,765 

$1,534,026 

$1,585  93 

$2,065  01 

15 

Geneva  . 

6 

16 

35 

1,444 

154,269 

67,750 

6,027,534 

5.276  17 

22,247  89 

16 

Gorham . 

14 

26 

16 

459 

41,729 

9,460 

1,849,241 

1,882  03 

2,991  53 

8 

Hopewell . 

12 

21 

12 

316 

28,443 

6,175 

1,514,927 

1,449  40 

1,756  48 

22 

Manchester . 

13 

24 

19 

665 

67,834 

24,535 

1,871,725 

2,500  16 

4,902  05 

6 

Phelps . 

20 

34 

33 

1,426 

142,263 

45,205 

4,264,933 

4,466  72 

11,258  08 

20 

Seneca . 

11 

22 

14 

599 

55,852 

14,650 

2,178,459 

1,895  02 

3,231  41 

12 

Total . 

88 

176 

141 

5,255 

521,290 

$176,540 

$19,240,845 

$19,055  43 

$48,452  45 

99 

General. 

By  referring  to  the  blank  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  of  pupils  is  several 
thousand  less  than  was  reported  last  year.  This  loss  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  schools  were  broken  up  by  sick¬ 
ness.  The  Geneva  union  school  was  closed,  by  order  of  the  board 
of  health,  for  five  weeks,  and  many  other  schools  for  shorter 
periods.  As  a  whole  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  A  training  class  has  been  instructed  during  the  year 
at  Geneva,  with  good  results.  It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to 
report  the  death  of  two  of  our  best  teachers,  since  my  last  report, 
Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Leland,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Geneva 
union  school  for  more  than  twentv  vears,  and  Professor  Horace  L. 
Clark,  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Shortsville  union  school. 

Buildings. 

The  work  of  improvement  still  goes  on.  The  school-houses  in 
No.  8,  Farmington,  and  in  No.  15,  Phelps,  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  making  them  almost  as  good  as  new  buildings.  District 
No.  8,  Gorham,  continuing  the  good  work  begun  last  year,  has 
given  the  school-house  a  coat  of  paint  and  erected  a  new  set  of 
outbuildings. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

i 

The  institute  held  at  Phelps  last  March,  conducted  by  Professor 
I.  IT.  Stout,  assisted  by  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  Dr.  James  M.  Milne, 
and  others,  proved  very  profitable,  and  helpful  to  the  teachers. 
There  were  no  dull  exercises,  but  all  were  full  of  interest  from 
first  to  last.  The  board  of  education,  the  teachers  of  the  union 
school,  and  very  many  of  the  residents  of  the  village  united  in 
their  efforts  to  make  our  meeting  at  Phelps  one  to  be  long  and 
pleasantly  remembered. 

Arbor  Day  was  quite  generally  observed  by  the  districts. 
Many  of  our  school-houses  are  provided  with  flags,  and,  I  trust,  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  all  districts  will  be  so  provided. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  schools  to 
have  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  for  certificates  raised  to 
eighteen  years  instead  of  sixteen  as  at  present.  I  also  repeat, 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  trustees  should  be  allowed,  by  lawr 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services. 

Victor,  X  Y. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
A.  C.  Aldridge,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  witfi  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Bristol . 

12 

24 

12 

287 

22,994 

$6,420 

886,054 

$1,418  07 

$1,604  88 

15 

Canandaigua  .. . 

19 

35 

43 

1,410 

168  092 

122,350 

5,993,433 

7,667  47 

21,619  09 

29 

Canadice . 

9 

16 

9 

149 

12,284 

4,390 

473,255 

1,018  42 

887  40 

6 

East  Bloomfield. 

11 

22 

15 

476 

47,454 

11,625 

1,636,895 

1,865  03 

3,422  01 

25 

Naples . 

14 

28 

21 

630 

67,  -)26 

37,560 

907,586 

2,846  75 

3,317  86 

11 

Richmond . 

10 

21 

13 

333 

32,892 

11,675 

919,984 

1,623  50 

2,378  42 

15 

South  Bristol  . . . 

12 

19 

12 

265 

22,778 

5  785 

411,321 

1,419  57 

1,696  59 

7 

Victor . 

11 

22 

15 

601 

62,864 

21,225 

1,907,969 

1,964  05 

4,726  22 

10 

West  Bloomfield 

8 

16 

10 

289 

28,258 

6,400 

1,942  703 

1,234  77 

1,770  37 

5 

Total . 

106 

203 

150 

4,440 

465,042 

$222,430 

$14,179,200 

$21,057  63 

$41,422  84 

123. 

General. 

During  the  nine  years  I  have  been  permitted  to  serve  as  school 
commissioner  much  lias  been  done  by  the  State  in  perfecting  our 
school  system  by  the  enactment  of  wise  laws,  and  for  school  sup¬ 
port  by  adding  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  annual  public  school 
money  appropriation. 
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There  have  been  four  changes  in  the  office  if  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  throughout  the  successive  administrations 
an  aggressive  and  progressive  policy  has  been  maintained. 

In  this  commissioner  district  liberal  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  many  new  buildings,  for  repairs,  new  furniture,  appa¬ 
ratus  and  libraries,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  required  for 
teaching  and  incidental  expenses.  A  few  houses  yet  remain  need¬ 
ing  to  be  replaced  or  rebuilt,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  will  soon 
receive  attention. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  in  our  teaching  force.  Hut  twenty- 
five,  teaching  nine  years  ago,  are  still  in  active  service.  Many 
have  married  and  retired  from  the  work;  a  large  number  have 
either  engaged  in  business  or  graded  school  teaching  elsewhere; 
ten  have  died  and  five  have  been  confined  in  asylums  for  the 

•7 

insane. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  excellent,  end  in  all  grades 
surpasses  in  thoroughness  and  good  results  that  of  any  former 

vear. 

«•/ 

I  can  not  close  my  last  report  without  expressing  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  his  able 
assistants  for  their  indulgence  and  prompt  direction  in  all  school 
work;  to  the  good  people  of  this  commissioner  district  for  their 
kind  hospitality;  to  school  officers  for  their  cheerful  co-operation, 
and  to  my  faithful  teachers  for  their  loyalty  and  support  in  every 
effort  to  raise  the  schools  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency. 

Victor,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  — First  District. 
David  A.  Morrison,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from* 
State. 

Amount  of  money,, 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Blooming  Grove. 

12 

18 

16 

558 

59,167 

SI 6. 375 

$1,510,590 

$1,925  38 

$5,297  55 

8 

Cornwall . 

6 

15 

15 

761 

91,884 

17.475 

1,214,068 

2,249  87 

7,100  33 

3 

Highlands . 

4 

7 

10 

580 

70,774 

24,650 

602  592 

1.540  63 

6,361  63 

•  •  • 

Monroe . 

5 

8 

8 

380 

40,549 

13,950 

1,120,581 

1.124  89 

3,330  87 

5 

Montgomery .... 

13 

25 

24 

1,164 

125,491 

38,250 

1.836,672 

3,281  39 

8,618  87 

14 

Newburgh  . 

11 

18 

14 

614 

55,885 

10,905 

2,116,145 

1,845  34 

4 , 283  23 

9 

New  Windsor  . . . 

8 

16 

9 

363 

37,491 

13,400 

1,249,684 

1,208  63 

3,003  68 

5 

Tuxedo  . 

6 

8 

5 

251 

23 , f  50 

4,250 

1.251,441 

673  47 

1,771  73 

•  •  #  • 

Woodbury . 

4 

7 

8 

339 

33,038 

10,150 

542,825 

1,104  31 

4,030  01 

12 

Total . 

69 

122 

109 

5,010 

537,329 

$149,405 

$11,444,598 

$14,953  91 

$43,767  90 
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General. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county,  comprising 
nine  towns,  contains  seventy-four  school  districts  and  parts  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  sixty-nine  of  which  have  school-houses,  in  this  county.  Of 
these,  five  are  union  free  school  districts,  sixteen  have  graded 
schools  of  from  two  to  nine  departments;  the  remaining  districts 
employ  one  teacher  each.  In  all  there  are  113  departments,  an 
increase  of  four  since  September  last. 

The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  during  the  past 
year  was  38.6  Aveeks.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  children 
between  5  and  21  years  of  age  attended  the  public  schools.  The 
amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  averaged  $8.75  for  each  pupil. 
The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  year  was 
$70,614.90.  Of  this  sum,  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  per  cent 
was  public  money  received  from  the  State;  about  seventy- two  per 
cent  was  derived  from  district  tax;  the  remainder  was  received 
from  other  sources. 

Progress. 

During  the  past  year  the  steady  advancement  in  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  this  district,  noted  in  former  reports,  has  continued. 
While  the  extent  of  this  advancement  mav  not  be  clearlv 

t/  «, 

defined  in  a  single  year,  it  may  be  measureablv  determined  by  a 
comparison  of  statistics  for  different  years. 

The  difference  between  the  totals  of  important  items  contained 
in  my  first  and  my  last  reports  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1867. 

1893. 

Increase. 

Increase 
per  cent . 

Number  of  teachers  employed . 

67 

113 

46 

68 

Average  length  of  school  term . 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21 . 

34.2  weeks 
7,690 
4,456 

38.6  weeks 

7  331 

4.4  weeks 

13 

Number  of  children  attending  school . 

5,010 

554 

12 

Average  daily  attendance . . . 

1,871.075 

2,853.575 

982.500 

53 

Aggregate  number  of  days  attendance  .... 
Value  of  school -houses  and  sites . 

342,2:55 

537.329 

195,084 

57 

$35,870  00 

5149,405  00 

$113,535  00 

316 

Assessed  valuation  of  district . 

7,866,532  00 

11,444,598  00 

3,578,066  00 

45 

Amount  of  public  moneys  received . 

6,745  33 

14.953  91 

8,208  53 

122 

Amount  raised  by  district  tax* . 

24,601  25 

43,767  90 

19,166  65 

78 

Amount  of  district  tax  on  $1,000  . 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages . 

3  13 

3  82 

69 

22 

20,399  55 

43,927  08 

23,527  53 

115 

Teachers. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  teachers  were  employed  at  different 
times  during  the  past  year.  One  hundred  and  three  were 
retained  in  the  same  positions  throughout  the  year;  forty-four 
have  been  kept  in  the  same  schools  more  than  three  years,  and  ten 
more  than  ten  years. 


*  Including  rate  bills. 
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Twenty-one  of  these  teachers  are  males,  and  ninety-four  are 
females.  Six  were  licensed  by  State  Superintendents,  twenty- 
three  are  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  eighty-six  were  licensed 
by  the  commissioner. 

Examinations. 

During  the  past  year  ten  examinations  for  commissioners’  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  held,  and  155  candidates  have  been  examined. 
As  the  result  of  these  examinations,  no  certificates  of  the  first, 
forty-three  of  the  second,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  third  grade  have 
been  issued.  Four  of  the  candidates  who  received  second  grade 
and  fourteen  who  received  third-grade  certificates  passed  in  all 
subjects  at  a  single  examination.  Sixty-seven  candidates  failed 
to  attain  the  standing  required  to  entitle  them  to  any  certificate. 

The  following  extract  from  my  last  report  is  again  submitted, 
in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  receive  due  consideration :  “  The 
uniform  examination  system  continues  to  produce  good  results, 
but  not  uniformly  good.  It  is  driving  some  successful  and  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  from  the  school-room  on  account  of  the  annoyance 
of  frequent  examinations,  or  of  failure  to  attain  the  required 
standing  in  answering  questions  that  are  sometimes  trivial  and 
unfair.  A  certain  percentage  of  correct  answers  even  to  import¬ 
ant  and  fair  questions  is,  at  best,  but  unsatisfactory  evidence  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Ability  to  teach  and  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  tact  in  management,  and  other  things  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  successful  experience  is  of  any  value,  some  credit 
should  be  given  it  in  obtaining  certificates.” 

Teachers’  Institute. 

A  joint  institute  for  Orange  county  was  held  at  Goshen,  April 
10  to  14,  1893.  Every  school  in  this  district  was  closed,  and 
nearlv  every  teacher  was  in  attendance.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  teachers  were  registered.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  was  24G.4.  The  success  of  the  institute  was  largely  due 
to  the  conductor,  Professor  H.  R.  Sanford,  Commissioner  J.  T). 
Cary,  and  W.  J.  Milne,  president  of  the  State  Normal  college,  also 
contributed  to  its  success.  The  instruction  in  drawing  given  by 
Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Although  the  joint  institutes  held  in  this  county  have  generally 
been  successful,  it  is  believed  that  district  institutes  are  of  greater 
benefit. 

Suggestions. 

The  following  suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted: 

First.  That  the  annual  school  meetings  be  held  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  order  that  trustees  may  have  more  time  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fall  terms  to  employ  teachers,  and  to  make 
such  repairs,  etc.,  as  may  be  voted  at  the  meeting. 
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Second.  That  the  distinction  1  et-ween  the  attendance  of  resi¬ 
dent  and  non-resident  children  be  so  removed  that  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  school  moneys  by  commissioners  be  based  npon  the 
aggregate  number  of  days’  attendance  of  all  children  attending 

school. 

Third.  That  the  maximum  limit  of  school  age  be  changed  from 
21  years  to  18  years,  so  that  the  legal  may  correspond  with  the 
actual  limit,  and  thus  prevent  statistics  regarding  the  non- 
attendance  of  children  of  school  age  from  being  misleading. 

Fourth.  That  all  uniform  examinations  be  held  on  Fridays 

«/ 

and  Saturdays,  so  that  no  teacher  would  be  obliged  to  close 
school  more  than  one  day  in  order  to  attend  any  of  them. 

c/  c/ 

Fifth.  That  in  all  examinations  held  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  qualifications  of  teachers  every  question,  in  every 
subject,  should  be  so  important  that  a  teacher  is  better  qualified 
to  teach  by  being  able  to  answer  it. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  my  fifteenth  annual  report,  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  many  favors  and  the 
courteous  treatment  I  have  received.  I  desire  also  to  express 
with  gratitude  my  obligations  to  the  people  of  the  district,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  party  or  creed,  for  their  respect,  confidence 
and  generous  support,  and  to  teachers  for  their  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy,  and  shall  always  feel  that  whatever  success  I 

%j  j  i/ 

may  have  attained  in  my  work,  during  these  fifteen  years  of 
supervision,  has  been  largely  due  to  their  efficient  co-operation. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  — Second  District. 


Willard. M.  Clark,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  couni  y. 

Number  of  oflleitd 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Chester . 

4 

10 

427 

49.399 

$7,525 

$959,961 

$1,366  70 

$4,572  04 

Crawford . 

11 

9 

12 

351 

32  540 

8,465 

813,263 

1,354  74 

2.391  64 

13 

Deerpark . 

11 

15 

56 

2,543 

338,150 

93,725 

2,266,876 

9,100  55 

24.972  95 

15 

Greenville . 

7 

8 

7 

159 

14,219 

2,525 

342,478 

817  06 

1.234  44 

11 

Goshen . 

9 

5 

19 

896 

97,474 

30,995 

2,531,145 

2,584  59 

8,772  37 

8 

Hamptonburgh . 

6 

6 

6 

195 

17,949 

4.450 

838  577 

727  44 

1,412  27 

16 

Minisink . 

8 

9 

10 

341 

33,843 

5,010 

604,564 

1,280  83 

2,489  48 

13 

Mt.  Hope . 

6 

5 

7 

339 

33,677 

8,200 

661,228 

961  00 

1  936  54 

8 

Wallkiil . 

17 

14 

17 

511 

43,011 

9  325 

1 ,053,544 

2,080  97 

3,417  81 

25 

Wawayanda .. . . 

10 

8 

10 

392 

29,357 

6,245 

708,078 

1,243  63 

1.918  99 

8 

Warwick . 

20 

16 

31 

1,323 

132,580 

28,250 

3,092,424 

4,280  46 

10,008  17 

34 

Total  . 

109 

95 

185 

7,476 

822.199 

$204,715 

$13,902,138 

$25,797  97 

$63,126  70 

151 
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General. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  making  the  statement  that  the  schools 
in  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county  are  on  a  par 
with  the  schools  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  commissioner  districts 
in  the  State;  both  in  the  work  done  in  the  schools  and  the 
attendance  during  the  school  year.  The  general  school  work  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years,  while  in  a  number  of 
schools  it  is  far  superior  to  what  has  been  done  for  a  number  of 
years  previous.  In  a  few  school  districts  trustees  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  children  of  school  age  who  make  no 
pretentions  of  attending  any  school.  These  trustees  are  taking 
the  proper  steps  towards  compelling  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  such  children  to  send  then}  to  some  school,  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  year. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  a  matter  which  most  trus¬ 
tees  have  been  very  delicate  about  dealing  with.  I  feel  confident 
however,  that  after  the  example  has  been  made  by  the  few,  the 
majority  will  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  carrv  it  to  a  successful 

1/  «✓  'v  t 

termination. 

It  is  almost  a  general  complaint  among  teachers  of  this  com¬ 
missioner  district,  and  I  presume  in  all  other  districts  in  the 
State,  that  parents  and  trustees  do  not  visit  the  schools.  I  find 
in  most  school  districts  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  fair 
wages  to  teachers  and  to  purchase  all  necessary  school  apparatus! 
but  show  this  lack  of  further  interest  by  their  non-appearance  in 
the  school. 

School  Buildings. 

Since  my  report  of  last  year  over  $35,000  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  the  district  for  building  new  school-houses  and 
repairing  old  ones.  Union  free  school  district  No.  12,  of  the 
town  of  Warwick,  has  about  completed  a  new  school  building, 
with  new  improvements  in  ventilation  and  heat,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  Districts  Nos.  14  and  21,  of  the  same  town,  have  been 
consolidated  with  district  No.  15  of  that  town,  and  have  been 
formed  into  a  union  free  school  district.  At  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  this  district  voted  to  raise  and  expend  $0,000  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  old  school-houses  have  been  repaired  and 
reseated. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  two  commissioner  districts  of  Orange  county  united  and 
held  a  county  institute  last  April.  It  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Sanford  and  Professor  Carey,  of  Otsego  county.  It  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable  institute.  The  work  was  divided  into 
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primary  and  advanced  courses.  About  half  of  the  teachers  were 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  while  the  remainder  did  not 
like  the  idea  for  the  reason  that  they  wished  to  see  and  learn 
everything  of  possible  advantage  to  them  in  both  the  primary 
and  advanced  work. 

Arbor  Da}'  was  observed  in  most  schools  in  the  district.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-one  trees  were  planted.  Besides  the  trees  a 
number  of  districts  planted  shrubs,  creeping  vines  and  flowers. 

In  talking  with  trustees  of  a  good  many  school  districts  I  have 
learned  that  they  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  holding  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August,  claiming  that 
it  does  not  give  them  time  to  select  proper  teachers  and  perform 
the  various  duties  required  of  them  before  the  opening  of  school 
in  September. 

Middletown,  X.  Y. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY. 
Edward  Posson,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 

children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build- 
1  ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted, 1893. 

Albion . 

10 

61 

30 

1,079 

122.291 

320,950 

$3,245,676 

$4,640  97 

$10,204  03 

11 

Barre  . 

13 

27 

13 

407 

36,382 

11,300 

1,091,180 

1,600  77 

2,106  12 

6 

Carlton . 

17 

*  35 

18 

572 

50,908 

13,000 

1,356,197 

2,177  76 

3,053  08 

11 

Clarendon . 

9 

20 

10 

314 

27,975 

7,350 

776,348 

1,227  92 

1,444  90 

13 

Gaines . 

12 

24 

11 

359 

30,330 

8,200 

1,397,878 

1,484  03 

2,929  40 

19 

Kendall  . 

10 

21 

21 

332 

30  588 

7,975 

912,949 

1,368  29 

1,959  77 

5 

Murray . 

12 

42 

21 

795 

82.093 

22,000 

2,019,882 

2.716  77 

6,104  50 

7 

Ridgeway . 

16 

79 

41 

1.700 

205,358 

68,095 

3,808,054 

5,320  51 

10.964  42 

13 

Shelby  . 

14 

32 

16 

481 

49,262 

17,375 

1,546,407 

2.008  75 

3,084  92 

3 

Yates  . 

13 

27 

14 

490 

48,527 

9, £65 

1,004,792 

1,619  02 

2,369  49 

16 

Total . 

126 

368 

185 

6,529 

683,714 

$185,810 

$17,159,363 

$24,164  79 

$44,220  63 

104 

General. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition. 
The  village  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  owing,  very  largely, 
to  the  employment  of  trained  and  experience  teachers.  The  rural 
schools  can  not  accomplish  the  best  of  work  until  the  trustees 
employ  a  better  grade  of  teachers  and  retain  them  as  long  as  their 
work  shows  satisfactory  results.  Trustees  and  the  people  are 
interested  in  the  schools,  and  in  whatever  pertains  to  their  wel¬ 
fare.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are 
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keeping  themselves  informed  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and 
are  striving  to  better  qualify  themselves  for  their  work,  as 
seven  are  now  attending  State  normal  schools  after  having 
taught  from  three  to  five  terms  each. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  — First  District. 
A.  W.  Wiltsie,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  witli  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Granby . '. . . 

19 

39 

26 

912 

93,020 

Hannibal . 

15 

32 

19 

564 

54.919 

New  Haven . 

12 

25 

13 

335 

30.248 

Oswego . 

15 

30 

17 

563 

47,909 

Scriba . 

IS 

34 

18 

487 

44,632 

Volney . 

16 

44 

36 

1,649 

183,643 

Total  . 

95 

204 

129 

4,510 

454,371 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received 

from  State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

$15,700 

$1,632,990 

$3,370  75 

$4,043  94 

39 

11,450 

728,597 

2,337  25 

2,152  22 

5 

7,350 

6:33,304 

1,562  97 

1,470  52 

7 

11,200 

890,563 

2,093  95 

2,301  82 

25 

9,850 

850,087 

2,161  33 

2,065  68 

7 

58,550 

2,570,755 

4,953  64 

10J861  18 

13 

$114,100 

$7,306,256 

$16,479  89 

$22,895  36 

96 

Poor  Attendance 

A  glance  at  previous  reports  from  this  commissioner  district 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is 
300  less  than  three  years  ago.  As  there  has  been  no  great  change 
in  the  population  of  the  district,  there  must  be  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  school  age  not  attending  sc  bool.  This,  to 
me,  is  an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  work,  and  I  have  given  the 
matter  considerable  attention.  I  have  visited  many  parents,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or,  in  other 
cases,  to  send  them  more  regularly  or  for  a  longer  perior.  I 
believe  that  a  compulsory  school  law  is  as  much  needed  in  the 
rural  districts  as  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  district  No.  9,  New  Haven, 
reported  twenty- two  children  of  school  age  residing  in  tbe  district, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  four  and  a  half.  The  teacher 
reported  no  children  at  school  for  two  periods  of  two  weeks  each 
during  pleasant  weather.  It  could  not  have  been  because  the 
teacher  was  not  liked,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  he 
had  not  seen  a  pupil  upon  the  school  grounds.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  although  it  is  the  worst  that  has  come  to  my  notice. 
Surely  such  cases  as  this  show  that  something  should  be  done,  and 
that  immediately,  to  compel  ignorant  and  indifferent  parents  to 
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send  their  children  to  school.  The  great  question  of  the  day  is  the 
question  of  compulsory  education.  It  is  for  the  preservation  of 
the  State  that  the  children  of  the  ignorant  and  the  careless 
receive  the  elements  of  common  school  education.  The  State 
does  but  half  her  work  when  she  compels  property  owners  to 
maintain  a  school  and  does  not  compel  the  children  to  attend. 

General. 

District  No.  16,  Granby,  has  built  and  furnished  a  new  school- 
house  during  the  past  summer.  It  is  properly  lighted,  has  abun¬ 
dant  blackboard  surface,  and  is  well  ventilated.  This  is  the  only 
country  school-house  in  this  district  with  suitable  arrangement 
for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  annual  teachers’  institute,  held  at  Fulton,  April  tenth  to 
fourteenth,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  there.  Professors 
Scudder  and  Wright  will  be  long  remembered  by  us  for  their 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  The  chief  value  of  such  an  institute 
is  the  inspiration  given  us  by  contact  with  skilled  educators 
animated  bv  high  ideals. 

The  graded  system  still  continues  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
teachers;  all  the  schools  are  using  it. 

Our  training  class  at  Fulton  is  large,  and  apparently  doing 
good  work. 

Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY — Second  District. 
II.  L.  Stanton,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Valu°>  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Amboy . 

7 

13 

r> 

185 

14,811 

$2,615 

$159,586 

$832  36 

$513  52 

4 

Constantia . 

13 

22 

19 

601 

57,556 

11,720 

412,250 

2,351  71 

2,890  09 

4 

Hastings . 

16 

35 

19 

580 

58,255 

15,425 

850,750 

2,446  63 

2,737  45 

31 

Palermo . 

13 

22 

13 

333 

30,089 

5.700 

461,355 

1,542  45 

982  74 

15 

Parish . 

13 

28 

17 

477 

45,681 

11,085 

880,212 

2,076  55 

1,824  04 

18 

Schroeppel . 

16 

33 

27 

713 

81,669 

21,715 

1,369,107 

3,649  44 

4,629  84 

19 

West  Monroe  . . . 

8 

15 

8 

227 

21,108 

3,810 

224,620 

962  07 

736  26 

9 

Total . 

86 

168 

110 

3,116 

1309,169 

$72,070 

$3,857,889 

$13,861  21 

$14,313  94 

100 

General. 

The  schools  under  my  supervision,  as  a  rule,  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  some  improvements  in  school 
building's  and  grounds.  There  are  few  things  that  indicate  the 
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indifference  of  patrons  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  more  than 
the  condition  of  school-houses  and  surroundings.  There  has  been 
no  failures,  and  less  discord,  and  more  practical  work  by  the 
schools  than  during  any  previous  year  of  my  supervision. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  success  in  our  rural  schools  are  the 
constant  change  of  teachers  from  term  to  term,  and  the  tendency 
of  trustees  to  hire  teachers  without  previous  experience,  because 
they  can  hire  them  cheaper. 

Examinations. 

Since  my  last  report,  277  candidates  have  tried  the  uniform 
examinations.  Fifty-four  have  received  second  grades,  and  sixty 
have  passed  for  third-grade  certificates.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  received  their  second  third  and  are  under  IS 
years  of  age,  will  necessarily  have  to  stop  teaching  because  they 
can  not  pass  the  required  per  cent  for  a  second  grade,  and  will 
not  return  to  school  after  they  have  taught.  No  person  under 
18  years  of  age  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  school  as  a 
teacher,  but  should  remain  in  school  till  that  time;  then  a  large 
majority  of  them  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  passing  for  a 
second  grade. 

A  very  successful  institute  was  held  at  Constantin,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford,  assisted  by  Miss  Gratia  L. 
Rice,  State  Director  of  Drawing;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Walter,  of  the 
Oswego  normal,  and  Professor  H.  F.  Ludlow,  of  Cazenovia.  The 
work  presented  was  very  practical  and  highly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers,  and  has  done  much  to  continue  the  popularity  of 
institutes. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY— Third  District. 
F.  E.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school-  | 

house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  ma  le  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  j 

for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  at  tending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted  1893. 

Albion . 

15 

22 

17 

531 

279 

$8,250 

$465,667 

$2,096  85 

$1,586  56 

6 

Boylston . 

9 

15 

9 

219 

103 

3,650 

168.579 

1,036  45 

715  77 

6 

Mexico . 

19 

31 

23 

530 

359 

11,700 

1,227,026 

2,793  43 

3,639  22 

34 

Orwell . 

11 

21 

12 

310 

193 

4,600 

339,748 

1,404  46 

1,223  66 

Redfleld  . 

12 

16 

13 

260 

141 

6,325 

255.357 

1,465  16 

1,368  10 

23 

Richland . 

22 

57 

31 

720 

493 

22,800 

1,192,555 

3,405  86 

4,008  29 

24 

Sandy  Creek. . . . 

14 

32 

21 

469 

319 

17,950 

827,722 

2,556  22 

3,488  73 

2'. 

Williamstown. . . 

10 

25 

11 

297 

177 

7,525 

341,555 

1,316  74 

1,449  86 

13 

Total . 

112 

210 

137 

3,&36 

2,064 

$82,800 

$4,818,209 

$16,075  17 

$17,530  19 

If  3 
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General. 

In  submitting  mv  third  annual  report,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  during  the  past  year  wre  have  supplanted  the  last 
log  school-house  in  the  third  commissioner’s  district  in  Oswego 
county  with  a  good,  substantial  frame  school  building.  The  old 
log  school-house  stood  in  the  northern  part  of  Redfield,  on  Mad 
river.  The  estate  of  the  Honorable  D.  C.  Littlejohn  and  his 
employes  own  all  the  territory  in  this  section.  It  can  be  said 
to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Littlejohn  that  he  gave  the  directions  for 
the  erection  of  this  new  school  building,  during  the  last  months 
of  liis  life,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  commissioner,  and  with¬ 
out  any  compulsory  order  as  is  necessary  in  most  cases  with 
non-residents.  Aside  from  this  two  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  four  or  “five  quite  extensively  repaired.  In  the  villages 
of  my  district  the  increased  interest  in  education  is  very 
noticeable. 

Improvements. 

In  Pulaski  last  year  the  academy  was  consolidated  with  the 
public  school  system  into  a  union  free  school  district.  The 
academy  building  w-as  thoroughly  repaired  and  reseated.  The 
experiment  has  proved  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  The 
school  has  now  eight  teachers  in  charge.  The  same  faculty  has 
been  retained  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  school  has  opened 
with  a  greatly  increased  attendance.  In  Mexico,  aside  from  the 
public  schools,  a  military  department  has  been  added  to  the 
Mexico  academy.  The  faculty  has  been  entirely  changed  as  well 
as  increased  in  numbers.  The  building  has  undergone  thorough 
repairs.  | 

At  Sandy  Creek  both  of  the  primary  school  buildings  have  been 
extensively  repaired  and  reseated.  The  work  for  a  more  thorough 
grading  and  classifying  of  the  schools  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  principal  and  his  assistants. 

At  Sand  Bank,  the  school  building  has  undergone  repairs,  and 
the  senior  room  has  been  divided  so  that  more  thorough  work 
can  be  done. 

A  like  spirit  of  advancement  and  increased  interest  is  manifest 
in  many  of  the  rural  districts. 

The  constant  change  of  teachers  from  term  to  term,  and  the  small¬ 
ness  of  many  of  our  schools,  are  largely  due  to  the  great  decrease 
of  the  population  of  school  age  in  the  farming  districts.  We  are 
trying  to  meet  the  first  difficulty  by  urging  upon  our  trustees  the 
importance  of  securing  a  good  teacher  for  the  year,  or  of  retain¬ 
ing  them  for  the  year  if  they  prove  satisfactory  for  the  first 
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term.  As  to  the  second  difficulty,  our  State  Legislature  could  be 
of  great  service  to  us  by  passing  a  good  compulsory  education 
law. 

Teachers’  Training  Classes. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  we  have  in  our  district  is 
the  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  our  three  training  classes 
at  Mexico,  Palaski  and  Sandy  Creek.  Fifty-four  of  my  teachers 
have  taken  the  work  as  given  in  these  classes.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  financial  benefit  which  these  classes  have  been  to  these 
institutions,  they  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  my  district. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  held  ten  examinations.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  different  teachers  have  entered  these  examinations. 
One  first-grade,  fifty-five  second-grade  and  sixty  third-grade  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  issued,  so  that  eighty-five  out  of  the  201 
have  failed  to  get  any  kind  of  a  certificate.  Thus  the  schools 
have  had  the  benefit  of  those  best  qualified  to  teach.  The  exami¬ 
nations  do  not  necessarily  discourage  any  who  may  make  worthy 
teachers.  It  is  simply  necessary  that  they  should  take  a  little 
more  time  for  preparation.  In  the  end  the  examinations  are  a 
benefit  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  our  schools. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  is  now  being  used  in  all  the  schools  in 
this  district.  The  pupils’  examinations  are  sent  out  to  each  of 
the  schools  in  December  and  June.  During  the  past  year  593 
pass-cards  and  twenty-five  diplomas  have  been  issued  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  pupils  of  the  district.  This  work  has  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  education  in  my  district  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  our  villages  and  larger  districts  there  is  a 
noticeable  advancement  in  education.  In  the  smaller  districts 
we  are  doing  our  best,  and  the  teachers  are  all  making  an  honest 
effort  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  I  think  we  can  report 
general  interest  and  progress. 

Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY  — First  District. 
J.  D.  Cary,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT 

Districts  with  school-  | 

house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  0  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  0  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  0  f  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Cherry  Valley  . . 

12 

22 

13 

328 

27,156 

$6,845 

$865,988 

$1,630  13 

$2 , 6-7  87 

9 

Decatur  . 

6 

11 

6 

136 

10,122 

1,700 

165,675 

701  59 

593  13 

14 

Exeter . 

8 

16 

9 

262 

22,5:0 

4,215 

553.900 

1,131  41 

1,152  31 

5 

Maryland . 

15 

29 

22 

506 

51,111 

17,730 

712,954 

2,636  21 

3,105  78 

13 

Middlefield . 

19 

29 

19 

483 

40,988 

10,440 

892,403 

2,409  74 

2,486  16 

18 

Otsego . 

18 

34 

27 

914 

98,909 

36,700 

1,461,183 

3,615  52 

6,754  95 

6 

Plainfield . 

11 

22 

11 

213 

20,427 

4,945 

457,340 

1,244  86 

1,024  43 

8 

Richfield . 

9 

15 

18 

605 

72,000 

27,975 

1,384,931 

2,501  02 

6,167  48 

13 

Roseboom . 

12 

22 

11 

197 

13,804 

5,600 

351,830 

1,288  44 

1,374  38 

6 

Springfield . 

13 

26 

13 

354 

28,401 

6,825 

871,047 

1,611  28 

1,829  30 

10 

Westford . 

11 

21 

11 

231 

17,612 

3,885 

339,325 

1,272  87 

1,510  96 

12 

Worcester . 

15 

27 

21 

614 

58,6^6 

9,510 

803,349 

2,619  29 

13,985  50 

17 

Total . 

149 

274 

181 

4,843 

461,806 

$136,370 

$8,859,922 

$22,662  46 

$42,683  25 

131 

General. 

I  think  it  safe  to  use  the  hackneyed  expression  of  all  procras¬ 
tinating  committees  and  say  that  Otsego  county  reports  progress. 
Like  the  work  of  the  committee,  there  is  room  for  a  vast  deal 
more  progress;  but  there  is  a  gradual  growth  in  teachers’  wages 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  professional  spirit  in  teachers’ 
work.  The  uniform  examination  system  continues  to  drive  a  few 
teachers  from  the  schools;  but  their  number  is  small  compared 
with  the  army  of  lesson-hearers  who  are  deprived  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  school-houses  six  hours  a  day  at  one  dollar  per 
sitting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  are  still  suffering  for  lack 
of  licensed  teachers,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  from  ten  to 
twenty  schools  going  with  temporary  licenses.  There  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  change  of  teachers  in  the  small  schools  for  good 
work,  and  a  constant  need  for  a  class  of  certificates  that  will  sup¬ 
ply  schools  with  six  or  eight  little  children  a  permanent  teacher, 
qualified  to  give  elementary  instruction,  instead  of  leaving  such 
small  districts  to  be  constantly  experimented  with  bv  beginners. 

Temporary  Licenses. 

The  change  in  regulations,  prohibiting  commissioners  from  issu¬ 
ing  temjiorary  licenses,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  enough  licensed 
teachers  to  fill  the  schools,  has  caused  manv  trustees  much  trouble 
and  increased  the  evil  of  late  opening  of  small  schools.  While  the 
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change  will  doubtless  do  good  work  in  checking  the  evils  of  the 
old  system,  it  has  a  great  disadvantage  in  cases  of  a  real  emer¬ 
gency.  When  a  teacher  has  an  enforced  absence  it  takes  a  week 
or  more  under  the  present  system  to  procure  a  license  for  the 
substitute.  During  this  week  the  school  must  be  closed  or  taught 
by  an  unlicensed  person,  trusting  to  the  State  Superintendent 
legalizing  the  time,  with  the  necessary  bother  of  petitions  and 
explanations. 

School  Houses. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  growth  of  interest  in  the 
schools  and  willingness  to  rebuild  or  repair  defective  houses. 
Springfield  Center  (No.  11,  Springfield),  h^s  erected  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  first  time  has  a  graded  department  school,  instead 
of  an  unwieldly  crowd  of  all  ages  under  a  single  teacher.  Worces¬ 
ter  village  (No.  6,  Worcester),  union  free  school  has  built  a  hand¬ 
some  house,  with  first-class  improvements  in  heating,  ventilation, 
etc.,  that  is  a  decided  ornament  to  the  village.  No.  4,  Exeter,  has 
just  finished  a  new  school-house.  No.  10,  Westford,  has  made 
repairs  that  give  the  children  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern  build¬ 
ing.  Many  other  districts  have  added  to  the  comfort  or  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  purchase  of  charts  for  both  general  and  special  use  has  been 
almost  universal  in  the  district  schools.  A  few  have  taken  advant¬ 
age  of  the  library  money  law.  The  greatest  need  now  is  better 
blackboards  and  a  realization  by  trustees  that  good  boards  should 
be  placed  where  the  very  smallest  children  can  easily  reach  them, 
without  climbing  on  to  chairs  or  benches. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Commissioner  Gregory,  of  the  second  district,  and  myself  are  to 
try  an  experiment  that  I  believe  will  be  interesting  for  the  school 
guardians  of  the  State  to  study.  We  purpose  to  hold  two  insti¬ 
tutes  in  the  same  town,  the  same  week,  dividing  the  teachers 
according  to  what  they  need  or  wish  to  learn,  instead  of  on  geo¬ 
graphical  lines.  One  institute  will  be  for  experienced  teachers 
and  the  other  for  inexperienced.  There  will  be  two  regular  con¬ 
ductors,  a  large  corps  of  assistants,  and  an  attendance  of  nearly 
500  teachers.  They  will  all  be  together  evenings  and  the  last 
afternoon  of  the  week.  We  believe  there  is  advantage  for  all 
grades  of  teachers  in  this  system,  and  invite  other  commissioners 
to  question  the  Department  as  to  what  results  we  obtain.  The 
institutes  will  be  held  at  Cooperstown,  December  eighteenth  to 
twenty-second. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
E.  R.  Gregory,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county 

Nuniber  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
s  hool  year 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Burlington . 

13 

25 

14 

297 

21.187 

§5,445 

§739,265 

§1,619  37 

§1.355  68 

20 

Butternuts . 

15 

15 

16 

3"4 

25,273 

5,909 

829,085 

1,770  27 

1  776  82 

15 

Edmeston . 

13 

21 

15 

360 

30,668 

5,880 

739,370 

1,907  44 

1,734  36 

22 

Hartwick . 

16 

1  n 

17 

429 

7,835 

915  160 

2.082  87 

2,003  09 

13 

Laurens  . 

12 

13 

14 

345 

35.961 

5.470 

627,220 

1,660  80 

2.057  12 

13 

Milford . 

14 

13 

16 

469 

4", 930 

10,795 

1,563,120 

1,659  72 

2.271  55 

9 

M  trris . 

10 

14 

15 

476 

51  921 

7.040 

445.866 

l,h05  04 

1,650  72 

3 

New  Lisbon . 

15 

16 

16 

3  6 

28,129 

6,115 

631,416 

1,835  12 

1,678  28 

11 

Oneonta . 

14 

13 

35 

1,434 

163.030 

48.815 

1,900,893 

5,616  20 

15,776  94 

41 

Otego . 

17 

14 

19 

331 

30,448 

8.665 

529  545 

2,290  43 

2.132  58 

43 

Pittsfield . 

10 

16 

10 

204 

23,374 

3,760 

294.241 

1,112  84 

903  20 

6 

Unadilla . 

14 

13 

17 

498 

47,612 

10,201 

703,562 

1,786  34 

4,300  87 

9 

Total . 

163 

188 

204 

5,543 

545,494 

§125,930 

§9,718,693 

§25,346  44 

.§37,641  21 

205 

General. 

The  graded  course  of  study  is  used  in  nearly  every  school  in  the 
district  except  union  free  schools.  These,  of  course,  have  courses 
of  study  adapted  to  themselves.  The  system  is  becoming  one  of 
the  necessities  here,  but  in  a  commissioner  district  the  size  of  this, 
containing  1G3  district  and  204  departments,  for  a  commissioner 
to  examine  the  standings  of  each  pupil,  twice  a  year,  and  make 
the  necessary  reports,  requires  much  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
work.  „ 

Since  making  my  last  report  a  union  free  school  has  been 
created  at  Unadilla.  The  trustees  of  the  academy  have  turned 
over  to  the  board  of  education,  the  academy  buildings,  grounds, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  academy,  and  a  new  $15,000 
brick  building  is  being  erected  just  in  front  of  the  old  academy. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  in  the  Susquehanna 
valley. 

The  academy  and  district  school  at  Gilbertsville  have  united 
and  will  form  a  union  free  school.  Gilbertsville  has  the  right 
material  to  make  one  of  the  best  union  schools  in  the  county. 
As  a  result  of  the  movement  made  at  Gilbertsville,  we  lose  the  last 
old  line  academy  in  the  district. 

The  Moms  union  school  has  been  almost  phenominal  in  its 
growth.  The  old  building  is  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  good 
people  are  about  to  erect  a  fine  new  building. 
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New  buildings  have  just  been  completed  in  No.  2,  Burlington, 
and  No.  9,  Milford.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Otsego  county  is 
taking  no  step  backward  in  educational  matters. 

Our  institute  was  held  at  Oneonta  last  December.  Professor 
A.  S.  Downing  was  our  conductor,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  we  never  had  a  more  profitable  institute, 

December  eighteenth  to  twenty-second,  we  are  to  meet  with  our 
friends  of  the  first  district,  at  Cooperstown,  in  joint  institute. 
This  will  probably  be  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  ever  held 
in  the  county. 

Our  associations  have  been  largely  attended  and  very  enter¬ 
taining  as  well  as  instructive.  Our  last  meeting  was  held  at 
Edmeston,  May  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh.  The  exercises 
Friday  evening  consisted  of  a  prize  contest  in  elocution.  Each 
township  in  the  district  being  entitled  to  name  one  contestant. 
Twelve  contestants  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
The  receipts  were  over  eighty  dollars. 

Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 
Millard  F.  Agor,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IM 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school-  | 

house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  'egal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
scho  >1. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Carmel . 

11 

14 

13 

522 

49,641 

$18,225 

$1,988,360 

$1,776  52 

$5,005  77 

18 

Kent . 

8 

8 

8 

235 

15,161 

3,200 

483,780 

958  80 

1,206  94 

4 

Patterson . 

10 

10 

11 

330 

32,878 

6.485 

998.370 

1,357  28 

3,160  09 

•  #  •  * 

Philipstown  .... 

13 

12 

21 

737 

60,269 

45,505 

1,823,655 

2,933  38 

7,593  47 

7 

Putnam  Valley  . 

7 

7 

7 

205 

15,272 

1.815 

276,895 

834  22 

1,274  81 

12 

Southeast . 

10 

12 

17 

657 

75,352 

23,725 

1.810,555 

2,278  03 

6,648  37 

10 

’  Total . 

59 

63 

77 

2,686 

279,173 

$98,950 

$7,381,615 

$10,138  23 

$24,889  45 

51 

General. 

The  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  were  better  attended 
and  better  taught  than  in  1891.  While  the  system  of  uniform 
examinations  tends  to  retire  some  teachers,  it  also  tends  to  supply 
the  schools  with  better  teachers.  The  results  of  the  said  system 
are  very  gratifying  to  all  progressive  teachers  and  to  the  interested 
public  generally. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  buildings  of  the  county  have 
undergone  material  improvement.  No  new  buildings  have  been 
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erected,  but  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon  several,  and 
modern  furniture  supplied  to  others.  Our  people  are,  in  general, 
more  interested  in  the  present  requirements  of  tbeir  school  build¬ 
ings  than  formerly;  consequently,  more  attention  is  given  to  heat¬ 
ing,  lighting  and  ventilation.  The  foundations  are  laid  for  a  large 
and  commodious  new  building  in  union  free  school  district  No.  13, 
town  of  Southeast.  The  building  will  be  erected  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter,  and  will  be  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  school  buildings  in  the  State. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Our  institute,  held  at  Cold  Spring,  in  December,  1892,  was 
voted,  by  the  teachers,  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Every  teacher  was  present,  and  their  undivided  attention  was 
given  to  the  work  of  the  institute.  Prof.  A.  M.  Wright,  the  con¬ 
ductor,  was  warmly  praised,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  Drs. 
Milne  and  Capen,  Miss  Page,  Mr.  Scudder  and  Deputy  Superin¬ 
tendent  Sandford  was  fully  appreciated.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
change  from  May  to  December  has  worked  well. 

Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  — First  District. 
S.  S.  Surdam,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 

for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Oyster  Bay . 

24 

61 

57 

3,012 

284 , f 62 

877,410 

$4,799,759 

$8,237  58 

$30,551  24 

32 

N.  Hempstead . . 

10 

25 

27 

1,478 

143.820 

41,175 

3,035,198 

3.880  64 

14,522  00 

12 

Flushing . 

7 

15 

65 

2,948 

376,946 

183,250 

5,611,019 

10,991  83 

35,273  67 

16 

Total . 

41 

101 

149 

7,438 

805,328 

8301,835 

$13,716,006 

$23,110  05 

$80,346  91 

60 

General. 

At  Glen  Cove,  No.  5,  Oyster  Bay,  a  fine  new  building  has  been 
erected,  costing  about  $50,000.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  celebration  of  the  225th  anniversarv  of  the  set- 

«/ 

tlement  of  Glen  Cove.  Thousands  of  people  were  in  attendance, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  such  as  to  arouse  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  first-class  school  accommodations. 
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Centre  Island,  Xo.  7,  Oyster  Bay,  lias  a  new  building,  erected 
according  to  plan  Xo.  1  of  the  plans  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  furnished  with  single  desks  and  modern 
appliances. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  demands  more  school-rooms. 
Few  of  the  present  buildings  can  be  properly  enlarged;  some  are 
not  well  located.  Already  a  number  of  districts  are  agitating  the 
question,  and  the  near  future  will  see  an  unusual  number  of  new 
buildings  erected. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  there  is  not  one  in  the 
entire  teaching  force  without  previous  experience  or  professional 
training.  The  schools  are  all  supplied  and  every  available  teacher 
is  employed. 

Among  the  local  causes  for  this  gratifying  condition  may  be 
named  the  training  class,  uniform  examinations,  advice  of  the 
commissioner,  and  the  liberal  salaries  paid.  With  all  the  favor 
that  is  shown  to  normal  graduates  it  is  a  pity  that  any  should 
prove  failures.  Commissioners  may  err  in  recommending  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  student  is  positively  without 
athe  true  spirit  of  the  teacher,”  he  should  be  advised  not  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility.  During  the  past  year  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  but  two  appointments  to  normal  schools. 

Training  Classes. 

It  seems  as  though  the  time  has  come  to  name  a  date  after 

« 

which  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  teacher  in  our 
public  schools  without  having  at  least  one  term  of  professional 
training.  This  would  force  candidates  into  the  training  classes 
and  require  liberal  appropriations  in  advance  for  their  support. 
At  the  close  of  each  term  members  should  receive  certificates  of 
attendance  regardless  of  the  grade  of  certificates  secured  at  the 
final  examination.  Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  class  upon 
third  grade  certificates  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  do 
the  work  assigned  and  make  sufficient  progress  in  subject-matter 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  second-grade  examination,  except 
a  term  in  the  training  class  as  a  term's  experience  in  any  subse¬ 
quent  examination,  and  not  drop  entirely  and  refuse  to  recognize 
their  training  simply  because  they  fail  to  pass  second  grade  at 
one  trial,  as  in  the  case  of  those  admitted  to  the  class  upon 
Regents’  papers,  while  other  candidates  are  allowed  as  many 
trials  as  there  are  examinations  during  the  next  six  months. 
Let.  each  step  be  recognized  and  made  permanent. 

The  course  of  study  and  uniform  examinations  prepared  by 
commissioners  have  done  much  to  encourage  regular  and  con¬ 
tinuous  attendance,  and  have  been  an  incentive  to  earnest  effort 
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on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
results  have  been  very  gratifying.  This  plan  adds  considerably 
to  the  work  of  the  commissioner,  but  it  makes  his  work  more 
systematic  and  helpful.  About  thirty-five  each  year  receive 
diplomas.  The  hearty  support  given  this  plan  by  the  Department 
has  done  much  to  make  it  effective. 

Manual  Training. 

The  class  in  manual  training  was  again  organized  in  district 
No.  10,  Oyster  Bay,  but  the  novelty  having  worn  off,  and  manage¬ 
ment  being  unsatisfactory,  the  experiment  has  not  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess.  A  complete  course  of  manual  training  is  being  introduced 
at  Glen  Cove,  and  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  celebrated  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  This 
course,  we  are  confident,  will  demonstrate  the  benefit  of  manual 
training  in  education. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  text-books. 

Vocal  music  should  receive  prompt  encouragement,  and  a  few 
periods  of  each  institute  should  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 

In  submitting  this  my  sixth  and  last  report,  I  desire  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  efficient  manner  with  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  conducted  during  my  terms 
of  office. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  — Second  District. 


Joun  B.  Merrill,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 

for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  uublic 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Newtown . 

14 

19 

52 

3,644 

360  347 

§171,800 

§5,146,805 

§7.366  76 

§31,459  06 

7 

Jamaica . 

10 

33 

56 

2.930 

325,898 

116,800 

6,098,549 

9,532  63 

39,66S  74 

37 

Hempstead  . . . 

25 

29 

87 

4,71? 

611,773 

164,210 

6,812,144 

12,812  96 

43,386  43 

51 

Total . 

49 

81 

195 

11,291 

1,298,018 

§452,820 

§18.057,498 

§29,712  35 

§114,514  23 

95 

No  written  report  submitted. 

59 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Thomas  H.  Betts,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

i 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Brunswick . 

12 

13 

16 

595 

56,960 

$16,175 

$2,024,025 

$2,200  60 

$4,536  61 

28 

Grafton . 

10 

18 

10 

298 

25 , 385 

3,620 

234,930 

1,222  78 

1,484  85 

15 

Hoosick . 

22 

21 

*45 

1,674 

187,819 

96,740 

4,842,099 

7,081  30 

17,441  49 

28 

Lansingburgh  . . 

2 

2 

*47 

1,812 

245,570 

65,450 

6,405,829 

7,917  54 

22,311  95 

1 

Peter  sburgh. . . . 

11 

8 

12 

265 

20,523 

5,210 

454,958 

1,417  08 

1,141  26 

20 

Pittstown . 

17 

22 

22 

875 

85,110 

14,445 

2,561,970 

3,110  70 

4,457  98 

47 

Schaghticoke . . . 

14 

11 

17 

598 

57,767 

19,725 

1,784,576 

2,486  52 

4,258  12 

8 

Total . 

88 

85 

169 

6,117 

679,134 

$221,365 

$18,308,387 

$25,436  52 

$55,632  26 

147 

General. 

The  above  list  shows  a  falling  off  of  four  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  sixty-one  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  a  gain  of 
7,062  days,  compared  with  last  year’s  report. 

The  interest  in  the  public  schools  is  steadily  growing,  many 
school-houses  having  been  repainted  and  reseated.  One  new 
school  building  has  been  erected,  in  Valley  Falls,  in  the  town  of 
Pittstown,  at  a  cost  of  over  $10,000,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  an  ornament  to  the  village. 

While  only  eight  districts  made  any  appropriation  for  library 
purposes  last  year,  twenty  have  already  reported  this  year. 

The  teachers’  training  class  at  Lansingburgh,  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  is  being  well  patronized,  and  trustees  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  professional  training. 

The  teachers’  institute,  conducted  by  Welland  Hendrick  and 
Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  was  well  attended,  and  both  interesting  and 
profitable. 

In  this  sixth  and  last  annual  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
earnest  and  cordial  support  which  I  have  received  from  trustees, 
teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  the  many  courtesies 
extended  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


*  1  Superintendent. 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Lewis  N.  S.  Miller,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days* 1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Berlin . 

10 

17 

11 

407 

172,147 

54,681 

$347,236 

$1,383  72 

$1 ,550  16 

7 

Greenbush . 

2 

5 

23 

1,065 

751,208 

12,000 

1,685.770 

3,497  62 

12,339  16 

•  •  •  • 

East  Greenbush 

6 

13 

6 

199 

120,006 

6,200 

1,123,998 

803  17 

1,464  18 

1 

N’th  Greenbush 

9 

14 

19 

925 

530,758 

26,750 

1,932,550 

2,689  01 

7,564  47 

6 

Nassau . 

15 

31 

16 

483 

246,714 

8,575 

718,210 

1,928  88 

2,649  24 

24 

Poestenkill . 

8 

12 

9 

291 

160.688 

5,725 

447,224 

1,142  56 

1,195  23 

17 

Schodack  . 

14 

29 

18 

754 

405,448 

18,350 

2,424,433 

2,674  30 

5,912  96 

25 

Sand  Lake . 

11 

22 

12 

467 

271,292 

7,610 

719,035 

1,635  59 

2,086  86 

21 

Stephentown  . . . 

14 

27 

14 

347 

170,604 

6,390 

437,137 

1,740  23 

1,248  10 

21 

Total . 

89 

170 

128 

4,938 

2,828,865 

$96,281 

$9,835,598 

$17,495  08 

$36,010  36 

122 

General. 

I  herewith  submit  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  my 
ninth  annual  report.  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  that  has  always  been  extended  to  me  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and  all  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Whenever  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
counsel  and  advice  at  their  hands,  I  have  alwavs  been  cordiallv 
received,  and  advice  has  been  given  in  a  cheerful  manner,  thus 
making  the  work  much  easier  and  more  effective.  I  take  pleasure 
in  reporting  that  in  my  district  there  has  been  during  the  past 
year  great  advancement  in  educational  growth.  I  have  so 
reported  in  former  years,  and  must  still  so  report.  I  believe  that 
never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  interest  manifested  by 
teachers  than  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  continue  so  to  be. 
To  the  teachers,  school  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  district 
this  is  largely  due,  and  to  them  I  am  duly  grateful  for  their 
almost  united  support  and  hearty  co-operation.  To  the  teachers 
especially  am  I  indebted  for  their  loyalty,  for  their  advice  and 
encouragement  in  every  effort  to  bring  the  schools  to  a  higher 
degree  of  proficiency.  Their  united  support  and  cordial  greet¬ 
ings  have  always  stimulated  me  to  greater  activity. 


School  Buildings. 

Among  the  school  buildings  in  this  district  that  are  not  what 
'they  ought  to  be,  is  the  building  in  district  No.  2,  East  Green- 
bush.  I  made  mention  of  this  in  my  last  report.  It  still  remains 
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the  same.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  the  property  is  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  church  and  district,  I  think  the  district  would  take  action 
toward  a  new  building.  District  No.  1,  Berlin,  and  district  No.  7, 
Sand  Lake,  of  which  I  made  mention  in  my  last  report  as  having 
buildings  totally  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children, 
have  been  replaced  by  new  and  substantial  buildings.  To  the 
trustees  in  particular  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  of  the  last 
mentioned  districts  is  great  credit  due  for  the  energy  put  forth 
to  remove  an  almost  worthless  building,  and  in  its  stead  erect  one 
that  will  be  the  pride  of  the  village,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
commissioner  district.  No.  9,  North  Greenbusli,  which  was  at  the 
time  of  making  my  last  report  being  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  overcrowded  school,  has  been  completed.  Here  too,  much 
credit  is  due  the  trustees  for  their  tireless  effort  in  bringing  about 
a  much  needed  improvement. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Since  my  last  report  two  institutes  have  been  held  in  this 
district.  One  at  Bath  on-the-Hudson,  in  October,  1892,  conducted 
by  Professor  Myron  T.  Scudder,  assisted  by  William  J.  Milne, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal  L.  F.  Robins,  Principal  G.  H.  Quay, 
Principal  John  H.  Kane,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  New.  This  institute 
was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  institute  for  1893,  has  just 
closed.  This  institute  was  conducted  by  A.  C.  McLacklan,  A.  B., 
assisted  by  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Principal  L.  F.  Robins,  of  East 
Albany,  and  Principal  George  H.  Quay,  of  Bath-on-the-Hudson. 
This  was  pronounced  by  all  a  complete  success.  The  work  done 
by  Professor  McLachlan,  and  those  assisting,  was  practical,  and 
of  great  value  to  the  teachers,  so  much  so  that  at  its  close,  the 
teachers  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
to  the  effect  that  the  commissioner,  whoever  he  might  be,  earnestly 
request  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  return  at  the 
next  institute  to  be  held  in  this  commissioner  district  Professor 
A.  O.  McLachlan,  as  its  conductor.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
commissioner  that  the  request  of  the  teachers,  as  expressed  in  this 
resolution,  may  be  complied  with. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  has  become  a  gala  day  with  the  scholars,  and  is 
looked  forward  to  with  as  much  pleasure  as  any  holiday.  The  day 
was  quite  generally  observed  throughout  the  district.  Nearly  all 
the  schools  observed  the  day  by  carrying  out  a  program  of 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  trees  were  planted.  These  largely  in  place  of  those  which  had 
died  or  from  other  causes  needed  to  be  replaced  by  new  trees. 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Jno.  J.  Kenney,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  sch  »ol- 
house  in  county 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

& 
c£  c 

>,2 

^  u 

©  D  s' 

«3 

StdO 

1.-0  c 

ill 

<1 

Castleton . 

5 

8 

49  2.279 

165,148 

Noi  thfield . 

9 

5 

29  1.833 

21  .347 

Middletown . 

2 

5 

31  1,492 

190,850 

Southfi-  Id . 

5 

4 

15  894 

96.494 

Westfield . 

7 

9 

17  1,021 

112,194 

Total . 

28 

31 

141  7,5-4 

876,033 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

y 

0/ 

L- 

• 

Oa 

00 

Q-  *-* 

C 

-i-3 

t  5 

£ 

S148.000 

$3,609,174 

$9,937  56 

$48,552  06 

5 

44,150 

1,983,581 

5.848  69 

22,227  29 

6 

16,0  0 

1 ,764,610 

5,024  43 

17.465  12 

•  •  •  • 

31.400 

1,871.681 

2,576  11 

9.251  44 

2 

13,250 

1,471,225 

2,909  18 

6,567  10 

9 

$252,800 

$10,700,271 

$*6,295  97 

$104,063  01 

22 

sa 

General. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  in  the  schools  in  this  county  has 
demonstrated  anew  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  revision  of  the 
general  school  laws  of  the  State.  Legislative  enactment  has 
codified  the  law  on  almost  every  general  subject  except  the  laws 
governing  our  common  schools.  The  present  general  school  law 
should  be  revised  by  a  competent  commission,  to  the  end  that 
obsolete  and  impracticable  provisions  should  be  eliminated  and  a 
code  of  school  laws  established  in  which  the  •  rights  and  duties 
of  school  officers  shall  be  more  clearly  defined,  and  which  shall 
not  require  the  technical  skill  of  an  astute  lawyer  to  comprehend. 
Bickerings  and  complications  are  largely  due  to  the  uncertain 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  amendments. 

I  beg  to  renew  my  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  uniform 
examination  system.  Its  successful  operation  in  this  county  has 
largely  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching  corps,  and  its  pro¬ 
visions  should  continue  to  be  extended,  with  a  view  to  ultimately 
bringing  about  a  teaching  force  which  shall  consist  of  teachers 
who  have  had  special  training  for  the  work  they  undertake  to 
perform. 

Modifications  by  which  the  granting  of  temporary  licenses  by 
school  commissioners  has  been  discontinued,  the  marking  of  first- 
grade  papers  by  the  State  Department,  and  the  establishment 
of  two  day  for  a  second-grade  examination  are  quite  beneficial. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  approve  of  the  change  of  regulations  by  which 
third-grade  certificates  of  two  kinds  have  been  established. 

The  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  the  county  continues  to 
grow,  but  does  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  it  should,  due  to  the  absence 
of  an  effectual  compulsory  education  law. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  county  our  public  school  system 
can  be  made  more  efficient  and  be  economically  administered  if 
we  could  secure  a  law  which  would  place  all  the  schools  of  our 
county  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  education,  so  that  all 
the  schools  would  be  supported  by  a  general  tax  and  be  subjected 
to  a  more  general  supervision  and  a  better  discipline  established. 
A  county  board  of  education  supplanting  the  twenty-nine  district 
boards,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  bring  about  this  result,  and  1  hope 
that  we  may  have  this  change  within  a  few  years. 

Our  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Stapleton,  in  April,  1893, 
and  was  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  that  attended.  It  was  in 
charge  of  Professor  Downing,  who  possesses  rare  capacity  for 
institute  work,  and  his  ability,  in  this  direction,  is  creditable  to 
the  State,  and  profitable  to  the  teachers. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  State  Superintendent  and  his  assistants 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  in  my  official  duties.  My 
labors  have  been  materially  lightened,  and  my  duties  made 
clearer  bv  these  courtesies. 

I  also  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  methods  of  business  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  progressive  and  broad  policy  that  governs  it  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Frank  Comesky,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

1  Number  of  trees 

planted,  1898. 

Clarkstown . 

9 

11 

14 

755 

73,098 

§23,625 

$2,357,393 

$1,965  52 

$9,424  33 

11 

Haverstraw . 

6 

6 

22 

1,219 

142,228 

31,125 

1,912,462 

3,403  19 

8,752  15 

12 

Orangetown  .... 

9 

11 

38 

1,599 

199,610 

70,400 

5.055,337 

6,338  03 

25.272  42 

11 

Ramapo . 

15 

17 

26 

1,424 

145,153 

28,305 

1,532,841 

3,764  89 

12,282  38 

It 

Stony  Point . 

8 

9 

16 

907 

93,978 

23,700 

1,225.054 

2,464  90 

5,983  17 

S 

Total . 

47 

54 

116 

5,904 

654,067 

8177,155 

$12,083,187 

$17,936  43 

$61,714  45 

5« 

General. 

The  schools  in  this  district  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  the  attendance  has  been  better,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  greater  and  the  average  salary  paid  more  than 
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at  any  previous  time  in  this  district.  The  school  buildings  are 
in  fair  condition,  and  much  of  the  furniture  is  quite  modern. 

The  teachers’  institute,  held  by  Professor  Sanford  in  April  last, 
was  well  attended  and  ably  conducted,  as  all  his  institutes  are. 
In  this,  my  final  report,  I  can  not  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the 
uniform  examinations.  But  one  step  more  must  be  taken:  All 
papers  should  be  examined  by  the  Department.  Until  this  is 
done,  the  object  of  these  examinations  can  never  be  fully  attained. 
During  the  last  year  candidates  who  repeatedly  failed  to  success¬ 
fully  pass  an  examination  in  this  district,  obtained  certificates  on 
their  first  examinations  in  other  districts  with  very  creditable 
though  very  questionable  markings.  With  the  Department  exam¬ 
ining  all  papers,  fraud  and  favor  would  be  well  nigh  impossible. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
T.  B.  Mackey,  School  Commissioner. 


TOW  VS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

i  Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

i 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

DeKalb . 

22 

22 

25 

610 

56,938 

$14,925 

$1,076,298 

$3,027  57 

$3,839  70 

24 

De  Peyster . 

9 

10 

9 

161 

13,732 

•  4,685 

543,548 

1,056  93 

622  51 

17 

Fine . 

9 

12 

10 

242 

23,063 

4,715 

269,333 

1,203  99 

1,438  61 

23 

Fowler . 

14 

14 

16 

423 

38,785 

6,680 

585,525 

1,784  48 

2,385  36 

9 

Gouverneur . 

18 

44 

42 

1,365 

152,871 

39,205 

2,249,091 

5,405  00 

12,680  73 

27 

Hammond . 

13 

15 

15 

375 

35,698 

7,800 

665,471 

1,816  01 

1,974  43 

12 

Macomb . 

16 

17 

16 

38?' 

31,098 

7,230 

418,3-3 

1,907  67 

1,175  83 

40 

Morristown . 

16 

20 

18 

449 

45,609 

7,220 

1,123,845 

2,2  9  59 

2,702  48 

21 

Oswegatchie .... 

21 

27 

24 

478 

43,173 

8,560 

1,395,455 

2,698  04 

2,944  07 

32 

Pitcairn . 

8 

9 

8 

309 

17,545 

3,505 

142,740 

975  93 

1,003  39 

27 

Rossie . 

10 

12 

10 

322 

28,306 

4,550 

324,574 

1,229  08 

1,227  87 

15 

Total . 

156 

211 

193 

5,049 

486,818 

$109,075 

$8,791,253 

$23,314  29 

$31,934  98 

247 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  accompanying  statistics  contain  all  the  facts  in  the  matter 
of  examinations  during  the  year,  except  in  one  particular.  The 
number  given  as  attending  examinations  is  350.  Many  of  these 
attended  time  and  again,  so  that  to  adequately  represent  the  work 
which  a  school  commissioner  must  do  in  a  district  of  this  size  that 
should  be  at  least  trebled,  making  more  than  1,000  sets  of  papers 
which  must  be  examined.  He  is  also  expected  to  make  out  and 
mail  to  all  the  candidates  a  statement  of  standings,  increasing 
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materially  his  labors.  On  this  account  his  postage  bill  is  very 
large  at  times.  One  year  I  charged  to  that  account  between  fifty 
and  sixty  dollars.  The  system  creates  dissatisfaction  among  those 
not  prepared  to  teach,  but  is  heartily  supported  by  those  who  know 
enough  to  pass  and  to  teach  school.  There  should  be  some  way 
by  which  credit  might  be  given  to  experience  and  success  in  the 
work.  It  is  true  that  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  is, 
and  should  be,  the  first  requirement,  but  a  slight  deficiency  in  this 
respect  might  be  excused  in  one  who  has  shown  herself  capable 
and  successful  in  the  school-room. 

Progress. 

The  affairs  of  the  district  are  in  much  better  shape  than  when 
I  came  into  office  six  years  ago.  The  water  closets  of  the  school 
buildings  have  all  been  rebuilt  or  repaired.  Eleven  school-houses 
have  been  built,  and  fifty  thoroughly  repaired,  so  as  to  make  them 
as  good  as  new.  Three  districts  have  been  annulled,  and  their 
territory  distributed  to  other  districts.  Two  others,  which  had 
lain  idle  for  years,  have  again  taken  up  the  work  for  which  they 
were  organized,  under  fear  of  annullment.  Two  new  districts 
have  been  formed  —  No.  10,  De  Peyster,  and  No.  10,  Fine.  One 
district,  No.  1,  Pitcairn,  left  unorganized  by  my  predecessor,  has 
been  at  work  for  some  years,  and  is  among  the  largest  of  the  rural 
schools.  A  course  of  study  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools 
and  some  progress  made  toward  their  classification.  Although 
the  condition  of  the  district  shows  that  some  progress  has  been 
made,  though  not  so  much  as  was  hoped  for,  nor  as  much  as 
might  have  been  made  were  it  not  for  the  uncertainties  attending 
the  office  of  school  commissioner.  I  believe  the  school  property 
is  in  better  condition,  the  teaching  force  more  capable  and  the 
educational  sentiment  of  the  people  in  a  healthier  state  than  it 
was  six  years  ago. 

Suggestions. 

The  suggestions  I  have  to  make  are  in  the  line  of  lightening  the 
commissioners  work,  and  thus  giving  him  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  schools  than  he  can  now  possibly  have. 

Do  away  with  the  second  statistical  report  altogether.  The 
statistics  contained  in  it  are  neither  very  valuable  nor  very  inter¬ 
esting.  They  do  not  vary  a  great  deal  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  time  required  to  make  them  out  in  the  larger  districts  is  con¬ 
siderable.  Drop  out  the  columns  of  average  daily  attendance  and 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  district  and  attending 
school  in  the  first  statistical  report.  The  value  of  school -houses 
and  site,  the  kind  of  school-houses,  assessed  valuation,  etc.,  in 
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the  same  report  might  well  be  left  out,  and  such  things  called 
for  occasionally  on  special  blanks.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  the 
wrork  of  making  out  the  annual  abstract  might  be  lightened  more 
than  one-half  without  detracting  from  its  value  in  the  least. 
As  it  is,  the  work  is  one  from  which  every  commissioner,  especially 
in  the  large  districts,  shrinks.  It  cost  me  ten  dollars  to  get 
two  copies  of  my  extract  made  after  I  had  gone  through  the 
trustees’  reports  and  abstracted  then*  contents.  I  earnestly  urge 
the  Department  to  do  something  in  this  direction.  I  also  suggest 
that  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  be  sent  direct 
to  the  town  clerk  for  distribution.  The  addresses  and  number 
of  books  required  to  supply  the  towns  could  be  furnished  by  the 
commissioners.  This  relieves  him  of  a  great  deal  of  unrequited 
labor. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  its  assistance  which  has 
been  cheerfully  given  when  called  for,  and  for  its  kindness  and 
unfailing  courtesy.  All  these  have  helped  me  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties,  perplexing  as  they  often  were.  This  report  is  my 
farewell  as  an  official,  though  I  hope  to  continue  the  pleasant 
personal  acquaintances  which  have  been  formed  during  the  last 
six  years  in  that  capacity. 

Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 


Chas.  S.  Plank,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  emp  oyed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Canton . 

27 

29 

42 

1,441 

152,137 

§47,565 

§3,237,640 

§5,299  40 

§9,422  71 

72 

Clare  . 

4 

3 

3 

62 

4,587 

1,265 

52,320 

236  79 

198  87 

11 

Clifton . 

3 

4 

4 

147 

9,906 

1,750 

133.635 

354  36 

1,522  34 

3 

C  lton . 

11 

9 

14 

442 

35,880 

10,995 

427,768 

1,353  25 

1,567  43 

16 

Edwards . 

10 

12 

11 

357 

31,761 

5,985 

324,946 

1,882  04 

2,363  04 

11 

Herm  m . 

13 

8 

15 

322 

16.268 

9,290 

467,680 

4,106  38 

2,532  32 

17 

Lisbon . 

34 

36 

34 

842 

75,342 

15,510 

1,921,758 

1,642  83 

2,569  14 

72 

Madrid . 

10 

17 

13 

389 

40,909 

10,510 

799.169 

1,856  07 

1,403  05 

9 

Norfolk . 

15 

21 

15 

471 

32,! 12 

7,545 

548,767 

2,2C0  15 

1,491  18 

18 

Pierrepont . 

19 

20 

19 

478 

36,605 

8.935 

562,032 

1 ,603  44 

2,731  87 

38 

Russell . 

20 

23 

21 

490 

39,746 

7,670 

493,412 

2,436  90 

2,400  74 

17 

Waddington .... 

14 

18 

17 

529 

52,951 

9,305 

909,828 

2,182  28 

2,353  33 

10 

Total . 

180 

2C0 

208 

5,970 

548,204 

§136,325 

§9,878,955 

§25,153  89 

§30,586  02 

294 

GO 
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General. 

It  is  with,  considerable  pleasure  and  not  a  little  satisfaction  that 
I  submit  my  third  annual  report.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
and  numerous  improvements  carried  out  during  the  past  year,  not 
only  in  school-houses  and  grounds,  but  also  in  the  work  of  the 
schools  themselves.  No.  5,  Madrid,  Nos.  2  and  6,  Rifssell,  and  No. 
4,  Clare,  have  built  new  school  buildings.  A  large  number  of 
buildings  have  recently  been  repaired  and  made  attractive.  Still 
others  have  been  newlv  seated. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  school  grounds,  and  294 
trees  were  planted  Arbor  Day.  Flag-raisings  have  been  numer¬ 
ous,  and  many  schools  now  have  beautiful  flags.  The  change  in 
the  law  regarding  district  libraries  has  been  a  valuable  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  purchase  of  long-needed  books. 

Condition  of  Schools. 

During  the  year  the  schools  of  this  jurisdiction  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  taking  advanced  steps.  There  has  been  a  growing  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  introduction  of  a  graded 
course  of  study  has  already  proved  a  help  to  many  schools.  Visi¬ 
ble  marks  of  progress,  in  the  form  of  standings,  pass  cards  and 
diplomas,  have  the  inlluence  of  awakening  and  maintaining  the 
interest  of  pupils.  The  benefit  of  the  St.  Lawrence  University, 
the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  and  the  teachers’  training  classes 
are  very  evident  in  the  schools  of  this  locality,  and  are  certainly 
worthy  of  high  commendation.  A  District  Teachers’  Association 
has  just  been  organized,  and  it  is  believed  much  help  will  be 
derived  therefrom.  District  No.  1,  Colton,  has  recently  been 
organized  as  a  union  free  school  district. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  largest,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  very  best  institute  ever  held 
in  this  district  was  at  Madrid,  May  twenty-ninth  to  June  second. 
It  was  truly  a  business  institute,  and  new  inspiration  as  well  as 
valuable  instruction  was  given  by  Conductor  Downing  and  his 
competent  assistants.  Many  were  also  convinced  that  they  wTere 
poor  spellers  from  the  contest  in  that  subject. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  Frequently"  I  find  that  there  are  parents 
who  will  never  send  their  children  to  school  long  enough  to 
acquire  even  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education  unless 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  competent  authority.  The 
responsibility  now  rests  upon  educators,  and  our  law-makers  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  arousing  public  sentiment  and  by  appropriate 
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legislation.  The  results  of  the  uniform  examinations  have  proven 
satisfactory,  but  the  work  in  this  respect  enormous  for  the  exam¬ 
iner  of  the  answer  papers. 

School  Commissioner  Districts. 

An  earnest  effort  is  needed  at  once  for  the  proper  size  and 
arrangement  of  commissioner  districts  in  this  region,  especially 
in  St.  Lawrence  county.  For  example,  this  jurisdiction  now  con¬ 
tains  180  school  districts,  and  so  arranged  that  a  railroad  is  of 
little  or  no  service  in  visiting  different  parts,  and  taking  in  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Cranberry  lake  and  the 
Adirondacks.  Extreme  districts  must  be  at  least  seventy  ffive 
miles  apart,  and  the  roads  in  many  localities  almost  impassable  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Anything  in  the  line  of  supervision 
must  of  necessity  be  very  superficial  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  kindly  granted  to  each 
commissioner  a  small  additional  appropriation  to  help  cover  the 
necessary  heavy  expenses  of  the  office  and  to  help  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  graded  work. 

1  wish  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the 
many  favors  shown,  and  to  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools 
for  their  co-operation  in  all  lines  of  school  work. 

Waddington,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  — Third  District. 
F  R.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Am  unt  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Brasher . 

20 

15 

24 

954 

61,802 

$19,445 

$991,117 

$2,671  35 

$3,424  09 

23 

Hopkinton . 

16 

8 

17 

484 

31,766 

7,865 

613.089 

2,128  08 

2,3'7  96 

31 

Lawrence  . 

12 

9 

16 

640 

48,062 

14.2.0 

814,121 

2,045  74 

2,020  46 

6 

Louisville  . 

15 

17 

16 

447 

29,147 

6.715 

580.894 

1 , 9 i 3  87 

1,215  28 

5 

Massena . 

16 

9 

22 

904 

70,991 

24,295 

1,129,267 

2,820  75 

4,922  23 

15 

Paris  hville . 

17 

12 

19 

616 

31,036 

8,554 

491,812 

2,266  72 

2,824  60 

27 

Potsdam . 

33 

26 

45 

2,619 

162  457 

56,935 

4,520,285 

5,944  80 

15,831  56 

46 

Stockholm . 

27 

18 

27 

776 

51,089 

14,115 

882,454 

8,273  55 

1,931  02 

41 

Total . 

156 

114 

166 

7,500 

486,350 

$152,144 

$10,023,039 

$23,064  86 

$34,557  85 

194 

General. 

The  school  work  of  the  year  has  moved  along  in  this  district 
about  as  usual.  Three  new  school -houses  have  been  built  and  a 
number  extensively  repaired.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  candi- 
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dates  have  tried  the  examinations  the  past  year,  submitting  909 
sets  of  papers.  Out  of  this  number  176  have  secured  certificates. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade  the  schools  in  conformity 
with  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  with  fairly  good  results  in  point  of  numbers,  and  with 
excellent  results  in  the  schools  wherever  tried.  Examinations 
were  conducted  in  some  fifty  schools  last  spring.  The  results  as 
reported  to  me  show  as  good  work  in  following  the  course  as 
could  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time,  and  I  look  for  much  better 
results  in  the  December  examinations. 

Our  institute,  under  the  supervision  of  Conductor  Downing, 
was  held  May  fifteen  to  nineteen,  and  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  district. 

Norwood,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
George  II.  West,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

. 

o 

9_ 

T3 

© 

o£ 

2-53 

- 

*— 

t  a 
©  © 

© 

1 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  p  u  bl  i  c 
money  received 
from  State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Ballston . 

11 

16 

it 

261 

23,724 

$5,930 

$755,913 

$1,302  78 

$1,731  20 

4 

Charlton . 

9 

12 

9 

206 

18,742 

5,205 

682  250 

1.042  25 

1.332  74 

13 

Clifton  Park  . . . 

14 

14 

14 

480 

40.931 

9.950 

1,752,257 

1,711  78 

2,515  78 

14 

Galway . 

14 

18 

15 

391 

30.806 

6,420 

479,. 332 

1.761  56 

2,203  15 

21 

Half  Moon . 

11  . 

12 

23 

987 

109.784 

41,525 

2,361,272 

3,118  03 

9,809  71 

6 

Malta . 

8 

10 

8 

218 

17,134 

4.550 

748.798 

937  95 

1.205  39 

10 

Milton . 

13 

16 

28 

1 .165 

140.817 

32.655 

1,887.310 

4,026  63 

9,646  77 

20 

Providence . 

8 

14 

8 

128 

10,194 

1.585 

69.936 

892  84 

804  55 

11 

Stillwater . 

11 

11 

17 

505 

50,758 

39,725 

1.296,399 

2,140  33 

4.034  95 

10 

Waterford . 

2 

3 

20 

949 

125,187 

76.860 

1,266,049 

3,695  02 

12,417  19 

1 

Total . 

101 

124 

153 

5,290 

568,077 

$224,345 

$11,299  576 

$20,629  17 

$45,761  43 

110 

Condition  of  Schools. 

The  common  schools  of  this  commissioner  district,  while  improv¬ 
ing,  are  not  what  they  should  be.  If  trustees  and  patrons  would 
take  more  interest  in  them  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  work  and  needs  of  the  school  it  would  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  teacher  to  accomplish  belter  results.  In  many  of  the  schools 
the  teachers  have  not  ihe  proper  equipment  for  doing  good  work, 
while  some,  I  regret  to  say,  do  not  use  what  they  already  have  or 
might  have  without  expense  to  themselves  or  the  district. 

In  a  few  instances  ihere  has  been  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  district  by  electing  a  trustee  who  would  hire  a 
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cheap  teacher.  This  has  not  proved  true  economy,  for  cheap 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  accomplish  little  in  the  school-room.  As  in 
everything  else  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Our  institute,  held  at  Mechanicville  during  the  week  beginning 
December  5,  1892,  conducted  by  Professor  A.  C.  McLachlan, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Jas.  M.  Milne,  Professor  D.  A.  Lockwood,  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  D.  Gutchess  and  Mrs.  Sara  F.  Bliss,  vms  .one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  this  commissioner  district,  judging 
from  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  during  the 
week  and  the  results  that  have  been  revealed  in  the  school-room 
during  the  year. 

In  closing  this,  my  third  report,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  many  favors  received;  the 
people  of  this  commissioner  district  for  the  various  courtesies 
extended,  and  the  teachers  for  their  co-operation  in  trying  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education. 

Galway,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
A.  Edson  Hall,  School  Commissioner 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Corinth . 

11 

20 

fr 

606 

56 , 946 

$28,125 

$490,079 

$2,271  33 

$7,573  92 

5 

Day . 

10 

23 

10 

284 

19,028 

4,3' 0 

73,233 

1,284  48 

1,349  33 

41 

Edinburgh . 

11 

1' 

12 

315 

23,685 

4,500 

145,062 

1,411  06 

1,673  35 

23 

Greenfield . 

21 

36 

20 

470 

38,024 

9,180 

550.132 

2,397  72 

2,465  96 

29 

Hadley . 

7 

15 

8 

252 

19,157 

4,500 

100  512 

984  66 

2,086  82 

18 

Moreau  . . . 

11 

22 

16 

522 

47,476 

6,600 

773,849 

2,0i.6  54 

4,374  00 

10 

N  orthumberland . 

11 

13 

11 

284 

24,691 

3,200 

410,811 

1,281  25 

1,172  06 

13 

Saratoga . 

12 

17 

23 

759 

91  305 

26,400 

1,564.1-69 

3,003  83 

6,854  43 

19 

Saratoga  Springs. 

7 

21 

56 

2,492 

329,712 

131.400 

46,753.447 

8,817  65 

36,767  34 

7 

Wilton . 

10 

14 

10 

246 

20,158 

4,900 

1,039,385 

1,136  45 

1,228  75 

22 

Total . 

111 

199 

183 

6,230 

680,184 

$223,155 

$52  802,409 

$24,594  97 

$65,545  96 

187 

General. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  steadily  improving.  The  exceptions  are 
generally  due  to  a  mistaken  zeal  for  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  districts,  however,  it 
is  being  accepted  as  the  true  policy  that  the  best  teachers  are 
the  cheapest,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  teachers 
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are  being  employed  for  longer  terms  than  formerly  and  that)  a 
change  of  trustees  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  change  of  teachers. 

Dining  my  visits  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  work 
done  by  the  teachers,  and  can  say  that  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  encouraging,  although  there  still  remains  ample  room 
for  improvement.  ; 

The  district  is  divided  into  111  school  districts,  the  boundaries 
of  which  no  man  knoweth.  There  may  have  been  a  time  within 
the  history  of  the  district  when  a  search  among  the  records  of 
the  town  clerks  would  have  rewarded  the  labor,  but  now,'  bv 
reason  of  the  many  changes  which  have  been  made  and  the 
disorder*  which  characterizes  the  records  of  nearly  every  town, 
a  search  is  useless.  Indeed,  these  boundary  lines  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  paths  of  the  ancient  labyrinths. 

Trustees. 

Trustees  occupy  a  very  important  and  responsible  position, 
and  yet  theirs  is  one  of  the  most  thankless  offices  in  existence. 
The  most  faithful  and  efficient  are  apt  to  receive  by  way  of 
remuneration,  the  severest  censure.  Districts  do  not  always 
exercise  proper  discretion  in  the  selection  of  their  trustees,  and 
not  infrequently  the  best  refuse  to  serve.  As  a  consequence, 
teachers  are  employed  without  regard  to  the  grade  qualifications; 
matters  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  are  neg¬ 
lected;  a  systematic  record  of  business  is  not  kept,  and  the 
work  of  the  year  is  closed  by  sending  in  a  report  from  which 
little  or  no  reliable  information  can  be  obtained.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  labor  faithfullv  and  earnestlv  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  duties,  believe  in  the  economy  of  good  schools, 
and  seek  to  find  the  best  teachers.  Trustees  should  receive  a 
fail*  compensation  for  their  sendees,  and  be  held  to  a  strict 
account  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  then*  duties. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  nearly  all  our  districts  in  a  very 
creditable  manner;  teachers  and  pupils  are  beginning  to  antici-  * 
pate  it  long  in  advance,  and  much  enjoyment  and  interest  is 
the  result.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  trees  were  planted  this 
year,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  barren  school  grounds. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

I  can  safely  say  that  there  never  was  a  better  institute  than 
the  one  held  at  Schuylerville.  Not  one  teacher  expressed  himself 
otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  instruction.  The  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  principal,  corps  of  teachers  and  the  citizens  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  pleasant  and  profitable  for  all. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  \ 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY. 


John  C.  Weast,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

i  Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  •  fficial 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term. 

Whole  number  of  i 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

i  money  received 

from  State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Duanesburgh  . . . 

22 

48 

24 

591 

53,728 

$12,180 

$1,391,982 

$2,991  76 

$3,921  23 

66 

Rotterdam . 

13 

55 

20 

829 

73,021 

.  21 .225 

1,440.602 

2,243  81 

7,916  92 

19 

Glenville . 

14 

32 

15 

526 

48,139 

12.4  0 

1,768  990 

1,972  50 

2,711  83 

33 

Princetown . 

7 

17 

7 

132 

12,561 

4,010 

414,193 

869  00 

1,201  82 

23 

Niskajmna . 

4 

8 

4 

176 

15  667 

4,700 

448,643 

575  72 

997  69 

7 

Total  . 

'60 

ieo 

70 

2,254 

203,116 

$54,595 

$5,464,410 

$8,652  79 

$16,749  49 

148 

General. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  ICO  official  visits.  I  desire  to 
slate,  that  it  has  been  my  intention  to  visit  all  schools  under  my 
supervision,  at  least  twice,  and  as  often  as  time  permits.  They  are 
made  without  any  previous  notice,  as  I  wish  to  find  them  in  their 
accustomed  order;  I  let  the  teachers  follow  their  program  of 
school  work.  I  listen  attentivelv  to  the  recitations,  after  which 
I  ask  some  general  questions  pertaining  to  the  lesson  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  school -room.  I  then  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
teachers’  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  also  as  to  their  ability 
of  discipline  as  well.  Those  visits  have  been  pleasant  to  me,  as 
1  am  always  greeted  by  both  teachers  and  scholars.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  say,  that  generally  speaking,  our  teachers  have  done 
excellent  work  the  past  year.  It  lias  been  my  endeavor,  by  means 
of  those  visits  to  promote  the  interest  in  education. 

School  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  in  this  district,  in  general,  are  comfortable 
and  in  good  repair.  Yet  there  are  some  that  must  be  replaced 
with  new  in  the  near  future.  During  the  past  year  two  new  build¬ 
ings  were  erected.  District  No.  6,  Rotterdam,  built  one  after  the 
design  of  competitive  plan  No.  1).  submitted  by  the  Department. 
It  is  supplied  with  most  modern  apparatus  making  it  a  perfect 
model.  At  Bellevue,  in  district  No.  2,  Rotterdam,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $4,000  was  enthusiastically  voted  for  building  an  addition 
fo  and  enlarging  the  present  school.  It  is  now  a  two-story  struc¬ 
ture,  of  thirteen  feet  each,  with  basement.  There  are  six  com¬ 
modious  school-rooms  having  a  seating  capacity  for  300  pupils.  It 
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is  neatly  finished  and  furnished  with  the  most  modern  appliances 
throughout.  It  is  very  imposing,  and  the  residents  are  much 
] /leased  with  the  new  inviting  edifice.  Several  buildings  have 
been  improved  with  needed  repairs  while  others  refurnished 
with  seats  of  the  most  improved  and  comfortable  pattern. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

The  annual  session  was  held  in  Schenectady  on  the  week  com¬ 
mencing  with  October  27,  1892,  with  Professor  Isaac  H.  Stout, 
conductor,  assisted  by  Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  of  Oneonta;  Professor 
Edward  M.  Wetmore,  Mrs.  Sara  F.  Bliss,  and  Miss  Kate  Stone- 
man,  of  the  State  Normal  college  at  Albany.  The  schools  were 
all  closed  in  this  district,  and  the  teachers  in  full  attendance. 
The  instruction  given  was  practical,  and  beneficial  to  the  teachers. 
They  are  potent  factors  in  educational  interest.  On  Friday  we 
were  honored  with  the  presence  of  Hon.  Jared  Sandford,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent,  who  favored  us  with  an  eloquent  address, 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  present.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  institute  was  a  perfect  success. 

A  like  comparison  with  the  abstract  of  statistical  report  of 
last  year  shows  a  decrease  of  128  children  of  school  age,  while  an 
increase  of  fifty- six  children  attending  school  during  the  year. 
The  aggregate  days  of  attendance  was  11,848  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  These  figures  are  gratifying,  as  they  show  an  increased 
regularity  of  attendance,  which  must  result  in  a  better  education. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  and  teaching  simultaneously 
in  this  district,  was  seventy.  One  held  a  State  certificate;  six 
normal  diplomas,  and  fifty-three  commissioners’  certificate. 
Educational  journals  are  taken  by  all  teachers  in  this  district 
who  intend  to  follow  the  profession. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  closing  this,  my  last 
annual  report,  1  desire  to  state  that  I  am  grateful  to  all  my 
teachers,  trustees,  and  people  of  this  commissioner  district,  for 
their  loyal  support;  for  their  cheering  words,  and  many  favors 
received  at  their  hands,  and  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  manv  official  courtesies  that  I  have  received 

*/ 

therefrom. 

South  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOHARIE  COUNTY— First  District. 
Sidney  J.  Perrf,  School  Commissioner. 
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Blenheim . 

11 

20 

11 

215 

15.979 

$2,775 

$290,206 

$1,253 

46 

$652 

25 

8 

Broome . 

17 

33 

17 

317 

24,109 

3,550 

362,940 

1,908 

06 

1.066 

75 

21 

Conesville . 

12 

24 

12 

240 

15,679 

2,725 

255.210 

1,555 

19 

835 

67 

28 

Esperance  . 

Gilboa . 

rt 

i 

19 

14 

35 

10 

19 

365 

435 

35,686 
33  262 

11,025 

5.525 

691,699 

591,135 

1,241 

2,245 

25 

73 

2,558 

1,105 

99 

79 

15 

6 

Middleburgh .... 

12 

24 

18 

65  r 

61,656 

2', 000 

1,329.035 

2,401 

96 

4,868 

89 

6 

Schoharie . 

10 

20 

16 

515 

45,313 

i9,eoo 

1. 3*6,902 

2,075 

27 

4,486 

99 

10 

Wright . 

10 

19 

11 

289 

25,654 

4  900 

627, » 54 

1,289 

72 

1,627 

96 

•  •  •  • 

Total . 

98 

139 

114 

3,<  33 

57,338 

$75,105 

$5,464,781 

$13,910 

69 

$17,203 
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General. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  within  my  jurisdiction  continue  to 
improve,  although  the  number  of  pupils,  with  the  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  days5  attendance,  is  decreasing  every  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  about  200  less  and  the  days5  attendance  almost  15,000 
less  than  in  1892.  Within  this  commissioner  district  there  are 
thirty  schools  with  a  registry  of  less  than  twelve  pupils,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  not  more  than  eight.  There  has  been 
but  very  little  building  and  repairing  of  school  buildings  done  in 
this  district  within  the  past  year,  owing  somewhat  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  township  system  law.  I  renew  my  appeal  for  an 
effective  compulsory  education  law. 

Livingstonville,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
R.  E.  Sternberg,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

ts  umber  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  leqral  term 

Wh'le  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

t  planted,  1893. 

Carlisle . 

9 

11 

8 

259 

23,368 

$6,305 

$780,548 

$1,179  30 

$1,421  32 

24 

Cobleskill . 

9 

10 

18 

666 

75.838 

35  825 

1,650,101 

2,475  27 

5.619  58 

28 

Fulton . 

16 

14 

19 

608 

49,730 

7,965 

741.500 

2,473  36 

1 ,7<7  49 

15 

Jefferson . 

13 

13 

14 

377 

30,141 

4.815 

552,009 

1,607  65 

1,126  40 

14 

Richmondville . . 

12 

11 

14 

354 

30,146 

6.825 

914,900 

1,596  54 

2,318  62 

5 

Seward . 

11 

11 

12 

3'3 

28  592 

6,5r5 

592,523 

1,323  02 

2,183  00 

20 

Sharon  . 

14 

16 

16 

406 

35,718 

14,235 

1,240,137 

1,945  03 

3.483  47 

33 

Summit . 

14 

16 

15 

312 

25,150 

6,445 

678,150 

1,771  74 

1,351  14 

16 

Total . 

98 

102 

117 

V  95 

298,683 

$88,870 

$7,149,868 

$14,371  91 

$19,231  02 

165 

General. 

Although,  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  schools 
of  this  commissioner  district,  yet  they  are  progressive.  A  new 
school-house  is  being  erected  in  district  No.  6,  town  of  Cobleskill. 
New  seats  and  desks  have  been  furnished  and  needed  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  districts  No.  8,  town  of  Richmondville,  and  dis¬ 
trict  No.  6,  town  of  Sharon.  A  course  of  study  for  the  common 
schools  was  adopted  in  this  commissioner  district  last  March. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  pleased  with  it,  and  have  taken  hold  of 
the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  I  have  strong  hopes  for  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Examination  supplies  were  sent  to  ninety-seven  schools. 
Fifty-nine  teachers  held  examinations  and  reported  to  this  office. 
None  of  the  pupils  examined  succeeded  in  passing  the  eighth 
grade.  The  subject  of  “  Course  of  Study  in  the  Common 
Schools  ’’  will  be  discussed  at  the  coming  institute. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  uniform  system  of  teachers’  examinations  is  productive  of 
much  good.  Teachers  must  thoroughly  prepare  and  constantly 
review  in  order  to  pass  for  first  and  renewed  certificates. 

The  common  school  library  act  of  1892  is  an  excellent  law. 
The  money  appropriated  for  library  purposes  is  now  spent  for 
books.  The  fact  that  a  district  must  raise  at  least  five  dollars  in 
order  to  receive  a  proportional  amount  from  the  State,  creates  an 
interest  in  the  library  among  the  people  of  the  district. 

There  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  many  schools  on  account  of  the 
small  attendance.  In  some  districts  there  are  but  few  children 
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living  in  the  district  to  attend.  The  township  system,  I  believe, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  small  and  weak  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  would  secure  better  schools  at  less  expense. 

Seward,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Orex  Andrew,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  for 
legal  term 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending 

school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  p  u  b  1  i  c 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1898.  | 

Catharine . 

12 

8 

13 

310 

30.852 

$7,430 

$402, 9f 9 

$1,610  67 

$1,353  12 

19 

Cayuta  . 

4 

3 

4 

152 

9,627 

1  700 

'125,792 

451  96 

529  46 

29 

Dix . 

14 

18 

24 

741 

90.017 

25.265 

1.7(2,728 

3,321  13 

6.044  59 

30 

Hector . 

35 

29 

38 

1,048 

93,745 

20.485 

2,367,322 

4,845  83 

5,838  98 

54 

Montour . 

6 

4 

9 

254 

29.995 

6,455 

769,656 

1,183  92 

1.978  95 

19 

Orange  . 

15 

16 

16 

377 

29.359 

6,270 

260,345 

1,858  73 

1,912  45 

14 

Reading . 

rf 

( 

7 

7 

152 

13.043 

3  580 

439.745 

822  86 

1.470  93 

3 

Tyrone  . 

15 

15 

16 

395 

34.912 

9.640 

582,796 

1,941  78 

1,911  60 

10 

Total . 

108 

ICO 

127 

3,429 

331  550 

$80,825 

$6,642,293 

$16,036  88 

$21,040  08 

178 

General. 

In  submitting  my  third  annual  report  I  still  believe  that  the 
schools  of  our  county  are  moving  to  higher  educational  planes. 
I  cite  as  no  small  factor  in  establishing  this  belief  the  fact  that 
103  of  the  115  teachers  attending  our  last  institute,  reported  as 
taking  one  or  more  educational  journals.  This  is  strong  evidence 
to  me  that  our  teachers  are  learning  the  importance  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times. 

Our  county  teachers’  associations  are  also  receiving  better 
attention  and  the  public  are  more  generally  discussing  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  When  we  can  succeed  in  winning  public  attention 
toward  the  public  schools  then  their  safety  will  be  established, 
and  the  greater  interest  manifested  by  our  teachers  is  sure  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

I  expect  a  profitable  future  for  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
the  grading  of  the  rural  schools,  as  it  can  not  fail,  if  carefully 
guarded,  to  stimulate  students,  encourage  teachers  and  arouse 
parents.  While  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  ideal  is 
reached,  the  general  willingness  manifested  by  those  who  have 
already  performed  their  duties,  not  only  brings  to  us  a  large 
degree  of  encouragement  and  satisfaction,  but  tends  to  enthuse 
others. 
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Our  last  institute,  conducted  by  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Dr.  James  Milne  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  can  receive  no  additional  praise,  from  any¬ 
thing  that  I  might  say;  as  each  left  deep  and  lasting  good  impres¬ 
sions  upon  the  minds  of  our  teachers,  and  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  our  State,  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  Schuyler  for  the  many  courtesies  and  favors  granted 
me  during  my  term  of  office. 

Townsend,  N.  Y. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

E.  Seeley  Bartlett,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  rf 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Covert . 

12 

24 

14 

348 

35,719 

$6,455 

$1,103,279 

$1,740  08 

$2,431  70 

37 

Lodi . 

8 

18 

10 

344 

32.637 

4,750 

1,159,610 

1,259  50 

1,678  33 

10 

Ovid . 

9 

24 

13 

506 

56,677 

17,800 

1,332.908 

1,750  03 

4,273  55 

25 

Romulus . 

9 

17 

11 

409 

39.038 

4,750 

1,152,947 

1,341  36 

2,037  30 

47 

Varick . 

11 

21 

11 

277 

22.724 

6,200 

1,121,214 

1 ,286  09 

1,539  52 

11 

Fayette  . 

16 

33 

18 

575 

50,916 

17,650 

2,024,430 

2,302  97 

3,067  15 

13 

Waterloo . 

8 

17 

24 

857 

U.9,706 

29,100 

2,434,592 

3,246  82 

6.614  42 

9 

Seneca  Falls. . . . 

7 

11 

29 

1,031 

145.171 

43,300 

4  235,602 

4  291  77 

12,435  94 

11 

Tyre . 

7 

10 

7 

207 

19,535 

5.050 

5-4.871 

855  51 

1,039  15 

7 

Junius . 

8 

11 

7 

236 

21,209 

3,100 

1,067,026 

887  70 

1,078  16 

4 

Total . 

95 

186 

144 

4,790 

533,386 

$138,155 

$16,216,479 

$18,967  83 

$36,195  22 

174 

General. 

The  records  show  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  attendance 
at  the  schools  of  the  county,  during  the  last  year,  of  249  children; 
also  a  decrease  in  number  of  school  age  of  329.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  decrease  in  population  is  greater  than  the  decrease  in 
attendance  at  school.  This  result  shows  that  my  last  report  has 
been  verified  —  that  the  trustees  have  made  ample  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  by  providing  comfortable  houses  tnd 
surroundings,  and  by  the  employment  of  teachers  who  are  earnest 
in  their  work,  and  have  made  their  schools  attractive. 

Examinations. 

During  the  years  of  my  stewardship  I  have  passed  upon  the 
answer  papers  of  315  different  candidates.  There  have  been 
present  at  the  different  examinations  656  persons,  which  shows 
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that  each  candidate  has  attended,  on  the  average,  more  than  two 
examinations.  I  have  issued  fifteen  first-grade  certificates;  one 
second-grade  to  142,  and  two  second-grade  to  twenty  persons;  one 
third-grade  to  ninety-three,  and  two  third-grades  to  twenty-seven 
persons.  This  required  the  reading  of  6,560  pages  of  legal  cap 
paper  and  thirty-seven  days  attending  examinations.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  confirmed  my  belief  that  there  is  too  much  labor  and  too 
little  result  for  good  to  the  children  by  this  method  of  granting 
license  to  teachers. 

Are  we  not  trying  to  make  of  the  32,000  teachers  of  this  State 
copies  of  each  other,  instead  of  self-reliant,  energetic  men  and 
women,  who  have  an  individuality  that  will  make  its  impress 
for  good  upon  those  placed  under  their  instruction?  I  would  not 
assume  that  I  could  formulate  a  plan  that  would  not  require 
revision,  but  I  have  an  opinion  that  I  might  give  for  consideration. 

First,  I  would  require  a  person  to  be  21  years  of  age  before  a 
certificate  was  granted  to  him  or  her.  Before  that  time  they  are 
children  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Second,  I  would  require  a 
thorough  examination  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
physiology,  civil  government  and  school  law  for  the  first  certificate, 
or  third  grade,  using  two  days  for  the  examination,  requiring  a 
standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in  each  subject,  and  granting 
exemption  in  these  subjects  and  credits  attained  in  other  grades. 
For  a  second-grade,  add  mental  science,  or  school  methods  and 
physics,  using  one  day,  seventy-five  per  cent  to  be  attained  in 
each.*  For  a  first-grade,  add  algebra,  drawing  and  bookkeeping, 
on  same  conditions  as  the  second-grade;  each  certificate  to  be  a 
permanent  one  in  the  commissioner  district  where  issued,  and 
valid  in  other  districts  when  indorsed  by  the  commissioner  having 
jurisdiction.  These  examinations  to  be  uniform,  not  necessarily 
in  questions,  but  in  character;  the  commissioners  to  conduct  the 
examinations  and  report  to  the  Department.  By  this  method  I 
should  expect  to  obtain  a  higher  order  of  mind  in  the  school-room, 
greater  stability  of  character  in  the  teacher,  teaching  to  be  made 
a  permanent  business,  and  each  person  expecting  to  stand  or  fall 
as  he  or  she  is  successful  in  school  work;  less  expense  attending 
examinations,  more  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioner  to 
visit  schools,  and,  consequently,  better  supervision. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  evidence  we  can  have  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  capacity  to  teach  is  the  result  of  his  work  in  the  school¬ 
room.  T  do  not  believe  he  can  do  well  there  without  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  foundation,  hence,  before  allowing  him  to  teach,  I  would 
demand  of  him  the  only  proof  he  could  give  of  his  fitness,  and  ever 
after  let  him  be  judged  by  his  work.  If  I  found  him  generally 
inefficient,  the  commissioner  should  have  power  to  revoke  his 
certificate,  that  ne  school  should  be  imposed  upon  by  his  engage- 
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ment.  Give  to  the  schools  a  high  order  of  talent  in  the  teachers’ 
ranks,  and  the  question  of  graded  schools  and  kindred  questions 
will  be  solved  by  the  people  direct. 

Statistical. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  United 

States  graduate  from  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  their  tenth 

year,”  and  that  “ninety -four  per  cent  are  out  of  school  at  ’he 

beginning  of  their  fourteenth  year.”  In  this  county,  sixty-six 

per  cent  of  those  of  school  age  attend  school  some  portion  of  the 

year,  and  the  number  of  days  each  attended,  on  the  average,  is  111. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  days  those  attend  who  fall 

below  the  average?  They  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the 

number  attending  school.  Average  these  again,  and  it  will  be 

shown  that  the  time  more  than  one-half  of  our  children  attend 

school  is  less  than  365  davs.  In  view  of  these  facts  what  can  be 

«/ 

said  of  our  boasted  system  of  general  education,  which  required, 
during  the  last  year,  nearly  $22,000,000  to  support.  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  cast  upon  the  assertion  that  the  schools  of 
this  district,  when  judged  by  the  quality  of  work  done,  have  kept 
pace  with  the  schools  of  the  State. 

As  this  is  to  be  my  last  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  Department  for  courtesies  shown  to  me;  and  to  extend  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  State  my  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
kindly  greetings  I  have  received  at  their  hands. 

Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY  — First  District. 
C.  W.  IIalliday,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  | 

for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  dajrs’  at- 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Avoca . 

11 

6 

15 

439 

41,948 

$8,760 

$1,226,224 

$1,725  19 

$2,934  28 

5 

Bath . 

25 

26 

43 

1,457 

167,445 

57  595 

3,322,692 

5,505  77 

8,828  57 

33 

Bradford . 

5 

8 

6 

145 

14,563 

2,840 

283,745 

706  32 

1,060  54 

1 

Campbell . 

9 

1 

12 

309 

32,563 

7,775 

628,761 

1.374  43 

2,355  82 

7 

Cohoctoa . 

12 

3 

20 

674 

72,214 

21,245 

907,063 

2,434  t  5 

5,579  47 

1 

Prattsburgh . 

15 

15 

20 

484 

46,798 

19,495 

913,120 

2:251  86 

3,013  40 

9 

Pulteney . 

11 

20 

14 

343 

34,416 

8,645 

773,463 

1,647  20 

2,776  47 

48 

Urbana  . 

12 

11 

18 

504 

48,595 

24  935 

1.547,485 

2  205  68 

5.079  91 

23 

Way  land . 

11 

4 

14 

402 

36,776 

13,155 

1,055  360 

1,685  35 

3,104  83 

19 

Wayne . 

5 

5 

5 

174 

1 1,199 

2,160 

270,565 

575  22 

672  32 

1 

Wheeler . 

13 

4 

13 

326 

24,009 

6,050 

562,381 

1,478  09 

1,454  93 

31 

Total . 

129 

103 

180 

5,257 

532,526 

$172,655 

$11,490,859 

$21,589  16 

$36,860  54 

177 
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General. 

Much  time  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  school  property.  The  school-house  in  district  No.  3, 
Bath,  was  condemned,  and  a  new  one  has  been  erected,  and  also 
one  in  district  No.  3,  Wayne.  Most  of  the  improvements,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  in  new  seats  and  in  general  repairs  on  old 
buildings. 

The  present  valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  about  $8,000 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  With  the  exception  of  an  addition 
to  the  North  Cohocton  and  Atlanta  union  school,  made  necessary 
by  the  increased  attendance  at  that  institution,  these  repairs  are 
mostly  on  small  district  school  buildings. 

The  union  and  graded  schools  in  this  district  are  doing  excel¬ 
lent  work,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  teachers  that 
are  needed.  I  think  fewer  changes  were  made  in  our  teaching 
force  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  Even  the  small  districts 
are  finding  out  that  it  does  not  pay  to  change  teachers  every  term. 
In  the  town  of  Wayland,  ten  out  of  the  eleven  districts  did  not 
change  teachers  during  the  year. 

The  institute  held  at  Bath,  December  19-23,  1892,  with  Con¬ 
ductor  Stout  in  charge,  assisted  by  Dr.  James  Milne,  Dr.  L.  D. 
Miller  and  Miss  Rice,  seemed  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  of  any 
that  has  been  held  in  this  district. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  our 
educational  system  by  relieving  commissioners  of  some  of  the 
office  work  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  do,  and  thus  give  them 
more  time  for  supervision.  In  this  district  at  least,  the  work  of 
supervision  is  of  very  little  value,  so  far  as  the  management  of 
the  schools  is  concerned,  the  greater  benefit  coming  from  the 
attention  given  to  school  property. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Miller  is  now  principal  of  Haverling  Academy,  for  the 
twentieth  consecutive  year,  and  Franklin  Academy,  at  Pratts- 
burgh,  founded  in  1823,  is  now  seventy  years  old. 

South  Pulteney,  N.  Y. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
H.  L.  Harrison,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
ch  Idren  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

;  Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Addison . 

5 

20 

17 

686 

80,717 

838,215 

8905.043 

82,526  16 

$7,701  46 

8 

Cana  er  on . 

13 

19 

14 

3  •  5 

32,926 

5,825 

391,957 

1,628  53 

3,533  88 

69 

Caton  . 

12 

15 

12 

331 

27,456 

6,415 

504,680 

1,379  09 

1,613  05 

37 

Corning . 

16 

46 

50 

2,423 

278.127 

125.235 

4,096,446 

7,652  94 

22,645  64 

15 

Erwin  . 

7 

18 

11 

394 

39,687 

15,950 

981,029 

1,398  79 

3,040  44 

4 

Hornby . 

12 

18 

12 

232 

19.554 

5,195 

312,311 

1,345  91 

1,385  26 

6 

Lind  ley . 

10 

10 

13 

385 

31,941 

6,375 

463,294 

1,524  49 

2,034  52 

29 

Rathb  ne . 

12 

13 

12 

362 

25,084 

7,225 

492,1/gS 

1,460  74 

1,320  14 

43 

Thurston . 

11 

12 

11 

302 

22.192 

5.550 

345 . 556 

1,286  33 

1  121  66 

9 

Tuscarora . 

11 

14 

11 

331 

26,341 

4,975 

438,275 

1.294  08 

1,723  10 

11 

Woodhull . 

16 

28 

17 

558 

47,381 

9,230 

602,990 

_ 

2,115  22 

1,934  39 

41 

Total . 

125 

213 

18u 

6,399 

631,406 

8230,190 

89,534,749 

§23,610  28 

848,053  54 

272 

General. 

The  new  school  year  brings  several  changes  in  the  principals 
of  the  union  schools  of  this  district.  D.  A.  Blakeslee,  A.  M., 
com.es  to  Addison  from  a  position  in  Alfred  university,  and  has 
already  made  a  good  beginning.  A.  Z.  Pierce,  A.  M.,  goes  from 
Woodhull,  where  he  leaves  a  splendid  record,  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  position  at  Painted  Post.  Professor  George  Holmes,  a 
former  student  at  Woodhull,  is  called  to  succeed  Professor  Pierce 
at  the  latter  place.  These  schools,  together  with  the  two  union 
schools  at  Corning  under  Leigh  P.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  and  Professor  D. 
L.  Kazey,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

During  the  past  year  one  new  school  district  (No.  13,  of 
Cameron)  has  been  formed ;  three  additional  teachers  have  taught 
the  full  year,  making  181  in  all. 

The  above  statistical  table  shows  that  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year  6,399  children  attended  school;  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  days’  attendance  was  31,406;  that  $23,612  public 
school  moneys  were  received  from  the  State;  that  $48,053  were 
raised  by  local  taxation,  or  a  little  more  than  twice  the  amount 
received  from  the  State. 

The  new  library  law  is  proving  a  good  incentive  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  standard  dictionaries  by  our  trustees,  and  it  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  they  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the  State  library 
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appropriation.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  report  that  every 
school  in  the  second  district  possesses  and  owns  a  standard  dic¬ 
tionary.  The  value  to  pupils  of  the  habit  acquired  in  school 
of  looking  up  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  all  new  words 
can  not  be  estimated.  Much  credit  is  due  to  our  teachers  for  the 
interest  they  are  taking  in  this  movement  of  securing  dictionaries. 

The  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  one  year  ago  at 
our  teachers’  institute,  and  while  it  is  impossible  yet  to  strictly 
follow  it,  it  is  proving  a  healthful  stimulus  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

The  teachers’  institutes  conducted  in  our  district  by  A.  B. 
Downing,  A.  M.,  for  the  past  two  years,  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  teachers  and  schools.  The  instruction  given  has  been 
so  practical  that  its  effect  is  often  plainly  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  school-room.  We  regard  the  work  being  done  by  the 
institutes  at  present  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Training  classes  are  at  present  conducted  at  Woodhull  and 
Painted  Post.  These  classes  give  good  opportunities  for  young 
teachers  to  prepare  for  their  work.  I  believe  there  should  be 
enough  of  these  classes  so  that  every  young  teacher  can  receive 
the  benefit  of  them.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  every  inexperi¬ 
enced  teacher  should  be  required  to  give  some  special  study  to 
the  science  of  teaching  before  taking  up  the  responsible  duties 
of  a  teacher.  With  training  classes  within  easy  reach  of  all  this 
plan  would  be  feasible.  People  complain  that  young  teachers 
who  can  pass  rigid  examinations  often  fail  in  methods  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  This  is  true  and  special  preparation  would  in  most 
cases  cause  these  failures  to  be  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  while  all  of  our  schools  are  not 
what  we  could  wish  them  to  be,  yet  there  is  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  both  in  the  teaching  service  and  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  favoring  good  schools.  The  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Borden,  N.  Y. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 


Charles  Moore,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term . 

Whole  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending 

school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Canisteo . 

13 

18 

19 

783 

75,456 

$8,770 

$1,827,034 

$2,506  08 

$3,609  21 

22 

Dansville . 

14 

10 

14 

357 

27,225 

6,025 

678,016 

1,610  83 

1,701  94 

14 

Fremont . 

10 

15 

10 

292 

20,911 

4,395 

403,809 

1,183  78 

1,431  61 

21 

Greenwood . 

10 

19 

12 

318 

26,700 

3,970 

321,439 

1,392  59 

1,761  76 

17 

Hartsville . 

8 

12 

8 

191 

14,605 

3,190 

251,535 

907  26 

1,027  67 

18 

Hornellsville. . . . 

11 

19 

53 

2,726 

308.704 

76,465 

5,329,683 

9,810  97 

22,977  45 

26 

Howard . 

17 

21 

18 

416 

34,543 

9,420 

670,604 

2,081  15 

1,929  58 

42 

Jasper  . 

15 

18 

16 

447 

35  919 

7,105 

713,723 

1,871  04 

1,614  10 

21 

Troupsburg . 

18 

17 

20 

644 

51,634 

6,910 

445,977 

2,276  78 

1,595  24 

40 

West  Union . 

10 

10 

10 

244 

19,824 

3,235 

172,294 

1,099  53 

392  75 

17 

Total . 

126 

159 

180 

6,418 

615,520 

$129,485 

$10,814,084 

$24,740  01 

$38,041  31 

258 

General  Condition. 

The  schools  in  this  district  are  doing  well.  The  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  are  energetic  and  progressive. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  present  method  has  tended  to  improve  the  educational 
qualifications  of  teachers,  but  we  quite  often  find  a  teacher  who 
holds  a  third-grade  license,  doing  better  work  than  some  who  hold 
a  higher  grade.  I  believe  that  some  teachers  possess  natural 
qualifications,  which  are  essential  to  success. 

• 

School  Buildings. 

/ 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last  year,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  condition  that  we  would  like  to  see  them. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Chas.  H.  Howell,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DliTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

4  • *  1  kj  BK 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

A*mount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted,  1893. 

East  Hampton.. 

5 

5 

9 

383 

36,607 

89.725 

51,048,586 

81,213  56 

82,916  24 

5 

Riverhead . 

15 

25 

21 

790 

88.4-9 

15,910 

1,125,2  0 

2,858  57 

6  558  96 

8 

Southold . 

17 

25 

36 

1,409 

166,330 

36,532 

2.488.623 

4,9s3  47 

15,211  54 

22 

Southampton. . . 

21 

25 

41 

1  644 

176,736 

62.950 

4,062,427 

5,236  56 

18,497  89 

39 

Shelter  Island  . . 

1 

1 

4 

176 

17,995 

8,600 

454,700 

460  35 

2,260  00 

1 

Total . 

59 

81 

111 

4,402 

486,157 

8133,717 

39,179.596 

814.752  51 

$45,444  63 

* 

75 

General. 

In  looking  backward  over  the  educational  field  in  the  first  com¬ 
missioner  district  of  Suffolk  county,  I  find  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  reasons  for  feeling  a  pride  in  her  achievements.  The  dis¬ 
trict  does  not  contain  as  many  imposing  and  costly  public  school 
buildings  as  may  be  found  in  some  other  portions  of  the  State,  but 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  people  do  put  a  high  estimate  upon 
education. 

There  are  six  academies  in  this  district;  one  at  Southold,  one  at 
Jamesport,  one  at  River  head,  one  at  Bridge  Hampton,  one  at 
Southampton  and  one  at  East  Hampton.  The  last -mentioned  is 
known  as  Clinton  Academv,  and  was  erected  in  1784. 

During  the  past  year,  Sag  Harbor  has  erected  a  new  primary 
building,  thirty-one  by  forty- two  feet;  at  East  Hampton,  the  two 
school  districts  have  been  consolidated,  and  now  form  a  union 
free  school  district.  The  Hook  and  South  End  schools  are  of  the 
past,  a  commodious  school  building  of  modern  architecture  having 
been  erected  in  their  stead. 

Teachers. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  teachers  were  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  district  for  the  full  term  of  thirty-two  weeks.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  I  examined  sixty-one  candidates.  My  record  book 
shows  that  in  the  nine  examinations  held,  102  trials  were  made, 
showing  that  in  most  cases  candidates  have  made  more  than  one 
trial  before  passing  the  required  per  cent. 

I  have  issued  twenty-eight  third-grade  certificates,  twenty-eight 
second  grade,  two  first  grade,  eleven  were  licensed  who  were  with¬ 
out  previous  experience  in  teaching. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

The  institute  was  held  at  Southampton,  April  twenty-fourth- 
twenty-eighth,  conducted  by  Professor  I.  H.  Stout,  with  the 
assistance  of  Commissioner  J.  D.  Cary  and  Principal  S.  S.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  M.  Alice  Taft,  Professor  A.  A.  Eogers,  from  among  our 
teachers. 

The  instruction  given  was  progressive  and  practical.  We  were 
disappointed  in  not  having  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Hon.  Chas. 
R.  Skinner,  as  announced  on  the  institute  program,  but  Professor 
J.  J.  Harrison,  of  Sag  Harbor,  Commissioner  Cary  and  Professor 
Stout  came  to  the  rescue  and  delighted  the  audience. 

What  are  the  advantages  gained  by  making  the  date  of  the 
annual  school  meetings  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August? 

After  six  years  of  service  as  school  commissioner,  during  which 
time  only  kind,  courteous  and  prompt  attention  has  been  given 
to  all  communications  which  we  have  sent  to  the  Department,  we 
tender  to  you  as  Superintendent,  our  thanks  for  the  many  favors 
received  and  valuable  advice  given  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

School  officers,  too,  have  our  thanks  for  the  support  given  to  us 
during  these  years.  Teachers  and  pupils  all  have  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  have  been  received. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  —  Second  Distbict. 
William  B.  Codling,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
chi  dren  attending 
school 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

N  umber  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Babylon . 

7 

31 

23 

9C5 

111,348 

$26,350 

$1,040,107 

$3,208  51 

$11,054  28 

14 

Brookhaven . 

37 

66 

64 

2,623 

284,326 

78,720 

3  09'. 666 

8,706  62 

28.608  00 

74 

Huntington . 

19 

43 

39 

1,509 

163,170 

42,195 

2,145,332 

5,189  23 

13,938  99 

18 

Islip  . .  r. . 

13 

38 

37 

1,915 

211,053 

67,005 

2,520,321 

5,427  54 

23,063  33 

23 

Smithtown . 

7 

6 

7 

317 

30,254 

12,625 

742,109 

932  67 

2,184  16 

6 

Total . 

82 

184 

170 

7,354 

300,151 

$226,895 

$9,546,035 

$23,464  57 

$78,848  76 

135 

Statistical. 

About  $100,000  will  be  used  this  school  year  for  new  school- 
houses,  grounds  and  furniture. 

During  my  term  of  office  (six  years)  this  district  has  raised  by 
tax  $374,582.  Apportioned  to  district  $135,910,  or  $238,672  more 
raised  by  tax  than  was  received  from  the  State. 
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In  1888  the  value  of  school  property  was  $140,575;  now  it  is 
$213,185,  an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 

January  1,  1888,  there  were  thirty- six  teachers  holding  life 
certificates  out  of  a  total  of  144.  Now  there  are  100  out  of  175. 
Most  of  the  others  hold  first  grades  or  are  graduates  of  training 
classes,  only  ten  beginning  this  fall  without  experience. 

Early  in  my  first  term,  acting  under  the  regulations  governing 
uniform  examinations,  I  raised  the  minimum  age  of  teachers  to 
18  years.  Twenty  would  be  better.  Sixteen  is  manifestly  young. 

Many  from  this  commissioner  district  entered  normal  schools 
this  fall.  All  southeastern  New  York  is  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  a  normal  school  at  Jamaica.  With  a  strong  faculty  the  school 
will  have  no  lack  of  pupils. 

Graduates  of  our  normal  schools  should  be  under  obligation  to 
teach  as  long  in  the  State,  immediately  after  graduating,  as  they 
attended  such  school. 

i 

Suggestions. 

Every  school-house  in  the  State  should  have  some  means  of 
ventilation  besides  windows.  The  Department  should  recommend 
various  modes  for  different  buildings,  and,  after  due  notice,  with¬ 
hold  public  money  from  the  districts  failing  to  adopt  some 
approved  plan.  The  Department  should  pass  upon  all  plans  of 
new  school-houses  relating  to  heat,  light,  ventilation,  floor-space 
and  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  per  pupil. 

Physical  training  should  receive  more  attention  at  normal 
schools  and  institutes,  and  be  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  exami¬ 
nation.  If  our  forefathers,  with  less  advantages,  accomplished 
more  than  we  do,  it  was  because  of  better  physical  development. 
The  future  parents  of  our  commonwealth  should  be  well  devel¬ 
oped  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  An  athlete,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  is  worth  more  to  the  State  than  a  college 
man  with  no  health. 

Growing  pupils,  especially  girls,  and  those  pupils  not  robust, 
should  receive  intelligent  physical  training  in  the  public  schools. 

1  am  under  great  obligations  to  your  Department  for  unvary¬ 
ing  kindness  and  many  courtesies  shown  me. 

Northport,  N,  Y.  i 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY  — First  District. 
John  Z.  Twichell,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

|  Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Bethel . 

15 

8 

15 

481 

38,051 

$8,630 

$413  681 

$1,853  80 

$2,443  60 

8 

Cochecton . 

9 

2 

9 

241 

20,107 

4,050 

475,669 

1,093  02 

1,282  51 

8 

Delaware . 

9 

2 

11 

436 

38,482 

7,000 

350,160 

1,486  29 

2,422  24 

18 

Forest  burg . 

5 

5 

5 

158 

10,629 

1,950 

50,757 

618  80 

716  92 

2 

Highland  - . 

6 

8 

7 

231 

20,559 

4,195 

169,829 

1,230  50 

1,750  67 

16 

Lumberland .... 

6 

7 

6 

226 

19,227 

7,605 

234,938 

803  60 

1,898  95 

4 

Mamakating  . . . 

19 

17 

22 

869 

76,180 

11,200 

859,392 

2,810  01 

4,456  25 

13 

Thompson . 

19 

15 

23 

845 

72,963 

14,401 

602.501 

2,930  31 

4,032  74 

34 

Tusten . 

5 

5 

6 

235 

22,989 

4,700 

234,053 

799  12 

1,732  42 

45 

Total . 

93 

69 

104 

3,722 

319,187 

$63,731 

$3,390,980 

$13,625  45 

$20,736  30 

14S 

General. 

As  a  rule,  the  trustees  are  giving  more  attention  and  care  to 
the  school-houses,  very  many  having  recently  been  painted, 
reshingled  and  furnished  with  new  patent  seats,  blackboards, 
maps,  charts  and  globes,  making  them  both  comfortable  and 
attractive.  There  is  also  apparent  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  re-elect  trustees  who  have  taken  good  care  of  the 
district’s  property,  and  provide  the  best  teachers  obtainable  for 
the  school.  I  deem  it  very  important  that  a  capable  and  efficient 
trustee*  should  be  re-elected,  for  it  usually  insures  the  employment 
of  the  same  teachers  if  they  have  done  satisfactory  work.  Judge 
Draper  once  said:  “The  frequent  changes  of  teachers  is  a  great 
drawback  upon  our  schools.  A  teacher  who  is  doing  effective 
work  in  the  school-room  should  be  retained.  Teachers  of  proved 
competency  should  be  continued  as  long  as  possible  in  the  same 
district.” 

There  are  very  few  teachers  who  lack  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  the  subject  taught.  The  failures,  although  few,  can,  in  most 
instances,  be  attributed  to  the  teacher’s  inability  to  properly 
classify  the  pupils,  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  use  the  most 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  time  that  can  be  given 
for  a  school  visit,  by  the  commissioner,  little  can  be  done  which 
will  enable  a  teacher  to  do  very  much  better  work,  especially  if 
the  term  is  nearly  out.  I  have,  however,  made  such  suggestions 
as  each  particular  case  would  seem  to  warrant,  and  feel  that  some 
good  has  been  the  result  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  text- 
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books,  causing  a  larger  number  of  classes  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  thus  preventing  teachers  from  making  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  of  their  time.  I  believe,  as  stated  in  my  report  of  1892, 
that  the  adoption  of  free  text-books  would  prove  a  great  blessing, 
there  being  so  many  children  in  our  public  schools  unprovided 
with  books.  I  believe  that  if  all  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools 
were  furnished  by  the  State,  these  evils  would  be  obviated,  and  the 
expense  to  the  people  be  much  less  than  it  now  is. 

Annual  School  Meeting. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  agreement  among  trustees, 
teachers  and  patrons  of  schools  in  this  county,  as  well  as  many 
others,  I  have  heard  from,  that  the  annual  school  meeting  occurs 
too  near  the  time  when  it  is  desirable  to  open  the  schools.  They 
claim,  with  me,  that  it  should  be  held  about  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
July,  so  that  school  officers  may  have  time  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  on  school  building  and  hire  their  teachers,  as  this  business 
is  always  done,  in  country  school  districts,  by  the  newly  elected 
trustees.  It  would  also  be  better  for  the  teachers.  At  present 
teachers  are  obliged  to  wait  in  suspense  during  their  whole  vaca¬ 
tion,  before  they  knowT  where  or  whether  they  are  to  teach  the  fol¬ 
lowing  school  year.  If  school  meetings  were  held  in  July,  teachers 
would  have,  at  least,  one  month  (August)  free  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  school  life.  I,  as  yet,  have  failed  to  meet  a  person 
interested  in  our  public  schools  that  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  time  of  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be  changed 
to  July.  I  ask  that  the  Superintendent  give  this  matter  his 
careful  consideration. 

School  Exhibit. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commissioner  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
school  work  at  our  institute  to  be  held  December  11-15,  1893.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  if  at  each  teachers’  institute  the  school 
work  was  exemplified  in  some  way,  it  would  prove  to  be  of  great 
educational  value  to  teachers  and  pupils.  I  give  the  following 
reasons:  It  would  make  our  institutes  more  interesting;  it  would 
stimulate  the  teachers;  it  would  encourage  better  work  in  the 
school-room;  it  would  bring  about  a  friendly  competition  between 
the  schools  of  the  towns  and  the  towns  of  the  commissioner  distric! ; 
it  gives  teachers  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  different  schools  of  the  district  and  thus  gain  many 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  If  pupils, know  that  their  work 
is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  institute,  in  public,  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  have  it  reflect  credit  on  their  school.  The  exhibits  will 
be  organized  by  towns  and  by  school  districts.  Each  town  will 
occupy  a  definite  area,  which  will  be  assigned  with  reference  to 
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tlie  amount  of  exhibit  it  will  have  to  represent.  I  think  it  will 
appear  to  any  intelligent  mind  that  so  large  a  variety  of  school 
work,  produced  as  a  specialty,  by  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools,  will  afford  excellent  drill  in  the  preparation  and  the 
inspection  of  the  work  by  the  teachers,  and  many  of  the  pupils  in 
a  body,  will  develop  new  ideas,  and,  on  the  whole,  have  a  broad  and 
widening  effect. 

What  May  Be  Shown. 

I  will  give  but  a  partial  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  that 
may  be  shown.  It  will  be  left  almost  entirely  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  teachers  to  select  the  work  in  which  their  schools 
excel. 

1.  Photographs  of  school-houses  and  grounds,  also  groups  of 
scholars.  A  photograph  of  the  teacher  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  exhibit  from  each  school. 

2.  A  short  readable  sketch  of  the  founding  and  development 
of  the  school  to  date. 

3.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  number  of  recitation-rooms, 
the  total  seating  capacity  of  same,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled. 

4.  An  essay  descriptive  of  the  school-house,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  with  surroundings. 

5.  An  essay  on  the  school  district,  as  to  its  location,  places  of 
historic  interest,  places  of  business,  churches,  occupation  of  the 
people,  population,  etc. 

6.  Table  showing  daily  program  of  class  work. 

7.  Exercises  written  from  dictation,  or  written  from  stories  told 
or  read. 

8.  Lists  of  test  words  spelled  in  class. 

9.  Methods  of  giving  object  lessons  by  teacher. 

10.  Map  drawing,  specimens  of  clay  modeling  and  sand  molding. 

11.  Drawings  from  copy,  dictation,  objects,  or  original  inven¬ 
tions.  Technical  designs  for  prints,  wall-paper,  carpets,  etc. 

12.  Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  by  pupils  or  teachers. 

13.  Complete  sets  of  blanks  in  bookkeeping,  setting  forth  single 
and  double  entry. 

14.  Copy  books  written  in  school,  short  paragraphs,  or  selec¬ 
tions  of  poetry  nicely  written;  written  business  forms,  notes,  drafts, 
receipts,  due  bills,  etc. 

15.  Analysis  of  sentences,  diagraming,  exercises  in  phrasing,  etc. 

16.  Original  problems  in  arithmetic;  illustrating  certain  sub¬ 
jects,  analysis,  methods  for  presenting  certain  subjects;  examina¬ 
tion  questions,  etc. 

17.  School  compositions,  poetry  or  prose. 

18.  Methods  of  teaching  music,  books,  charts,  etc. 
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19.  Stenography,  typewriting,  etc. 

20.  Objects  of  historic  interest,  books,  flags,  apparatus,  etc. 

I  now  take  the  opportunity,  at  the  close  of  my  first  term,  to 
thank  the  trustees,  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  in  my  com¬ 
missioner  district  for  their  promptness  and  willingness  to  assist  in 
school  matters,  and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  which  I  have  received 
from  vour  hands. 

Barryville,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Second  District. 
J.  D.  Scott,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed  |J 

for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  ( f  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

CaJlicoon . 

13 

13 

14 

575 

48.959 

§8.80-5 

$285,422 

$1,838  63 

$3,386  14 

21 

Falls  burgh . 

17 

18 

19 

713 

53,2' 8 

12,155 

444,379 

2,268  80 

3.610  18 

21 

Fremont . 

12 

14 

13 

512 

33,387 

6.205 

494,018 

1,657  39 

2.665  88 

17 

Liberty  . 

19 

26 

24 

891 

76.805 

12,375 

532,761 

2.934  37 

7,576  52 

16 

Neversink . 

17 

15 

18 

497 

38.957 

6,650 

179.650 

2,142  59 

2.345  66 

30 

Rockland . 

13 

14 

18 

712 

61,151 

11,480 

245,190 

2,368  09 

4,567  39 

37 

Total . 

91 

1(0 

106 

3,900 

312,461 

S57,670 

$2,181,420 

$13,209  87 

$24,151  77 

142 

General. 

Perhaps  during  no  other  year  of  my  service  as  commissioner  of 
this  district  have  the  schools  under  my  visitation  presented  so 
favorable  aspects  as  during  the  last.  The  communities  are  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  value  and  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  good  schools.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  exceptions.  Many 
think  the  “  three  R’s”  and  the  old  time  school  not  merely  good 
enough  but  better  than  the  present.  Fortunately  these  are  being 
left,  behind  by  the  onward  sweep  of  progress.  Teachers  too,  are 
rallying  to  meet  the  higher  demands.  The  training  class  at  the 
Liberty  Union  school  this  term  is  larger  than  ever  before.  Many 
who  have  taught  in  the  past  are  now  in  school  taking  higher 
subjects,  with  a  view  to  teaching  later.  The  introduction  of  the 
Regents  in  the  Liberty  school  offers  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  this  county  the  first  opportunity  there  has  been  for  years  of 
pursuing  academic  studies.  The  effect  on  the  district  schools 
must  soon  be  felt. 

Whenever  influential  men  make  up  their  minds  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  have  a  good  school  in  their  community  the  natural 

63 
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equipments  follow  with,  little  trouble.  There  has  been  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  here.  During  my  term  there  have  been  erected 
six  entirely  new  buildings,  besides  additions  and  repairs  on  others. 
Eleven  districts  have  substituted  patent  seats  for  the  old  style 
benches.  Outbuildings,  fences  and  grounds  are  steadily  being 
improved.  During  the  past  year  all  the  schools  in  my  district 
have  been  visited  once  or  more,  except  a  few  that  were  closed 
on  account  of  contagious  diseases  at  the  time  of  my  visitation. 

Examinations. 

The  giving  of  two  days  for  second-grade  examinations  is  an 
excellent  change.  Heretofore  the  work  has  been  too  much 
crowded.  Let  teachers  have  all  the  time  needed  for  examina¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
standard  to  limit  the  number  of  examinations.  Where  teachers 
have  too  many  opportunities  to  try  examinations,  their  securing 
of  a  certificate  is  too  much  a  matter  of  chance.  Let  the  number 
of  trials  be  made  uniform  for  all  grades,  and  limited  to  three. 
The  number  of  examinations  held  during  the  year  is  limited  to 
four.  ; 

Libertv,  X.  Y. 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

L.  O.  Wiswell,  School  Commissioner . 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
j  raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Barton . 

19 

21 

39 

1,389 

174,842 

$53,310 

$2,667,422 

$5,436  66 

$11,474  17 

47 

Berkshire . 

6 

3 

'8 

277 

32,516 

5,700 

355,985 

1,022  54 

1,419  44 

•  •  •  • 

Candor  . 

22 

19 

27 

173 

74,678 

19,087 

1,371,826 

3,427  85 

3,327  18 

31 

Newark  Valley. . 

13 

11 

18 

448 

50,691 

17,815 

873,905 

2,025  76 

2,669  36 

20 

Nichols . 

12 

17 

15 

354 

37,171 

8,742 

9,7,179 

1,760  10 

2,030  80 

6- 

Owego . 

36 

33 

65 

1,781 

202,453 

63,490 

5,130,210 

11,078  24 

16,929  04 

57 

Richford . 

10 

10 

12 

3r4 

25,771 

4,715 

370,255 

1,375  64 

1  065  57 

2 

Spencer  . 

13 

10 

18 

584 

62,102 

8,625 

711.444 

2,465  35 

2,520  75 

24 

Tioga . 

19 

22 

21 

558 

54.307 

14,475 

1,075,178 

2,495  13 

3,858  44 

46 

Total . 

150 

146 

223 

6,468 

714,531 

$195,959 

$13,473,404 

$31,087  27 

$45,294  75 

233 

General. 

After  a  service  of  nearly  six  years,  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
recall  the  countless  manifestations  of  deep  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  on  the  pait  of  the  patrons,  and  the  devotion  shown 
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by  the  teachers.  While  these  continue,  our  schools  can  nob 
suffer  great  loss.  It  is  the  business  of  good  stewards  to  improve 
that  which  is  placed  under  their  charge;  and  now,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  I  glance  back  to  see  how  our  account  stands.  The 
accompanying  special  reports  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
work  done. 

The  system  of  free  text-books  adopted  last  year  by  the  village 
of  Waverly  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  by  lightening  the 
burden  of  the  poor,  securing  that  uniformity  which  the  rural 
districts  want,  making  the  teacher’s  work  more  effective,  and 
increasing  the  attendance  of  pupils.  It  proves  to  be  a  strong 
inducement  to  non-resident  pupils. 

At  three  sessions  of  the  county  teachers’  association,  methods 
of  teaching  have  been  studied  and  compared,  professional  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  been  engendered,  and  a  feeling  of  fraternity 
cultivated. 

Last  spring  the  experiment  of  grading  the  institute  was  tried. 
This  greatly  increased  the  labors  of  the  officers  and  was  attended 
with  doubtful  success.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  conductor  and 
his  assistants,  the  sessions  were  very  profitable,  however. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  in  so  many  counties  and  in  use 
here  has  been  of  great  service  in  systematizing  the  work  of 
teachers  and  pupils;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  revised 
and  amplified.  With  the  continued  approval  and  assistance  of  the 
Department,  I  think  its  usefulness  may  thus  be  easily  increased. 

It  has  been  the  general  custom  here  to  open  the  schools  the 
fore  part  of  September.  Since  the  date  of  the  annual  meetings 
has  been  changed  to  the  last  of  August,  the  trustees  are  not 
able  to  make  repairs  and  select  teachers  so  early  as  formerly, 
thus  longer  holding  the  teachers  in  suspense,  and  tending  to 
shorten  the  year’s  schooling.  The  change  does  not  give  satis¬ 
faction. 

District  and  Union  Schools. 

The  State  of  New  York  has,  on  the  whole,  been  most  generous 
toward  her  schools,  but  she  has  not  been  entirely  impartial. 
The  district  schools  suffer  needlessly  by  comparison  with  the 
union  schools;  they  are  in  serious  want;  and  if  we  do  not  make 
it  known  and  try  to  supply  it,  we  fail  in  duty. 

They  want  better  means  of  education,  closer  supervision,  a 
better  system  of  doing  business,  a  more  equitable  method  of 
taxation. 
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The  following  table  which,  excluding  districts  that  employ  more 
than  one  teacher,  compares  the  poorest  district  with  the  richest 
in  each  towTn,  shows  an  interesting  state  of  things: 


No. 

Val. 

No. 

Val. 

Barton  . 

.  6 

$19,182 

2 

$150,774 

Berkshire  . 

.  2 

18,691 

5 

58,455 

Candor  . 

.  18 

13,400 

6 

111,653 

Newark  Valley  . 

.  5 

16,304 

1 

64,906 

Nichols  . 

.  10 

13,980 

3 

147,870 

Owego  . . . . 

.  29 

13,095 

26 

142,284 

Bichford  . 

.  15 

16,020 

3 

48,715 

Spencer  . 

.  16 

18,005 

3 

75,837 

Tioga  . . . 

.  12 

14,900 

14 

106,688 

$143,577 

$907,182 

I  notice  that  the  figure  of  justice  appears  on  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  but,  though  blinded,  she  is  partial;  for, 
under  the  present  laws,  some  districts  must  tax  themselves  two 
to  eleven  times  as  high  as  their  neighbors  do  in  order  to  maintain 
a  school.  A  remedy,  which  has  your  hearty  approval  and  support, 
has  been  proposed  for  this  outrageous  disproportion  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  school  districts,  namely,  a  town  tax  for  the  schools  in 
the  town,  excluding  union  schools.  When  the  real  condition  of 
school  affairs  is  understood,  the  voice  from  the  weak  districts  will 
be  so  strong,  and  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  strong  districts  will  be 
so  great  that  the  “  township  system  ”  will  be  adopted  without 
delay. 

Nichols,  N.  Y. 
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TOMPKINS  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Chas.  Van  Marter,  School  Commissioner . 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  ei  i .  ploy  ed  for 
legal  term. 

Wh  le  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Ulysses  . 

14 

23 

20 

638 

70,501 

$26,945 

$1,252,539 

$2,608  67 

$6,210  59 

25 

Enfield . 

13 

26 

13 

299 

26,892 

5,835 

431,843 

1,523  79 

1,122  42 

15 

Newfield . 

20 

42 

22 

514 

44,394 

12,165 

538,122 

2,580  48 

3,061  86 

28 

Ithaca  . 

9 

13 

9 

201 

17,539 

4,425 

583,742 

1,(25  70 

871  26 

12 

Danby  . 

17 

32 

18 

362 

30,165 

8,055 

637,034 

2,044  62 

1,962  28 

22 

Total . 

73 

136 

82 

2,014 

189,491 

$57,425 

$3,443,280 

$9,783  26 

$13,228  41 

102 

General. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  136  official  visits  to  the 
schools  under  my  jurisdiction.  The  principal  object  of  these 
visits  has  been,  not  so  much  to  catechise  and  make  pleasing 
remarks,  as  to  inform  myself  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  of 
her  methods  of  disciplining  and  controlling,  of  her  tact  in  interest¬ 
ing  the  pupils  in  their  work,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  school 
property  generally.  After  having  thus  made  these  visitations,  I 
am  convinced  that  along  these  lines  marked  improvements  have 
been  made. 

Until  within  the  past  two  years,  the  trustees  of  this  county 
have  had  no  serious  trouble  in  securing  teachers,  but  recently 
it  has  been  a  great  difficulty,  at  times,  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  available  teachers  to  supply  the  demand.  For  this 
reason  I  feel  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  withhold  from  the 
commissioners  the  right  to  issue  temporary  licenses,  in  emerg¬ 
encies  that  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  semi-centennial  institute  for  the  first  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict  of  this  county  was  held  at  Trumansburgh,  during  the  week 
beginning  November  13,  1893,  in  the  new  school  building,  with 
Professor  A.  C.  McLachlan,  as  conductor,  assisted  by  Mrs.  B. 
Ellen  Burke,  of  Malone,  and  Miss  Goodhue,  of  the  Cortland  Nor¬ 
mal  school.  The  instruction  given  was  of  a  most  practical  char¬ 
acter  and  the  teachers  evinced  a  most  earnest  interest  during 
the  entire  session.  The  presence  of  State  Superintendent  J.  F. 
Crooker  at  our  institute  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  teachers 
as  well  as  myself,  and  added  much  interest. 
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We  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  record  made  at  this  insti¬ 
tute,  since  this  county  has  the  honor  of  having  held  the  first  insti¬ 
tute,  not  only  in  New  York  State,  but  in  the  United  States,  and 
this,  too,  was  our  jubilee  year  of  institute  work. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Ell  4.  Gale,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Groton . 

17 

27 

24 

879 

92,028 

§21,860 

§1,254,662 

§3,074  11 

§5,289  21 

14 

Dryden  . 

24 

41 

30 

777 

82  766 

24,605 

1,036,966 

3,702  27 

4,928  66 

52 

Caroline . 

18 

25 

20 

432 

39,789 

10,415 

976  330 

2,252  73 

2,463  60 

23 

Lansing . 

21 

26 

21 

488 

43,657 

10,845 

1,044,973 

2,585  87 

2,561  74 

36 

Total . 

80 

119 

95 

2,576 

258,190 

§67,725 

§4,362,931 

§11,614  98 

§15,243  21 

125 

General. 

In  making  my  first  annual  report  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  I  desire  to  testify  to  the  excellent  condition  in  which 
the  work  was  left  by  my  predecessor. 

Between  January  first  and  July  twenty-fifth  I  made  eighty-three 
official  visits,  and  while,  in  a  few  cases,  the  work  done  was  not 
gratifying,  as  a  rule  I  found  the  teachers  earnest  and  their  work 
effective.  The  district  schools  are  all  working  under  the  graded 
system,  and  marked  benefit  is  derived  thereby. 

The  union  school  building  at  Groton  has  been  enlarged  to  nearly 
twice  its  former  size,  and  the  number  of  teachers  increased. 

Arbor  Day  was  generally  observed,  125  trees  having  been 
planted,  while  some  of  the  schools  used  that  day  for  raising  the 
school  flag  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  believed  that  the  teachers  of  this  commissioner  district 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  meeting  with  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  their  work.  There  is  in  this  district  a 
teachers’  league  of  about  twenty  members  which  meets  monthly. 
We  have  also  a  teachers’  association  which  holds  two  meetings  a 
year,  and  the  effect  of  these  meetings  is  noticeable  in  the  work  of 
the  teachers.  The  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  in  primary  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  the  organization  of  more  teachers’  classes 
in  our  union  schools  much  better  work  may  be  done  in  this  line. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 
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ULSTER  COUNTY —  First  District. 
John  J.  Moran,  School  Commissioner . 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

1  Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Saugerties . 

21 

69 

32 

1,758 

176,191 

$34,275 

$4,049,184 

$4,761  05 

$9,165  54 

50 

Hurley . 

9 

21 

10 

447 

47,103 

6.450 

473,783 

1,519  15 

1,939  49 

10 

Kingston . 

2 

5 

2 

98 

10,999 

1,150 

27.960 

303  42 

450  00 

2 

Ulster . 

7 

17 

9 

548 

58,568 

11,175 

792,135 

1,418  87 

3,392  85 

12 

City  of  Kingst’n 

5 

72 

74 

3,860 

477,292 

192,200 

12,459,230 

13,187  35 

45,044  61 

12 

Total . 

44 

184 

127 

6,711 

770,153 

$245,250 

$17  802,292 

$21,189  84 

$59,992  49 

86 

Teacher  and  Pupil. 

Years  of  observation  and  supervision  of  schools  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  closer  the  supervision  the  better  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  the  work.  Counting  the  different  departments,  I  have  made 
339  official  visits  during  the  year.  In  my  rounds  of  inspection. 
I  have  kept  in  mind  the  characteristic  features  of  each  teacher's 
work,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  each  particular  school,  giving  sug¬ 
gestions  and  class  exercises  in  each  school  under  my  jurisdiction. 
While  the  schools  in  this  district  are  doing  better  and  higher 
work  than  in  previous  years,  still,  there  are  some  not  doing  enough 
for  the  real  future  of  the  pupil.  Nine  children  in  ten  never  go 
beyond  the  common  school,  being  compelled,  by  circumstances,  to 
enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  see  to  it  that  their  pupils  can  read  understand] ugly, 
spell  correctly,  write  legibly,  grasp  the  fundamental  principles 
of  arithmetic,  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  language,  geog¬ 
raphy,  physiology,  history  of  our  country  and  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  If  the  essentials  are  thoroughly  mastered  they  will  be  able 
to  go  on  and  up,  higher  and  higher  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
according  as  circumstances  and  opportunities  may  open  the  way. 
The  schools,  moreover,  ought  to  encourage  the  particular  genius  of 
the  child,  to  cultivate  in  him  habits  of  honesty,  industry,  accuracy 
and  skill,  thus  with  intelligence  and  industry  combined  with  right 
habits,  right  motives,  and  right  ideas,  he  may  be  able  to  do  well 
anything  he  undertakes.  The  school  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  the 
most  important.  The  first  growth  of  habits  and  capabilities  will 
affect  his  future  career.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  welfare 
of  every  child  that  he  should  receive  right  impressions;  that  he 
be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance  at  school,  and  orderly  and 
methodical  in  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  in  using  it. 
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Education  is  made  up  of  home  influences,  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  and  early  associations.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
training  must  begin  at  home,  and  must  be  continued  and  enforced 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  life.  Teachers  can  not  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  preventing  irregular  attendance,  loose  habits  of  learning, 
thinking  and  doing.  They  sometimes  complain  that  too  many 
parents  allow  their  children  to  remain  away  from  school  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  or  are  careless  in  sending  them  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Haring  thus  broken  in  upon  their  children’s  studies  and 
hindered  their  progress,  they  will  blame  the  teachers  for  the 
backwardness  and  the  irregular  and  idle  habits  of  their  children, 
for  which  the  parents  in  a  great  measure  are  responsible. 
Parents  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  pupils  completing  the 
courss  of  study  will  be  admitted  into  Kingston  free  academy  or 
Ulster  academy,  upon  diploma,  without  examination. 

Training  Class. 

The  training  class,  in  Kingston  academy,  is  in  charge  of  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  instructors.  Each  year  this  institution 
prepares  a  class  of  teachers  who  seldom  fail  to  do  excellent  work. 
The  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  are  especially  benefited  by 
the  professional  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  these  trained 
teachers.  The  new  methods  of  teaching  hare  introduced  a  new 
spirit  into  the  school-rooms. 

I  hare,  this  year,  recommended  nine  candidates  to  the  normal 
schools,  one  each  to  Albany,  Cortland,  and  G-eneseo,  and  six  to 
New  Paltz. 

During  the  year  I  hare  held  ten  examinations.  Actual  number 
of  different  persons  examined  was,  ninety-nine;  number  of  certi¬ 
ficates  issued,  first  grade,  none;  second  grade,  thirty-fire;  third 
grade,  ten;  total,  forty-fire.  Since  January,  1,  1888,  a  period  of 
six  years,  fifty-fire  examinations  were  held  and  660  candidates 
examined.  Of  this  number,  thirty -one  received  certificates  of  the 
first  grade;  300  certificates  of  the  second  grade,  and  140,  certi¬ 
ficates  of  the  third  grade,  total,  471. 

School  districts  Nos.  10,  15  and  21,  in  the  village  of  Saugerties, 
were  consolidated  by  the  establishment  of  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  No.  10,  therefor  and  therein,  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  and  the  acts  amenda¬ 
tory  thereof.  District  No.  22,  Shultis  Corners,  was  changed  to 
district  No.  15;  No.  23,  Quarry rille,  to  district  No.  21;  and  No.  24. 
Manorrille,  to  district  No.  22.  There  are  now,  in  this  commis¬ 
sioner  district,  forty-fire  school  districts,  of  which  forty  are  com¬ 
mon,  four  union  free,  and  one  joint.  Of  the  union  free  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  two  are  organized  under  the  general  law  and  two  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature.  There  are  fifty  school  buildings. 
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The  school  districts  own  the  land  upon  which  forty-one  of  the 
fifty  schools  are  built  The  buildings  and  sites  are  valued  at 
$245,250.  During  the  school  year,  6,711  children  attended  the 
public  schools  some  paid  of  the  time.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  was  3,939,  and  the  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance 
770,153.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was 
127.  Of  this  number,  twenty- two  hold  normal  diplomas;  four, 
State  certificates;  two,  college  graduates’  certificates,  and  ninety- 
nine  have  certificates  granted  by  local  officers. 

During  the  year  an  addition  was  built  to  school  No.  16,  Flat- 
bush,  town  of  Saugerties,  and  improvements  made  to  Kingston 
academy,  Ulster  academy,  schools  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  11  md  15, 
city  of  Kingston;  Nos.  1  and  2,  town  of  Kingston;  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5 
and  7,  town  of  Ulster;  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  5,  6,  7  and  9,  town  of  Hurley,  and 
schools  A,  B  and  C,  in  union  free  school  district  No.  10,  in  the 
village  of  Saugerties. 

Teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  each  quarter. 

Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  observed.  Eighty-six  trees  were 
planted  in  school  grounds. 

Kingston  academy,  Ulster  academy  and  union  free  school 
district  No.  10,  Saugerties  should  have  manual  training  depart¬ 
ments,  with  tool  work.  Kindergartens  should  be  established  in 
the  city  of  Kingston  and  the  village  of  Saugerties. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  his  assistants,  also  the  cheerful 
co-operation  of  teachers,  to  whose  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  schools  is  largely  due. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
George  Terwilltger,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school . 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  ti  oes 
planted,  1803. 

Esopus  . 

16 

14 

21 

945 

85.289 

$13,485 

1,510.411 

$2,833  26 

$6,764  47 

10 

Gardiner . 

9 

8 

9 

404 

34,640 

5,435 

651,467 

1,224  85 

2,250  27 

5 

Floyd . 

9 

7- 

13 

544 

49,674 

8,450 

532.055 

1,779  25 

3,116  01 

9 

Marbletown  .... 

14 

17 

18 

863 

72,990 

13,100 

668,346 

2,465  42 

4,113  99 

9 

Marlborough  ... 

8 

8 

13 

632 

58,589 

18,075 

617,929 

1,900  09 

5,666  04 

4 

New  Paltz . 

6 

7 

9 

427 

47.851 

7,075 

433,349 

1,292  14 

841  50 

9 

Plattekill . 

9 

8 

9 

396 

30,737 

5,705 

313,019 

1,179  21 

1,667  84 

10 

Rosendale . 

7 

11 

14 

1.149 

96,144 

18,450 

1,134,999 

2,294  52 

6,017  60 

22 

Shawangunk  . . . 

10 

6 

12 

514 

43,786 

7,125 

648,890 

1,660  55 

3,166  00 

26 

Total . 

88 

86 

118 

5,874 

519,700 

$96,900 

$6,510,465 

$16,629  29 

$33,603  72 

104 

64 
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General. 

Tlie  question  of  attendance,  or  rather  the  lack  of  attendance,  of 
the  children  of  school  age,  is  one  that  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  our  legislators.  I  again  recommend  the  enactment  of 
a  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  limit  of  school  age  should  be 
18  years,  instead  of  21  years. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  urged  upon  teachers,  patrons  and 
pupils  the  propriety  of  having  “  Old  Glory  ”  wave  over  the 
school-house  grounds,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  majority  of 
our  schools  possess  good  flags. 

Much  complaint  is  heard  against  the  great  diversity  of  text¬ 
books.  The  commissioners  of  this  county  have  decided  upon  a 
series  of  text-books,  which  we  shall  recommend  to  trustees  and 
teachers. 

One  new  school-house  has  been  erected  since  my  last  report,  and 
others  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished. 

Several  school  districts  have  school-house  sites  which  are 
entirely  too  small.  I  expect  to  have  these  sites  enlarged. 

High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ULSTER  COUNTY— Third  District. 
E.  C.  Douglas,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Denning . 

10 

6 

10 

233 

15,979 

§2,950 

§63,329 

§1,162  80 

§1,028  78 

4 

Hardenburgh . . . 

9 

14 

9 

217 

16.172 

2,360 

91,474 

1,062  69 

950  07 

8 

Olive . 

10 

23 

18 

60S 

49,682 

7,850 

366.559 

2,178  50 

3,251  38 

28 

Rochester . 

16 

13 

18 

778 

65,327 

11.950 

367,600 

2,305  89 

3,188  94 

108 

Shandaken  . 

13 

22 

16 

643 

59,877 

10,650 

878,977 

2,089  80 

3,092  10 

10 

W  awarsing . 

29 

43 

49 

1,879 

220,963 

42,975 

803,731 

6,749  51 

11,804  95 

30 

Woodstock  . 

7 

8 

8 

337 

30,317 

3,350 

399,750 

1,046  04 

940  69 

10 

Total . 

100 

129 

128 

4,695 

458,337 

§82,085 

§3,471,416 

§16,595  23 

§24,256  91 

198 

General. 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Department  my  sixth  annual  report.  1 
can  conscientiously  state  that  there  has  been  a  steady  advance¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line. 

Teachers  are  generally  progressive  and  interested  in  their  work. 
The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  greater  progress  is  the  indif- 
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ference  of  patrons  of  the  schools  in  some  of  the  rural  districts. 
Trustees  are  elected  whose  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  hire  the 
cheapest  teacher  the  commissioner  will  license  to  teach,  regardless 
of  ability  or  teaching  capacity. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  township  system  will  be 
a  great  improvement  over  the  present  system,  although  I  do  not 
look  for  a  millennium  after  its  adoption. 

I  find  that  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  this  district  are 
opposed  to  its  adoption,  but  believe  that  after  a  tidal  of  the 
township  system  most  will  be  very  loth  to  return  to  the  present 
system. 

A  great  mistake  was  made,  I  believe,  in  the  passage  of  the 
law  changing  the  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting.  "Nearly  all 
the  districts  of  this  commissioner  district  have  a  sole  trustee. 
With  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  August  there 
is  too  much  haste  in  selection  of  teachers;  and  not  only  this,  but 
also  many  districts  wait  until  the  annual  meeting  to  vote  the 
funds  necessary  for  repairs  to  the  school  buildings.  With  the 
meeting  so  late,  there  is  not  the  time  needful  for  these  repairs 
before  school  should  commence.  The  annual  school  meetings 
should  be  held  not  later  than  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  in  my 
opinion. 

Allow  me  here  to  extend  to  the  Department  assurances  of  my 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  many  favors  extended,  and  uniform 
courtesy  extended. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


J.  Freeman  Wells,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

I  Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days1  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation 

of  districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Bolton . 

10 

7 

11 

280 

20,879 

$4,675 

$367,350 

$1,319  89 

$1,551  76 

16 

Caldwell . 

6 

7 

9 

308 

24,916 

4,605 

692,155 

1,043  59 

1,655  39 

11 

Chester . 

18 

18 

21 

577 

48,609 

5,895 

339,189 

2,566  75 

3,054  13 

49 

Hague . 

6 

2 

6 

176 

12,954 

1,755 

132,760 

762  25 

1,053  06 

5 

Horic#n  . 

9 

10 

10 

373 

27,393 

2,960 

146,430 

1,270  39 

1,210  89 

20 

Johnsburgh  .... 

20 

8 

20 

677 

51,279 

6,660 

392,331 

2,622  80 

3,395  11 

53 

Luzerne . 

11 

6 

12 

385 

30,957 

6.065 

158,007 

1,497  10 

2,063  33 

19 

■fueensbury  .... 

20 

12 

49 

1,961 

210,837 

82,790 

5,522,254 

7,691  10 

19,486  54 

38 

Stony  Creek  .... 

10 

9 

11 

328 

22,552 

3,035 

72,483 

1,342  32 

1,407  18 

9 

Thurman . 

11 

6 

11 

216 

15,196 

2,475 

74,201 

1,255  17 

1,127  06 

23 

Warrensburgh. . 

10 

9 

16 

424 

45,154 

11,365 

377,975 

2,058  17 

3,082  19 

12 

Total . 

131 

94 

176 

5,705 

520,726 

$132,280 

$8,275,135 

$23,429  53 

$39,086  64 

245 

508  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

General. 

In  submitting  my  sixth  annual  report  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  I  have  to  say  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  Many  buildings  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
new  seats  and  desks,  charts,  blackboards,  etc.  Others  have  been 
repaired  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  new.  School  district 
No.  5,  in  the  town  of  Queensbury,  has  selected  a  new  site  and 
erected  a  fine  and  commodious  building.  There  has  been  some¬ 
what  of  a  change  in  this  county  during  the  last  six  years.  I  will 


give  a  few  comparisons: 

1888.  1893. 

Value  of  school  buildings .  $106,707  00  $132,280  00 

Total  cost  of  schools .  54,134  00  67,857  00 

Expended  for  libraries  .  26  51  1,129  10 

For  teachers’  wages .  33,609  00  48,224  00 

Number  of  teachers  employed .  169  176 

Average  .  200  274 

Number  of  children  attending  school.  .  5,796  5,705 

Whole  number  of  days'  attendance. . . .  440,911  510,426 


While  fewer  children  are  living  in  the  county,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  expenses  by  providing  better  buildings 
and  competent  teachers.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
attendance  of  169,515  days  each  year.  There  are  still  a  great 
many  who  do  not  attend  school  and  others  who  are  so  irregular 
as  to  be  of  no  value  to  themselves  and  a  hindrance  to  others.  In 
my  opinion  there  should  be  a  compulsory  attendance  law  passed. 
A  great  many  of  the  rural  districts  are  very  small,  and  a  move¬ 
ment  has  been  made  this  year  to  dissolve  and  unite  with  other 
districts.  I  have  already  dissolved  five  districts  this  year,  and 
contemplate  dissolving  two  more. 

The  change  in  the  school  law  fixing  the  date  of  school  meeting 
Hie.  fourth  Tuesday  instead  of  the  first,  was  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  good  one.  Trustees  wishing  to  begin  their  schools  early,  so  as 
to  have  a  long  vacation  during  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is 
deep  and  the  roads  impassable,  are  obliged  to  secure  a  teacher 
as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  them  very  little  time  for  repairs. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Since  October  15,  1892,  I  have  held  ten  examinations.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  candidates  have  been  examined,  submitting 
2,597  papers,  besides  the  first  grade,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Department.  The  largest  examination  was  held  January  twenty- 
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first.  Ninety-eight  candidates  attended  and  submitted  576  papers. 
This  large  amount  of  work,  together  with  making  necessary  record 
reports,  and  correspondence  has  taken  a  large  portion  of  my  time, 
and  any  attempt  at  a  general  supervision  is  impossible.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  commissioner  be  allowed  an  assistant  to 
attend  to  the  clerical  work  or  that  another  district  be  organized 
in  this  county.  The  change  in  the  regulation  making  the  second 
grade  examination  hold  two  days  is  a  good  one,  as  most  of 
the  teachers,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  work  required, 
failed  on  part  of  the  subjects  and  were  obliged  to  try  again. 

* 

Grading  of  Rural  Schools. 

Last  year  the  graded  course  was  placed  in  all  the  schools.  A 
portion  of  them  have  found  it  of  great  value.  It  stimulates  the 
pupil  to  do  better  work.  The  teachers  and  pupils  generally  are  in 
favor  of  the  examinations  and  they  should  be  continued  another 
year.  Although  it  causes  the  commission  more  work  and  some 
expense  it  is  sure  to  be  of  benefit. 

Adirondack,  N.  Y.  ! 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Joseph  W.  Barbur,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
DISTRlCr. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

VN  hole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Vulue  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Argyle . 

16 

27 

18 

488 

47,261 

$11,475 

$1,118,691 

$1,907  53 

$2,766  24 

11 

Cambridge . 

13 

19 

13 

3=3 

31,719 

8,625 

1,229,803 

1,596  31 

1,619  38 

27 

Easton . 

18 

35 

18 

408 

30.041 

7,560 

1,316,716 

2,054  1» 

2,276  31 

18 

Greenwich . 

16 

32 

28 

1,125 

119  633 

26,485 

1,860,115 

3,757  35 

6,670  57 

10 

Jackson  . 

10 

15 

10 

234 

19,440 

5,035 

659,688 

1,153  44 

1,189  70 

11 

Fort  Edward.... 

9 

15 

23 

933 

94,164 

32,425 

1,146,589 

3,057  as 

5,201  28 

9 

Salem . 

IT 

19 

23 

633 

65  791 

35,350 

1,335,791 

2,&38  73 

5,282  92 

4 

White  Creek. . . . 

12 

16 

21 

771 

78,797 

30,1:80 

1,439,684 

2,697  92 

6,371  05 

21 

Total . 

111 

178 

154 

4,975 

486  846 

$157,535 

$10,107,077 

$19,063  29 

$31,377  45 

111 

General. 

In  making  this  my  ninth  and  last  annual  report,  I  desire  to  • 
thank  the  Department  for  favors  received  and  for  the  unvarying 
promptness  and  courtesy  with  which  all  questions  have  been 
answered  and  needed  information  given.  I  have  to  acknowledge 
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my  indebtedness  to  the  people,  trustees  and  teachers  of  this 
district  for  their  loyal  support  in  making  all  needed  changes  and 
for  the  many  substantial  expressions  of  their  approval  and  good 
will  received  by  me,  and  in  justice  to  them  would  add  that  what¬ 
ever  success  has  been  met  with  in  school  work  in  this  district 
during  the  past  nine  years  has  been  due  largely  to  the  com¬ 
mendable  spirit  shown  by  them  and  the  earnest  efforts  put  forth 
by  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  public  schools  at  heart. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
W.  H.  Cook,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Dresden  . 

10 

10 

10 

185 

13,996 

$3,635 

$130,799 

$1,134  18 

$1,148  00 

« 

Fort  Ann . 

20 

31 

23 

639 

58,206 

10.535 

664,116 

2,757  39 

2,788  38 

<*  •  •  « 

Granville . 

19 

34 

30 

1,147 

106,650 

25,870 

1,411,245 

3,791  59 

6,826  11 

3 

Hampton . 

6 

10 

6 

154 

11,065 

2,300 

204,244 

695  48 

543  78 

•  •  •  * 

Hartford . 

13 

35 

14 

345 

25,611 

8,195 

665,550 

1.622  38 

1,257  35 

11 

Hebron . 

17 

28 

18 

469 

41,624 

7,490 

983,319 

2,201  15 

2,766  26 

33 

Kingsbury . 

16 

21 

32 

1,376 

153,668 

43,780 

,  1,528,739 

4,131  01 

22,732  75 

27 

Putnam . 

6 

6 

6 

120 

9,183 

1,930 

255,503 

675  86 

740  61 

11 

Whitehall . 

14 

21 

32 

1,468 

149,147 

21,730 

1,215,140 

4,195  46 

8,052  47 

Mu 

Total . 

121 

196 

171 

5,903 

569,150 

$20,048 

$7,058,585 

$21,204  50 

$46,855  71 

107 

General. 

In  this,  the  last  of  my  official  reports  to  the  Department,  I  have 
but  little  to  add  to  those  formerly  rendered.  In  my  opinion  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  “How  shall  we 
supply  our  schools  with  qualified  teachers?”  is  the  teachers’  class 
in  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

We  have  two  in  this  district,  both  of  them  conducted  with  great 
ability.  One,  of  several  years’  standing,  is  at  Sandy  Hill,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  F.  A.  Tefft.  Miss  Tefft  is  one  of  the  strongest 
teachers  in  our  State.  She  is  highly  educated,  of  great  executive 
ability,  loves  her  work  and  is  enthusiastic  in  it.  Above  all,  she 
•  inspires  the  members  of  her  class  with  her  own  spirit  and  they 
accomplish  wonders.  In  all  my  labors  I  have  ever  found  in 
Frances  A.  Tefft  a  wise  counselor  and  a  valuable  assistant.  The 
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school  at  Sandy  Hill  has  greatly  improved  under  her  management 
The  other  class  is  located  at  Whitehall,  and  is  conducted  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Howe.  Prof.  Howe  is  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the 
State.  He  is  original  in  his  conceptions,  has  the  intellect  to  form 
plans  and  devise  methods,  and  an  indomitable  energy  to  carry 
them  through.  He  is  genial,  kind  and  firm.  He  excels  as  an 
organizer,  and  the  Whitehall  school,  under  his  direction,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  piece  of  mechanism,  owning  allegiance  to  one  master  mind. 
Those  who  pass  through  these  training  classes  are  better  teachers 
than  before  they  entered.  By  all  means  push  this  branch  of  your 
work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  people  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  who,  through  a  long  period  of  service  (nine  years),  have  ever 
proven  my  friends.  Their  kind  hospitality  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  their  many  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer  will  go 
into  the  past  as  among  the  pleasantest  reminiscences  of  an  official 
life  that  has  had  much  of  toil  and  harsh  and  unkindly  criticism. 
It  has  been  my  constant  purpose  to  do  right,  regardless  of  friend 
or  foe,  and,  looking  backward  over  the  trodden  pathway,  I  see  no 
place  where  I  have  acted  from  other  motives  than  to  benefit  the 
schools  and  do  justice  to  all.  To  the  Department  I  desire  to 
extend  my  hearty  thanks.  Entering  upon  my  duties  with  no 
experience  in  such  matters,  but  for  their  assistance  so  freely 
accorded,  I  must  have  made  many  blunders.  I  have  ever  found 
the  officials  connected  with  the  Department  courteous  and  oblig¬ 
ing,  and  now,  that  these  official  relations  must  soon  be  severed,  I 

desire  to  extend  to  them  mv  kindest  wishes  and  rnanv  thanks  for 

«/  »/ 

the  multitude  of  favors  shown,  and  for  the  considerate  treatment 
at  all  times  extended  to  me.  Trusting  that  our  great  school  sys¬ 
tem  may  continue  to  make  progress  and  become  still  more  the 
pride  of  the  Empire  State,  I  lay  down  the  work.  My  successor, 
Miss  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  is  well  equipped  for  the  office,  both  by 
education  and  experience,  and  I  trust  that  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  extend  to  her  the  same  kindly  treatment  accorded  to  me. 

Hampton,  N.  Y. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Everett  O’Neill,  School  Commissioner. 


towns  in 

DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  o  f  trees 

planted, 1893. 

Butler . 

10 

20 

12 

344 

34,437 

$5,875 

$577,260 

$1,454  69 

$1,674  65 

12 

Galen . 

IS 

27 

30 

1,225 

126,206 

51,275 

3,267,263 

5,137  70 

8,276  34 

14 

Huron . 

11 

15 

11 

305 

25,32S 

5,245 

817,240 

1,296  38 

1,333  81 

11 

Lyons . . 

13 

18 

32 

1,348 

174,098 

72,575 

2,751,360 

4,966  49 

14,253  63 

18 

Rose . 

12 

17 

15 

504 

43  087 

10,690 

981,340 

1,868  08 

2,427  50 

9 

Savannah . 

12 

29 

17 

458 

51,383 

16,760 

1,248,646 

2,133  23 

11,217  99 

8 

Sodus . 

23 

30 

27 

1,014 

96,960 

19,890 

2,286,830 

3,535  42 

4,337  21 

27 

Wolcott . 

15 

20 

24 

910 

90,725 

20,220 

1,370,529 

3,582  12 

5,146  11 

27 

Total . 

114 

176 

170 

6,138 

642,224 

$202,530 

$13,300,468 

$23,994  11 

$48,667  24 

126 

Condition  of  Schools. 

The  teachers  of  this  commissioner  district  are  doing  excellent 
work,  and  the  increasing  interest  of  trustees  and  patrons  in  the 
schools  is  very  gratifying.  Our  schools  are  greatly  benefited  by 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  pass  the  uniform  examinations  for  cer¬ 
tificates,  it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  for  candidates  to  join  the 
teachers’  classes,  or  attend  the  village  schools,  where  they  are 
instructed  by  college  and  normal  school  graduates,  whose  methods 
they  adopt,  with  proper  modifications,  in  the  common  schools. 

General, 

The  school  buildings,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Twto  fine  school  buildings  have  been  completed  during 
the  past  two  years,  one  at  Lyons,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 ;  the  other  at 
Savannah,  costing  nearly  $7,000. 

The  recent  change  in  the  time  of  holding  school  meetings  does 
not  give  general  satisfaction.  The  newly-elected  trustees  do  not 
have  opportunity  to  select  teachers  for  the  fall  term  with  that 
care  which  their  respective  schools  often  demand. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  progress  made  in  our  public  schools  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  believe  that  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  centralize  and  sys¬ 
tematize  the  work  of  the  school  commissioners,  normal  schools 
and  teachers’  classes,  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  recent 
advancement  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 
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towns  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Arcadia . 

23 

27 

£6 

1,412 

146,718 

$50,225 

$3,034,000 

$5,289  53 

$11,208  96  31 

Macedon . 

13 

17 

15 

525 

56,363 

16,250 

1,945,000 

1,937  02 

2,473  40  12 

Marion . 

13 

18 

14 

523 

45,296 

11,050 

1,349,000 

1,747  03 

3,697  70  16 

Ontario . 

14 

17 

16 

669 

57,001 

11,450 

1,176,000 

2,057  82 

3,446  49  |  24 

Palmyra . 

13 

15 

24 

917 

110, '21 

47,000 

3,008,000 

4,036  59 

9.091  35  |  12 

Walworth . 

11 

13 

11 

477 

42.658 

6,950 

1,132,000 

1,424  95 

1,688  91  12 

Williamson . 

14 

16 

16 

579 

51,6:9 

10,115 

1,019,000 

1,957  80 

2,441  81  14 

Total . 

101 

123 

132 

5,172 

510,426 

$153,040 

$12,663,000 

$18,450  74 

$34,048  62  :  121 

1 

General. 

In  making  this,  my  ninth  annual  report,  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  I  have  but  little  new  to  add  to  former  reports. 
The  schools  are  still  prosperous  and  progressive.  During  the 
past  nine  years  there  has  been  a  gradual,  healthy  educational 
growth.  The  school  property  of  this  district,  by  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones,  has  increased  in 
value  about  $100,000  during  the  past  nine  years.  The  teachers 
are  more  energetic,  enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  their  work,  feeling 
more  the  responsibility  of  their  calling  and  their  duty  to  those 
placed  under  them  charge.  While  the  average  attendance  is  not 
what  I  desire,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  more  the  fault  of  the  parents 
than  of  the  teachers.  A  compulsory  law  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  will  obviate  the  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The 
sooner  we  have  it  the  better. 

The  annual  institute  held  in  April  last,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  McLachlan,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  Professor  McLachlan  is  a  live,  earnest  and  impressive  con¬ 
ductor.  The  teachers  were  delighted  with  him  and  the  instruction 
was  good;  the  teachers  were  so  impressed  with  his  zeal  in  the 
work  and  the  valuable  instruction  given  that  they  returned  to 
their  work  with  the  full  determination  to  do  better  work.  It  was 
a  success. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  —  First  District. 


Chas.  H.  Noxon,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  in 
district. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term.  jj 

Whole  Dumber  o  f 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 

tendance  during 
school  year. 

Valne  of  school  build¬ 

ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 

districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  o  f  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Eastchester  .... 

5 

6 

74 

3,469 

430,941 

$251,000 

$5,804,334 

$10,182  90 

$71,563  03 

8 

Mamaroneck  . . . 

1 

1 

6 

312 

37,521 

56,000 

1,852,760 

919  60 

11,600  00 

7 

New  Rochelle... 

3 

1 

33 

1,858 

232,566 

105,400 

3,227,075 

5,797  84 

40,514  44 

5 

Pelham . 

2 

2 

8 

391 

47,728 

14.500 

1,540,930 

1,263  19 

5,571  98 

2 

Rye . 

5 

7 

35 

1,543 

191,733 

97,500 

2,076.550 

4,741  96 

27,760  97 

7 

Scarsdale . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

34 

2,997 

3,5r0 

535,500 

135  75 

575  00 

•  •  •  • 

W  estchester  .... 

4 

5 

32 

1,454 

172,679 

105,210 

4,600,000 

4,479  37 

36,746  98 

•  •  •  • 

Total . 

21 

21 

189 

9,071 

1,116,173 

$633,110 

$19,637,149 

$27,520  61 

$194,332  40 

29 

General. 

In  submitting  this,  my  first  annual  report  as  commissioner  of 
the  first  district,  I  want  to  acknowledge  my  deep  appreciation  of 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  that  I  have  received  from 
both  the  officers  and  teachers  of  my  district,  almost  without 
exception,  and  also  from  the  Department.  As  will  be  seen  by 
my  statistical  report,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school  in 
this  district  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  district  No.  2,  Westchester,  where  the  large  assembly- 
room  has  been  divided  into  rooms,  and  the  building  is  greatly 
overcrowded.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  in  New 
Rochelle,  Mount  Vernon  and  Rye. 


New  Buildings. 

In  the  place  of  the  old  ram-shackled  school  building  in  district 
No.  1,  Rye,  there  has,  during  the  past  summer,  been  erected  a 
very  fine  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  and  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  October  30,  1893,  it  was  formally  dedicated  by  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  appropriate  exercises.  A  very  fine  school  building  is 
on  its  way  to  completion  in  district  No.  5,  in  Mount  Vernon,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $40,000. 

The  plans  for  a  large  school  building  in  district  No.  1,  New 
Rochelle,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  have  been  accepted,  and  it  is 
to  be  built  at  once. 

There  should  be  no  rest  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  our  boys  and  girls  until  good  high  schools  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  larger  places,  especially  New  Rochelle  and  Mount 
Vernon. 
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Teachers’  Institute. 

The  custom  of  holding  a  county  institute  was  this  year  deviated 
from,  and  we  held  a  district  institute  in  Mamaroneck  during  the 
first  week  in  April,  with  Professor  Stout  as  conductor,  and  Miss 
Rice,  and  Professor  Bugbee,  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  School,  as 
assistants.  It  was  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  institutes  held  in  the  county. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  people  are,  and  have  reason  to  be,  proud 
of  our  schools.  We  believe  we  have  the  cream  of  the  State  for 
teachers,  and  contact  with  them  verifies  this  belief.  All  of  our 
large  schools,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones,  indicate  that  there  is 
energy,  education  and  refinement  at  the  helm,  and  if  they  do  not 
turn  out  energetic,  educated  and  refined  men  and  women,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  scholars  themselves. 

Finances. 

It  can  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  this  district,  that  there  is  no  dis¬ 
position  to  be  penurious  in  the  matter  of  schools.  If  new  build¬ 
ings  are  needed,  they  are  built.  If  new  apparatus  is  needed,  it  is 
purchased.  In  this  district  are  seven  towns,  in  five  of  which  the 
value  of  their  school  buildings  and  sites  is  between  $600,000  and 
$700,000,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  teachers  in  these  five  towns 
is  about  $130,000. 

I  am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  acquires  the  necessary  per¬ 
centages  to  obtain  a  first,  second  or  third-grade  certificate  under 
the  uniform  examination  is  well  qualified  to  teach.  All  examina¬ 
tions  should  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
James  B.  Lockwood,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

1  Districts  with  school- 
'  house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Greenburgh  .... 

10 

16 

37 

1,862 

219,185 

$121,000 

$11,154,079 

$5,807  87 

$34,649  39 

14 

Harrison . 

5 

5 

5 

161 

16,701 

5,950 

1,855.600 

662  43 

2,213  43 

2 

Mt.  Pleasant. . . . 

10 

10 

20 

948 

97,680 

36,850 

2,353.349 

2,734  60 

12,556  80 

8 

North  Castle .... 

7 

7 

7 

269 

23,448 

7,125 

487,397 

937  98 

2,342  30 

8 

Ossining . 

6 

12 

34 

l,2d8 

157,6  9 

68,600 

3,610,024 

4,971  24 

23,788  98 

8 

White  Plains. . . . 

2 

5 

11 

586 

74,895 

40,000 

1,725,30' 

1,632  18 

10,965  39 

.... 

Total . 

40 

55 

114 

5,094 

589,568 

$279,525 

$21,185,756 

$16,746  30 

$86,516  29 

40 
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The  District. 

This  district  contains  six  towns,  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  State  in  territory.  It,  however,  ranks  third  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  its  property,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  second 
district  of  Monroe  county  and  by  Montgomery  county,  which  has 
only  one  commissioner  district. 

The  distinct  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  containing  the 
wealthiest  school  district  in  the  State,  outside  of  the  cities,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  district  No.  2,  town  of  Green- 
burgh,  being  $3,145,130. 

There  was  also  expended  last  year  by  the  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  commissioner  district  the  following  sums,  viz.: 


Teachers’  wages  .  $68,533  93 

Libraries  .  707  39 

School  apparatus  .  2,221  56 

School-houses,  sites,  repairs,  furniture,  etc  .  16,260  77 

Incidental  expenses  .  32,154  97 


Schools, 

Our  schools  have  done  earnest  work  during  the  year,  and  have 
made  substantial  progress.  As  usual,  changes  among  the  teachers 
are  few.  The  number  of  normal  school  graduates  has  increased, 
and  with  few  exceptions  the  teachers  in  the  district  are  well 
qualified  for  their  positions,  either  by  professional  training  or  by 
practical  experience. 

There  is  but  one  teacher  at  present  in  our  schools  who  has 
never  taught  and  he  is  a  recent  college  graduate. 

Principal  Charles  A.  Genung  resigned  last  summer  after  a 
successful  career  of  twenty  years  in  the  White  Plains  school. 

The  board  of  education  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  successor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ralph  Stewart,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  school,  and  a  former  principal  of 
schools  at  Rome  and  Saratoga. 

I 

School-Houses. 

A  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  year  in  district  No.  2, 
town  of  White  Plains. 

District  No.  7,  town  of  North  Castle,  was  obliged  to  procure 
a  new  site  owing  to  the  condemnation  of  the  old  site  by  the 
authorities  of  New  York  city  in  aid  of  its  water  supply.  A  new 
site  was  purchased,  and  as  the  building  was  compara¬ 
tively  new  it  was  bought  from  the  city  and  moved  to  the 
new  location.  A  sufficient  award  will  undoubtedly  be  given  to 
the  district  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  connected 
with  the  removal  without  appropriating  any  money.  At  Elmsford 
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and  at  Unionville  preparations  are  being  made  for  new  buildings. 
Several  schools  have  purchased  new  furniture  at  my  suggestion, 
and  without  compelling  a  resort  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
commissioners  by  law  to  direct  such  purchase. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

Separate  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  for  the  first  time 
last  year.  The  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  White  Hams, 
with  Professor  Stout  as  conductor,  assisted  by  Dr.  James  M. 
Milne,  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice  and  Professor  George  E.  Hardy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association.  The  sentiment  in.  this 
county  has  been  against  district  institutes,  but  the  experience  of 
last  year  did  much  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  teachers.  We 
held  a  veiy  profitable  institute,  and  I  confess  to  a  change  of 
heart  on  this  question.  I  believe  that  far  better  results  are 
obtained  in  a  district  institute.  Professor  Stout  and  Dr.  Milne, 
who  are  always  welcome  in  Westchester  county  did  much  to 
instruct  and  encourage  our  teachers.  The  instruction  of  Miss 
Rice  in  drawing  was  very  highly  appreciated,  and  Professor 
Hardy’s  talks  on  reading  and  literature  were  most  opportune  in 
view  of  the  new  library  law,  which  is  bound  to  work  a  revolution 
in  school  libraries. 

Uniform  Course  of  Studies. 

The  use  of  the  commissioners’  course  of  studies  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  and  extended.  My  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
system  is  fully  justified  by  the  results  observed  by  me  last  year. 
I  attended  at  the  closing  exercises  in  several  district  schools,  and 
presented  diplomas  to  the  pupils  who  had  earned  the  same.  The 
interest  manifested  by  pupils  and  parents  in  the  uniform  course 
was  very  apparent,  and  I  hope  that  the  rural  teachers  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  will  continue  in  the  good  work. 

Annual  School  Meeting. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  Legislature 
changed  the  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting  to  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  August.  Of  course,  the  only  districts  affected  are 
those  having  a  single  trustee.  The  time  is  too  short  between  the 
school  meeting  and  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  enable  a  sole 
trustee  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection  of  a  teacher.  As  I  have 
heretofore  suggested,  the  outgoing  trustee  should  have  the  power 
to  employ  the  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year. 

School  Libraries. 

It  is  too  early  to  notice  the  good  results  that  are  sure  to  follow 
from  the  recent  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  school  libraries. 
In  this  age  of  cheap  printing  and  wide  distribution  of  paper 
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covered  literature,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  boys 
and  girls  should  be  led  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  good 
books  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  study  of  literature.  The 
teacher  will  fail  in  his  duty  who  neglects  this  subject,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  will  afford  every  school  district 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  school  and  district  library  a  power¬ 
ful  engine  for  good  in  the  community.  # 

Conclusion. 

As  this,  my  ninth  annual  report,  is  the  last  one  which  I  shall 
make  to  your  Department,  I  may  be  pardoned  a  few  observations 
in  conclusion.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  holding  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  in  this  district  for  nine  years.  During  this 
period  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  district.  The 
valuation  of  taxable  property  has  increased  $8,000,000,  the  value 
of  school-houses  and  sites  has  increased  $57,000,  and  although 
the  number  of  teachers  is  about  the  same  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  is  $6,000.  The  nine  years  that  have  passed 
have  been  memorable  years  in  the  history  of  education  in  New 
York  State.  They  have  seen  the  successful  introduction  of  the  uni¬ 
form  examination  system  wThich  has  done  so  much  to  uplift  and  dig¬ 
nify  the  teachers’  profession.  They  have  seen  largely  increased 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  professional  training  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Normal  college  at  Albany,  and  four  new  normal 
schools,  besides  the  training  classes  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Teachers’  institutes  have  become  veritable  schools  of 
instruction,  instead  of  annual  holiday  seasons  to  be  enjoyed 
or  not,  as  the  fancy  of  the  teacher  dictated.  The  school  library 
of  our  boyhood  days  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
uniform  course  of  studies  has  awakened  a  new  interest  among 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  cross-roads  schools.  The  new  statutes, 
relating  to  the  care  of  school  buildings  and  outhouses,  have  vastly 
improved  the  condition  of  our  school-houses  and  grounds,  and 
best  of  all  it  is  a  common  sight  to  behold  the  stars  and  stripes 
floating  over  the  school-house. 

A  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  we  are  getting  into 
the  notion  that  the  true  mission  of  the  public  school  is  to  make 
men  and  women  and  good  American  citizens  out  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  The  power  of  the  school  commissioner  has  also  been 
enlarged,  and  the  work  of  the  office  has  correspondingly  increased. 
A  faithful  and  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
demands  to-day  as  never  before,  that  the  incumbent  should  possess 
the  qualifications  that  can  only  result  from  education,  experience 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  school  work,  and  methods  of 
instruction. 
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I  believe  that  the  schools  of  this  district  are  in  a  better  con- 
dition  than  they  were  nine  years  ago,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  they  will  increase  in  power  and  efficiency  from  year 
to  year.  • 

I  have  found  the  duties  of  the  office  both  pleasant  and  con¬ 
genial.  My  relations  with  your  Department,  under  present  and 
former  administrations,  have  been  most  cordial.  The  utmost 
harmony  has  always  existed  between  myself  and  my  associate 
commissioners  of  this  county, and  I  congratulate  the  people  that 
the  valuable  services  of  Commissioner  Adams  of  the  third  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  cause  of  education  are  to  be  retained  for  another  term. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  attend  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners  except 
one,  and  every  meeting  of  the  teachers’  association  in  this  county 
except  one  during  the  last  nine  years. 

The  friendships  I  have  thus  formed  among  the  normal  school 
principals,  institute  conductors  and  school  commissioners  through¬ 
out  the  State,  and  among  teachers  and  other  educational  work¬ 
ers,  have  been  valuable  and  lasting. 

I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  which  have  ever  been  extended  to  me  by  yourself 
and  by  your  associates  in  the  Department. 

I  am  also  under  many  and  enduring  obligations  to  the  people 
of  this  district,  to  the  press,  to  school  officers,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  teachers  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  so  long  and  so 
pleasantly,  for  their  helpful  support  and  loyalty. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  as  the  head 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  Empire  State. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Bedford . 

14 

16 

18 

611 

67,911 

$24,325 

$1,825,250 

$2,421  23 

$5,843  81 

Cortlandt . 

19 

31 

49 

2,484 

29^,852 

100.825 

4,4-  0,383 

7.293  40 

24  818  11 

16 

Lewisboro . 

8 

8 

8 

222 

23.430 

5,690 

852,912 

1,043  89 

1,076  30 

4 

New  Castle . 

8 

8 

9 

268 

28,732 

7,575 

589.183 

1,169  60 

3,059  64 

9 

North  Salem. . . . 

7 

8 

r* 

( 

265 

23,675 

6,675 

743.875 

903  61 

2,925  61 

3 

Poundridge . 

6 

6 

6 

102 

9.809 

2,420 

295.879 

710  02 

783  05 

6 

Somers . 

8 

9 

7 

259 

23,754 

5,925 

955,821 

931  17 

2,542  67 

3 

Yorktown . 

10 

10 

11 

359 

32,814 

9,600 

1,100,466 

1,422  22 

2,916  39 

11 

Total . 

80 

96 

115 

4,570 

508,977 

$163,035 

$10,763,799 

$15,895  14 

$43,965  58 

52 
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General. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  ninety-six  visits  to  the  schools 
in  my  district,  examining  carefully  their  condition  in  regard  to  the 
work  performed,  and  the  spirit  manifested  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

Much  of  the  territory  in  my  district  lies  in  the  rural  yet  pro¬ 
gressive  and  prosperous  part  of  the  county.  Still  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  villages  in  the  interior,  along  the  Harlem  railroad,  employing 
two  or  more  teachers,  in  which  excellent  work  of  a  high  grade  is 
being  done.  Along  the  Hudson  the  schools  are  much  larger,  and 
consequently  are  more  closely  graded,  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  Drum  Hill  and  Oakside  schools  of  Peekskill,  which,  in  point 
of  excellence,  are  surpassed  only  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  schools.  Under  the  trusteeship  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellfeiulle, 
who  has  served  the  Montrose  district  uninterruptedly  for  a  score 
or  more  of  years,  the  school  has  attained  great  proficiency,  and  is 
the  especial  pride  of  all  its  patrons.  The  efficient  services  of  the 
two  teachers,  who  have  been  in  charge  of  this  school  for  several 
years,  have  been  manifested  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  class¬ 
room,  but  upon  the  general  public. 

Much  good  judgment  has  been  exercised  on  the  part  of  trustees 
and  boards  of  education  in  securing  and  retaining  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  teachers  and  principals,  thereby  giving  a  stronger  impulse, 
a  more  complete  system,  and  an  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Several  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  valley  of  the 
Groton  have  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  being  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  streams  affording  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  buildings  at  Mt.  Kisco,  Katonah  and  Croton  Falls  have  been 
condemned  on  this  account,  but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  water  commissioners,  permission  has  been  given  to  continue 
the  school  until  such  time  as  other  accommodations  may  be 
secured.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  board 
will  cause  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts,  and  result  in 
the  erection  of  more  modem  and  better  buildings  than  those 
condemned. 

A  new  building,  having  accommodations  for  two  classes,  has 
been  erected  at  Purdys; the  building  is  neat  and  commodious,  and 
will  afford  ample  facilities  for  good  work. 

While  the  work  in  the  two  large  schools  of  Peekskill,  Oakside 
and  Drum  Hill,  has  been  of  a  high  order,  their  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  the  frequent  removals  of  pupils  from  one  district  to 
the  other,  and  the  desire  for  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  uni¬ 
form  text-books  in  the  schools,  would  naturally  suggest  that  con¬ 
solidation  would  augment  the  educational  advantages  and  dimin¬ 
ish  the  expenditure  incident  to  their  maintenance. 
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Meetings  in  the  respective  districts  Lave  been  held  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  union,  but  the  districts  are  still 
separate.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  schools 
will  work  under  one  board,  one  supervision  and  one  curriculum. 
Much  might  be  said  upon  the  advantages  for  such  a  union,  but,  as 
time  is  a  great  educator,  perhaps  it  is  wise  to  patiently  wait; 
knowing  that  all  good  things  will  come  to  him  who  can  do  so. 

T  ruancy. 

Perhaps  truancy  is  no  more  prevalent  now  than  at  any  previous 
time,  but  it  seems  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  demands  that  the 
education  provided  for  the  child  should  be  received  by  him,  if  the 
State  would  obtain  the  benefit  of  its  outlay  in  his  behalf.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  habitual  truants,  whose  parents  neglect  or  refuse 
to  suppress  the  evil,  find  their  wTay  into  vagrancy  or  crime.  Much 
of  this  might  be  avoided  were  vase  and  judicious  laws  enacted, 
fraught  with  such  power  and  authority  as  will  operate  upon  the 
offender.  When  the  parent  can  be  stimulated  to  sufficient  action 
to  prevent  or  destroy  the  evil  habit  this  always  should  be  done. 
When  the  parent  is  too  indifferent  or  too  powerless  to  effectively 
repress  or  suppress  the  evil,  it  is  far  better  for  the  State  to  exert 
its  power  to  take  charge  of  and  educate  by  authority  than  to  per¬ 
mit  the  child  to  develop  into  a  candidate  for  the  almsrhouse  or 
the  penitentiary.  Legislation  upon  this  subject  is  much  needed, 
and  the  State  should  make  some  provision  for  taking  charge  of 
habitual  truants. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

For  the  first  time,  in  Westchester  county,  district  institutes 
were  substituted  for  one  embracing  the  county.  In  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  third  commissioner  district  the  change  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  who  participated.  The  conductors  were 
able  to  reach  and  interest  the  individual  teacher.  The  teachers, 
especially  the  less  experienced,  felt  that  the  instruction  was  per¬ 
sonal,  intended  for  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest.  We  had 
a  plain,  practical  and  profitable  session,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  county  institute. 

Annual  School  Meetings. 

There  seem  to  me  some  very  cogent  reasons  why  the  annual 
meeting  should  be  held  as  early  as  the  first  Tuesday  in  August, 
and  not  deferred  until  the  fourth  Tuesday,  as  fixed  by  recent  legis¬ 
lation.  Among  others,  I  would  instance  that,  in  districts  having 
but  one  trustee,  a  teacher  can  not  be  hired  until  after  the  annuffi 
meeting.  The  change  of  date  involves  delay  in  arranging  for  the 

GO 
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running  of  the  school  during  the  year,  in  carrying  out  alteration's 
and  repairs  authorized  by  the  annual  meeting  before  school  opens, 
resulting  either  in  retarding  the  opening  or  in  the  confusion  inci¬ 
dent  to  alterations  while  school  is  in  progress. 

Bedford  Station,  N.  Y. 


WYOMING  COUNTY — First  District. 
Frank  C.  Benedict,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTtilCr. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
!>  chool  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 

money  received  from 

State. 

Amount  of  money 

raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 

planted,  1893. 

Attica . 

13 

19 

22 

669 

77,585 

$25,525 

$1,386,045 

$2,833  44 

$4,483  56 

19 

Bennington  .... 

16 

19 

16 

408 

35,491 

7,425 

778,151 

1,864  15 

1,907  15 

30 

Covington . 

8 

14 

8 

220 

24,168 

3,910 

1,355,097 

1,012  72 

1,384  82 

12 

Middlebury . 

13 

13 

17 

482 

36.081 

790 

1,021,711 

2,036  10 

2,627  65 

19 

Orangeville  .... 

6 

10 

6 

178 

16.069 

2,450 

296  *13 

724  62 

701  98 

7 

Perry . 

9 

22 

18 

655 

81,623 

30,200 

1,411,222 

2,952  40 

4,429  24 

18 

Sheldon . 

16 

21 

19 

634 

51,794 

10,125 

1,082,038 

2,399  03 

3,392  11 

26 

Warsaw . 

11 

22 

23 

970 

105,004 

41,950 

2,193,036 

3,030  37 

4,040  59 

16 

Total . 

N 

92 

140 

129 

4,216 

431,815 

$129,485 

$9,523,513 

$16,852  83 

$25,967  10 

147 

General. 

This  closes  my  third,  and  last  year;  having  engaged  to  enter 
into  other  business  the  coming  year,  I  did  not  enter  the  field  for  a 
renomination.  I  have  labored  for  the  advancement  of  the  district 
schools  under  my  charge.  We  have  attempted  to  grade  the  same 
under  the  commissioners’  uniform  examination  system,  and  it  will 
develop  to  a  success,  as  my  successor  has  promised  to  continue 
the  good  work.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  the  rural  districts,  to  earn  a  diploma,  has  compelled  them 
to  follow  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  by 
the  committee.  If  there  can  be  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
missioners,  and  the  Department  at  Albany  to  have  it  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  State,  and  insist  upon  the  work,  a  few  years 
will  see  more  young  men  and  women,  from  our  rural  districts, 
seeking  a  higher  education  through  the  inspiration  received,  while 
working  that  they  might  receive  a  commissioner  diploma,  than 
any  other  one  influence  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  I  trust  its  importance  will  receive  due  consideration  from 
Department  and  commissioners. 
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I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  and  com¬ 
missioners  to  a  fact,  that  I  trust  will  be  given  consideration.  At 
present  those  commissioners  who  are  working  along  the  Jine  of 
the  course  of  study  for  our  district  schools,  place  this  course  of 
study  in  the  school-rooms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  require 
those  who  take  the  examinations  for  third  grade  certificates,  to 
take  an  examination  in  history,  civil  government,  or  drawing. 
Should  they  not  be  required  to  pass,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent  in  all 
subjects,  not  now  required  for  a  third  grade,  that  are  upon  that 
course  of  study?  Either  strike  them  from  the  course  of  study,  or 
require  as  much  of  the  teacher  as  you  do  of  the  pupil. 

As  in  my  previous  reports,  I  still  long  for  the  time  when  the 
township  system  shall  be  a  law  in  this  Empire  State. 

Thanking  the  Superintendent,  members  of  the  Department, 
institute  conductors,  and  brother  commissioners,  for  all  favors 
extended,  I  submit  this,  my  third  annual  report,  trusting  that  the 
educational  interests  of  not  only  this  district,  but  the  whole 
Empire  State  may  be  advanced  in  the  years  to  come. 

Perrv  Center,  N.  Y. 

«/  / 


WYOMING  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
F.  W.  McElroy,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school  - 
house  in  county. 

Number  of  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term, 

Wh  le  number  of 
children  attending 
school. 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites. 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  of  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  of  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Arcade . 

11 

19 

15 

430 

41,940 

$13,660 

$1,041,460 

$1,736  80 

$1,863  74 

27 

Castile . 

14 

20 

19 

462 

52,443 

9,750 

1,414,127 

2,324  10 

3,628  58 

23 

Eagle . 

11 

21 

12 

282 

25,363 

5,630 

636,229 

1,382  80 

1,097  98 

11 

Gainesville . 

11 

22 

15 

528 

57.574 

9,600 

1,047,585 

1,809  03 

3.470  79 

4 

Genesee  Falls. . . 

3 

6 

4 

104 

11,755 

2,600 

245,447 

513  21 

828  55 

•  •  • 

Java . 

10 

13 

18 

459 

37,582 

6  100 

749,007 

1,620  46 

1,945  10 

11 

Pike . 

8 

9 

12 

213 

20,696 

4,450 

6b2,251 

1,074  91 

1,016  98 

11 

Wethersfield. . . . 

10 

10 

21 

251 

20,782 

6,100 

452,752 

1,163  41 

1,065  03 

10 

Total . 

78 

120 

116 

2,729 

268,135 

$57,890 

$6,248,858 

$11,624  72 

$14,916  75 

97 

Condition  of  Schools. 

I  find,  by  comparing  the  school  statistics  of  this  district  for  the 
past  two  years,  that  the  average  attendance  has  been  a  trifle 
better  during  the  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  one.  This,  to  my 
mind,  has  been  due  to  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
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patrons,  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the  grade  of  teachers.  More 
general  work  in  history,  drawing,  civil  government  and  like  studies, 
is  being  done  by  the  rural  teachers,  and  this  seems  to  attract  the 
older  pupils,  and  hold  them  longer  in  the  district  school.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  school  system  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  the  rural  schools.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  are  yet  too  many 
inexperienced  third-grade  teachers  in  our  schools.  The  teaching 
force  is  too  constantly  changing. 

Some  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  but  there 
are  still  many  buildings  in  great  need  of  improvement.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  among  most  people  seems  to  be  that  shelter  and 
warmth  is  all  the  pupils  need.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when 
people  will  leave,  in  their  school  facilities,  the  old  stage-coach 
mode,  and  accept  a  more  convenient  and  comfortable  transit  in 
educational  matters.  The  time  has  fully  come,  in  my  estimation, 
when  every  school  district  should  be  supplied  with  suitable  maps, 
a  globe,  charts  and  a  reasonable  number  of  reference  books. 

Please  allow  me,  at  this  time,  to  express  to  the  Department  due 
appreciation  of  the  many  favors  granted  me  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  to  extend  sincere  thanks  for  the  same. 

Bliss,  N.  Y.  ‘  •> 


YATES  COUNTY 
L.  J.  Barden,  School  Commissioner. 


TOWNS  IN 
DISTRICT. 

Districts  with  school- 
house  in  county 

Number  o  f  official 
visits  made  by  com¬ 
missioner. 

Teachers  employed 
for  legal  term. 

Whole  number  o  f 
children  attending 
school 

Aggregate  days’  at¬ 
tendance  during 
school  year. 

Value  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  sites 

Assessed  valuation  of 
districts. 

Amount  o  f  public 
money  received  from 
State. 

Amount  o  f  money 
raised  by  local  tax. 

Number  of  trees 
planted,  1893. 

Barrington . 

12 

21 

12 

246 

20.591 

$4,775 

§448,575 

§1,375  49 

§1,182  77 

32 

Benton  . 

12 

23 

13 

364 

35,447 

8  650 

1,640.491 

1  619  87 

1,739  88 

12 

Italy . 

11 

16 

11 

249 

22,132 

4,063 

551,915 

1,336  26 

1,201  11 

21 

Jerusalem . 

19 

32 

20 

573 

50,326 

10,245 

1,358,746 

2,490  73 

3,478  32 

22 

Middlesex . 

8 

14 

9 

271 

24,433 

6,340 

631,696 

1,121  93 

1,317  35 

34 

Torrey . 

6 

10 

7 

130 

18,163 

5,950 

762,426 

893  55 

2,158  52 

30 

Milo . 

12 

23 

31 

1,210 

K38,943 

46,126 

2,993,114 

4,318  14 

10,530  41 

53 

Potter . 

12 

23 

14 

470 

44,063 

21,085 

1,0:35,679 

1,868  31 

2,109  57 

21 

Starkey . 

11 

18 

14 

498 

49,676 

11,180 

1,612,814 

1,839  49 

3,533  57 

37 

Total . 

103 

180 

131 

4,063 

403,824 

§118,414 

§11,308,456 

§16,863  77 

§27,311  50 

262 

Condition  of  the  Schools. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are,  on  the  whole,  on  the  advance. 
An  additional  teacher  was  employed,  although  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  school  in  the  county  decreased  255.  The  svs- 
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tem  of  grading  has  been  more  rigorously  adopted  to  the  decided 
benefit  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  general  condition  of  school-houses  and  their  outbuildings 
Is  an  improvement  upon  last  year.  Distinct  No.  11,  Italy,  and 
district  No.  14,  Jerusalem,  made  extensive  repairs.  District  No.  5, 
Starkey,  has  been  reseated  during  the  year.  District  No.  1,  Milo, 
has  erected  and  occupied  a  commodious  brick  annex  of  six  rooms, 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  school  furniture  and  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  to  accommodate  its  third  and  fourth 
grades,  and,  while  closing  one  of  its  smaller  school  buildings,  con¬ 
templates  the  erection  of  another  brick  building  this  year  for 
use  by  a  portion  of  its  first  and  second  grades. 

Teachers’  Institute. 

The  teachers’  institute  for  the  district  was  held  at  Penn  Yan 
under  the  conductorship  of  Professor  A.  S.  Downing,  assisted  by 
Professors  J.  M.  Milne,  J.  F.  Cheney,  and  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice. 
It  was  perhaps  as  earnest  and  enthusiastic  an  institute  as  ever 
convened  in  the  county,  certainly  so  in  the  fullness  and  regularity 
of  attendance. 

Columbus  Day  was  generally  observed  in  the  schools,  by  inter¬ 
esting  and  appropriate  exercises,  notably  in  district  No.  1,  Milo. 
Arbor  Day  was  also  almost  universally  observed. 

The  teachers’  county  association  has  held  four  sessions  during 
the  year  at  convenient  points  in  the  county,  aiming  particularly 
at  practical  work  and  class  exercises. 

A  (county)  principals’  association  was  also  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attempting  to  elevate  the  educational  standard 
of  teachers  in  this  county  and  antagonizing  the  employment  of 
too  numerous  a  class  of  third-grade  teachers  under  the  present 
system  of  obtaining  certificates  whose  intention  is  not  the  per¬ 
manent  pursuit  of  teaching. 

A  change  in  the  statutory  requirement,  that  no  person  under 
the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to  receive  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  would  materially  benefit  the  educational  advancement. 

Gage,  N.  Y.  i 
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5.  HEALTH  AND  DECENCY. 


DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Superintendent’s  Office,  Albany,  June  1,  1893.  ) 

To  School  Commissioners: 

Your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  following  act  with  a 
view  of  having  it  strictly  enforced: 

Chap.  538. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts 

of  this  State. 

Passed,  June  7,  1887;  three-fifths  being;  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York ,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  the  board  of  education,  or  the  trustee  or  trusteeshaving  supervision 
over  any  school  district  of  this  State,  shall  provide  suitable  and  convenient 
water-closets  or  privies  for  each  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  at  least  two 
in  number,  which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other  and  having 
separate  means  of  access,  and  the  approaches  thereto  shall  be  separated  by  a 
substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  officers  aforesaid  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition, 
and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  sufficient  grounds  for  removal  from  office,  and  for  withhold¬ 
ing  from  the  district  any  share  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  State.  Any 
expense  incurred  by  the  trustees  aforesaid  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  act  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  when  such  expense  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  within  which  the  school 
district  is  located;  and  a  tax  may  be  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of  the 
district. 

Commissioners  in  visiting  schools,  are  requested  to  be  particu¬ 
lar  in  the  inspection  of  outhouses  and  water-closets,  and  to  make 
use  of  all  available  opportunities  for  notifying  trustees  that  all 
districts  which  have  not  heretofore  complied  with  the  law  must 
arrange  buildings  as  it  requires  without  delay,  and  thereafter 
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continue  to  observe  its  provisions  or  suffer  the  penalties  which  it 
imposes.  The  official  reports  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year  will  call  for  full  information  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  these 
reports  the  Department  must  take  such  action  as  the  law  con¬ 
templates.  If  commissioners  meet  with  cases  where  a  willful 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  law  is  shown,  they  will  forthwith 
report  the  same  to  the  Department. 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Whether  or  not  it  intended  two  separate  buildings,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  determine.  When  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
it  is  much  better,  and  not  much  more  expensive,  to  erect  two 
entirely  separate  buildings.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  connection 
with  each  school  in  the  State  there  must  be  two  “  suitable  and 
convenient  water-closets  or  privies,”  which  “  shall  be  entirely 
separated  each  from  the  other.”  If  the  two  are  under  one  roof, 
they  must  be  separated  by  such  a  substantial  partition,  both  above 
and  below  the  floor,  as  will  prevent  all  communication.  If  such 
partition  is  not  made  of  brick  or  stone,  it  should  be  a  lathed  and 
plastered  partition,  or  it  should  be  of  plank  ceiled  upon  both  sides. 
A  simple  board  partition  is  not  enough.  In  other  words,  where 
the  two  closets  are  under  one  roof,  they  must  be  as  effectually 
separated  as  though  they  were  in  entirely  separate  buildings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  also  requires  that  there  shall  be 
separate  means  of  access  to  these  places,  and  that  the  approaches 
shall  be  separated  by  a  “  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  height.”  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  manifest.  It  is  to 
screen  the  approaches  and  entrances  from  observation.  It  is  a 
wise  provision  and  must  be  complied  with.  If  there  are  two 
outbuildings  separated  from  each  other  on  the  rear  of  the  school 
site,  there  should  be  a  fence  erected  between  the  two  outbuildings, 
and  another  should  extend  from  this  toi  the  school  building. 

It  is  occasionally  said  that  a  site  is  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  compliance  with  the  law.  Then  the  site  must  be  made  larger 
by  the  acquisition  of  more  land.  The  school  laws  make  ample 
provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  fact  prominent  also  that  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  is  not  discharged  when  the  two  outhouses,  with 
guarded  approaches,  are  provided.  The  law  directs  the  trustees 
to  keep  the  same  “  in  clean  and  wholesome  condition.”  A  failure 
to  do  this  is  as  truly  a  violation  of  the  law  as  a  failure  to  observe 
its  other  provisions. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CKOOKER. 

Super  in  ten  dent. 
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REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  CONCERNING 
COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  LAW  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
“  HEALTH  AND  DECENCY. v 

The  school  commissioners  of  the  State  report  that  all  school 
districts  under  their  jurisdiction  have  complied  with  the  law, 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Third  district  School  district  No.  1,  Sardinia;  No.  10, 
Holland. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

School  district  No.  12,  Oppenheim. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

First  district.  School  district  No.  13,  Plainfield. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

First  district  School  district  No.  14,  Southampton. 
TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 


First  district  School  district  No.  18,  Newfield;  No.  6,  Ithaca. 
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6.  LIST  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


¥  -3 

"COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Albany. 

Mary  J.  Udell . 

Gilbert  L  Merritt . 

Ephraim  H  Parker . 

Charles  Van  Auken . 

James  Heatty . 

Julia  Cullen . 

Ellen  La  Maire . 

Nellie  Egan . 

Daniel  Ryan . 

Ida  S.  Agnew . 

Margaret  R.  Sullivan. . . . 

Henry  Bingham . 

- Turner . 

Allegany. 

Henry  E  idams . 

Wm.  C.  White . 

Chas.  W.  South  worth.. . . 

Colonel  E.  Bun  ten . 

Samuel  F.  Jennings . 

RoyG.  Litchard . 

Mary  E.  Crowley . 

George  Dautremont . 

Will  L.  Ault . 

Victor  Crowell . 

Julia  M.  Dunker . 

Elizabeth  Lang . 

F.  S.  Purtell . 

Orphe  Milmine . 

B.  B.  Brown . 

A.  D.  Howe . 

Asa  Bentley . 

L.  W.  Craig,  A.  M . 

J.  M.  Reed . 

O.  M.  Burdick . 

Miss  C.  L.  Rogers . 

A  J.  Glennie . 

Thomas  James . 

Frank  L.  Peckham . 

J.  E.  Dewey . 

T.  H.  Armstrong . 

Wm.  F.  Allen . 

Jay  Crissey . 

B.  B.  Ackerman . 

Broome. 

S.  Dwight  Arms . 

W.  S.  Murray . 

J.  H.  Crain . 

Glenn  C.  Page . 

James  H.  Keles . 

J.  S.  Childs  . 

A.  R.  Mason . 

E.  E.  Smith . 

D.  S.  Zimmer . 


Fred  Howard . 

D  B.  Zimmer . 

Milton  S.  Dean . 

Anna  O’Loughlin . . . 

Clara  Guier . 

S.  Arnold  . 

Gurtha  H.  Mooers . . 
E.  T.  Graves . 

Cattaraugus. 
Edgar  W.  Curtis  . . . 
Reginald  F.  Penton . 
Walter  S.  Hubbard. 

S.  C.  Hayden . 

Fred  W.  Gray . 


Post-office  address. 


Delmar 
Coeymans 
Coeymans  Junction. 
Voorheesville. 

Green  Island. 

West  Troy. 

West  Troy. 

West  Troy. 

West  Albany. 

Loudonville. 

Menands. 

Guilderland. 

Altamont. 


Canaseraga. 

Rushford. 

Belfast. 

Angelica. 

Almond 

Bishopville 

Short  Tract. 

Fillmore. 

Hume. 

Centerville. 

Wiscoy. 

Black  Creek. 

Caneadea. 

Alfred  Center. 

Andover. 

Whitesville. 

Wellsville. 

Wellsville. 

Wellsville. 

Allentown. 

Little  Genesee. 

Bolivar. 

Ceres 

Richburg. 

>  uba. 

Friendship. 

BeDidere. 

Belmont. 

Scio. 


Deposit. 

Windsor. 

Harpe  sville. 
Sanitaria  Springs. 
Port  Crat  e. 
McClure. 
Whitneys  Point. 
Union. 

Lisle. 

Chenango  Forks. 
Unim  Centre. 
Vestal  Centre. 
Vestal. 

Tri  ngle. 

Port  Dickinson. 
Centre  Lisle. 
Maine. 
Lesters’nire. 


Allegany. 
Delavan. 
Ellicottville. 
franklin  ville. 
Hinsdale. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Cattaraugus— iCont'd). 

William  McKerrow . 

Fox  Holden,  A.  M.,  Supt. 

C.  W.  Evans . 

*\  W  Mundt . 

Arthur  J.  Evans. . . 

W.  H.  Smith . 

Hattie  Smith . 

Alton  H.  Appleby . 

J.  H.  Carfrey . 

G.  E.  Waller . 

J.  V.  Sturges . 

Clarence  Snow . 

Charles  A  Black . 

Hiram  E  Vincent . 

W.  H.  Bigelow . 

Samuel  King . 

Evan  C.  Abbott . 

Myron  L  Day . 

Sarah  Ryder . 

Samuel  Towne . 

Bert  L.  Greene . 

Frank  Heier . 

H.  L  Willis . 

Cayuga. 

Robert  Simpson,  Jr . 

W.  L.  Harris . 

Louise  H.  Allen . 

G.  A.  Jacobs . 

Mrs .  Isabella  Edgew  .... 

D.  D.  Wiggins . 

Charles  Wilde . 

Iva  Kyle . 

Isaac  Devlin . 

Lyman  Bell . 

Mary  Calvin . 

S.  C.  Houghtaling . 

J.  D.  Bigelow,  A.  M  . . . . 

A.  M.  •‘erkell,  A.  M . 

B .  J .  Wrightman . . 

Geo .  B  Lester . 

Frank  Bentley . 

Clarence  Sutton . 

Franklin  Van  Gorder. . . . 

Chautauqua. 

I.  H.  Russell . 

E.  R.  Putnam. ...  . 

J.  N.  Gillies . 

D.  C  Temple . 

E.  F.  Partridge . 

Charles  Hurlbut . 

G.  S.  Genner . 

G.  E.  Neil . 

R.  M.  Pratt . 

L.  B.  Skidmore . 

T.  Lockhart . 

A.  M.  Taylor,  A.  M . 

J.  M.  McKee  . 

A.  C.  Anderson . 

George  Hanley . 

F.  M.  Markham . 

May  F.  Lord . 

W.  E.  Bunten. . . 

P.  E.  Marshall . 

E.  W.  Storms . 

C.  L.  Fuller . 

Wm.  B.  Blaisdell . 

B.  F.  Saxton . 

Geo.  R.  Matthewson . . . . 

J.  S.  Wright . 

L.  F.  Soule . 


Post-office  address. 


Machias. 

Olean . 

Olean. 

Olean. 

Sandusky. 

Portville. 

Westons  Mills. 

Yorkshire. 

Salamanca. 

Little  Valley. 
Cattaraugus. 

West  Salamanca. 
Gowanda. 

Dayton. 

South  Dayton. 
Randolph. 

East  Randolph. 
Leon. 

East  Otto. 

Otto. 

Steamburg. 

Killbuck. 

Great  Valley. 

Weedsport. 

Port  Byron. 

Cato . 

Fair  Haven. 
Meridian. 

Sterling . 

Sterling  Valley. 

Martville. 

Conquest.  • 

Sennett. 

Montezuma. 

Throopsville. 

Moravia . 

Union  Springs. 
Cayuga. 

Seneca  Falls . 
Skaneateles. 
Ithaca . 

Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

• 

Sherman . 

Findleys  Lake. 
Clymer. 

Panama. 

Watts  Flats. 
Brokenstraw. 
Ashville. 
Lakewood. 

Busti. 

Chautauqua. 

Mayville. 

Westfield. 

Silver  Creek. 

Forestville. 

Brocton. 

Ripley. 

Fredonia. 
Sinclairvllle. 
Frewsburg . 
Ellington . 

Cherry  Creek. 
Kennedy . 
cassadaga. 
Stockton. 
Falconer. 

Gerry. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Chenango. 

Elbert  W.  Griffith,  M.  S. 
Stamford  J  Gibson,  B.  S. 
Wm.  M.  Bennett,  A.  M. 

Chas.  Loomis.  A.  M _ 

Arthur  C.  Nute . 

Edwin  D.  Morgan . 

LaMott  Rue . 

Fanny  E.  31iller . 

Leon  B.  Burdick . 

W.  D.  Morse . 

F.  W.  Crumb . 

Wm.  N.  Harris. . 

H.  P.  Gallinger . 

John  H.  Murray . 

Chemung. 

Peter  T.  Marshall . 

George  H,  Kingsbury. . . 

Jess  S.  Kellogg . 

Timothy  T .  Fallon . 

Edward  McKinney . 

Anna  Huber . 

Smith  J .  Howe . 

Clinton. 

James  G.  Riggs,  A.  M., 

Supt . 

Helen  D.  Woodward.... 
Sara  J.  Stewart . 

M.  Kate  Sperry . 

W.  H.  Phillips . 

Alsa  E.  Ames . 

Ruth  E.  Newcomb . 

Mary  B .  Grierson . 

Lillian  H.  Stiles . 

L.  I*  Landers . 

Tallmadge  Davidson 

N.  S.  McCarland . 

Ellen  Downs . 

May  M.  Rowell . 

Myra  J.  Butler . 

Warner  J.  Morse . 

William  H.  Carr . 

Edwin  L.  Bebee . 


Charles  E.  Duffy . 

. Maneely . 

Herbert  W.  Kingsbury.. 

Evalena  Letson  . 

Sarah  E .  Morgan . 

Frank  Chisholm . 

Columbia 

Charles  F.  Randall . 

H.  R.  Norton . 

Ezbon  A.  Smith . 

Charles  R.  Traver . 

N.  W.  Shed . 

Agnes  Rose  . ., . 

T.  Frank  Niles . 

Frederick  C.  Stanley . . . 

Frank  E.  Drumrn . 

Chas.  Lindsey . 

Olin  B.  Sylvester . 

Oscar  E.  Coburn . 

Benjamin  J.  Stanton  . . . . 

Allen  E.  Clapper . 

Stanton  B.  Smith . 

Myron  W.  Thompson  . . . 

Richard  W.  Evans . 

Sarah  L.  Dennis . 

Mary  Scott . 

Frank  H.  Wood . 


Post-office  address. 

COUNTY  AND  NAME.  ! 

Norwich. 

Cortland . 

Geo.  Bailey . 

Norwich. 

C.  V.  Coon . 

New  Berlin. 

Willis  Ingalls . 

New  Berlin . 

Lewis  H .  Tuthill . 

Sherburne. 

Miles  G.  Spaulding . 

Smyrna. 

Irving  S.  Sears . 

j  Plymouth. 

Adell  Angree . 

South  Otselic. 

North  Pitcher. 

Delaware. 

Af  ton . 

Jas.  R.  Fairgrieve,  A.  31. 

Bainbridge. 

Frank  Goreth.  A .  B . j 

Greene. 

Lincoln  R.  Long . 

Oxford. 

J.  Howard  Whitney - 

Smithville  Flats. 

George  E.  Baxter . 

Horseheads. 

William  Johnston . 

Edgar  P.  Eaton . 

Josie  D.  Gilleth . 

Breeport. 

Avery  W .  Skinner . 

Erin. 

Lula  Burns . 

VanEtten. 

John  S.  Taylor . 

Chemung. 

|  Andrew  J.  Nicoll . | 

Pine  Valley. 

W.  D.  Graves,  Ph.  D... 

Southport. 

Webster  31.  Bouton . 

Plattsburgh. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Lewis . 

James  T.  Brewster . 

John  T.  Smith . 

James  A.  Tooley . 

Plattsburgh . 
Plattsburgh . 

Dutchess. 

Plattsburgh. 

Herbert  Pinckney . 

Plattsburgh. 

i  G.  R  3Iiller . 

Plattsburgh . 

Edward  B.  Du3Iond . 

Plattsburgh. 

Eugene  S  Haight . 

Platts- burgh. 

Plattsburgh  < 

Prof.  Samuel  3Iansfield. 

Keeseville. 

Jennie  F.  Hoyt . 

Clintonville . 

John  A  Loope  . 

Penn. 

Philip  J.  Sherman . | 

Schuyler  Falls. 

Nellie  E.  Guffin . 

Morrisonville. 

J  David  J  Keat or . j 

Dannemora. 

Sebastian  D  Wheeler  ... 

Lyon  Mountain. 

William  Taft . 

Rouses  Point. 

Andrew  S.  Thompson ... 

Champlain. 

Albertus  A.  Yates . 

Mooers. 

Altona. 

Ada  L.  Smith . | 

Ellenburgh  Center. 

1  Richard  E  Coon . j 

Fllenburgh  Depot. 

T.  S  Barnes . 

Mooers  Forks. 

Edward  Drake . 

West  Chazy. 

George  F.  Norton . 

Ctazy. 

William  R  Tremper - 

Philmont. 

Frank  A.  Elmore  . 

Erie. 

3Iellen  ville. 

F.  J.  Diamond,  Supt . 

Germantown . 

Orson  Warren . | 

Germantown. 

H  W  Adams . 

Burden. 

E.  A.  Parkes . . 

1  Hudson. 

i  George  A.  Smith . ] 

|  Spencertown. 

Burt  Farnswor  h . 

Canaan  Four  Corn’s. 

Charles  Goldsmith . 

New  Lebanon. 

Byron  H.  Heath . 

Chatham  Center. 

Charles  W.  Vandegrift.. 

Val-tie. 

Allen  K.  Hoag . 

Kinderhook . 

S  J.  Sheffield . 

Stuyvesant. 

Julius  H.  Gressman. 

Stuyvesant  Falls. 

Le  Roy  O.  Davis . 

East  Chatham. 

3Iagdalena  Bachmann. . . 

Stottville. 

W.  J.  Sloane  . 

Hillsdale. 

Sr.  M.  Aquinas . 

Robert  W.  Hughes . 

Ghent. 

Niverville . 

Chatham . 

Ira  H.  Vail . 

Post-office  address. 


McGrawville . 

Cortland. 

Marathon . 

Homer. 

Prt-ble. 

Truxton . 

Cuyler. 


Walton. 

Sidney. 

Hancock. 

Downsville. 

East  Branch. 
Croton. 
Masonville. 
Sidney  Center. 
Andes. 

Bovina  Center. 

Davenport. 

Delhi. 

Delhi. 

Bloom  ville. 
Margaret  ville. 
Griffins  Corners. 
Roxbury. 
Stamford. 


Fishkill. 

Matteawan. 

Fishkill. 

Glen  ham. 

Matteawan. 

Wappinger  Falls. 

Hughsonville. 

Millerton. 

Wassaic. 

Amenia. 

Pine  Plains. 

Dover  Plains. 
Pawling. 

Madalin 
Red  Hook. 
Staatsburg. 

Hyde  Park. 

New  Hamburg 

Rhinebeck. 

Wappinger  Falls. 

Rhinecliff. 

Rhiuediff. 

Arlington. 


Tonawanda. 

Akron. 

Alden 

Clarence. 

Williamsville, 

Lancaster. 

East  Aurora. 

Hamburg. 

Angola. 

Orchard  Park. 

Eden. 

Lake  View. 
North  Collins. 
Marilla. 
Ebenezer. 
West  Seneca. 
West  Sene  a. 
Springville. 
Colden. 
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List  of  Superintendents  and  Principals — ( Concluded ). 


COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Erie —  ( Continued ). 

Ira  Livermore . 

R.  Avery  Parsons . 

Louis  L  Shore . 

Frank  B  Wilber . 

William  Pierce . 


Fqqfv 

H.  D.  Hoffnagle,  A.  B. . . 
Benjamin  C  Miner  . 
Wm.  B.  Richmond  . 

W.  Almon  Andrews 
Daniel  Tomlinson. . . 

W.  A.  Russell . 

D.  Newell  Boynton  . 

Prof.  L.  L.  Landers. , 
Prof.  Ezra  W.  Benedict. 
Frank  B.  Bruce . . 

E.  J.  Owens,  A,  M . . 

P.  F.  Burke,  A.  B _ 

F.  Y.  Lester,  A.  B. . . . 

E.  R.  Race . 

C.  Keller . 

L.  R.  Bowdish . . 

W.  G.  Wallace . 

Lucy  Holcomb . 


Franklin. 

Sarah  L.  Perry,  A.  M. . . 
E.  D.  Merriman,  A.  B  . . 


Harlan  Godard 
Lester  W.  Ward  . . . 
C  V.  Donovan  . . . . 

A.  A.  Woodard _ 

Wm.  V.  Clemons  . . . 
Alex.  McDonald.... 

Patrick  S.  Daly . 

James  L  Dunn _ 

Sarah  L  Aldrich  . . 

Anna  L.  Carroll . 

Carrie  Taggett . 


Fulton. 

Wm.  S.  Snyder,  Supt. 
Bert  C.  Van  In  gen  . . . 

W.  Fernando  Hill . 

Nettie  Phillips . 


Genesee. 

John  Kennedy,  Supt 
Emma  Henderson . . . 

Daniel  B.  Albert . 

J .  A .  McArthur . . 

Henry  I .  Barber  . . . . , 
Jesse  L.  Watthart  .. 

Joel  A.  Loveridge _ 

Ella  K.  Avery . 

James  A.  North . 

Hattie  J.  Know] ton  . . 

Willis  S.  Trick . 

A.  H.  Wainman . 

Charles  H.  Stevens. . . 


Greene  . 

Edward  S .  Harris,  A .  M . 

Mabel  Doolittle . 

Louise  Hull . 

Willard  M  Whitney . 

Orrin  Q.  Flint . 

Willard  M.  Van  Dyck  . . . 

Josephine  Corbin  . 

John  G.  Leipold . 

George  W.  Fairgrieve. . . 


Post-office  address. 

COUNTY  AND  NAME. 

.  Collins  Centre. 

Greene  —  ( Continued). 
Anna  C.  Spoor . 

Collins 

A.  A.  Finger . 

North  Collins. 

0.  B.  Baldwin . 

Holland. 

.  Sardinia. 

Glavis  A.  Snyder . 

.  Elizabethtown . 

Hamilton. 

Miss  Chloe  Olmstead  .... 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Beattie . 

.  Essex. 

Robert  Shaw . 

.  Ausable  Forks. 

George  Morehouse . 

.  Lake  Placid 

.  Bloomingdale. 

Herkimer. 

.  Keene  Valley. 

Judson  I.  Wood,  A.  B  . . . 

.  Upper  Jay. 

WaylandE.  Stearns,  A.M. 

.  Keeseville. 

Alden  Jesse  Merrill.  A.  B. 

.  Willsborough. 

Willis  L.  Weeden,  A.  B.. 

■  Jay. 

Thos.  A.  Caswell,  Supt. . 

.  Ticonderoga. 

Marcellus  Oakey . 

Port  Henry. 

John  K  Abrams . 

.  Westport." 

James  F.  Steward . 

.  Crown  Point. 

Abram  G.  Miller . 

.  Mineville. 

James  Eggenburger. .... 

.  Schroon  Lake. 

Ab  am  B.  Crisse . 

.  Crown  Point  Center 

W.  H.  Cone . . 

.  Moriah  Center. 

E.  E.  VVhittemore . 

V.  K.  Barker . 

Malone. 

.  Malone. 

Jefferson. 

Chateaugay. 

Charles  A.  Shaver . 

.  Saranac  Lake. 

Howlett  R.  Smith . 

Fort  Covington. 

Eugene  N  McKinley  .... 

East  Constable. 
Moira 

Wm.  J.  Linnell . 

Charles  M  Pierce . 

North  Bangor. 

Philips  Slate . 

St.  Regis  Falls. 

Wilbur  Phillips . 

Bombay. 

Bangor. 

Brushton. 

Albert  D.  VanAllen . 

Everett  A.  Chick . 

Cora  A.  Littlefield . 

Brandon. 

Mary  M .  Mitchell . 

Dickinson  Center. 

C.  J.  Sargent . 

F.  M .  Littlefield .". . 

Johnstown. 

A.  J.  Montague . 

M.  D  '..reen . 

Northville 

May  Blake . 

Broadalbin. 

E.  M.  Bullock . 

Stratford. 

F.  H.  Lewis . 

Batavia. 

E.  D.  Coon . 

Wm.  Herrick . 

B.  G.  Pooles . 

LeRoy. 

Lottie  Clarke . 

Bergen. 

J.  H.  Christie . 

Corfu 

John  T.  Delaney  . 

Oatsfield. 

Winona  Carver . 

Alexander. 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall . 

Elba. 

Fred  M .  VanCamp . 

Pavilion. 

E.  C.  Ryan . 

Stafford. 

B .  VV .  Al verson . 

Morganville. 

Wm.  F.  McCormick _ 

South  Byron. 

Ella  B.  Foote . 

East  Pembroke. 

M.  F.  Perry . 

Byron. 

Loella  Byrns . 

George  E.  Kelley . 

Charles  D .  Pitcher . 

Catskill. 

Catskill. 

Kings. 

Catskill . 

Jeremiah  Townsend . 

Athens. 

James  I.  Morey . 

Athens. 

A.  J.  Hannas . 

Cairo. 

Moses  Becker.  Jr . 

Hunter. 

Spencer  A.  Wallace . 

Tannersville. 

Miss  P.  L.  Tice . 

Coxsackie. 

John  F.  Harris . 

Post-office  address. 


Coxsackie . 

W  est  Coxsackie . 
Windham. 

Pratt  sville. 


Long  Lake . 
Indian  Lake. 
Long  Lake. 
Indian  Lake. 


llion. 

Mohawk. 

West  Winfield. 
Frankfort. 

Little  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Herkimer. 

Dolgeville. 

Middleville. 

Newport. 

Poland. 

Cold  Brook. 
Salisbury  Centre. 


Clayton. 

Cape  Vincent. 

Three-MileJBay. 

Chaumont. 

LaFargeville. 

Depauville. 

Brownville . 

Dexter . 

Sacketts  Harbor. 

Henderson. 

Adams. 

Adams  Centre. 

Belleville. 

Ellisburg. 

Evans  Mills. 

Black  River. 

Lorraine. 

Mannsville . 

Pierrepont  Manor. 

Rodman. 

Smithville. 

Woodville. 

AlexandriajBay. 

Redwood. 

Plessis. 

Theresa. 

Theresa. 

Philadelphia. 

Antwerp. 

Ox  Bow. 
Spragueville. 
Carthage . 

Natural  Bridge. 
Carthage. 

Felts  Mills. 


Flatbush . 

Parkville. 

Windsor  T  er.  E’kTn. 
Flatlands . 

Canarsie. 

Canarsie. 

Gravesend . 
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Post-office  address. 


Kings  —  ( Continued ) . 

John  R.  Smith . 

Miss  C.  A.  Cox . 

G.  O.  Tappen . 

Thomas  P.  Ryan . 

Michael  P .  Ryan . 

James  M.  Edsall  . 

Wesley  W.  Smith . 

Frank  M.  Bogert . 

G.  B.  Hendrickson . 


Gravesend  Beach. 
Sheepshead  Bay. 
Sheepshead  Bay. 
Woodlawn 
Coney  Island. 
VanPelt  Manor. 
Bay  Ri'lge. 
Blythebourne. 

Ft.  Hamilton. 


Lewis. 


Wm.  H.  Steegar . 

Frank  J.  Barnes . 

Wesley  G.  Knowlton.... 

Helen  M.  Seym<>ur . 

W.  Jay  Andrews . 

Henry  G.  Grubel . 

Fred  A.  Walker . 

Arthur  W  Johnson . 

Helen  M.  Arthur . 

Lena  E.  Barber . 

Peter  E.  Gilligan . 

Jessie  L.  Pettys . 

Leland  H.  Stamford.... 


Port  Leyden . 
Constableville. 
Turin . 
Glendale. 
Lyons  w'alls. 
Port  Leyden . 
West  Leyden. 
Copenhagen. 
Lowville. 
Lowville. 
Harrisville . 
Beaver  Falls. 
New  Bremer. 
Deer  River. 


Livingston. 

Geo.  Cullings . 

Charles  S.  Williams 
Sister  M.  Prudenton 

Albert  Stearns . 

May  E.  Hunt . 

Reuben  J.  Wallace. 
J.  M.  Whitenack... 

Ara  Wilkinson . 

John  DeCamp . 

Louis  Barber  . 

Florence  McDonald . 
DeWitt  Wallace. . . . 

W.  G.  Carmer . 

W.  M.  Robinson  ... 
Arthur  M .  Curtis  . . 

Heman  Miller . 

W.  G.  Walker . 

G.  G.  Scott . 


Lin  wood. 

Livonia. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

North  Bloomfield. 
Avon. 

Geneseo. 

Caledonia. 

Mumford. 

Rush. 

So.  Livonia. 

Cuylerville. 

Dapsville. 

Nunda. 

Mt.  Morris. 
Scottsburg. 
Dalton. 
Springwater. 


Madison. 

Coyle  Tracy . 

Gilbert  Wright . 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Ottoway.. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Jennings... 
Prof.  H.  H.  Douglas.... 

Earnest  Williams . 

A.  E.  Post . 

R.  O.  Cook  . 

N.  P.  Avery . 


Cazenovia. 

New  Woodstock. 

Canastota. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 
Stockbridge. 
Munnsville. 
Bridgeport. 
Chitt'  nango. 


Madison. 

C.  H.  Van  Tuyl . 

Miss  Maud  E.  Antisdel.. 

John  Coleman . 

Dwight  Williams . 

Charles  E.  Osborne . 

Edward  J.  Bonner . 

Ernest  E.  Hinman . 

George  W.  Lang . 

Charles  G.  Allen  .... 
Miss  Frances  I.  Switzer. 

Allen  H.  Wright . 

Will  H.  Shattuck . 

Henry  C.  Ensign . 


Hamilton. 

Earlville. 

Madison . 
Morrisville. 
Brookfield . 

North  Brookfield. 

Leonardsville. 

DeRuyter. 

Eaton. 

West  Eaton. 
Bouckville. 
Erieville. 
Georgetown . 


COUNTY  AND  NkME. 


Monroe. 

E.  J.  Howe . 

Chauncey  Fuller,  Jr . 

Rose  E .  Gibbons . 

John  Brasser . 

May  E.  King . 

Belle  W.  Schauck . 

John  V.  Swarthout . 

Carolyn  L .  Sage . 

Anna  Kidder . 

A.  J.  Gray . 

W.  C.  Tangle . 

Charles  F.  Walker . 

Elmer  G.  Frail . 

Farley  J.  Withington. . . 

James  Fraser . 

John  Greene . 

William  H.  Clark . 

Helen  Blodgett . 

S.  Adella  Pratt . 

Edward  J.  Manley . 

A.  C.  Miller .  . 

Phebe  C.  Palmer . . 

S.  H.  Burnett,  A.  B . 

Nicholas  Lee . 

Kate  Casey . 

Eliza  Knowles . 

Estella  Burlingame . 

Frank  H.  Brown . 

John  DeCamp . 

Montgomery. 

J.  W.  Kimball . 

J.  G.  Serviss,  Ph.  B . 

S  McK.  Smith  . 

R.  H.  Bellows . 

Frank  Yale  Adams,  B.  A. 

H.  E.  Bolton . . . 

George  H.  Hoxie,  B.  A. . 

Charles  A.  Coon . 

R.  S  Roulston . 

James  Baird . 

O.  Nelson  Dresley . 

William  H.  Barkley . 

Arthur  Snyder . 


Post-office  address. 


Webster. 

West  Webster. 

Penfield. 

Irondequoit. 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 

Brighton . 

Rochester. 

East  Henrietta. 
We  t  Henrietta. 
Rush. 

Honeoye. 

Fairport. 

Pittsford. 

Rochester. 

Clifton. 

Clarkson. 

Rochester. 

Gates 

Charlotte. 

SpeDcerport. 

Brockport. 

North  Parma. 

Churchville. 

Brockport. 

Brockport. 

Brockport. 

Scottsville. 

Mumford. 


Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam. 
Canajoharie. 
Fort  Plain. 

St.  Johnsville. 
Fultonville. 
Palatine  Bridge. 
Fonda. 

Rockton. 

Amsterdam. 

Nelliston. 

Fort  Hunter. 
Hagamans. 


Niagara. 

ClintonS.  Marsh,  Supt.. 

Frank  J.  Beardsley . 

Eugene  Hughey . 

Hiram  C.  Hustleby . 

Mary  E.  Walsh . 

Elmer  L.  Manison . 

Mabel  Saxton . 

William  H.  Daley . 

Mame  Pease . 

Katie  O’Malley . 

Frank  V .  Putnam . 

Mary  O’Malley . 

Nellie  Cozzens . 

Ella  Coleman . 

Robert  A.  Taylor . 

Thomas  B.  Lovell . 


North  Tonawanda. 
North  Tonawanda. 
Middleport. 
Wilson. 

Sanborn . 

Lewiston . 

Pekin, 
i  aSalle. 
Youngstown. 
Olcott. 

Somerset. 

Barkers. 

West  Somerset. 
Newfane. 

Suspension  Bridge. 
Suspension  Bridge. 


Oneida. 

E.  R.  Adams . 

Thomas  E.  Hayden . 

Walter  S.  Knowlson . 

E.  E.  Edgerton . 

Cortez  L.  Bailey . 

R.  Johnson . 

Herbert  G.  Babcock. 

Bertha  Vincent . 

Jennie  S.  Belle . 


Vernon. 
Waterville. 
Clinton . 
Clayville. 
Clinton. 
Oriskany  Falls. 
Oneida  Castle. 
Clarks  Mils. 
Sauquoit. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Oneida  —  (Continued') . 

Grace  Brown . 

Frank  W.  French . 

William  H.  Wheeler _ 

Charles  H .  Warfield  .... 

J.  C.  Snyder . 

W.  C.  Goodwin . 

R.  C.  Schermerhorn. . . . 

G.  N.  White . 

D.  D.  VanAllen,  A.  M  .. 

Fred  Swansen . 

D.  J.  Covell . 

O.  J.  Houghton . 

C.  F.  Roberts . . 

W.  A.  Lane . 

A.  M.  Scripture,  A..  M.. 

R.  W.  Hufman . 

L.  G.  Wauful . 

W.  L.  Rowlands . 

Harriett  Mitter . 

Margaret  C.  Smith . 

Flora  Burkhart . 

Onondaga. 

A.  W.  Emerson . 

W.  S.  Lattimer . 

H.  Reed . 

Morrah  M.  Morgan . 

H.  E.  Grant . 

I.  W.  Spencer . 

Alva  Palmer . 

J.  W.  Hooper . 


C.  H.  Taylor . 

O.  D.  Esten . 

Hattie  Spingler . 

DeWitt  Dunham . 

Carrie  M .  Peet . 

Frank  J .  House . 

E.  A.  Winchell . 

Wm.  R.  Alsever . 

Noah  Leonard . 

Jacob  L.  Wright . 

Charles  H.  Armstrong.. 
E.  E.  McDowell . 

C.  R.  Drum . 

H.  Frank  Miner,  A.  M. . . 

David  H.  Cook,  A.  B _ 

Mathew  I .  Hunt . 

Wm.  E.  s till well . 

John  J.  Jewell . 

W.  Hoyt  North . 

Daniel  H.  Pickney . 

Satie  Carroll . 

May  Ranny . 

Ontario  . 

Wm.  H.  Truesdale,  Supt 

D .  D .  Edgerton,  A .  M. . . 

John  H.  Stephens . 

H.  C.  Hewes . 

Walter  G.  Throop . 

Wm.  McClelland . 

Harry  S.  Taylor . 

Herbert  G.  Foster . 

Lulu  L.  Craft . 

Wm.  H.  Thacher . 

Wm.  N.  Greene . 

Albert  Harris . 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Taylor. . . . 

Arthur  E.  Neeley . 

Lawrence  A.  Toepp . 

Burr  W .  Mosher . 

George  Ray  Wicker . 

Levi  N.  Beebe . 


Post-office  address. 


Westmoreland. 
Augusta. 
Knoxboro. 
Boonville. 
Holland  Patent. 
Westernville. 
Lee  Centre. 
Remsen. 
Camden . 

West  Camden. 
New  London. 
North  Bay. 
Durham  ville. 
Whitesboro. 
New  Hartford . 
Oriskany. 

New  York  Mills. 
New  York  Mills. 
York  ville. 
t  hadwicks. 
Stittsville . 


Baldwinsville. 

Jordan. 

Liverpool. 

Camillus. 

•'Syracuse. 

Euclid. 

Belgium. 

Fairm  ount. 
Warners. 
Memphis. 
Elbridge. 

Hard  Lot. 
Plainville. 

East  Syracuse. 

Fayetteville. 

Manlius. 

Cicero. 

Brewerton . 
Manlius  Station . 
Jamesville. 
Lafayette. 

Fabius. 
Skaneateles. 
Onondaga  Valley. 
Mar  cell  us. 

Tully . 

Elmwood  Park. 
Onondaga. 

Soutfi  Onondaga . 
Mottville. 
Marcellus  Falls. 


Geneva. 

Phelps. 

Clifton  Springs. 
Short  sville. 

Port  Gibson . 

Port  Gibson . 
Clifton  Springs. 
Seneca  Castle. 
Gorham. 

Gorham . 

Gorham . 

Reeds  Corners. 
Canandaigua. 
East  Bloomfield . 
Horeoye. 

Naples. 

Victor. 

West  Bloomfield. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME.  Post-office  address.  \ 


Orange 

John  H.  Burrows . 

Nathan  B.  Chase . 

John  W.  Cook . 

Edwin  Cornell . 

Jerome  Denna . 

DeWitt  C-  Dominick . 

Orville  Eichenberg . 

Benjamin  B.  Foley . 

Reuben  Fraser . 

John  J  Jenkins . 

Jennie  Mitchell . 

E.  May  Odell  . . 

!i  . . . 

Anna  D.  Thayer . 

J.  M  Dolph,  A.  M.,  Supt 
j  James  F.  luthill,  Supt.. 

Joseph  T.  Tracy . 

Frank  Wilson . 

Fdwin  H.  Bugbee . 

William  A.  W  ilson . 

S.  W.  Hoffman . 

John  W.  Wiseman . 

W.  D.  Moulton . 

Sanford  A.  Cartright. . . . 

S  E.  DuBois . 

Geo.  W.  Jamison . 

John  H.  DeWitt . 

William  P.  Kaufman.... 

Orleans. 

F.  A.  Greene,  A.  M.,  Supt 
Chas  A.  Hamilton,  A  M. 

A.  W.  Behrend . 

D.  S.  St.  John . . . 

Herbert  A  West . 

AaronS  Budd . 

Henry  Pease . 

John  Filer . 

Homer  Thomp.-  on . 

Edson  L.  Moore . 

Oswego. 

Byron  G.  Clapp . 

Daniel  Mehegan,  Jr . 

Eleanor  A.  Gomon . 

Arthur  W.  Gifford . 

MaryG  Hompe . 

Heuse  T .  Skerritt . 

Jane  Talmage . 

Thomas  O.  Youngs . 

Aro  Dyke . 

W.  F.  Canough . 

A.  G.  Bugbee . 

W.  J.  Somers . 

W.  D.  Rhines . 

H.  J.  Smith . 

T.  D.  Blye . 

Fred  B .  Rich . 

Kiti  ie  I .  Hewitt . 

Mabel  F.  Ames . 

Alice  M.  Bard . 

Maude  M.  YTarney . 

;  Emily  C.  Williams . 

Sylvester  R.  Shear . 

Nora  Austin . 

R.  H.  Snyder,  A.  B . 

|  Roscoe  Sargent . 

Otsego. 

Nathaniel  N.  Bull,  Supt. 

George  K.  Hinds . 

Frank  H.  Wilcox . 

Charles  E.  Ross . 


WashiDgtonville. 
Cornwall-on-Hud. 
Middle  Hope 
Highland  Mills. 
Highland  Falls. 
Walden. 

Monroe. 

Newburgh. 

Montgomery. 

Cornwall 

Newburgh. 

Turners 

Central  Valley. 

Burnside. 

Port  Jervis. 
Middletown. 
Goshen. 

Chester. 

Port  Jervis. 

Middletown. 

Warwick. 

Bellvale. 

Unionville. 

Westtown. 

Sparrow  Bush. 

Pine  Bush. 

Tri-States. 

Otisville. 


Albion. 

Albion. 

Waterport. 

Clarendon. 

Shelley  Centre, 

Hulberton. 

Medina. 

Knowlesville. 

Millville. 

Lyndonville. 


Fulton . 

Oswego  Falls. 
Fulton. 

Oswego  Centre. 
Minetto. 
Hannibal. 
Hannibal  Centre. 
New  Haven. 
Phoenix. 

Parish. 

Central  Parish. 
Cleveland. 
Constantia. 
Caughdenoy . 
Bernhards  Bay. 
Sand  Bank. 
Mexico. 

Mexico. 

Mexico. 

Orwell. 

Redfield. 

Pulaski. 

Richland. 

Sandy  Creek. 
Williamstown . 


Oneonta. 
Burlington  Flats. 
Butternuts. 
Edmeston . 
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Otsego  —  ( Continued ). 

J .  Boyd  England . 

Eugene  G.  Putnam . . 

Herbert  W.  Scott . . 

Charles  A.  Butler . . 

Edson  Fuller . 

Willard  D.  Johnson . 

Elmer  E.  Arnold . 

Edward  E.  Beals . 

Dennis  J .  Kilkeny ....... 

Wellington  D.  Ives . 

F.  M.  Westfall . 

J.  A.  Bassett . 

Strong  Comstock . 

Floyd  S.  Lowell . 

L.  J.  Burt . 

Henry  L.  Tipple . 

Clarence  Coons . 

Clarence  G.  Eldred . 

S.  H.  Lyman . 

Everett  J .  Best  . 

Seward  Wickoff . 

Eliza  Ferguson . 

Putnam . 

H.  S.  Purdy . 

M.  S.  Bennett . 

Henry  Peck . 

F.  A.  Hopkins . 

G.  Barnum . 

Farley  Ricket . 

Malcom  Thomas . 

Queens. 

W.  C.  Ingalls,  Supt . 

Mary  L.  Lyles,  Supt . 

Wm.  N.  Hill  . 

Alfred  V.  B.  Howell  .... 
DeForest  A.  Preston.  .. 

Cora  M.  Gurley . 

Warren  F.  Hannas . 

Wm.  A.  Miller . 

Sarah  C.  Provost . 

Mary  L.  H.  Borland - 

E.  Louise  Newman . 

Lewis  H .  Allen . 

MaryL.  Tompkins  . 

Willard  E.  Jones  . 

Mary  J.  McHench . 

Simon  D .  Replogle . 

Matilda  M.  Robinson - 

Herbert  Smith . 

John  T.  Charles . 

James  W.  Jacobus..:... 

May  F.  Armstrong . 

Anna  Brett . 

F.  K.  Montfort . 

Wm.  N.  Peck . 

Cyrus  E.  Smith . 

William  J.  Kirkpatrick. 

William  J.  Ballard . 

E.  A.  Campbell . 

Mary  R.  Gale . 

Homer  F.  Candee . 

Addison  J.  Wells . 

Theophilus  Johnson . 

Miss  S.  E.  Thorne . 

W.  H.  Dumond . 

Miss  Alma  Huey . 

James  Cullen . 

Hambly  P.  Orchard - 

Arthur  C.  Mitchell . 

Jane  I.  Seely . 

Edward  J.  Bourke . 


Post-office  address. 


Hartwick. 

Laurens. 

Mt.  Vision. 

Milford. 

Portlandville. 

Morris. 

Garrattsville. 

Oneonta. 

West  Oneonta. 
Otego. 

IJnadilla. 

Richfield  Springs. 
Cooperstown . 
Schenevus. 

East  Worcester. 
Worcester. 
Maryland. 
Schuylers  Lake. 
Cherry  Valley. 
Middlefield. 
Springfield  Center. 
Cooperstown . 


Brewster. 
Cold  Spring. 
Carmel . 
Carmel. 
Nelsonville. 
Garrison. 
Patterson .  ■ 


Flushing. 

College  Point. 
Glenwmod  Landing. 
Locust  Valley. 

Glen  Cove. 

Bayville. 
Farmingdale. 
Oyster  Bay. 

Oyster  Bay. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Jericho. 

Hicksville. 

East  Norwich. 

Sea  Cliff. 

Westbury  Station. 
Roslyn . 

Roslyn . 

Port  Washington. 
Manhasset . 

Great  Neck. 
Mineola. 

Little  Neck. 

Bavside. 

Whitestone. 

Woodhaven. 

Glendale. 

Jamaica. 

Corona. 

Jamaica. 

Winfield  Junction. 
Springland. 

Wood  side. 

Jamaica. 

Evergreen . 

Jamaica. 

Middle  Village. 
Richmond  Hill. 
Maspeth . 

Richmond  Hill. 
Laurel  Hill. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Queens  —  ( Continued ) . 

A.  C.  Almy . 

Annie  E.  Hull . 

Leonora  A.  Bed-11 . 

Sarah  Mahaffy . 

Miss  J .  B .  Scouler . 

Maurice  I.  Jewell . 

Carrie  B.  Fish . 

O .  E .  Shaul . 

Ida  Ward . 

E.  A.  Cook . 

Corodon  Norton . 

E.  S.  Redman . 

Emma  Wygant . 

H.  F.  Albro . 

Charles  W.  Oley . 

Thaddeus  S.  Wells . 

William  M.  Fort  ....... 

Loron  M.  Burdick . 

George  H.  Brooks . 

Ada  L.  Wentworth . 

William  M.  Gilmore . 

Fred  DeL.  King . 

Leslie  Smith . 


Rensselaer  . 

R.  Woodley  Wickham  . . 

Louis  F.  Robins . 

George  H.  Quay . 

Byron  Mansfield . 

Charles  R.  Miller . 

Charles  B .  Marrin _ 

Mary  A.  Riley . 

D .  Aaron  Hogeboom .... 
George  D.  Barrington. . . 
J.  Willis  Knickerbocker. 

George  F.  Sawyer . 

Arthur  G.  Clement . 

G.  T.  Cull . 

Sarah  M.  Stoughton . 

F.  D.  Mosher . 

Eliza  J.  Curry . 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Waters . 

E  Cora  Reed . 

Kate  E  Smitfi . 

Nina  Oliver . 

Florence  A.  Morse . 

Margaret  E  Kling . 

Mary  C.  Colburn . 

Helen  H.  Comstock . 

Laura  J.  Brush . 

Homer  Melding . 

J.  W.  Wood . 

Elmer  H.  Morse . 


Richmond. 

M.  A.  Maodonald . 

John  H.  Ryan . 

A.  Hall  Burdick . 

O.  H.  Hoag . 

C.  W.  Sutherland . 

John  J.  Driscoll . 

Charles  F.  Simons . 

Lewis  F.  Denton . 

Timothy  F.  Donovan . . . . 

C.  V  Boughton . 

George  W.  Robinson  . . . . 

J.  W.  Barris . 

Byron  J.  Field. . . 

George  W.  Dickinson. . . . 

C.  W.  Randolph . 

Gould  J.  Jennings . 

N.  J.  Lowe . 


Post  office  address. 


Hempstead. 

Brooklyn. 

Hempstead. 

Corona. 

Merrick. 

Newtown. 

Bellmore. 

Oceanus. 

Seaford 
Floral  Park. 
Bellmore. 
Rockville  Centre. 
Freeport. 
Pearsalls. 
Freeport. 
Springland . 
Baldwins. 

Far  Rockaway. 
Oceanside. 

Floral  Park. 
Valley  Stream. 
Lawrence  Station. 
Far  Rockaway. 


Greenbu3h. 

East  Albany. 
Bath-on-the-Hudsoo 
Castleton . 

Best. 

North  Nassau. 
Albany . 

North  Nassau. 

Troy. 

Schodack  Landing. 
Lansingburgh. 
Hoosick  Falls. 
Schaghticoke. 
Lansingburgh. 

Eagle  Bridge. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh. 

Centre  Brunswick. 

Eagle  Mills. 

Eagle  Mills. 
Pittstown. 


New  Brighton 
West  Brighton. 
Stapleton 
Port  Richmond. 
Castleton  Corners. 
New  Brighton. 
Stapleton . 
Linoleumville. 
Port  Richmond. 
Mariners  Harbor. 
Rosebank. 
Tompkinsville. 
Stapleton. 
Stapleton . 
Greatkills. 

Princes  Bay 
Tottenville. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Rockland . 

Ira  H .  Lawton . 

John  C.  Heyn . 

Andrew  Jersey . 

Emma  Comesky . 

Emory  Rikens . 

N.  P.  Fisher . 

Joseph  K.  Wiles . 

Edna  Brickel . 

N.  T.  Banks  Johnson  ... 

L.  O.  Markham . 

W.  H.  Wilcox . 

Minnie  A.  Phillips . 

John  Gibbs . 

A.  S.  Bush . 

Henry  G.  Knapp . 

L.  E.  Porter . 

Ernest  Williams. ........ 

S.  G.  Firman . 

John  W.  Corey . 


St.  Lawrence. 
Fred  C.  Poster,  A.  M 

B.  S.  O’Neill . 

W.  E.  Andrews . 

Mary  McFerran . 

H.  D.  Hall . 

Bertha  L.  Sheldon . 

E.  L.  Hockridge . 

Charles  Richardson . 

W.  H.  Kinney . 

A.  H.  Wiggins  . 

J.  W.  Rutherford . 

Edwin  F.  McDonald  . . . . 

Michael  H.  Kinsley . 

William  Adams . 

George  Atter . 

John  F.  O’Brien . 

Fred  Smith . 

Frank  M.  Dana . 

Timothy  Crowley . 

A.  B.  Carbun . 

John  Finnegan . 

John  C.  Bliss,  A.  B . 

Horatio  P.  Baum . 

E.  W.  Ensign . 

C.  B.  Avery . 

Jas.  K.  Young . 

Alice  Trumbull . 

Clarence  J.  Austin . 

Clarence  Swan . 

John  C.  Halstead . 

Chas.  Bulson . 

Cathie  M .  Leary . 


Saratoga. 

Miss  Mattie  J.  Cook . 

Lyra  an  B .  Blakeman 

Willis  N.  Hinman . 

Horace  H.  Southwick. . . 

WTilliam  B.  Wells . 

Henry  IL  Kendall . 

William  Franklin . 

Oliver  B  Kipp . 

J.  Mac  Smith . 

Margaret  Berrigan . 

.lames  Kelly . 

A.  M.  Hollister . 

Mary  Jordan . 

O.  H.  Burritt,  A.  M . 

Elmer  Myers . 

Thomas  R.  Kneil,  A.  M: 


Post-office  address. 

COUNTY  AND  NAME. 

Nyack . 

Sparkill. 

Piwmnnd . 

Schenectady. 
Joseph  W.  Moule . 

WmT  J  Becker . 

Frank  B.  Hess . 

Tappan . 

Nanuet. 

Mont  Moor. 

New  City. 

New  City. 

Nyack. 

Haverstraw . 

Erwin  B.  Billings . 

Frances  A.  Underhill. . . . 

Jessie  S.  Horstmann . 

Lizzie  J.  Webber . 

Schoharie. 

Garnersville . 

Solomon  Sias . 

Garnersville. 

A.  S.  Claffin . 

Spring  Valley. 
Suffern 

Wm.  Millias . 

Leonard  Mattice . 

Sloatsburgh. 

Hill  burn. 

Grace  Haydock . 

Carrie  Jones . 

Stony  Point. 
Tompkins  Corners. 
Stony  Point. 

W.  H.  Rvan,  Ph.  B . 

Charles W.  Allen . 

Ulysses  G.  Bates . 

Edmond  Shafer . 

Ex-Comm"r  J.  H.  Mann. 
Merron  Lewis . 

Canton . 

Grant  L.  Bice . 

Colton . 

Lynn  Haliock . 

So.  Colton. 

Milo  D.  Herron . 

Edwards. 

Hiram  D.  Haner . 

Hermon . 

Lisbon  Centre. 
Madrid . 

Russell. 

Schuyler. 

Samuel  S.  Johnson . 

John  Probes. . .  w . 

Morley. 

Rensselaer  Falls. 

Ed.  W.  Updike . 

J .  B .  Fish. . 

Waddington. 

Norwood. 

Herbert  C.  Jeffers . 

Watson  Sargeant . 

Massena. 

M.  Alice  Bailey . 

Winthrop. 

North  Lawrence. 
Louisville. 

Helena. 

F.  Belle  Lyon . 

Seneca. 

Thomas  C.  Wilbur . 

Lawrenceville . 

William  Bum  pus . 

Ft.  Jackson. 

J.  Reed  Snyder . 

Nichol  ville. 

Lewis  H.  Clark,  Jr . 

Parishville . 

Charles  I.  VanLeu . 

Gouverneur. 

Richville. 

William  H.  Good.. . 

George  M .  Ely . 

Heuvelton. 
Morristown . 

Elizabeth  Shaughnessy  . 
Frank  S.  Porter . 

Hammond 
Hailesborough . 
Fowler. 

Fine. 

De  Kalb  Junction. 
De  Kalb. 

Steuben. 

Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Ph.  D... 
D.  A.  Blakeslee,  A.  M.... 
Alvin  G.  Pierce,  A.  M. . . . 
George  Holmes . 

Natural  Dam. 

Levi  R.  Tub^s . 

Charles  J.  Starnes . 

Amanda  Kimball . 

Waterford. 

Frances  Richardson . 

Durward  L.  Razey . 

Mechanicville. 

L.  M .  Rose . ” . 

Stillwater. 

L.  D.  Miller,  Ph.  D . 

Ballston  Spa. 
Galway. 

Saratoga  Spa. 
Saratoga  Spa. 
Saratoga  Spa. 
Saratoga  Spa. 
Saratoga  Spa. 

South  Glens  Falls. 

C.  B.  Miller,  A.  M . 

E.  A.  Rhodes,  A.  M . 

Milton  E.  Gibbs . 

Myron  C.  Plough . 

E  E.  McDowelL . 

William  W  Miller . 

Ernest  Cole . 

Miss  Minnie  Newell . 

Corinth. 

Batchellerville. 

Miss  Jennie  Pooley . 

Loren  S  Minckley . 

Schuylerville. 
Conklingville. 
Saratoga  Spa. 

William  A.  McConnell. . . 
Herbert  Emerson . 

G.  H.  Guinnip . 

Post-office  address. 


Scotia. 

Rotterdam  June. 

Quaker  Street. 

Delanson. 

Schenectady. 

Schenectady. 

Schenectady. 


Middleburgh. 

Schoharie. 

Central  Bridge. 

Howe’s  Cave. 

Gallupville. 

Gilboa. 

Esperance. 

Cobleskill. 

Sharon  springs. 

Richmond  ville. 

Barnerville. 

West  Fulton. 

Breakabeen. 

Fultonham. 

Jefferson. 

Cobleskill. 

Charlotteville. 


Watkins. 

Burdett. 

Water  burg. 

Bennettsbury. 

Havana. 

Tyrone. 

Odessa. 

Catherine. 


Waterloo. 

Waterloo. 

Waterloo. 

Ovid. 

Lodi. 
Farmer. 
Romulus. 
Willard. 
Seneca  Falls. 


Corning. 
Addison. 
Painted  Post. 
Woodhull. 
Gibson. 

Lindley. 

Coopers  Plains. 
Cameron. 
Corning. 
Cameron  Mills. 
Bath. 

Prattsburgh. 

Ilammondsport. 

Wayland. 

North  Cohocton. 
Wallace. 

Avoca. 

Kanona. 

Campbell. 

Curtis. 

Bradford. 

Pulteney. 

Rheims. 

Cohocton, 
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Steuben  —  ( Continued ). 

A.  O.  Tucker . 

W.  R.  Prentice,  Supt. . . . 

J.  B  Hargrave . 

L.  M,  Sackett . 

Frank  Sanford . 

E.  D.  Hamlin . 


A.  D.  Miller . 

Sfffot  T Z 

Well’n  E  Gordon.  Pd.D. 
Chas.  J.  Jennings,  A.  B. 

EYed  H .  Lane . 

George  P.  Armstrong... 

Enos  S.  Wood . 

Frank  Sincerbeaux . 

Robert  E.  Davies . 

Charles  Carpenter . 

Claude  A.  Duvall . 

Egbert  H .  Hulse . 

George  Zoellner . 

Millard  H  Packer  . 

George  H.  Hawkins . 

Mertice  Benedict . 

Elizabeth  A.  Hallock. . . . 

John  W.  Roe . 

EllaM.  H.  Wightman  .. 

George  H.  Heald . 

Omar  Baumes . 

Fred.  N.  Meeker . 

Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Rose . 

Jesse  Johnson . 

Lester  G  Collins . 

H.  W.  English . 

Wilbur  Strong . 

Omar  Baumes . 

W.  H.  Story . 

Elmer  J .  Thompson ..... 

J.  C.  Newton . 

S.  S.  Shaw . 

Carring’n  R.  Stiles,  A.M 

C.  H.  Kernan . 

Calvin  J.  Clark . 

J.  B.  Stocking . 

Willard  S.  French . . 

Mrs.  AnnaC.  Rose . 

Miss  Anna  A.  Rogers. . . . 
J.  J.  Harrison,  A.  M.... 

F.  A.  Johnson . 

W.  Hill . 

E.  A.  Fuller . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burnette. 

Sullivan  . 

O.  Montrose . 

Fred  J.  Hoyt . 

George  D.  Scott . 

David  S.  Strong . 

William  Westfall . 

Fred  Drake . 

Franklin  Kinne . 

Rufus  C.  Malthy . 

Joseph  Taylor . 

A.  W.  Blumburg . 

A .  W .  Abrams . 


James  Hall . 

Libbie  Sprague . 

Tioga. 

Edwin  P.  Recordon . 

EzraJ.  Peck,  A.  M . 

Samuel  K.  Marsh,  A.M. 


Post-office  address. 


Savona. 

Horcellsviile. 

Canisteo . 

Arkport. 

Greenwood. 

Jasper. 

Troupsburg. 

Howard. 


Patchogue . 
Huntington . 
Babylon . 

Say  ville. 

Bay  Shore. 

Port  J  efferson . 

Islip . 

East  Islip. 
Northport. 

Amity  ville. 

Lindenhurst. 

Bayport. 

East  Setauket. 

Centreport. 

Northport. 

Cold  Spring  Harb. 
Bohemia. 

Stony  Brook. 
Setauket. 

Blue  Point. 

Port  Jefferson. 
Brookhaven. 

East  Moriches. 
Centre  Moriches . 

St.  James. 

Stony  Brook. 
Riverhead. 
Mattituck. 
Mattituck. 

Southold . 

Greenport . 

Orient. 

Shelter  Island. 
Amagansett. 

East  Hampton. 
Bridgehampton . 
Bridgehampton . 

Sag  Harbor. 
Southampton . 

Good  Ground. 

Good  Ground. 

W.  Hampton  Beach. 

Monticello. 

Barry  ville. 

Wurtsboro. 

Bloomingburg. 

Phillipsport. 

Callicoon  Depot. 

Narrowsburg. 

Callicoon. 

1  allsburgh. 
Fremont. 

Liberty. 

Rockland. 

Rockland . 
Rockland. 


Owego. 

Owego. 

Spencer. 


COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Tioga  —  (Continued) . 
Philip  M.  Hull,  A.  M. . . . 

Chester  G.  Sanford . 

Frederick  P.  Webster... 

Irving  F  Stetler . 

Oscar  Granger . 

Arthur  E.  Belden . 

Lewis  H.  Carris . 

William  P.  Woods . 

John  H.  Bensley . 

Foeman  E.  Whitcomb  . . 
Kate  Madden . 

Tompkins. 

O.  W.  Wood . 

M.  J.  Fletcher . 

G.  B.  Sickmore . 

Abigail  Tobey . 

C.  O.  Drake . 

J.  Vunk . 

Susan  Church . 

E.  E.  Scribner . 

Amanda  Smith . 

C.  F.  Place . 

A.  J.  Titus . 

TTt  otitr 

F.  A.  Woodward,  A.  M. . 

tora  I.  Hill . 

Mattie  Grant . 

Chas.  H.  Anthony . 

Vianna  Furman . 

John  W.  Gillett . 

Chas.  O.  DuBois . 

Chas.  Sitzer . 

John  W.  Bishop . 

Edwin  P.  Wood . 

Edmund  D.  Warren . 

Peter  StricVler  . . 

J.  Irving  Harkness . 

Charles  M.  Ryon,  Supt. . 
Henry  W.  Callahan,  A.M. 

Franklin  P.  Coons . 

Henry  D.  Darrow.  . 

William  E  Mower . 

John  D.  Murphy . 

William  E  Bunten,  A.  M. 

Henry  Powers . 

Egbert  Lewis . 

Anna  J  Dunne . 

Fred  N.  Moulton . 

Charles  W.  Townsend  . . . 
Christian  F.  Carnwright. 

Ambrose  Lyons . 

George  S.  Meyer . 

Melvin  G.  Rhodes . 

Ophelia  Riseley . 

A.  Eugene  Herrick . 

Mary  E.  Fresn . 

Edward  F  Baldwin . 

Annie  L.  Onslow . 

Charles  Y.  Ryon . 

Howard  F.  VanBuren. . . 

William  J.  Lennon . 

Patrick  H.  Cullen . 

Wilson  R  Failing . 

William  A.  Hearn . 


Ellen  G.  Keane . 

Frank  F.  Gray . 

Earl  Stone . 

Frederick  Coddington. . . 

Peter  N.  Mitchell . 

Luenda  Gregory . 

Albert  J.  Appleby . 


Post  office  address. 


Waverly. 

Candor. 

Newark  Valley. 
Nichols. 

Tioga  Centre. 

Berkshire. 

Apalachin . 

Richford. 

Barton. 

Lockwood. 

Smithboro . 


Groton . 

Dry den . 
Freeville. 
Brookton. 
Etna. 

McLean . 
Slaterville. 
Truman  sbur  gh 
Jacksonville. 
Newfield. 

West  Danby. 

Ellenville. 

Ellen  ville. 

Ellenville. 

Napanoch. 

Ellenville. 

Kerhonkson . 

Accord. 

West  Shokan. 

Shokan. 

Woodstock. 

Shandaken . 

Pine  Hill. 

Phoenicia. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Rondout. 

Rondout. 

Rondout. 

Rondout. 

Saugerties. 

Glasco. 

Malden. 
Rondout. 
Quarry  ville. 

Fly  Mountain. 
West  Hurley. 
East  Kingston. 
Rondout. 

High  Falls. 
Stone  Ridge. 
Rosendale 
Whiteport. 
Creek  Locks. 
Lefever  Falls. 
Binnewater. 
Connelly. 

Port  Ewen. 

Port  Ewen. 

Highland. 

Milton. 

Marlboro. 

Clintondale. 

Wallkill. 

Milton. 
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COUNTY  AND  NAME. 


Post-office  address. 


Warren. 

Sherman  Williams 

R.  C.  Record . 

John  Gick . 

William  Owens. . . . 
May  Gillingham . . . 


Glens  Falls . 
Warrensburgh. 
Luzerne. 
Chester!  own . 
Lake  George . 


Washington. 

W.  W.  Howe . 

Miss  F.  A.  Tefft. . . 


E.  A.  Blair . 

J.  H.  Higley . 

James  G.  Hunt  .... 
James  E.  Potter  . . . 
Frank  D .  Russell. . . 
Clayton  L.  Morey.. 
Wilder  B.  Harding. 
AnnaF.  Robertson 
Mattie  J.  Houghton 
J.  Maude  Wait . 


Whitehall . 

Sandy  Hid. 
Middle  Granville . 
Fort  Ann. 

Smiths  Basin. 

Argyle. 

Cambridge. 

Fort  Edward . 
Greenwich. 
Shushan . 
Thompsons  Mills. 
Middle  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 


Wavne. 

Geo.  W.  Pye . 

John  W.  Robinson . 

Frank  W.  Hawes . 

Frank  L.  Cook . 

Myron  Clark . 

A.  J.  Barber . 

Myron  O  Tripp . 

Dora  B.  Lang . 

May  Van  Valkenberg. . . . 

W.  H.  Kinney . 

Alvin  B.  Bishop . 

Byron  N.  Marriott . 

Edgar  D.  -Niles  . . 

A.  D.  Whitney . 

Chas.  G.  Plumb . 

A.  W  Plumb . 

Clive  D.  Seager . 

Chas.  Emery . 

Bertha  L.  Kansier . 

H.  H.  Hopkins . 

Geo.  Emery . 

Geo.  D.  Sprague . 

Ernest  D.  Co  veil . 


Palmyra. 

Newark. 

Macedon. 

Williamson. 

Newark. 

Ontario. 

Furnaceville. 

Marion . 

Arcadia. 

Lyons. 

C lyde. 

Clyde. 

Wolcott. 

Red  Creek. 
Savannah. 
Savannah. 
Sodus. 

Alton. 

Sodus  Centre. 
South  Butler. 
Sodus  Point. 
Rose. 

North  Rose. 


Westchester. 

A .  D .  Dunbar,  A.  M  . . . . 

John  Millar . 

Adelaide  Norris . 

Wayne  C.  Fox . 

M.  L.  Stanton . 

Lois  A.  Varney . . 

W.  Irving  Bray . 

A.  C.  Douglass . . 

Margaret  M .  Mahoney. . . 
A.  B.  Davis,  Supt . 


Peekskill. 
Peekskill . 

Mt.  Kisco. 
Croton  Landing. 
Katonah. 
Yorktown. 
Montrose. 
Chappaqua. 
Purdy  Station . 
Mount  Vernon. 
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Westchester — QCont'd) 

Isaac  E.  Young . 

John  C.  Rockwell . 

Fred  C.  Bellows . 

Samuel  J.  Preston,  A.M. 

Frank  Ward . 

John  S.  Sprague . 

Isaac  C.  Hill . . . 

William  J.  Millar . 

Miss  Charlotte  Cowler. . . 

John  T.  Quigley . 

Rebecca  Young . 

Mary  Young . 

Charles  E.  Nichols . 

Michael  E.  Devlin . 

Phil.  O’Ryan . 

E.  C.  Wheeler . 

Theresa  M.  Cahill . 

Wm.  H.  H.  Dunn . 

George  E.  Atwood . 

R.  A.  McDonald . 

John  C.  Sturges . 

Alma  L.  Embree . 

John  B.  Cooke . 

Martin  W.  Todd . 

William  E.  S'ocum . 

Nathan  H.  Dumond . 

Daniel  Lillie . 

J.  Irving  Gorton,  Supt. . 

Charles  A.  Benedict . 

Warren  O.  Daniels . 

Ralph  Stewart . 


Wyoming. 

Francis  M.  Smith . 

George  H.  Stratton . 

Silas  L.  Streving . 

NewbenH.  Lewis . 

Carl  Dodge . 

George  Skinner . 

Addison  G.  Merville.  ... 

Carrie  A.  Johnson . 

Leon  Bishop . 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Vaughan. 

I.  B.  Smith . 

A.  M.  Preston . . . . . 

F.  B.  Waite . 

May  E .  Calton . 


Yates. 

T.  F.  Shultz . 

Frank  H.  Hausner 
Edmund  Keefer... 
Edward  Campbell . 

Ruth  Taylor . 

J.  G.  McConnell  . . 
A.M.  Baker . 


Post-office  address. 


New  Rochelle. 
Portchester. 
Mamaroneck. 
Mamaroneck. 

City  Island . 

Rye. 

Pelhamville. 

Eastchester. 

Pelham  Manor. 
Tuckahoe. 
Tuckahoe. 
Tuckahoe. 

Mount  Vernon. 
Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Westchester . 
Williamsbridge. 
Tarry  town . 
Irvington. 

Dobbs  Ferry. 
Tarrytown. 

|  Irvington. 
Hastings-on-Hudson 

North  Tarrytown. 
Pleasantville. 

Sing  Sing. 

Sing  Sing. 

Sing  Sing. 

White  Plains. 


Arcade . 
Castile. 
Gainesville . 
Silver  Spa. 
Bliss. 

North  Java. 

Java  Village. 

Rock  Glen . 

Portageville. 

Pike. 

Warsaw. 

Attica. 

Wyoming. 

Perry. 


Penn  Yan. 

Dundee. 

Dresden . 

Milo  Centre. 

Bellona. 

Middlesex. 

Rushville. 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1.  LIST  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Cities.  Names. 

Albany .  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Amsterdam,*  Union  Free  Sch.  Dist.  No.  8,  J.  W.  Kimball. 
Amsterdam,*  Union  Free  Scb.  Dist.  No.  11,  J.  G-.  Serviss. 

Auburn .  Benj.  B.  Snow. 

Binghamton .  M.  W.  Scott. 

Brooklyn .  Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 

Buffalo . .  Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Cohoes .  Geo.  E.  Dixon. 

Corning* .  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Dunkirk .  J.  W.  Babcock. 

Elmira .  E.  J.  Beardsley. 

Gloversville .  James  A.  Estee. 

Hornellsville* . .  William  R.  Prentioe. 

Hudson .  W.  S.  Hallenbeck. 

Ithaca .  L.  C.  Foster. 

Jamestown .  R.  R.  Rogers. 

Kingston* .  Charles  M.  Ryon. 

Lockport .  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Island  City .  John  E.  Schull. 

Middletown .  James  F.  Tu thill. 


Mt.  Vernon*. . . 
Newburgh. . . . 
New  York. . . . 

• 

Niagara  Falls., 
Ogdensburg.. 

Oswego . 

Poughkeepsie. . 

Rochester . 

Rome . 

Schenectady. . , 

Syracuse . 

Troy . 

Utica . 

Watertown. . . 
Yonkers . 


A.  B.  Davis. 

R.  V.  K.  Montfort. 
John  Jasper. 

N.  L.  Benham. 

Barney  Whitney. 

Geo.  E.  Bullis. 

Edward  Burgess. 

Milton  Noves. 

«/ 

W.  D.  Manro. 

S.  B.  Howe. 

A.  B.  Blodgett. 
Edwin  E.  Ashley. 
George  Griffith. 
Wm.  G.  Williams. 
C.  E.  Gorton. 


♦Cities  still  under  jurisdiction  of  school  commissioners 


2.  REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALBANY. 

C  d arles  W.  Cole,  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1893:  "  1 

Attendance. 

During  the  past  year,  as  well  as  during  the  two  preceding 
years,  the  attendance  of  our  schools  was  very  much  broken  in 
upon  by  the  necessity  of  restricting  so  many  schools  to  single  ses¬ 
sions.  Many  parents  withdrew  their  children  and  sent  them  to 
private  schools  in  preference  to  ours,  because  they  could  then  be 
kept  off  the  streets  and  also  could  get  full  school  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  extent  to  which  this  condition  affected  our  attendance 
will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  during  the  whole 
of  this  last  vear  there  were  seventv-one  (71)  classes  restricted  to 
single  sessions.  With  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  the 
indication  is  that  every  class  in  the  city  will  be  upon  full  time. 
The  following  items  of  statistics  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  principals: 

Number  enrolled : 

Boys  .  6,531 

Girls  . * .  7,034 


-  13,565 

Net  registration  (duplications  deducted)  .  13,164 

Average  membership  .  10,189 

Average  attendance  . 9,989 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  net  registration .  75 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  average  membership . . .  94 


These  figures  show  a  falling  off  in  the  item  of  enrollment  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  (349).  The  average  attendance  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  less  than  last  year,  while  the 
average  membership  is  only  ninety  (90)  less.  The  variations  in 
attendance  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  would  seem  to  indicate 
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that  the  city  is  not  increasing  in  population,  and  that  additions 
to  the  number  in  attendance  will  be  more  likely  to  come  from  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  other  schools  than  from  ordinary  causes.  With 
the  better  accommodations  to  be  offered  next  year  in  the  new 
buildings,  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  somewhat  increased  attendance  and 
a  gradual  return  to  the  figures  of  two  years  ago.  The  best  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  obtain  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  accommodations 
now  offered  and  the  large  attendance  on  private  and  parochial 
schools,  that  something  like  one  thousand  (1,000)  children  of 
school  age  are  not  regular  attendants  anywhere.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  remedied  had  wre  an  efficient  compulsory  attendance  law. 
Efforts  were  made  last  winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  law, 
but,  as  had  been  the  case  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  the 
effort  ended  in  complete  failure.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  a 
measure,  the  propriety  and  justice  of  which  are  not  seriously 
denied,  should  not  be  adopted  very  readily  by  our  Legislature. 
But  all  who  have  had  experience  with  Legislatures  will  testify 
that  laws  based  upon  sentiment  and  wholly  of  an  abstract  or 
moral  nature,  are  very  easily  put  aside  to  make  the  road  clear  for 
political  and  personal  legislation.  Still,  those  in  charge  of  this 
matter  are  by  no  means  deterred  from  farther  effort  and  expect 
annually  to  ask  for  remedial  legislation.  What  may  be  done 
through  a  compulsory  attendance  law  conscientiously  carried  out 
may  be  easily  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  New  York  city: 

“  Although  the  present  law  in  relation  to  compulsory  education 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  nevertheless  the  community  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  improvement  wrought  by  the  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  This  is  shown  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  police 
department  of  this  city  for  the  present  year  with  those  for  the 
years  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  the  tru¬ 
ancy  department  was  organized  and  is  now  acting. 

“  During  the  year  1892,  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  arrested  and  committed  or  held  for 
examination  was  495;  during  the  five  years,  1870-1874,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  was  1,221.  If  we  recall  the  very  large  increase  in 
population  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interim,  we  can  estimate 
very  fairly  the  value  of  the  truancy  department  as  a  deterrent 
influence  upon  juvenile  crime.” 

The  regularity  of  attendance  has  been  practically  unchanged; 
the  per  cent  of  attendance  being  ninety-four  (94)  instead  of 
ninety-five  (95),  the  usual  figure.  The  number  of  cases  of  tardi¬ 
ness  was  7,935  or  3,375  more  than  last  year,  while  the  number 
of  half-day  absences  shows  a  reduction  of  11,388.  These  changes 
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are  largely  due  to  the  half-session  plan,  referred  to  above,  on 
which  so  many  of  our  classes  are  compelled  to  run.  It  will 
take  another  year  and  the  changed  condition  of  school  buildings 
to  get  us  back  to  the  normal  figures  in  these  items. 

The  discipline  and  customary  good  order  of  the  schools  were 
maintained  without  friction.  Corporal  punishment  was  abolished 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  experience  of  the  year  con¬ 
firms  what  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  the  difficulties  of 
school  management  are  lessened  by  disuse  of  the  rod.  There 
were  eighteen  cases  of  suspension  during  the  year;  only  three 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  a  nominal  increase,  when  it 
is  considered  that  suspension  is  now  the  last  resort.  I  believe 
that  none  of  our  teachers  would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  use 
of  corporal  punishment. 

New  Buildings. 

All  the  new  school  building's  whose  construction  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  city  have  been  completed  and  occupied,  with  the 
exception  of  school  No.  6,  which  is,  however,  ready  for  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  used  on  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  first  one  to  be  occupied  was  school  No.  4,  on  the  comer  of 
Ontario  street  and  Madison  avenue.  This  is  a  plain,  substantial 
structure  of  three  stories  and  contains  twelve  school-rooms  and  a 
large  assembly  hall  accommodating  about  one  thousand  (1,000). 
On  the  same  floor  with  the  assemblv  hall  are  two  unfinished 
rooms  which  may  be  used  sometime  in  the  future  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  school.  This  building  is  heated  and  ventilated 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Sinead  system,  and  has  also  a  set  of 
dry-closets.  After  a  year’s  use,  we  have  nothing  but  the  most 
unqualified  praise  to  give  to  the  workings  of  the  entire  system. 
The  teachers,  and  all  who  have  observed,  unanimously  report 
that  the  building  is  amply  supplied  with  pure  and  sufficiently 

heated  air  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  and  that  the  svstem 

«/ 

of  closets  has  withstood  every  kind  of  adverse  criticism  and  test. 

The  building  was  first  occupied  November  1,  1S93,  and  has  an 
attendance  at  present  of  about  three  hundred  (300),  while  its 
accommodations  at  present  are  for  about  six  hundred  (600) 
pupils.  The  seating  capacity  may  be  increased  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  arises,  to  eight  or  nine  hundred.  This  building  was  erected 
with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  plain 
that  within  the  course  of  three  or  four  vears,  it  will  advance 
in  grade  so  as  to  cover  our  full  grammar  school  course  and  will 

afford  all  the  school-room  needed  for  manv  vears.  The  school- 

€/  «/ 

rooms  are  furnished  with  single  desks  of  an  improved  pattern  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  building  are  in  accordance  with 

69 
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the  best  suggestions  of  experience.  The  excellent  character  of 
the  mechanical  construction  of  this  building  calls  for  special 
remark.  The  masons  and  carpenters  and  all  the  other  mechanics 
have  performed  their  work  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  second  building  completed  and  occupied  was  the  extension 
to  the  high  school  building,  into  which  the  offices  of  the  board 
of  public  instruction  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  were 
moved  about  the  first  of  February.  The  completion  of  this 
extension  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  high  school  consider¬ 
ably  and  has  afforded  very  much-needed  class-room.  With  the 

e/ 

additional  room  afforded,  the  high  school  can  now  accommodate 
its  seven  hundred  thirty  (730)  pupils  with  ease  and  stands  ready 
to  take  in  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  more,  should  that,  number 
ever  be  reached.  The  manual-training  rooms  have  been  also 
extended  and  increased  space  given  to  the  gymnasium,  a  much- 
needed  relief  from  the  packed  and  unwholesome  rooms  that  the 
girls  have  been  obliged  to  use  during  recess  for  the  past  five 


or  six  years. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  schools  have  never  been  so 
well  located  as  in  the  new  building,  and  transaction  of  business 
has  been  very  much  facilitated.  The  large  meeting-room  afforded 
the  board  is  not  only  much  more  healthful  and  pleasant  for  them 
but  also  affords  a  commodious  meeting-room  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  of  the  citv.  The  location  of  the  library  in  the  new 
building  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  improvements  effected. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cases  and  the  easy  access  to  the  books 
now  afforded  to  all  who  wish  to  use  the  library  are  specially  to  be 
commended.  Every  book  or  pamphlet  is  within  reach  of  any  one 
without  the  use  of  a  stepladder  or  the  risk  of  a  fall.  Far  better 
facilities  are  given  also  for  the  use  of  the  reference  department  of 
the  library.  The  room  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  one  before 
used  by  being  amply  furnished  with  light  and  by  having  plenty 
of  space  for  reading  tables  and  other  conveniences. 

The  sub-basement  is  used  for  the  storage  of  fuel  and  for  the 
three  large  boilers  which  furnish  the  heat  for  the  entire  structure, 
that  is,  both  the  old  and  the  new  parts  of  the  building.  The  base¬ 
ment,  the  floor  of  which  is  some  five  or  six  feet  above  ground,  is 
occupied  by  the  girls’  manual-training  shop  and  two  large  rooms 
which  are  at  present  used  for  gymnasium  purposes. 

The  first  floor  of  the  new  part  is  occupied  by  the  administrative 
offices  and  the  library,  as  before  described.  The  floor  above 
contains  one  large  study  hall  with  accommodation  for  about  one 
hundred  (100)  pupils,  and  four  recitation-rooms.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  most  satisfactory  improvements  is  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the  high  school,  which,  with  its 
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nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (928)  opera  chairs  and  considerable 
space  in  the  rear,  makes  a  beautiful  audience-room,  in  which  more 
than  one  thousand  (1,000)  people  can  be  comfortably  seated. 
With  the  additional  facilities  afforded  through  the  new  building, 
the  high  school  is  certainly  prepared  to  maintain  its  high  repu ca¬ 
tion  and  to  perform  even  better  than  in  the  past  its  important 
functions  in  relation  to  the  youth  of  this  city. 

Xew  school  Xo.  24  is  very  happily  located,  occupying  the  entire 
square  bounded  by  Delaware  avenue,  Delaware  square,  Morris 
street  and  Lark  street.  With  the  broad,  open  grounds  leading  to 
the  penitentiary  on  its  southern  and  western  sides,  it  has  unob¬ 
structed  light  and  air  on  every  side.  From  the  southern  windows 
the  view  of  the  distant  Helderbergs  and  the  tips  of  the  Cat  skill 
mountains  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  location.  The  build- 
ing  has  the  noble  and  lofty  air  demanded  by  its  peculiar  situation, 
and  while  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  to  external  appearances,  the 
architecture  is  sufficiently  elaborate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
such  a  prominent  location. 

This  school  is  provided  with  twelve  school-rooms,  which  will 
seat  about  six  hundred  (600)  pupils,  and  a  large  assembly  hall  on 
the  third  floor,  opening  from  which  is  a  commodious  class-room 
for  the  use  of  our  teachers’  class.  As  the  school  is  used  as  the 
practice  department  of  the  training  classes,  the  above  arrange¬ 
ment  has  proven  to  be  exceedingly  advantageous,  and,  superior  as 
has  been  the  work  done  in  the  training  class  heretofore,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  with  the  present  facilities  even  better  work  may  be 
accomplished.  This  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
Sinead  plan.  It  has  the  Hvde  automatic  latrines  instead  of  drv- 
closets.  Every  room  is  furnished  with  single  desks  of  an  approved 
pattern.  This  building  was  occupied  May  first,  and  although  the 
season  has  not  permitted  us  to  test  thoroughly  the  heating  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  building,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
from  the  evidence  given  by  partial  tests,  of  their  meeting  all  the 
requirements.  The  attendance  of  this  school,  which  had  run  down 
to  a  very  low  point  on  account  of  half-day  sessions,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  increased  to  a  considerable  degree  on  entering  upon  the  use 
of  the  new  building,  and  all  the  indications  are  that  in  the  fall  i lie 
ample  accommodations  provided  will  be  no  greater  than  necessary 
for  the  number  who  will  wish  to  attend. 

Xew  school  Xo.  6  will  be  occupied  at  the  first  of  the  next  school 
year,  and  at  present  is  nearly  coniffieted.  The  building  has  six¬ 
teen  (16)  school-rooms,  and  accommodations  for  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  (800)  pupils.  Its  accommodation  is  capable  of  being  increased 
by  furnishing  two  small  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  heating 
and  ventilation  are  furnished  by  Fuller  &  Warren  Company,  and. 
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it  is  believed,  will  be  ample  and  satisfactory,  although,  they  can 
not  be  tested  until  the  coming  winter.  This  building,  as  a  whole, 
is  the  finest  of  the  recent  erections.  It  has  an  imposing  front  and 
its  great  depth,  wide  halls,  full  means  of  ingress  and  egress, 
together  with  the  excellent  character  of  the  workmanship  dis¬ 
played  and  the  ample  means  of  lighting  furnished,  render  it  the 
most  cheerful  and  best  appointed  school  building  in  the  city. 

Primary  Instruction. 

A  systematic  inspection  of  the  primary  schools  during  the 
past  year,  conducted  by  means  of  personal  visits  to  a  very  large 
number  of  school-rooms  and  without  the  embarrassing  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  either  a  written,  or  a  formal  oral  examination,  reveals 
a  condition,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  very  satisfactory.  Our 
primary  classes  rarely  exceed  fifty  (50)  in  number  of  pupils,  the 
average  number  for  the  year  being  about  forty-five  (45).  This  is 
a  great  advance  on  the  state  of  things  that  existed  only  a  few 
years  ago  when  it  was  very  common  for  a  primary  teacher  to 
have  sixty  (GO)  and  not  exceptional  for  such  a  class  to  reach  the 
enormous  number  of  eighty  (80).  I  still  think  that  our  average 
is  a  little  too  high,  and  that  a  class  of  forty  (40)  is  as  large  as 
even  the  best  primary  teacher  can  well  instruct.  Again,  all  of 
our  primary  teachers  have  had  a  course  of  special  training,  the 
high  value  of  which  is  shown  in  the  well-planned  and  efficiently 
executed  work  done  by  nearly  all  of  them.  While  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  produce  just  the  effects  that  are  desired 
by  their  instruction,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  leading 
studies  and  there  is  little  to  criticise  and  much  to  commend,  there 
are  some  points  in  which  many  fail.  For  instance,  a  failure 
which  is  quite  common  and  which,  I  think,  comes  largely  from 
a  misapprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the  exercise,  occurs  fre- 
queutly  in  the  management  of  what  is  generally  known  in  prim- 
arv  schools  as  busv-work. 

*/  e/ 

When  it  became  evident,  some  years  ago,  that  no  primary 
teacher  could  handle  an  entire  class  as  a  unit  and  do  any  justice 
at  all  to  the  pupils,  the  plan  was  conceived  of  dividing  up  the  class 
into  several  groups  so  that  the  teacher  might  do  considerable 
individual  work,  while  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  interest  and 
avoiding  disorder,  certain  set  exercises  were  given  to  the  rest  of 
the  class.  Of  course,  it  was  carefully  enjoined  that  all  of  these 
exercises,  which  were  given  the  name  of  busy-work,  perhaps  an 
unfortunate  title  since  it  implies  that  the  only  object  is  to  keep 
the  pupils  employed,  should  be  so  related  to  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher  herself  with  each  group,  that  all  should  be  led  forward 
together.  It  was  intended  that  nothing  should  be  given  to  the 
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pupils  in  the  way  of  busy-work  which  was  not  progressive  and 
which  did  not  convey,  every  day,  something  new  and  tend  to  the 
general  progress  of  the  pupils.  As  long  as  this  was  kept  in 
view,  nothing  but  good  seemed  to  come  from  the  use  of  busy- 
work.  I  find,  however,  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  so-called 
busy- work  has  degenerated  into  a  senseless  repetition  of  things 
before  known;  that,  in  too  many  cases,  the  task  set  consists  of 
the  writing  of  a  certain  number  of  words  over  and  over,  or  the 
copying  of  certain  tables  again  and  again,  until  life  and  interest 
has  departed  and  the  only  object  that  the  child  seems  to  have 
is  to  get  through  with  the  task  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Of 
course,  this  is  all  detrimental  and  needs  to  be  corrected.  The 
most  obvious  remedy  for  the  teacher  is  to  shorten  the  exercises 
of  the  separate  groups  and  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  busy-work  also  have  short  and  frequently  varied  exercises. 
This  direction  seems  to  be  a  simple  one  and  one  that  might  easily 
be  carried  out;  but  the  trouble  with  many  teachers  is  that  they 
have  too  small  a  range  of  subjects  to  draw  upon  so  as  to  furnish 
a  pleasing  variety.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  the  teachers 
themselves,  I  find  that  they  are  ready  to  accept  any  plan  that 
would  seem  to  remedy  the  evil  of  whose  existence  they  are  fully 
aware;  and  that  they  readily  agree  that  these  exercises  should 
be  made  supplemental  to  the  general  work,  and  should  never  be 
given  as  a  mere  task  to  fill  up  the  time,  but  always  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  direct  advancement  of  the  pupils.  To  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  think  out  her  daily  program 
very  carefully  and  see  that  every  part  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
whole  body  of  pupils  shall  be  moving  onward,  and  that  every 
exercise  should  be  a  step  forward.  The  deadening  and  repres¬ 
sive  effect  of  an  exercise  repeated  so  often  as  to  become  purely 
mechanical,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  believed  that  to  effect  a 
cure  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  these  passing  comments.  I 
think  that  these  and  other  defects  in  our  primary  work  are  not 
so  much  owing  to  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  to  a 
lack  of  proper  co-ordination  and  adjustment  of  studies  in  our 
primary  courses. 

Heretofore,  in  formulating  a  course  of  study,  rigid  lines  of 
proposed  progress  have  been  laid  down  in  leading  subjects  and, 
although  most  are  really  so  closely  connected  that  what  is  help¬ 
ful  to  one  line  is  also  helpful  to  another,  too  much  has  been  left 
to  accidental  co-ordination  and  too  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
impart  such  a  unity  to  the  course  that  the  pupils  will  advance 
simultaneously  and  uniformly  on  every  line. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  well  suggested  that  a  course  in  primary 
instruction  should  be  built  around  some  one  subject  as  a  central 
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shaft.  Much  discussion  has  been  had  as  to  what  subject  should 
be  taken  to  which  all  others  should  be  subordinate  and  helpful. 
I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  geography  in  its  broadest 
and  most  general  meaning,  because,  I  think  that  this  subject  lends 
itself  better  than  any  other  to  this  special  purpose.  In  order  to 
do  this  successfully,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
in  our  lowest  grades,  subjects  which  have  scarcely  ever  been 
touched  upon  by  our  teachers.  It  is  evident  that  the  subjects  of 
number,  language  and  drawing  can  readily  be  made  to  illustrate 
the  general  subject  of  geography  in  the  lower  grades,  and  that 
history  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  geographical  study  in 
more  advanced  classes.  I  should  add  to  these,  from  the  beginning, 
biology;  namely,  the  study  of  the  simple  elehients  of  plant  and 
and  animal  life  including  what  we  call  physiology,  to  be  followed 
by  such  a  course  in  physics  as  would  lead  to  an  intelligent  study 
of  physical  geography.  Of  course,  all  instruction  of  this  nature 
should  be  without  the  use  of  text-books  and  entirely  inductive  in 
plan.  The  success  of  such  a  plan  would  depend  entirely  upon  its 
being  based  upon  the  personal  observation  of  the  child  and  would 
be  entirely  defeated  should  the  teacher  ever  yield  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  giving  anything  in  the  form  of  memory  lessons.  The  main 
difficulty  that  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  as  this,  is  the  supposed  inability  of  teachers  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan  successfully,  because  of  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
topics  to  be  introduced.  That  this  objection  is  only  apparent  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  school  systems  whose  teachers  have  had  no  better  chances 
for  special  preparation  than  our  own.  All  the  new  subjects  that 
would  need  to  be  introduced,  form  part  of  our  regular  high  school 
course,  and  should  any  special  study  be  needed,  the  opportunity 
could  readily  be  afforded  in  our  teachers’  training  class.  The 
objection  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  would  necessi¬ 
tate  a  recasting  of  our  course  of  study  is  not  a  serious  one. 
Changes  far  more  radical  have. been  frequently  made  with  ease, 
since  no  course  of  study  has  ever  been,  or  will  ever  be,  framed 
that  has  not  been  constantly  changed  and  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  experience.  To  be  sure,  changes  should  not 
be  lightly  made,  and  those  above  suggested  are  presented  nowr 
with  a  view  to  their  careful  study  and  gradual  adoption,  should 
they  approve  themselves  toi  mature  judgment. 

Kindergartens. 

The  popular  estimate  in  which  the  kindergarten  is  held  was 
shown  emphatically  last  year  by  the  large  attendance  and  the 
considerable  numbers  to  whom  we  were  obliged  to  refuse  admis- 
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sion.  Fifteen  of  these  rooms  were  in ‘operation  during  the  year, 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  school  building  Xo.  0  will  afford  one, 
perhaps  two,  more.  The  board  has  fully  realized  the  impractica¬ 
bility  of  one  teacher  doing  this  kind  of  work  well  with  the  large 
classes  that  have  heretofore  prevailed  and  very  readily  adopted 
my  recommendation  that  hereafter  the  number  of  pupils  in  these 
classes  be  restricted  to  thirty-six  (30).  The  board  also  very  readily 
authorized  the  adoption  of  the  single  session  to  be  held  in  the 
morning  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  order  to  give  the  teachers 
the  much  needed  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  the 
following  day  and  an  opportunity  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
the  children  by  visiting  their  homes  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  their  surroundings.  Heretofore,  our  kindergartners,  with 
the  exception  of  the  partial  course  and  the  small  opportunity 
afforded  for  practice  in  our  teachers*  training  class,  have  been 
obliged  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  their  own  expense  in  a 
private  training  school.  This  has  always  been  regarded  as  too 
burdensome  upon  those  whose  pay  was  not  fixed  with  a  view  to 
such  external  demands;  besides,  although  the  instruction  afforded 
in  the  private  training  school  was  of  a  very  high  character,  it 
was  obtained  slowly  and  somewhat  intermittentlv  and  at  much 
sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience.  This  situation,  however,  has 
been  happily  relieved  by  the  action  of  the  board  in  establishing, 
in  connection  with  the  teachers'  training  class,  a  special  depart¬ 
ment,  wherein,  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  instructor,  a  com¬ 
plete  three  years'  course  is  open  to  those  of  our  kindergartners 
already  employed  who  have  not  had  such  a  course,  and  to  all  who 
may  hereafter  become  candidates  for  like  positions.  With  these 
provisions  for  renewing  our  corps  of  kindergartners,  this  depart¬ 
ment  enters  upon  a  career  of  enhanced  usefulness  that  must  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  our 
school  s  vs  tern. 

e 

Columbian  Exhibit. 

The  question  naturally  crops  out,  when  one  thinks  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit,  whether  such  a  thing  can  actually  be  made.  When 
the  farmer,  or  the  mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer,  prepares  his 
exhibit,  for  the  State  and  county  fair,  he  does  it  with  the  greatest 
convenience,  because  he  has  merely  to  select  the  finished  products 
of  his  labor  and  transport  them  to  the  p>lace  of  exhibition.  As 
the  finished  products  of  a  system  of  education  are  the  men  and 
women  sent  out  into  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  these  products, 
with  all  their  varying  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  can  not  be 
displayed.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to  show  some  of  the  things 
which  are  done  in  the  school,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made 
manv  times  to  shoAV  what  a  school  system  is,  bv  exhibiting  ihe 
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work  of  pupils;  but  as  the  shavings  that  litter  the  floor  of  the 
workshop  are  only  indications  that  the  carpenter  has  been  toil¬ 
ing,  such  exhibits  show  quite  imperfectly  the  real  results  of  school 
work. 

When  it  was  determined  to  prepare  a  State  exhibition  for  dis¬ 
play  at  Chicago,  it  was  also  determined  that  every  locality  that 
prepared  one  should’  do  it  under  strict  regulations,  and  that  one 
or  two  leading  rules  should  be  especially  observed.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  that  the  work  shown  should  be  done  in 
the  school-room,  and  that  the  exercises  of  entire  classes  should 
be  shown;  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  being  alike  dis¬ 
played  in  every  instance.  These  rules  were  conscientiously  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  preparation  of  our  contributions  to  the  State  exhibit. 
The  doubt  which  existed  for  several  months  as  to  the  amount  of 
space  that  would  be  given  to  any  particular  locality  in  the  State 
absolutely  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  exercises  until  mid¬ 
winter.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  consequence  of  this  delay,  very 
many  places  refused  to  contribute  anything.  But  it  seemed  best 
that  Albany,  as  the  capital  of  the  State,  should  not  be  found 
wanting  in  proper  State  and  civic  pride,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
determined  that  there  should  be  an  exhibit,  all  concerned  entered 
upon  the  work  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  preparation  was  completed  within  three  months. 
The  plan  which  was  adopted  for  obtaining  the  various  exhibits 
included  in  its  scope  all  the  kinds  of  instruction  given  in  our 
schools,  from  the  normal  exercises  of  the  training  class,  through* 
all  the  courses  of  the  high  school,  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  and  the  kindergartens.  The  written  work  of  the  pupils, 
bound  up  in  some  twenty-six  (26)  volumes,  the  one  hundred  (100) 
frames  of  drawings,  the  thirty  (30)  frames  containing  photographs 
of  school  buildings,  typical  groups  of  school  pupils,  interior  views 
of  school-rooms,  and  school  work  not  transportable,  four  enormous 
frames  of  manual  training  work  and  several  frames  of  kinder¬ 
garten  work,  constitute  the  general  catalogue  of  the  exhibit. 

Of  the  special  character  of  the  written  work  I  will  only  say,  in 
passing,  that  a  careful  examination  would  show^  any  disinterested 
person  that  the  work  was  certainly  genuine.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  none  of  it  was  too  good  and  that  most  of  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  creditable  to  both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  year,  all  of  the  written  work  was  done  in 
pen  and  ink,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  first-year  work  even  was 
performed  in  this  way.  The  evident  superiority  of  the  pen  and 
ink  work  over  that  done  with  the  lead  pencil  is  a  full  justification 
of  our  custom  of  placing  pen  and  ink  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career.  One  thing  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
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connection,  and  that  is,  that  the  progress  in  written  expression  is 
far  more  satisfactory  with  the  use  of  paper  and  pen,  or  pencil, 
than  by  means  of  slates.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
much  improvement  would  be  made  in  very  many  directions  should 
we  substitute  the  use  of  paper  for  slates.  This  would  involve 
some  additional  cost  for  the  paper  supply,  but,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  wholly  compensated  by  the  gains  made  in  the  direction  of 
order,  neatness  and  exactness.  A  pupil  will  naturally  be  very 
much  more  careful  in  setting  down  what  can  not  be  easily  erased 
than  in  performing  work  upon  a  slate,  where  it  may  be  rubbed 
out  and  replaced  constantly.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  written 
work  shown  by  the  high  school  pupils  was  the  excellent  pen  and 
ink  sketches  that  were  introduced  to  illustrate  and  embellish 
their  efforts.  The  written  class  work  exhibited  was,  in  every  case, 
designed  to  show  not  merely  so-called  results,  but  especially  the 
plan  in  accordance  with  which  such  results  wTere  reached.  To 
this  end,  every  teacher  placed  before  her  class  work  the  portion 
of  the  course  of  study  which  she  was  supposed  to  illustrate,  and 
a  written  account  of  the  special  plan  on  which  her  work  was  con¬ 
ducted.  With  this  preface,  any  intelligent  student  of  educational 
systems  would  get  some  insight  into  the  actual  school-room  work. 
The  great  variety  of  methods  and  devices  described  illustrate  the 
freedom  with  which  our  teachers  are  permitted  to  retain  their 
personality  and  independence. 

The  drawings  necessarily  constitued  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  the  exhibit.  They  caught  the  eye,  and,  we  may  say  with  con¬ 
fidence,  detained  it.  While  art  instruction  is  not  carried  so  far 
in  our  schools  as  in  some  others,  wre  are  confident  that  we  are 
doing  at  least  as  good  wTork  up  to  the  point  reached  as  any  placed 
on  exhibition  from  this  State.  The  drawing-master  and  all  the 
teachers,  for  all  of  them  give  instruction  in  drawing,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  receive  full  credit  for  the  most  pleasing  portion  of  the 
entire  exhibit.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  regular  class-wrork 
in  drawing  of  every  grade  in  the  city  was  bound  up  and  exhibited 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  subjects  were  treated.  This 
enables  any  one,  whose  curiosity  leads  him  in  that  direction,  to 
see  the  work  of  entire  classes  with  its  great  variance  in  excel¬ 
lence,  as  well  as  the  selected  drawings  that  were  exhibited  in 
frames.  An  examination  of  these  drawing  books  and  of  the 
drawing  work  in  general  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  time  to  take 
a  step  forward  and  to  make  a  change  in  the  system  of  drawing 
now  in  use.  Our  drawing-master  concurs  in  this  opinion,  and  I 
suggest  that  he  be  directed  to  look  for,  and  present  to  the  board 
for  adoption,  during  the  coming  year,  some  other  system  of  draw¬ 
ing  which  he  may  become  satisfied  will  improve  the  work  done 
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in  liis  department.  I  also  suggest,  in  this  place,  for  lack  of  a. 
more  appropriate  one,  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  skilled  assistant 
to  aid  in  the  supervision  of  the  drawing.  I  should  say  that  a 
division  should  be  made  of  the  work  in  the  primary  and  gram¬ 
mar  schools  so  that  the  work  of  supervision  may  be  done  with 
more  frequency  and  continuity. 

The  manual  training  specimens  were  confined  entirely  to  ihe 
simple  exercises  in  wood- working  from  the  boys’  shop  and  a  line 
of  productions  in  Sloyd,  illustrating  the  entire  course  in  that 
branch,  from  the  shop  of  the  girls.  Both  of  these  exhibits  were 
prepared  almost  at  the  last  moment  and  quite  imperfectly  set  forth 
the  whole  range  of  work  done  in  the  shops.  But  they  were  sene, 
because  they  made  the  entire  exhibit  complete  and  certainly  told 
the  truth  about  our  manual-training  department,  namely,  that 
it  is  wholly  confined  to  shop-work  in  wood. 

The  exhibit  from  the  kindergartens  was  very  interesting  and 
was  highly  creditable.  The  frames  of  enclosed  work  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  children  illustrated  the  plan  of  a  week’s  work  in  all 
the  kindergartens  and  was  made  up  by  bringing  together  ihe 
work  performed  by  the  children  and  simply  arranging  it  in  con¬ 
secutive  order.  In  this  way  every  kindergarten  was  represented 
and  yet  no  competition  or  false  emulation  was  excited  among 
teachers,  as  there  was  nothing  to  indicate,  in  the  whole  exhibit, 
that  any  portion  of  it  came  from  any  particular  school.  The 
entire  range  of  work  —  the  gifts  and  occupations,  etc.  —  was  quite 
adequately  represented. 

The  photographs  of  the  school  buildings  and  of  interiors,  etc., 
were  exceedingly  well  done  and  next  to  the  drawings  formed  ihe 
most  attractive  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  World’s  Fair.  In 
the  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
entire  exhibit. 

Xow  that  there  has  been  time  to  reflect  upon  the  preparation 
of  this  exhibit,  I  am  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
whole  affair  was  of  any  benefit  to  the  schools.  It  deducted  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  time  that  should  be  properly  devoted  to  ordi¬ 
nary  school  work,  it  diverted  the  minds  of  pupils  and  teachers 
from  the  same,  it  occupied  a  large  share  of  time  and  attention  of 
supervisory  officers,  and,  when  completed  and  sent  out,  it  was 
found  to  be  be,  after  all,  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  our 
school  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promptings  of  State  and 
civic  pride  were  followed,  and  our  city  fulfilled  its  promise  to  the 
State  by  furnishing  its  quota.  And  again,  a  certain  amount  of 
stimulus  in  some  directions  was  imparted  and  in  a  few  cases  a 
spur  to  extraordinary  effort  undoubtedly  improved  the  quality  of 
the  class-work.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  that  such  effects  ire 
only  transient  and  produce  very  little  permanent  benefit. 
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AMSTERDAM. 

Union  Free  School  District  No.  8. 

J.  W.  Kimball,  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  school 
year  ending  July  25,  1893: 

c.  O  t/  7 

Estimated  population  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  2,100 


Number  enrolled: 

Boys  . . .  392 

Girls  . . .  303 


t 

Total  registered  in  public  school .  755 

Number  registered  in  parochial  school .  580 


Whole  number  attending  school  some  portion  of 

the  year  .  1,335 


Per  cent  of  whole  number  attending  school  some 

portion  of  the  year .  04 

Average  membership  of  public  school  .  503 

Average  attendance  .  409 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  total  registration . .  02 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  based  on  average  member¬ 
ship  .  93 

Per  cent  of  increase  in  registration  over  previous 

year  .  6 

Per  cent  of  increase  average  membership  over  pre¬ 
vious  year  .  11  1-2 

Per  cent  of  increase  in  average  attendance  over  pre¬ 
vious  year  .  14 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on 

total  registration  .  58 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on 

average  membership  .  39 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on 

average  attendance  .  30 

Cost  of  maintaining  school,  deducting  cost  of  addi¬ 
tion  to  building  .  $10,063  51 

Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  registration .  13  33 

Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  membership .  20  00 
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Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  attendance .  $21  44 

Amount  expended  for  library .  219  72 

Amount  received  from  State  .  27  63 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  very  decided  gain  in 
our  average  attendance  was  made  last  year  over  the  previous 
year.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  previous 
year  our  school  was  sadly  afflicted  with  epidemic  diseases,  while 
during  the  year  just  closed  good  health  among  the  children 
prevailed. 

In  my  opinion,  a  much  better  record,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  registered,  might  be  obtained,  if  some  plan  could  be 
adopted  to  account  for  duplicate  registration.  In  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers,  people  change  their  residence  frequently,  and  in 
each  new  place  their  children  are  registered.  I  recall  one  instance 
of  a  family  whose  children  were  registered  as  attending  school 
in  Troy,  Albany  and  Amsterdam  within  a  single  school  year. 
This  makes  the  whole  number  registered  much  larger  than  it 
should  be,  and  makes  the  per  cent  of  average  attendance  much 
lower  than  it  should  be  throughout  the  State. 

But,  while  this  is  true,  the  fact  still  remains  that  too  many 
children  who  should  attend  school  do  not  attend.  This  is 
especially  true  in  our  city  of  our  large  foreign  population. 
While  many  of  this  class  are  careful  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  altogether  too  many  are  utterly  careless  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  allow  their  children  all  the  privileges  of  the 
streets,  thus  preparing  them  to  become,  later  on,  a  criminal 
charge  upon  the  community. 

Our  public  schools  are  well  equipped  to  benefit  this  class  if 
we  could  but  have  them  a  sufficient  time  within  their  influence* 
and  the  problem  is,  how  to  get  and  keep  them  there? 


AMSTEKDAM. 

Union  Free  School  District  No.  11. 

John  G.  Serviss,  Superintendent. 

General. 

The  school  year  opened  most  favorably,  with  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  which  continued,  showing  a  gain  of  more  than  seven  per 
cent.  Our  buildings  afford  ample  accommodations  for  all  who 
seek  educational  advantages,  and  every  child  is  given  pleasant 
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.and  healthful  quarters,  where  he  may  successfully  pursue  a  prac¬ 
tical  course  of  study,  which  is  in  touch  with  the  needs  and  spirit 
of  the  times. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  business  practice,  two  large 
classes  were  organized  in  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law.  After 
completing  these  studies  several  pupils  secured  good  positions  in 
commercial  houses.  As  a  result  of  the  first  year’s  work  under  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  449  pass  cards,  twenty-eight  prelimi¬ 
nary  certificates,  seventeen  junior  certificates  and  eleven  aca¬ 
demic  certificates  were  awarded.  Twelve  pupils  were  graduated 
from  the  academic  department. 

Our  board  of  education  expended  $500  for  library  and  appara¬ 
tus,  which  affords  much  better  opportunities  for  scientific  and 
literary  study. 

Columbus  Day  was  observed  by  all  the  departments.  During 
the  morning  appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  all  the  buildings. 
In  the  afternoon  a  grand  parade  of  the  schools,  joined  by  nearly 
all  the  civic  organizations  of  the  city,  occurred.  During  the  line 
of  march  the  G.  A.  R.  did  faithful  service,  acting  as  an  escort. 
After  the  demonstration,  which  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  ever  given  here,  the  older  classes  were  invited  to  the  opera- 
house,  where  commemorative  exercises,  consisting  of  speeches  by 
several  citizens,  music  and  recitations  by  members  of  the  schools, 
concluded  the  historic  day,  which  will  ever  be  memorable  to  the 
young  citizens. 

Arbor  Day  was  made  veritable  by  planting  twenty-eight  good- 
sized  elms  on  the  spacious  site  of  the  building  on  Arnold  avenue. 
Three  hundred  citizens  were  present  to  attend  the  exercises,  and 
900  pupils  participated.  Each  class  dedicated  a  tree  to  its  favor¬ 
ite  character  in  history  or  letters,  and  several  of  these  original 
speeches  evidenced  much  reading  and  thoughtfulness  on  the  pait 
of  the  young  authors.  Vocal  music  and  brief  addresses  con¬ 
cluded  the  outdoor  exercises. 

Four  years  ago  our  board  of  education  adopted  th&jffan  of 
increasing  the  salaries  of  all  efficient  teachers  who  merit  reap¬ 
pointment.  By  this  annual  advance  we  have  been  able  to  retain 
the  services  of  nearly  all  of  our  best  teachers,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  plan  has  stimulated  the  younger  members  of  the  corps  to 
attain  greater  excellence  in  the  profession.  Our  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  active  in  furthering  the  highest  educational  interests  of 
this  community,  and  are  alive  to  the  important  trust  committed  to 
their  care.  Our  teachers  entertain  a  true  professional  spirit  and 
strive  faithfully  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  secure  the  best 
results. 
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AUBURN. 

B.  B.  Snow,  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular- 
letter  of  September  twenty-first,  directing  me  to  submit  a  writ¬ 
ten  report  of  the  schools  of  this  city  for  the  school  year  ending 
July  25,  1893,  for  publication  in  the  forthcoming  annual  report 
of  your  Department  to  the  Legislature. 

I  have  already  submitted  a  report,  upon  blank  furnished  by 
your  Department,  giving  such  statistical  information  as  the 
blank  called  for.  In  the  absence  of  anv  intimation  as  to  the 

C/ 

specific  points  upon  which  the  Department  desires  to  be  further 
enlightened,  I  report  in  a  general  way: 

That  our  school  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition,  well  fur¬ 
nished  and,  with  .the  yards,  are  properly  cared  for.  The  accom¬ 
modations  are  fully  sufficient  and,  with  few  exceptions,  well 
adapted  to  their  intended  use. 

We  have  an  ample  corps  of  teachers,  who  are  intelligent, 
zealous  and  interested  in  their  work.  We  limit  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  to  forty,  although  in  many  instances  it  falls 
below  the  limit,  the  average  being  thirty. 

We  have  eliminated  examinations  as  a  test  of  ability  almost 
wholly,  and  teach  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  rather 
than  to  train  for  wrestling  with  the  vagaries  of  the  average 
examination  questions. 

We  have  relaxed  the  stringency  of  the  graded  system,  in  order 
to  allow  the  brighter  pupils  to  advance,  without  being  compelled 
to  waste  their  time  waiting  for  their  dull  or  inattentive 
associates. 

We  do  many  things  just  as  other  similar  systems  do  —  many 
things  entirely  different. 

Our  public  is  kindly  disposed  toward  our  schools  and  con¬ 
tributes  liberally  to  their  support. 

An  intelligent  board  of  education,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
elected  at  a  Special  election,  without  regard  to  political  or 
sectarian  bias,  lias  the  management  of  the  schools. 

With  these  conditions  our  schools  ought  to  be  good,  and  they 
are  good. 
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BINGHAMTON. 

M.  W.  Scott,  Superintendent . 

The  total  registration  for  the  year  was  5,795,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  4,386.  The  whole  number  cf  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  was  136.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
thirty-three.  There  is  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  high  school  and  higher  grammar  grades.  The  par¬ 
tial  adoption  of  the  free  text-book  system  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  has  given  very  general  satisfaction,  and  after  another 
year,  we  hope  to  furnish  all  text-books  free  to  the  pupils  of  all 
grades.  During  the  year,  the  pupils  and  teachers  received  much 
benefit  from  special  instinct  ion  given  in  physical  training,  by 
an  experienced  and  proficient  teacher;  and  when  we  see  how 
much  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  by  systematized  effort 
in  this  direction  we  regret  that  the  work  was  delayed  so  long. 

The  kindergarten  work  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  school  board  to  take  immediate  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature.  In  doing  this,  it  is  hoped  that  we 
can  strengthen  our  primary  work  by  taking  the  children  who  have 
heretofore  entered  school  at  least  one  year  too  early,  and  placing 
them  in  the  kindergarten  until  of  sufficient  age  and  strength  to 
take  up  the  regular  primary  work. 

Music  and  drawing  have  received  due  attention  under  the 
supervision  of  special  teachers,  and  both  are  growing  in  general 
favor  with  pupils  and  patrons.  Special  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  work  in  English,  as  results  have  shown  that  in  crowding 
the  courses  of  study  in  these  later  years,  this  study  has  not 
received  the  consideration  that  its  importance  deserves. 

Nothing  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  during  the  year  to  affect 
the  general  work  of  the  schools,  and  the  results,  while  far  from 
being  all  that  we  could  ask,  were  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  yearn  If  all  teaching  could  be  done  bv  those  who  are 
competent,  conscientious  and  loyal,  then  results  could  be  obtained 
that  would  be  commensurate  with  the  efforts  put  forth,  and 
expenditures  made  by  State  and  local  authorities  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  our  school  work.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  in  all 
assemblages  where  educational  methods  and  results  are  discussed, 
the  teacher  holds  the  prominent  place.  After  visiting  the 
schools  of  over  thirty  of  our  larger  cities,  Dr.  Bice  states  that  “the 
professional  weakness  of  the  American  teacher  is  the  greatest 
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sore  spot  of  the  American  schools.  We  find  earnestness,  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  enthusiasm  in  abundance,  but  these  charac¬ 
teristics,  favorable  as  they  are,  no  more  constitute  expert  peda¬ 
gogical  qualifications  than  they  do  expert  medical  or  legal  quali¬ 
fications.”  Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  articles  of  Dr. 
Rice  as  published  in  the  Forum,  supervising  officers  will  all  agree 
that  the  one  great  need  of  the  public  schools  of  to-day  is  “well-edu¬ 
cated,  broad-minded,  professionally-trained  teachers,”  and  no 
others  should  receive  appointments  to  teach  in  our  schools.  I  do 
not  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  city  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  teachers  or  in  the  methods  of 
making  its  selection,  but  we  experience  the  same  difficulty  in 
this  respect  that  is  common  to  most  cities,  and  find  it  much  easier 
to  get  weak  and  incompetent  teachers  in  the  schools  than  it  is 
to  get  them  out.  The  steady  growth  of  our  city  demands  a  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  in  improving  the  ventilation  of  and  enlarging  our 
older  buildings,  and  in  erecting  new,  to  accommodate  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  seek  admission  to  the  schools. 


BUFFALO. 

Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent . 

General. 

My  first  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  covers  the  school  year  1892-3.  As  I  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  1893,  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  department  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  a  general 
way  it  was  a  year  of  growth  and  progress,  of  increased  registration 
and  attendance.  The  total  registration  was  39,579,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  attendance  26,062.  According  to  statistics  gathered 
under  my  direction,  there  are  fifty-nine  private  schools,  with  a 
registration  of  16,762.  So  far  as  the  public  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  has  not  been  a  time  in  ten  years  when  their  success 
has  not  been  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  lack  of  proper  school 
accommodations.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  buildings,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  last  Legislature  authorized  the 
city  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  There  has  been  some 
delay  in  selling  the  bonds  advantageously,  on  account  of  the 
financial  depression,  and  this  has  retarded  the  inauguration  of 
this  important  work.  But  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present 
school  year  at  least  four  large  buildings  will  be  erected. 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  901,  of 
whom  55  were  men.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  wa» 
$569,090.  The  cost  of  evening  schools  was  $12,814,  and  the  total 
expenditure  by  the  city  for  public  schools  was  $806,119. 

Free  School  Books. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  brought  about  during  the 
past  school  year.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  free  school  books.  To  make  a  beginning  in  this 
important  enterprise  an  appropriation  of  $26,200  was  obtained. 
A  few  of  the  advantages  which  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
supply  of  the  books  by  the  city  are  as  follows: 

It  will  result  in  a  saving  of  time.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
term  there  had  been  delay  in  bringing  about  a  prompt  and  effect¬ 
ive  organization  of  the  school  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
pupils  to  provide  themselves  with  the  proper  boobs.  Many 
schools  were  in  a  disorganized  condition,  unfavorable  for  success¬ 
ful  work  for  several  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because 
the  required  books  were  not  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils.  The 
cost  per  week  of  maintaining  our  public  schools  is  about  $20,006. 
I  believe  that  most  experienced  teachers  would  estimate  the  loss, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  pupils  to  procure  books,  at  not  less 
than  two  weeks  a  year.  The  money  value  of  this  loss  is  $40,000, 
an  amount  much  larger  that  it  would  cost  the  city  to  supply  the 
books.  Under  the  proposed  system  the  books  will  be  promptly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  school  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  in  running  order. 

It  will  result  in  a  saving  of  money.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  cost  of  books,  under  any  system,  is  a  tax  upon 
the  people  of  the  city;  the  books  must  be  paid  for  by  somebody. 
This  saving  will  be  effected  in  two  ways:  First,  by  purchasing  the 
books  in  large  quantities,  and  so  obtaining  reduced  rates,  instead 
of  leaving  each  individual  pupil  to  purchase  his  books  at  retail 
prices;  second,  by  prolonging  the  life  of  the  book,  making  it  serve 
several  successive  pupils  in  each  study.  If  one  book  can  be  made 
to  serve  only  two  successive  pupils,  the  cost  is  reduced  one-half, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lessened  price. 

It  increases  school  attendance.  It  may  be  objected  that  we 
have  more  children  attending  school  already  than  we  have  room 
for.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  objection:  Our  plain  duty 
is  to  provide  accommodations  for  every  child  in  Buffalo  that  can 
be  induced  to  attend  school.  Any  other  course  is  unpatriotic. 
We  can  not,  in  a  country  where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  afford 
to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
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Many  families  find  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  children  a 
greater  burden  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  “  It  may  seem 
strange,”  says  Professor  Homer  B.  Sprague,  in  discussing  the  effect 
of  the  cost  of  school  books  upon  school  attendance,  “  that  so  slight 
an  expense,  say  from  two  to  six  dollars  a  year,  should  keep  any  out 
of  the  public  schools;  but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  see  how  hard  it  is  for  many  of  them 
to  get  employment,  or  earn  money  enough  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  know  very  well  that  multitudes  of  parents  can  not  pay  for 
the  children’s  books.” 

No  argument  can  be  urged  against  free  books  that  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  free  instruction.  Education  is  the  great 
safeguard  of  democratic  institutions,  and  it  should  be  absolutely 
free.  Our  public  schools  should  be  attended  by  all  children,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  This  measure  will  be  more  effective  than 
our  compulsory  education  law  in  bringing  children  into  our 
schools,  and  it  will  remove  the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,, 
which  has  been  emphasized  by  the  indigent  fund. 

Course  of  Study. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  changes  was  the 
preparation  of  the  new  graded  course  of  study  for  the  public 
schools.  The  new  course  is  based  on  the  principle  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  drawing  out  of  the  child's  powers;  that  it  is 
more  important  to  develop  his  faculties  and  make  him  intelligent 
than  to  crowd  his  mind  with  unrelated  facts;  that  the  result 
of  schools  should  be  good  men  and  women,  who  will  be  useful 
members  of  society. 

It  introduces  lines  of  work  in  accordance  with  what  is  some- . 
what  indefinitely  called  the  “  new  *  education.”  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  criticism  of  men  like  Herbert  Spencer  has 
greatly  modified,  if  not  revolutionized,  educational  thought;  that 
methods  of  teaching  which  were  good  enough  twenty  years  ago 
are  now  considered  antiquated. 

It  gives  less  prominence  to  text-books  and  more  to  teachers, 
less  to  examination  and  more  to  the  pupils'  development.  It  is 
designed  to  break  up  mechanical  work,  mere  memorizing  from 
a  book,  and  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation,  the  power 
of  expression,  a  desire  to  investigate  and  to  know. 

The  faculty  which  ought  to  receive  training  during  the  first 
years  of  school  is  perception.  A  child’s  education,  so  far  as  it 
helps  him,  consists  of  what  he  lias  appropriated,  made  liis  own 
and  mentally  assimilated.  Facts  should  be  presented  in  natural 
relation  to  each  other,  instead  of  being  learned  by  heart  as  a 
list  of  disconnected  names.  The  work  of  to-day  should  be  a  prep- 
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aration  for  the  work  of  to-morrow.  The  child  remembers  what 
he  sees,  and  makes  additions  to  his  knowledge  in  proportion  as 
the  new  knowledge  relates  to  what  he  already  knows.  This 
principle  of  education  is  present  in  the  new  course  of  study. 
Beginning  with  the  common  names  of  the  body,  the  subject  of 
physiology  is  gradually  unfolded  until  the  boy  or  girl  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  house  we  live  in.  Beginning  with  the  idea 
of  government,  as  illustrated  in  the  family  or  school,  the  child 
at  last  gains  an  intelligent  view  of  the  government  under  which 
he  lives.  Beginning  with  the  easily  observed  natural  phenomena 
and  the  geography  of  his  play-ground  and  neighborhood,  his 
knowledge  is  added  to  and  increased  step  by  step,  till  he  has  a 
clear  conception  of  the  world;  the  same  principle  is  applied  to 
numbers  and  to  language. 

Supervision. 

I  am  confident  that  our  public  schools  have  suffered  from  lack 
of  adequate  supervision.  Under  Buffalo’s  peculiar  system  of 
school  administration  a  large  amount  of  the  superintendent’s 
time  is  taken  up  with  purely  business  matters,  connected  with 
the  material  needs  of  the  schools.  Many  details,  which  in  other 
cities  are  attended  to  bv  subcommittees  of  the  board  of  educar 
tion,  here  require  the  personal  attention  of  the  superintendent. 
The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  such  that  there  are  now  over 
fifty  school  districts,  and  over  900  teachers  employed.  The  need 
of  some  assistance  in  the  important  work  of  supervision  seems 
to  me  too  evident  for  argument.  The  utmost  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  can  expect  to  do  is  to  inspect  the  schools  thoroughly 
about  once  a  year.  This  consideration  lias  induced  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  appointment  of  a  woman  assistant  to  give  her  time 
and  thought  to  the  special  work  of  the  primary  grades.  This 
assistant  will  meet  the  primary  teachers  in  grade  meeting's, 
direct  them  in  them  work,  explain  the  design  and  spirit  of  the 
new  course  of  study,  visit  the  schools  and  in  a  friendly  manner 
make  herself  useful  and  helpful  to  the  teachers.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  teachers  and  others  who  watch  the  progress 
of  the  schools  with  most  interest,  that  beneficial  effects  are 
already  manifest  from  this  change. 

Board  of  School  Examiners. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent,  spoke  of  the  change  in  our  city  charter,  which  resulted  in 
the  establislmient  of  the  board  of  school  examiners.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  administration  differs  from  that  of  any  other  city 
in  that  the  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
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board  of  school  examiners  has  no  executive  power.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced.  however,  that  the  establishment  of  snch  a  board,  having 
the  power  to  examine  teachers,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
With  the  power  of  examination  and  appointment  of  teachers  in 
the  hands  of  an  elected  officer,  the  temptation  to  a  misuse  of 
the  power  is  very  great.  The  board  of  examiners  makes  out 
a  certified  list  of  the  qualified  candidates  and  from  this  the 
superintendent  must  make  his  selections.  This  is,  doubtless,  not 
the  ideal  system,  but  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  one  in  vogue 
for  many  years  past,  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers  is  expected. 


Night  Schools. 


Buffalo  has  experienced  the  difficulties  usually  met  with  in 
large  cities  in  the  management  of  night  schools.  Irregularity 
of  attendance  interferes  with  their  success.  The  city  expended 
last  year  $12,814  in  carrying  on  this  work.  Night  schools  were 
opened  in  twenty  districts  and  also  at  the  high  school.  That 
there  is  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  these  schools  in  a  city 
like  this  is  evident,  and  renewed  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to 
make  them  efficient  and  successful. 


COHOES. 

George  E.  Dixon,  Superintendent. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  publio 
schools  of  Cohoes  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 


Kindergartens. 


October  1,  1892,  a  kindergarten  school  of  twenty-five  pupils, 
with  Miss  Frances  Crawford  as  principal,  was  started  as  an 
experiment.  During  the  holiday  vacation  the  board  decided  to 
continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  others  will  doubtless  be  started  the  coming  year. 


Teachers. 


Seventy-two  teachers  have  been  employed.  Many  of  our  new 
teachers,  graduates  of  our  high  school,  do  not  have  a  professional 
training.  Their  enthusiasm,  however,  enables  them  to  ascertain 
quickly  in  method  and  management  whatever  is  of  fundamental 
importance,  and  many  of  them  make  efficient  teachers. 
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A  meeting  of  all  teachers  is  held  monthly;  grade  meetings  are 
held  oftener,  at  the  call  of  the  superintendent.  The  attendance 
at  these  meetings  is  always  good,  and  the  less  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  receive  much  help  from  them. 

Industrial  Drawing. 

Three  years  ago  the  Prang  system  was  adopted.  Our  teachers 
received  a  course  of  instruction  from  a  special  teacher.  The 
progress  made  thus  far  has  been  satisfactory,  and  in  another  year 
we  shall  be  fully  up  to  the  work.  In  June,  an  exhibition  of  the 
year’s  work  was  made,  which  received  many  commendations  from 
the  public. 

High  School. 

The  work  of  the  high  school  has  always  been  hampered,  because 
of  the  lack  of  accommodations  in  the  institute  building.  The 
room  used  for  a  laboratory  has  been  one  in  name  only.  The 
assembly-room,  upon  the  upper  floor,  and  the  recitation-rooms, 
upon  the  first  and  second  floors,  occasioned  so  much  going  up  and 
down  stairs  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  materially  suffered  there¬ 
from.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  the  old  building  will  be 
remodeled  during  vacation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  president 
of  the  board  of  education  and  a  representative  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Egbert’s  Institute. 

Days  We  Celebrate. 

Our  schools  in  common  with  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  celebrated  Columbus  day  by  a  parade  and  appropriate 
exercises  at  the  city  theater.  The  exercises  followed  closely  those 
suggested  by  the  Department.  Those  of  the  afternoon  were  for 
the  pupils  exclusively.  In  the  evening  they  were  repeated  by  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar  and  the  high  schools,  and  were  open  to 
the  public.  Arbor  day  exercises,  this  year,  were  confined  mainly 
to  a  literary  programme  in  the  school-room.  Most  of  our  school 
buildings  are  not  situated  so  that  trees  could  be  planted. 

Literary  Work. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  our  success  in  having  our  pupils  learn 
quotations  of  selections  from  standard  American  writers.  The 
younger  pupils  memorize  short  quotations,  and  the  older,  selec¬ 
tions  from  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier  and  others.  In  declama¬ 
tions,  however,  we  have  not  been  successful,  but  we  are  studying 
to  find  why  we  fail,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  progress  another 
year. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  May  29,  1893, 
the  old  corps  of  teachers  were  engaged  for  the  ensuing  year. 
George  E.  Dixon,  for  the  past  twelve  years  principal  of  the  high 
school,  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools.  George  M.  Si  rout, 
of  Athol,  Mass.,  was  appointed  principal  of  the  high  school. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  make  an  extensive  exhibit  for  the 
World’s  Fair.  Some  work,  in  every  grade,  was  prepared  and  for¬ 
warded  to  Chicago,  where  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
own  people  who  are  visiting  the  Fair,  if  of  no  one  else. 


CORNING. 

Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Superintendent. 


Number  of  school  buildings  .  3 

Number  of  children,  5-21  years,  in  district .  2,091 

Number  enrolled  in  school  .  1,568 

Average  number  belonging .  1,133 

Average  daily  attendance  .  1,041 

Percentage  of  attendance  .  92 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher .  42 

Number  of  teachers,  including  specials .  27 

Average  salary  paid  .  $417  00 

Received  from  citv  tax  .  17,175  59 

Received  from  the  Regents  .  241  28 

Received  non-resident  ttuition  .  849  77 

Received  State  apportionment  .  4,905  69 

Paid  for  instruction  .  13,729  83 

Paid  bonds  and  interest  .  4,100  00 

Paid  miscellaneous  bills  .  5,460  60 


While  these  statistics  give  the  financial  and  common  view 
of  a  year’s  work,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  combined 
effort,  originating  at  the  Department,  may  lead  to  uniform  records 
of  a  child’s  entrance  into  school,  his  progress  therein,  and  his 
withdrawal.  The  more  minutely  comparisons  can  be  justly 
made  among  corresponding  educational  fields,  the  more  can  local 
pride  and  personal  effort  be  aroused. 

We  have  to  report  a  crowded  condition  of  the  primary  grades. 
Some  relief  has  been  obtained  by  lessening  the  requirements 
for  the  lowest  primary  to  an  amount  that  can  be  well  acquired 
in  one  year.  A  new  building  will  soon  be  a  necessity. 
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A  special  teacher  of  vocal  music  was  for  the  first  time  employed 
last  year.  All  school-rooms  were  visited  by  her  at  least,  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  thrice  in  two  weeks.  No  compulsion  has  been  used. 
Nearly  all  pupils  look  upon  the  singing  hour  as  one  of  enjoyment. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  new  law  relating  to  apportion¬ 
ment  of  library  moneys,  the  sum  of  $200  being  set  aside  for  the 
purchase  of  reading  and  reference  books.  A  large  portion  of 
the  $281  expended  was  used  in  purchasing  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  for  the  grades  below  the  academy.  Twenty-five  copies,  each 
of  fifteen  different  books,  were  obtained.  These  have  given  new 
life  to  the  reading  classes.  Additional  expenditure  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  contemplated. 

Cigarette  smoking  by  children  attending  the  school  has  gen¬ 
erally  ceased.  This  was  effected  chiefly  through  the  action  of 
our  board  who  resolved  to  enforce  the  law.  Every  cigarette 
dealer  within  the  district  limits  was  served  with  a  printed  notice 
of  the  resolution.  The  dealers  themselves  considered  the  action 
wise  and,  in  most  cases,  co-operated  with  the  board. 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  by  holding  special  exercises  in  all 
rooms.  One  tree  was  planted  on  the  grounds  of  school  No.  2. 

Ou  Columbus  Day  the  schools  all  had  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  The  academy  was  especially  favored.  Here  a 
flag-staff  had  been  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs. 
F.  B.  Brown  and  son,  of  the  Corning  Daily  Democrat.  The  same 
paper  opened  a  subscription  for  a  flag,  and  on  October  twenty- 
first  the  banner  was  formally  presented.  The  address  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  McNamara.  A  fitting  response,  accepting  the 
gift,  was  made  by  ex-Mayor  Wm.  E.  Gorton,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mr.  J.  C.  G. 
Crandall,  quartermaster  of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post,  hoisted  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

One  of  our  regulations  has  required  new  teachers  to  pass,  for 

three  successive  years,  an  examination  given  by  the  local  school 

officials.  The  teachers  were  last  vear  instructed  that  in  lieu 

*/ 

thereof  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  uniform  exam¬ 
ination  system  would,  for  the  present,  be  considered  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  Those  of  our  recently  employed  teachers  who  have  neither 
a  collegiate  nor  normal  school  training  are  working  under  the 
State  regulations,  and  hope  to  obtain  a  first-grade  license.  Our 
teachers  enter  the  regular  school  commissioner's  examination, 
but  their  answer  papers  are  sent  to  the  local  superintendent  for 
marking.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
uniform  examination  blanks  have  been  received.  Thev  are 
signed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  State  regulations.  Tliis 
has  been  found  one  means  of  avoiding  the  evils  that,  sooner  or 
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later,  attend  a  combination  of  the  examining,  licensing  and 
employing  functions  in  one  body  or  in  one  person.  I  think  ;t 
will  prove  an  unobjectionable  means  of  securing  upward  endeavor 
by  the  teachers.  It  is  understood  that  the  local  superintendent 
may,  at  any  time,  insist  on  additional  requirements. 


DUNKIRK. 

J.  W.  Babcock,  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893 : 


Statistical. 

Whole  number  of  resident  pupils  of  school  age .  3,550 

Total  registration,  resident  pupils  of  school  age  ....  1,371 

Total  days’  attendance,  pupils  of  school  age .  200,496 

Average  daily  attendance,  pupils  of  school  age . 1,049137-191 

Number  of  qualified  teachers,  teaching  thirty-two 

or  more  weeks  .  45 

Total  salaries  of  teachers  .  $18,812  50 

All  other  expenses .  17,488  81 

Total  average  cost  per  pupil,  registered .  26  48 

Number  pupils  attending  parochial  schools .  636 


School  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year;  but  the 
permanent  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  very  thorough 
and  extensive,  including  steam-heating  apparatus,  street-paving, 
stone  sidewalks,  etc.,  aggregating  an  expense  of  more  than  $7,000. 

Libraries. 

A  school  library  has  been  organized  (under  the  law  of  1892-93) 
and  now  contains  534  volumes.  The  academy  library  numbers 
more  than  1,000  volumes.  During  the  year,  books  to  the  value  of 
$339.17  have  been  added  to  these  libraries. 

Drawing. 

In  September,  1892,  industrial  drawing  was  introduced  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  grades,  and  a  special  teacher  employed 
for  that  subject  This  arrangement  gives  us  a  continuous  course 
of  drawing,  extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  grade  inclusive. 
Thus  far  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
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Special  Days. 

The  great  event  of  the  year,  in  this  line,  was  Columbus  Day, 
which  was  celebrated  with  elaborate  and  fitting  ceremonies. 
Nearly  1,500  school  children  participated  in  the  grand  parade  on 
that  day. 

Arbor  Day,  too,  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 


ELMIRA. 

Elias  J.  Beardsley,  Superintendent. 

There  are  but  few  changes  or  things  new  to  repo  it  An  regard 
to  the  Elmira  public  schools  for  the  past  year. 

The  school  savings  banks,  which  had  been  very  successful,  and 
had  won  the  approval  of  the  patrons,  and  which  were  in  great 
favor  with  the  pupils,  have  been  closed,  and  the  money,  about 
$8,000,  returned  to  the  depositors.  This  was  not  done  because 
of  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  but  because  some  of  the 
school  board  considered  the  conducting  of  these  banks  by  the 
schools  illegal. 

The  newr  academy  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  has  proven,  as  expected,  a  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  building. 

The  year,  especially  the  winter  term,  was  noted  for  ihe  great 
and  unusual  amount  of  sickness  among  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  per  cent  of  attendance  dropped  from 
ninety-seven,  for  the  two  preceding  years,  to  ninety-six. 

If  we  have  made  any  advancement  in  any  direction  it  has  been 
most  apparent  in  making  more  systematic  the  form-study  and 
drawing,  and  the  study  of  music,  and  in  the  quality  of  reading 
matter  selected  by  the  pupils  from  our  school  libraries. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that,  if  the  number  passing  the  Regents’ 
preliminary  examinations  is  any  indication  of  improvement,  then 
we  have  advanced  in  the  work  required  by  those  examinations. 
The  number  of  preliminary  certificates  obtained  was  180,  thirty- 
one  more  than  the  year  before.  These  certificates  are  obtained 
in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  number  of  promotions  made  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  both  on  examinations  and  on  class 
work,  indicates  that,  in  all  departments,  there  has  been  uo  letting 
down  of  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
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GLOVERSVILLE. 

J.  A.  Estee,  Superintendent. 

We  can,  with,  confidence,  assert  that  the  school  is  stronger  in 
every  department  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 

Our  statistical  report,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  shows  an  increased  registration  of  111  pupils,  the  whole 
number  of  days’  attendance  being  G,7S4  greater.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  fifty  teachers  were  employed,  being  an  increase  of  two 
teachers  during  the  year,  and  of  eleven  teachers  during  the  three 
years  of  my  connection  with  the  schools.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  our  teaching  force,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
per  teacher  is  forty. 

In  my  judgment  no  part  of  our  school  system  excels  in  import¬ 
ance  that  of  the  kindergarten.  Little  children  are  taken  from  ihe 
street  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  external 
influences;  they  are  taught  to  be  neat  and  kind,  courteous  and 
truthful.  Their  little  songs  and  games,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher,  are  marvels,  in  their  way,  in  fostering  habits  of  gentle¬ 
ness  and  refinement.  As  children  can  not  enter  our  schools  until 
they  are  5  years  of  age,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  combine  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  primary,  but  during  the  past  year  we 
have  had  four  rooms  in  which  the  teachers  have  devoted  their 
time  almost  exclusively  to  kindergarten  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  radical  change  made  in  our  school  curriculum 
has  been  the  introduction  of  supplementary  reading  into  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  grammar  grades.  With  judicious  assistance,  child¬ 
ren  will  read  and  enjoy  many  works  of  standard  authors  at  an 
earlier  age  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
suitable  books  shall  be  in  a  school  library,  read  at  option,  and 
left  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  objectionable  reading  matter 
which  bv  some  means  finds  its  way  to  the  school  children.  Neither 
is  it  sufficient  that  children  shall  hear  good  literature  read  by  a 
teacher  or  by  older  persons.  Just  as  children  learn  to  talk  by 
talking,  so  they  will  learn  to  read  good  books  by  reading  them. 
They  should  be  studied  as  other  books  are  studied,  and  a  feeling 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  authors  will  influence  the  choice 
of  pupils  in  selecting  reading  material  for  themselves.  With  this 
object  in  view,  our  school  board  has  purchased  and  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  different  grades  about  thirty-five  copies  each  of 
books  like  the  following:  For  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades, 
Kingsley’s  Water  Babies,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Black  Beauty, 
Aesop's  Fables,  Leaves  from  Natures’  Story-book,  The  Peasant 
and  the  Prince,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Lives  of  the  Presidents, 
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Robinson  Crusoe,  etc.;  for  tlie  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Greek  Heroes,  Ivanhoe,  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Hiawatha,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Hawthorne;s 
True  Stories  from  Rew  England  History,  Beginners’  American 
History,  etc.  Books  of  this  character  are  arranged  in  sets  and  by 
exchange  serve  the  same  grades  in  the  different  schools.  By 
this  means  they  are  new  to  each  class  of  pupils  using  them.  Tf 
we  may  estimate  success  by  the  evident  enjoyment  of  the  pupils, 
the  plan  will  be  productive  of  good. 

For  seAreral  years  a  special  teacher  of  music  has  been  employed 
and  large  numbers  of  our  pupils  have  attained  some  proficiency 
in  reading  music  at  sight. 

The  present  system  of  teaching  drawing  tends  to  develop  origin¬ 
ality  of  thought  and  desire.  Our  work  in  this  direction  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  considering  the  short  time  since  we  first 
employed  a  special  teacher. 

High  School. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term,  three  years  ago,  there 
were  enrolled  in  our  academic  department  but  fifty-nine  pupils, 
who  had  secured  preliminary  certificates,  and  those  pupils  were 
under  the  supervision  of  two  teachers.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  preliminary  students 
has  been  over  140,  and  now  six  teachers  are  employed  in  this 
department. 

Although  two  new  school  buildings  have  recently  been  erected 
our  greatest  need  at  present  is  a  building  especially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  our  rapidly  increasing  high  school.  An 
assembly  hall  for  study,  for  rhetoricals  and  other  general  exer¬ 
cises  would  greatly  augment  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by 
the  teachers.  Our  citizens  realize  the  necessity,  but  owing  to 
the  business  depression,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  agitate  the 
matter  at  present. 

In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  two  years’  addi¬ 
tional  work  had  been  added  to  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
The  wisdom  of  the  com^se  is  attested  by  the  number  of  students 
who  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunty  to  prepare  for 
either  the  scientific  or  classical  course  in  college. 

Columbus  Day  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  school  authorities  met  with  the 
most  hearty  co-operation  of  the  city  council,  and  of  the  entire 
body  of  citizens.  Places  of  business  were  closed,  public  and 
private  buildings  were  profusely  and  tastefully  decorated  and 
special  trains  were  run  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  from 
neighboring  towns. 
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At  the  time  appointed  pupils  from  the  different  schools 
marched  to  the  Main  street  school  grounds,  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  Gf.  A.  R.,  the  honored  guests  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren.  The  interesting  and  varied  exercises  rendered  were 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  streets 
and  adjacent  buildings.  All  of  the  uniformed  companies  of  the 
city,  and  about  2,200  school  children  participated  in  the  parade. 
The  line  of  march  was  extended  as  far  as  the  new  school  build¬ 
ing,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  with  impressive  cere¬ 
monies. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  closed  with  a  Columbian  entertain¬ 
ment,  given  in  the  opera-house.  The  patriotic  exercises  pre¬ 
sented  by  representatives  from  the  different  schools,  and  the 
music  rendered  by  a  large  chorus  of  school  children,  were  such 
as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  faithful  work  of  the  teachers,  and 
could  not  fail  to  impress  lessons  of  patriotism  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  children. 


HORNELLSVILLE. 

W.  It.  Prentice,  Superintendent. 

In  regard  to  the  Hornellsville  schools,  there  is  little  that  is 
new,  or  of  special  interest  to  report. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  was  much  interrupted,  and  our 
attendance  diminished,  by  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  scar¬ 
let  fever.  Our  school-rooms  were  frequently  fumigated,  and 
neither  disease  became  epidemic. 

Of  the  forty-one  teachers  with  whom  we  began  the  year,  four¬ 
teen  were  entirely  new  to  our  schools. 

This  condition  always  retards  the  work,  even  if  the  new  teach¬ 
ers  ultimately  succeed  to  our  satisfaction,  for  the  momentum  of 
the  previous  year  is  lost,  by  necessary  preparation  in  starting 
the  new. 

Attendance. 

Our  total  attendance  for  the  year  in  all  grades  was  only  282,943 
days,  being  a  loss  from  the  previous  years  of  7,781  days,  although 
our  registration  shows  a  slight  increase. 

This  loss  is  chiefly  due  to  two  causes,  other  than  the  prevalent 
sickness,  both  of  which  bring  up  problems  of  importance  in  school 
matters. 

One  of  these  is  the  movement  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  parochial 
schools,  and  the  other  is  the  growing  army  of  boys  who  do  not 
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attend  at  all,  or,  at  the  most,  for  only  a  few  days  after  registra¬ 
tion.  These  are  all  confined  to  the  lower  grades,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  power  in  this  town  to  keep N them  in. 

Academy. 

Our  academic  department  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers, 
and  the  work  has  improved  in  quality.  The  attendance  is  most 
regular  there  showing  an  increase  over  last  year. 

We  are,  perhaps,  singular  among  all  the  academies  of  the  State 
in  one  particular,  the  small  number  of  non-resident  pupils.  In 
our  academic  department  we  had  but  nineteen  non-resident  pupils 
during  the  whole  year,  and  in  all  departments  the  non-resident 
attendance  was  but  4,332  days. 

New  Features. 

A  new  feature  in  our  intermediate  grades  is  the  introduction 
of  measurements  and  accounts  in  place  of  so  much  work  in 
abstract  numbers.  We  find  it  much  easier  to  interest  pupils  in 
these,  and  also  that  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  take  to 
accounts  as  easily  as  do  those  in  the  academy.  This  work  seems 
to  possess  a  real  value  from  the  fact  that  so  many  boys  leave  school 
from  these  grades. 

Libraries. 

Six  years  ago  we  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  our  library 
among  the  different  schools,  that  the  books  might  be  equally 
accessible  to  all.  This  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  teachers  for 
supplementary  reading  and  reference  in  study. 

The  result  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  mr  Avrit- 
ten  work,  and  more  touching  on  the  “  topical  ”  plan. 

During  the  year  we  spent  for  books,  maps  and  apparatus, 
1840.39,  and  for  supplies,  such  as  paper,  pens,  ink,  pencils,  etc., 
1364.54. 

Other  Changes. 

Lack  of  room  has  driven  us  into  what  may  become  a  permanent 
policy.  The  steady  growth  of  the  academic  department  has 
forced  our  preparatory  work  downward,  until  we  have  been 
obliged  to  finish  geography  in  the  sixth  grade,  grammar  in  the 
seventh,  and  arithmetic  in  the  eighth.  A  few  pupils  do  not 
accomplish  this,  but  most  of  them  do.  Our  ninth  grade  review 
arithmetic,  and  take  up  advanced  English,  history  and  physiology. 
We  have  found  it  possible  to  do  this,  and  yet  give  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  before  to  music,  drawing,  writing  and  literature. 
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This  makes  a  tolerably  complete  course  for  those  who  can  not 
remain  in  the  academy,  and  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  “cram”  to  accomplish  it. 

Increased  Accommodations. 

Our  citizens  have  met  the  need  for  more  room,  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  new  eight-room  building,  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  1st  of  April,  1894. 

Our  present  school-houses  are  all  of  the  old  type.  The  new 
“  Columbian  school  ”  will  be  a  model  of  style  and  convenience. 

Columbus  Day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  was  resolved  by  our  principals 
to  make  the  teaching  of  American  history  and  patriotism  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  year’s  work.  This  was  kept  steadily  in  view 
during  the  entire  year.  The  national  flag  was  in  every  room, 
and  our  few  national  songs  were  taught  to  every  child.  Htories 
from  American  history  wTere  recited  even  in  primary  grades,  and 
“Columbus  day”  was  celebrated  by  a  parade  of  all  the  schools. 
In  the  parade  were  representations  of  scenes  from  our  national 
history,  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent  to  the  civil  war.  All 
the  girls  wore  liberty  caps  and  all  the  boys  carried  flags.  We 
think  the  interest  then  aroused  can,  in  a  measure,  be  sustained. 

Statistics. 

The  total  number  registered  was  2,183;  the  number  of  persons 
of  school  age  residing  in  the  district  was  3,339,  showring  that  a 
little  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent  of  our  entire  school  population 
were  in  the  public  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  and  supervision  has  been 
nine  dollars  and  four  cents  on  the  whole  number  belonging  and 
twelve  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  per  pupil  on  the  average 
attendance. 

Problems. 

The  problems  that  trouble  us  most  are  these:  What  can  be  done 
for  the  large  number  of  children  who  are  not  in  school? 

How  can  wre  convince  parents  that  regularity  of  attendance  is 
necessary,  not  only  for  advancement,  but  as  a  habit  of  life? 

Howt  can  we  avoid  the  constant  loss  from  breaking  in  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  untrained  teachers? 

We  find  that  even  a  good,  thorough,  normal  training  does 
not  make  the  average  young  woman  able  to  take  a  class  of  forty 
or  fifty  pupils  and  handle  them  successfully. 


« 
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HUDSON. 

Wm.  S.  Hallenbeck,  Superintendent. 

The  past  year  lias  marked  some  change  in  the  condition  and 
management  of  our  schools. 

The  faithful  historian  is  frequently  called  upon  to  record  facts 
which  from  choice  he  would  omit;  but  to  make  his  history  valuable 
he  must  be  candid. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  there  are  some  conditions  and  facts 
true  of  our  schools  that  I  could  wish  were  different,  while  there 
are  other  facts  and  conditions  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  we  have  not  made  our  schools 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  a  certain  class  of  parents  and 
pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages;  for  true  it  is,  that 
a  few  citizens  take  so  little  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  their 
children,  that  with  all  the  zeal  of  teachers  and  school  authorities 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  indifferent,  there  is  still  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  those  who  do  not  attend  anv  school;  and  still 
another  class  who  while  enrolled  as  members  of  either  the  public 
or  parochial  schools,  are  very  irregular  in  attendance. 

It  is  the  first  named  class  that  gives  us  the  most  trouble,  for  it 
is  that  class  that  makes  truancy  attractive  to  those  of  the  second 
class,  who  are  most  easily  influenced. 

The  only  remedy  that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  is  the  truant 
officer;  but,  right  here  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  empowered  to  employ  an  officer  to  capture  delinquents, 
and  no  suitable  place  of  detention,  had  we  the  power  to  arrest. 

These  reflections  lead  me  to  but  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  our 
legislators  should  enact  more  stringent  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  and  provide  ample  means  for  enforcing  them. 

We  feel  a  just  pride  in  our  advancement  in  the  direction  of 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  Our  teachers  are  all  subscribers 
to  educational  journals,  and  the  increased  interest  in  our  teachers’ 
meetings,  where  methods  and  school  management  are  discussed, 
is  evidence  of  the  profit  derived  from  the  study  of  pedagogy. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  to  make  their  profession 
honorable  and  profitable,  and  impress  its  importance  on  the  public 
mind,  they  must  organize,  study,  and  discuss.  Through  the 
medium  of  teachers'  meetings  we  are  able  to  discover  faults  in 
teaching  that  must  need  correction,  and  improvements  that  are 
worthy  of  adoption.  And,  I  have  observed  that  those  teachers 
who  are  most  zealous  in  discovering  and  putting  into  practice 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  are  the  ones 
whose  work  meets  with  the  greatest  success,  and  is  soonest 
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rewarded  by  promotion.  Teachers’  meetings  are  valuable  aids  to 
the  superintendent  and  principals. 

A  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1893  empowered  the  board 
of  education  to  erect  a  new  school  building  at  Fourth  street, 
which  is  a  much-needed  improvement,  owing  to  the  dilapidated 
and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  old  building.  The  plans  and 
specifications  call  for  the  erection  of  a  building  that  shall  be  first 
class  in  every  particular.  It  is  to  be  a  three  story  and  basement 
building,  containing  twelve  class-rooms,  a  library,  office,  and  an 
assembly  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for  500. 

In  architectural  appearance  it  will  surpass  any  building  in 
the  citv,  and  rival  anv  brick  structure  in  the  State.  It  is  to 
be  furnished  with  single  desks,  thus  insuring  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils  and  materially  aid  in  the  discipline.  It 
is  to  be  heated  by  the  Fuller  &  Warren  hot-air  svstem,  and 
particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  general  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  building. 

The  abandonment  of  the  old  building  and  rebuilding  on  the 
site,  necessitated  the  holding  of  half-day  sessions  in  sixteen 
classes.  The  morning  session  begins  at  8.30  a.  in.,  and  closes 
at  12  m.  The  afternoon  session  begins  at  12.30  p.  m.,  and  closes 
at  4  p.  m.,  and  giving  to  each  of  those  classes  three  and  one-half 
hours  instead  of  five  hours  a  day.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
occupy  tire  new  building  by  January  1,  1894.  We  can  then 
say  that.  Hudson  is  as  well  equipped  with  new  and  modern 
school  buildings  and  appliances  as  any  city  in  the  State;  and 
her  citizens  can  point  with  commendable  pride  to  their  liberality 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  their  city. 

During  the  past  year,  the  trustees  of  the  Hudson  academy 
made  a  generous  offer  to  the  board  of  education  and  the  city 
of  Hudson;  it  being  no  less  than  the  donation  of  the  academy 
property  to  the  city  for  school  purposes,  While  it  is  not 
needed  to  meet  immediate  wants,  owing  to  the  rebuilding  and 
enlargement,  of  the  Fourth  street  building,  where  ample  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  high  school,  yet  its  location,  near 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  city,  where  the  population  has  increased 
faster*  than  in  an}'  part  of  the  city  in  the  last  decade,  makes 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future 
to  accommodate  the  residents  of  that  locality.  Would  it  not 
then  be  wise  to  accept  the  noble  gift,  and  hold  it  for  a  time 
of  need  ? 

It  is  a  building  around  which  cluster  many  sacred  associations 
to  the  citizens  of  Hudson,  and  which  is  closely  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  only  expense  to  incur  in  connection 
with  its  possession  is  a  small  outlay  for  insurance  and  necessary 
repairs. 
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Our  schools,  in  common  with  city  schools  throughout  the  nation, 
celebrated  Columbus  Da}’  by  a  parade  and  appropriate  exercises 
at  the  opera  house.  The  parade,  while  participated  in  by  civic 
and  military  organizations,  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
schools;  which  turned  out  about  600  boys  in  procession.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  very  limited  time  had  for  drill,  the  marching  of  the 
boys  and  the  good  order  observed  merited  the  generous  applause 
they  received.  Each  boy  in  line  was  furnished  with  :m  appro¬ 
priate  Columbus  badge,  commemorative  of  the  day,  and  carried 
an  American  flag;  making  as  flue  a  street  parade  as  Hudson  ever 
witnessed. 

Arbor  Dav  exercises  were  varied  this  vear  from  former  occa- 
sions.  Heretofore,  each  teacher  arranged  a  program  for  her  own 
class,  and  exercises  were  being  held  in  all  the  classes  at  the 
same  time.  The  rooms  were  usuallv  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
there  was  much  confusion  in  going  from  room  to  room,  for  many 
parents  had  children  in  different  rooms,  and  wished  to  honor 
all  with  their  presence. 

This  year  it  was  decided  to  have  each  class  contribute  to  a 
general  program,  and  hold  the  exercises  in  the  opera  house.  In 
the  morning,  an  entertainment  was  given  exclusively  for  the 
schools;  and  in  the  evening  the  public  were  invited.  A  large 
audience  completely  tilled  the  hall,  and  if  the  applause  expressed 
their  appreciation,  the  people  were  well  pleased.  A  pleasant  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  evening  program  was  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful 
flag  for  the  Sixth  Street  school,  by  R.  D.  Lathrop  Post,  Gr.  A.  R. 
The  presentation  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  post  by  Captain 
John  A'.  Whitbeck,  a  former  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  board  by  F.  J.  Collier,  the 
present  president  of  the  board;  and  it  was  the  unanimous  verdict 
that  two  more  eloquent,  inspiring  and  patriotic  addresses  were 
addresses  were  never  made  from  that  platform. 

The  question  of  promotion  still  agitates  the  minds  of  teachers 
and  in  June  the  basis  was  changed  so  that  pupils  were  required  to 
pass  in  every  subject  on  which  they  were  examined  instead  of  on 
an  average. 

The  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  teachers,  as  it  brought 
to  them  a  class  symmetrical  and  well-balanced.  While  the  plan 
adopted  this  year  was  a  severe  test,  the  result  was  a  gratifying 
surprise. 

Under  the  former  plan  of  promoting  on  an  average,  where  a 
pupil  could  attain  a  very  high  per  cent  in  a  favorite  study,  and 
a  correspondingly  low  mark  in  another  unsuited  to  their  tastes 
or  bent  of  mind,  they  proved  a  drag  in  every  successive  class  to 
which  they  were  promoted. 
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Another  plan  proposed,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  tiled,  is 
to  promote  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  and  subject 
to  a  written  examination  only  those  about  w7hom  the  teacher  has 
doubts. 

This  plan  it  seems  to  me  has  the  merit  of  inciting  to  continuous 
and  faithful  wrork  throughout  the  year;  and  relief  from  the  pre¬ 
paratory  cramming  and  anxiety  of  an  examination;  for  while  it 
is  my  purpose  to  discourage  special  preparation  for  final  examina¬ 
tions,  I  am  aware  that  teachers  either  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  keep  before  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  idea  of  a  final 
test;  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  which  their  names  shall  be 
published  among  the  list  of  promoted,  and  receive  the  applause  of 
admiring  public;  or  left  to  the  oblivion  of  the  unpublished,  not 
promoted  column,  a  reproach  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  enrollment  the  past  year, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  attendance.  We  were  able 
to  report  8,000  days  less  half-days  absence  than  in  1892.  A  grati¬ 
fying  result. 

In  the  matter  of  truancy  and  suspensions  for  willful  disobedi¬ 
ence  we  vc ere  not  so  fortunate  as  in  both  there  was  an  increase 
over  1892.  Suspensions  may  be  for  two  causes,  wrillful  disobe¬ 
dience  and  truancy.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  extend  a  boy’s 
absence  from  school  wrhen  his  offense  is  truancy,  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  some  boys  vibrate  between  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  as  their  pleasure,  or  the  character  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  dictates,  complicates  the  matter  of  authority  over  delin¬ 
quents;  for  when  called  to  account  they  inform  us  that  they  are 
now7  attending  or  are  going  to  attend  the  parochial  schools. 

This  is  a  matter  that  gives  us  no  little  concern.  Aside  from  the 
discouragements  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  believe  that  our 
schools  are  on  the  right  basis,  and  our  teachers  in  their  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  osvork,  average  well  with  the  teachers  of  the 
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L.  C.  Foster,  Superintendent. 

Statistical. 


Population  of  the  city,  census  of  1892 . 

School  population,  estimated . 

Number  of  days  of  school . 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools.  .  .  . 

Estimated  number  enrolled  in  private  schools . 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  grades . 
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Number  of  days’  attendance .  292,323 

Average  daily  attendance .  1,522 

Number  of  regular  teachers  employed .  38 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher .  40 

Per  cent  of  attendance .  94.4 

Receipts  from  annual  school  tax .  $20,547  85 

Receipts  from  State  appropriations .  8,893  96 

Receipts  from  tuition  of  non-residents .  3,700  44 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources .  3,301  37 

Salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers .  21,110  00 

All  other  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools .  5,838  26 

Cost  per  pupil  of  instruction  and  supervision,  based 

on  total  registration  .  10  50 

Cost  per  pupil  of  instruction  and  supervision,  based 

on  average  attendance .  13  87 

Cost  of  text-books  per  pupil  in  average  attendance.  .  G2 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  all  other 

ordinary  expenses  .  3  22 

Total  cost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  all 
ordinary  expenses  .  17  71 


General. 

The  registration  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  year 
both  show  an  increase  of  thirty-one  over  the  preceding  year;  but 
the  increase  in  non-resident  pupils  was  nineteen,  hence  there  was 
an  increase  of  only  ten  in  the  registration  and  average  attendance 
of  resident  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the 
number  belonging  per  teacher  remained  the  same  as  in  the  year 
preceding;  the  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  shows  an 
increase  of  one.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  shows  an  increase  of 
nine-tenths,  which  indicates  either  that  the  general  health  of  the 
community  was  better,  or  that  our  teachers  were  more  successful 
in  securing  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  There 
was  no  general  epidemic  among  school  children  during  the  year, 
if  we  except  whooping-cough  and  measles.  While  there  were  a 
few  cases  of  scarletina  and  diphtheria,  very  fortunately  neither 
disease  became  general,  as  was  the  case  in  many  localities.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  these  two  diseases  was  much  below  the 
average. 

The  attendance  of  non-residents  and  the  tuition  received  for 
such  attendance,  which  have  been  steadily  increasing  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  rate  for  several  years,  show  a  marked  increase  during  the 
last  year.  This  increase  w'as  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  high 
school,  the  number  of  non-residents  in  that  school  going  from  115 
to  143,  and  fhe  tuition  received  from  them  from  $1,909.45  to 
$2,902.13. 
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For  several  years  past  the  children  of  district  No.  2,  Ithaca, 
have  been  taught  in  the  city  schools,  under  a  contract  approved 
by  the  State*  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  same 
privilege  was  extended  to  the  children  in  district  No.  7  for 
thirty -two  weeks  of  the  past  year.  The  board  received  for  this 
service  $103  from  the  former  district  and  $103.46  from  the  latter. 
A  similar  contract  has  been  renewed  with  each  of  these  districts 
for  all  of  the  current  school  year,  at  an  advance  in  payment  to 
$150  for  district  No.  2,  and  to  $200  for  district  No.  7. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  a  teachers’  training  class  both  terms 
of  the  year,  but  last  year  although  an  appointment  was  made 
for  such  a  class  for  the  second  term,  owing  to  a  change  of 
teachers  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  high  school,  it  was 
deemed  best  not  to  undertake  the  work. 

Examinations  and  Promotions. 

The  usual  number  of  written  reviews  were  held  by  the  teachers 
during  the  year.  These  reviews  are  a  valuable  aid  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  classes,  since  they  reveal  the  weak  places  in  the  pupils’ 
*  knowledge  and  thus  show  the  teachers  wThat  instruction  should 
be  given  to  correct  the  faults.  The  recorded  results  of  these 
reviews  furnished  the  most  reliable  evidence  of  the  pupils’  scholar¬ 
ship.  Examinations  given  solely  as  promotion  tests  are  of  little 
value  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  pupil.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  such  examinations  should  be  limited  in  number  and  fre¬ 
quency,  and  avoided  altogether  whenever  practicable.  .  It  has 
become  a  usage  in  our  schools  to  exempt  from  examination  tests 
for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  every  pupil  who  makes  an 
excellent  record  during  the  year  in  regular  and  punctual  attend¬ 
ance,  conduct  and  scholarship.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
below  the  high  school  are  excused  from  the  examination  under 
this  rule.  I  very  much  regret  that  this  rule  can  not  be  fully 
applied  in  the  high  school.  But  so  long  as  the  Regents’  exami¬ 
nations  are  continued  that  will  be  impossible. 

The  High  School. 

The  high  standard  of  this  department  was  fully  sustained 
during  the  year.  The  ciowded  condition  of  the  school,  neces¬ 
sitating  in  many  cases  large  classes,  added  materially  to  the 
labors  of  teachers,  and  required  the  employment  of  additional 
help  during  most  of  the  year.  The  total  registration  was  419; 
the  average  attendance  312;  the  number  of  academic  students 
359;  the  aggregate  attendance  of  academic  students,  53,626  days; 
the  number  of  graduates,  including  seven  in  the  commercial 
course,  sixty-two.  A  marked  feature  was  the  unusually  large 
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number  of  special  students  preparing  for  Cornell  University. 
The  high  school  has  become  an  important  preparatory  school 
for  the  university,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  likely  to  continue  its 
growth.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  forty  young 
men  and  seven  young  ladies,  in  all  forty-seven  of  last  year’s 
students,  have  entered  the  university  this  fall. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  in  the  high  school  are  con¬ 


cisely  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  enrolled  .  419 

Average  daily  attendance  .  312 

Number  of  academic  students  . 359 

Number  of  successful  papers  in  the  Regents’ 

advanced  examination  . . .  1,195 

Number  of  preliminary  certificates  .  134 

Number  of  intermediate  and  thirty-count  certificates,  50 

Number  of  Regents’  diplomas  .  50 

Number  of  graduates  .  62 

Number  of  non-resident  students  .  143  • 

Tuition,  appropriation  from  literature  fund  and  for 

teachers’  class  .  $5,024  39 


At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  Bar  to  resigned  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  high  school  in  order  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  Oak  Park,  Ill.  Professor  Barto  rendered  good  service  in  the 
position  that  he  had  held  for  eleven  years,  and  the  high  school 
prospered  under  his  management.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  F.  D.  Boynton,  whose  w7ork  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  show7s  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  his  selection. 

An  addition  to  the  high  school  building  of  four  rooms  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the  school  w7ill  soon  receive 
the  relief  it  has  long  needed. 


JAMESTOWN. 

Rovilluh  R.  Rogers,  Superintendent. 

Statistical. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  .  3,356 

Average  daily  attendance  .  2,53  5 

Per  cent  of  enrollment  in  daily  attendance .  75 

Number  of  teachers  teaching  at  the  same  time  for 

thirty-two  weeks  or  more  .  $1 

Registration  in  private  and  parochial  schools .  278 
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Financial. 


Salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers 

Fuel  . 

Library  and  apparatus  . 

Janitors’  salaries  . 

Permanent  improvements  . 

Free  text-books  and  supplies  . 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . 


Total  cost  of  schools  for  year 


153,430  37 


Average  cost  per  pupil 


$15  92 


In  addition  to  the  above  expenditures  for  the  regular  expenses 
of  the  schools  the  sum  of  $33,392.45  has  been  expended,  mostly 
•  within  the  year,  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  two 
school  buildings  thereon. 


General. 


Two  circumstances  interfered  somewhat  with  the  success  of 
our  schools  during  the  year.  One  was  the  lack  of  proper  accom¬ 
modations  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  other,  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria,  which  prevailed  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  portion  of  the  city  throughout  the  entire  year.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  unfavorable  conditions  much  good  work  was 
done,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  the  progress  of  the  schools 
was  not  seriously  interrupted. 

The  number  registered  shows  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  epidemic  above  referred  to 
reduced  the  per  cent  of  attendance  from  seventy-seven  per  cent 
in  1891-92  to  seventy -five  per  cent  in  1892-93. 


New  Buildings. 


During  the  year  two. new  school  buildings  were  completed  and 
placed  in  use.  These  buildings  were  constructed  after  the  same 
plan.  Each  has  six  school-rooms,  fitted  with  forty-two  single 
desks,  and  so  designed  to  accommodate  about  250  pupils.  The 
buildings  are  conveniently  and  pleasantly  located;  externally, 
they  are  in  good  taste,  and  within,  they  lack  but  little  of  being 
model  school-houses.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  convenient,  well 
lighted  and  properly  ventilated.  Altogether  these  buildings  are 
a  delight  to  their  occupants  and  a  credit  to  the  city. 
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Free  Text-books. 

The  text-books  and  school  supplies  are  now  furnished  by  the 
school  authorities  at  the  public  expense.  This  plan  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  one  year.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system, 
but  so  far  it  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  usually  advanced  in  favor  of  the  system  are  found  in  our 
experience  to  be  well  grounded,  and  no  serious  difficulty  has  yet 
appeared.  Our  experience  for  the  past  year  seems  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  which  free  text- books  have  upon 
registration  and  attendance.  As  our  schools  are  organized,  the 
burden  of  purchasing  books  has  heretofore  been  especially  heavy 
upon  entering  the  seventh  grade  and  again  in  the  academic 
department.  The  following  facts  concerning  the  registration  in 
these  grades  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

From  1889  to  1892,  inclusive,  the  entire  registration  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  city  increased  about  fifteen  per  cent.  During 
this  time  the  academic  department  remained  practically  station¬ 
ary;  in  fact,  the  registration  for  1889  was  the  largest  for  the 
four  years  mentioned.  From  1892  to  1893,  the  entire  registration 
increased  ten  per  cent,  but  now  the  academic  department,  instead 
of  remaining  stationary  as  before,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.  In  the  seventh  grade,  where,  as  above  stated, 
the  pupil  has  heretofore  encountered  a  considerable  expense  for 
books,  the  change  is  even  more  significant.  Here  the  increase 
in  registration  from  1892  to  1893  is  about  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
In  the  case  last  mentioned  other  circumstances  should  be  held 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  this  increase,  possibly  for  one-half 
of  it.  but  even  then  the  point  appears  to  be  clearly  established 
that  free  text-books  materially  increase  the  registration  of  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades.  This  same  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  experience  of  other  schools  where  books  and  supplies  are 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  higher  grades  now  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  I  regard  this  result  of  the  free 
text-book  system  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favor. 

Methods  of  Promotion. 

Another  change  of  great  importance  was  inaugurated  during 
the  year.  The  examinations  heretofore  held  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion  have  been  abolished  in  all  grades 
below  the  ninth.  In  this  grade  occurs  the  first  of  a  series  of 
examinations  for  promotion  to  the  high  school.  In  place  of  the 
examination  the  following  system  has  been  adopted: 
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Rules  for  Promotion. 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  month  each  teacher  shall  make  and 
record  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  each  pupil  for  the  month, 
such  estimate  to  he  made  upon  the  following  basis: 

100,  equivalent  to  perfect,  or  nearly  so. 

85,  equivalent  to  excellent. 

70,  equivalent  to  good. 

50,  equivalent  to  poor. 

0,  equivalent  to  failure. 

This  estimate  shall  include  such  studies  as  the  superintendent 
may  direct,  and  must  not  be  based  upon  any  special  test  or 
examination  instituted  for  this  purpose,  but  must  express  the 
teacher’s  judgment  of  the  pupil’s  success  in  performing  required 
work. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  each  class  teacher  in  the 
specified  grades  shall  prepare  a  list  of  such  pupils  as  she  con¬ 
siders  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade, 
taking  into  consideration  the  monthly  estimate  referred  to  in 
Rule  1,  and  such  pupils,  upon  the  approval  of  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  the  superintendent,  shall  be  promoted  without 
examination. 

3.  Any  pupil  who  is  not  reported  for  promotion  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  an  examination  to  determine  his  fitness  for  advance¬ 
ment,  which  examination  shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  by  a  committee  of  teachers  from  the  grade 
which  the  pupil  wishes  to  enter. 

4.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  written 
tests  or  reviews  conducted  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

In  accordance  with  these  rules  the  promotions  from  grade  to 
grade  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  were  made  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  teachers.  So  far  as  yet  appears,  the  advantages 
of  the  system  greatly  outweigh  all  objections.  In  fact,  in  our 
limited  experience,  no  serious  difficulties  have  appeared,  and  only 
in  a  few  cases  have  the  pupils  asked  for  the  privilege  accorded  in 
rule  3.  It  should  be  noticed  that  examinations  are  not  forbidden, 
but  only  examinations  as  a  test  for  promotions.  We  think  that 
all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  written  examination,  can 
be  secured  by  written  lessons  and  tests  without  any  of  the  evils 
which  are  unavoidably  connected  with  set  examinations. 

Brief  Mention. 

Manual  training. —  The  facilities  of  the  workshop  for  boys  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  benches  and  a  new 
outfit  of  carpenter  tools.  A  three  years’  course  in  woodworking 
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is  now  given  to  about  300  boys  taken  from  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades;  in  the  seventh  grade  only  one  lesson  per  week  can 
be  given,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth,  two  lessons  per  week.  While 
the  boys  from  a.  given  school-room  are  taking  their  lesson  in  the 
workshop,  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  needle  work  and  the 
like.  We  find  that  this  work  produces  important  results,  and 
it  is  generally  regarded,  in  the  school  and  among  its  patrons,  as  a 
very  valuable  feature  in  our  course  of  instruction.  The  manual 
training  work  of  the  first  six  grades  is  still  given  in  the  school¬ 
rooms  by  the  regular  class  teachers.  i 

High  school  cadets. —  A  military  company  under  the  name  of 
the  high  school  cadets  is  maintained  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  drillmaster  employed  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
boys  are  provided  with  uniforms  and  muskets,  and  have  a  regular 
weekly  meeting  for  drill,  either  in  the  gymnasium  or  upon  the 
school  grounds.  Great  interest  is  manifested  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  helpful  influence  is  very  apparent.  It  affords  physi¬ 
cal  training  of  no  small  value,  and  the  effects  of  the  military  drill 
and  etiquette  upon  the  morale  of  the  cadets  is  very  evident. 

Columbian  Day. —  Columbian  Day  was  celebrated  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Jamestown  by  public  meetings,  a  parade,  and  a  general 
cessation  of  business.  In  this  celebration  the  public  schools  held 
an  important  place.  In  the  morning,  exercises  were  held  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  city  in  which  detachments  of  the  local  Grand 
Army  post  participated.  A  prominent  feature  of  these  exercises 
was  the  raising  and  saluting  of  the  flag.  In  the  high  school  and 
upper  grammar  grades  the  pupils  of  nearly  every  room  procured 
for  themselves  handsome  flags  for  use  in  the  parade  and  these 
have  been  retained. as  permanent  decorations  of  the  school-rooms. 
In  the  afternoon  the  school  children  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of 
3,000,  assembled  in  the  Republican  wigwam,  where  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  was  rendered,  including  an  address  by  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  after  which  they  joined  in  the  parade.  The 
children  performed  their  part,  in  the  celebration  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  and 
effort  were  well  expended.  As  showing  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  does  not  necessarily  preclude  cordial  relations,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  parochial  school  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  education  and  united  with  the  public  schools 
in  the  public  meeting  and  parade. 
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KINGSTON. 

Chas.  M.  Ryon,  Superintendent. 

The  following  brief  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Kingston 
school  district,  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893,  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

During  the  year  thirty-eight  teachers  were  employed,  seven  in 
the  high  school  and  twenty-nine  in  the  elementary  schools.  A 
supervisor  of  drawing,  another  of  singing,  and  a  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  were  employed,  each  of  whom  devoted  the  whole 
time,  exclusively,  to  the  work  indicated  above.  The  average  term 
of  service  of  all  these  teachers  is  about  eight  years. 

On  June  30,  1892,  there  were  3,123  persons  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  21  years,  residing  in  the  district,  and  3,411  on  June  30, 
1893.  The  number  of  residents  registered  was  1,843,  and  of  non¬ 
residents  106,  making  a  total  of  1,949.  The  average  attendance 


was  1,319,  and  the  number  of  sittings  1,978. 

The  cost  of  teachers’  wages  and  supervision  was. . . .  $23,012  50 

For  incidentals  .  7,814  37 

And  for  reduction  of  building  debt .  847  02 


Total  disbursements  were .  $31,673  89 


The  district  received  from  the  Department  of  Public 

Instruction  . * .  $7,497  S3 

From  the  Regents  of  the  University . . .  1,255  33 

From  non-resident  tuition  .  1,346  50 

From  other  sources  than  local  school  taxes .  493  86 


Making  a  total  of  receipts,  exclusive  of  local 

school  taxes,  of . <. . .  $10,593  57 

And  from  local  school  taxes .  21,080  32 


Whole  amount  of  receipts  was .  $31,673  89 


The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  district 

was  .  $6,336,705 

The  estimated  value  of  school  sites .  51,000 

Of  school-houses  .  126,000 

Furniture,  libraries  and  apparatus . #. . . . .  9,000 


i 

Making  a  total  of 


$186,000 
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The  average  weekly  salaries  of  teachers  was  thirteen  dollars 
and  sixty-seven  cents;  being  for  males,  twenty-seven  dollars  and 
ninety-three  cents,  and  for  females,  ten  dollars  and  ninety-nine 
cents. 

Based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  the  per  capita  cost  of 
tuition  was  twenty- three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents;  on  the 
entire  number  enrolled,  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy -two  cents;  and 
on  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  eight  dollars  and  ninety- 
nine  cents.  Based  on  the  daily  average  attendance,  the  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  high  school  was,  for  teachers’  wages,  thirty- two  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty-six  cents,  and  for  incidentals,  ten  dollars  and  forty- 
six  cents;  for  both,  forty- three  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  and  in 
the  schools  below  the  high  school,  for  teachers’  wages,  fourteen 
dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  and  for  incidentals,  four  dollars  and 
ninety- two  cents;  for  both,  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents. 

The  term  charges  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  were,  for 
the  primary  and  intermediate  departments,  three  dollars;  for 
grammar  department,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  four  dollars;  for 
ninth  grade,  seven  dollars;  higher  English,  eight  dollars;  modern 
and  ancient  languages,  ten  dollars.  The  year  schedule  is  forty- 
two  weeks,  and  a  term  fourteen  weeks. 

The  cost  of  the  high  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  210 
pupils,  was  $9,033.19,  of  which  the  sum  of  $6,837.50  was  for  teach¬ 
ers’  wages,  and  $2,195.69  for  incidentals;  for  the  other  schools  the 
cost  for  teachers’  wages  was  $16,175,  and  for  incidentals,  $5,440.66; 
total,  $21,615.66. 

Of  the  cost  of  the  former,  fifty  and  four- tenths  per  cent,  and  of 
the  latter,  seventy-three  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  is  paid  by  local 
school  taxes. 

These  schools  comprise  two  departments,  an  elementary  and 
an  academical.  In  the  former  there  are  three  primary,  three  inter¬ 
mediate  and  three  grammar  school  grades,  making  a  course  of  nine 
years. 

In  instructing  the  pupils  in  these  grades  reference  is  had  (1) 
to  the  educational  wants  of  the  citizen  whose  school  advantages 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  elements  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  to  those  who  will  complete  this  nine  years’  course 
and  take  up  one  of  the  three  courses  of  four  years  each,  planned 
for  the  high  school. 

These  are  substantially  the  courses  recommended  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  and  are  (1),  the  English  course,  (2)  the 
modern  language  course,  and  (3)  the  classical  or  college  entrance 
course.  There  is  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year. 

This  institution  is  conservative.  The  work  in  English  has 
improved  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  raised. 
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The  elasticity  of  the  system  is  such  that  the  more  capable 
students  complete  the  course  in  from  one  to  three  years  less 
than  the  time  indicated  in  the  prescribed  course.  The  graduates 
of  the  high  school  (Kingston  Free  Academy)  usually  enter  the 
best  colleges  without  conditions. 

The  teachers’  training  class  registered  during  the  two  terms 
nineteen  members,  or  different  persons,  the  most  of  whom  are 
teaching  satisfactorily  to  their  employers. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  classes  should  be 
gradually  raised  so  that  less  time  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
subject-matter  and  more  to  professional  training.  The  standard 
of  graduation  seems  to  be  high  enough  for  the  present  require¬ 
ments  for  admission,  but  it  is  too  low  for  the  most  successful 
teaching.  It  is  difficult  to  make  teachers  and  their  patrons 
understand  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  necessary 
to  teach  it  successfully. 

A  pedagogical  library  of  about  160  volumes  of  carefully-selected 
books  is  provided  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  there  is  a  miscellaneous  library  of  about  2,600  volumes, 
a  portion  of  which  is  made  up  of  wrorks  of  reference. 

In  the  last  ten  years  nearly  400  volumes  have  been  added  to 
these  libraries,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  expenditure  for  them  was  judicious  and  profitable. 

The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  which  is  intelli- ' 
gently  used  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Form  study  and  drawing  is  taught  with  reference  to  mental 
and  manual  training,  and  incidentally  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  Prang  system  is  used  and  the  work  was  directed  and 
supervised  by  a  lady  trained  in  Pratt  Iustitute.  The  present 
supervisor  is  a  graduate  of  Cooper  Union  and  last  year  she  was 
assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  in  the  city 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  grades  by  a  special  teacher  and 
has  been  for  about  fifteen  years.  Nearly  all  pupils  learn  to 
sing  and  many  to  read  music  quite  readily. 

Physiology  is  taught  in  all  departments  in  obedience  to  the 
State  law  and  with  beneficial  results. 

Mid-session  out-of-door  recesses  are  had  with  good  results  to 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  And  work  and  play  are  to  be  better 
supplemented  by  more  carefully  planned  and  skillfully-conducted 
physical  exercises.  Much  care  is  to  be  taken  to  make  these  a 
means  of  more  perfect  self-control  as  well  as  of  physical  and 
mental  development. 
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The  town  is  a  healthful  one;  school  sanitation  is  good,  and 
sickness  below  the  average.  Last  winter  there  were  many  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  common  everywhere  to  the  life  of  child¬ 
hood.  Very  few  of  these  were  fatal,  but  the  progress  of  the 
schools  was  somewhat  obstructed  in  consequence. 

According  to  the  sworn  statement  of  the  school  census  enumer¬ 
ator  there  were,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  983  persons  of 
school  age  residing  in  this  district  who  were  unvaccinated. 

The  board  of  education  is  now  endeavoring  to  secure  the  vac¬ 
cination  of  such  of  these  as  wish  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

A  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of  these  schools  since  their 
organization  in  1863  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  have  improved 
steadily  since  then,  and  that  the  school  year  just  past  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  for  improvement  in  their'  history. 


LOCKPORT. 

Emmet  Belknap,  Superintendent. 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  public  schools  of  Lockport,  for  the  school  year  ending 


July  25,  1S93 : 

Estimated  population  of  the  city  .  18,000 

School  population,  estimated  .  4,800 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools.  .  2,832 

Number  of  pupils  under  16  years  of  age .  2,450 

Number  of  pupils,  ages  16  to  21  .  382 

Average  daily  attendance,  all  pupils,  duping  the 

entire  vear  . 1 .  2,260 

«/  * 

Per  cent  of  average  daily  attendance,  on  monthly 

registry  .  95 

Per  cent  of  actual  attendance,  on  total  enrollment, 

entire  vear  .  79 

C/ 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school .  388 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  commercial  school  .  30 

Average  age  of  pupils  in  the  high  school,  years ....  16  2-3 

Number  of  teachers  regularly  employed,  all  schools,  63 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  high  school .  26 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  commercial  school,  6 

Number  of  pupils  who  completed  preparation  for 

admission  to  the  high  school  during  the  year  ....  87 

Value  of  all  school  buildings  and  sites  .  $285,700  00 

Expenditures  for  instruction,  supervision,  class-room 
supplies,  and  text-books  for  indigent  pupils .  32,566  74 


/ 
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Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  except  permanent 
repairs  and  new  improvements  to  school  buildings 


and  sites  .  $43,749  89 

Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  including  repairs  and 

new  improvements  .  49,070  10 

Receipts  from  State  appropriations  .  11,023  G3 

Receipts  from  city  school  tax  .  34,000 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  .  49,449  30 

Actual  expenditure  for  instruction  and  supervision, 

per  pupil  enrolled  .  13  79 

Actual  expenditure  for  the  above  purposes,  on  basis 

of  average  daily  attendance  .  14  59 

Actual  expenditure,  per  pupil,  for  all  purposes,  on 

basis  of  average  daily  attendance  .  21  71 


The  above  enumeration  includes  statistical  items  such  as  I 
have  sometimes  found  convenient  for  reference  in  making  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  progress  and  economy  of  school  work  in  different 
cities.  Our  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  includes  one 
considerable  item  that  does  not  usually  occur  in  the  disburse¬ 
ments  of  boards  of  education  in  cities.  In  many  cities  all  city 
taxes  for  street  lights,  water  and  street  improvements,  which  are 
assessed  against  public  school  property,  are  paid  by  the  common 
council  out  of  the  general  city  funds.  Here  they  are  paid  by  the 
board  of  education,  as  required  by  city  charter  and  special  school 
act. 

Lockport  has  not  in  any  way  relaxed  effort  to  maintain  and  to 
improve  her  public  schools.  The  public  school  enrollment  and 
attendance  above  reported,  in  an  industrial  city  of  this  size,  indi¬ 
cates  how  generally  the  children  of  school  age  are  under  regular 
instruction.  Probably  500  others  attended  parochial  and  private 
schools.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in  this  city,  school  text¬ 
books  are  not  furnished  free,  except  to  indigent  pupils,  and 
that  no  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  enforced,  the  above 
school  attendance  is  worthv  of  notice. 

t/ 

During  the  two  years  past  the  number  of  children  seeking  first 
admission  to  school  has  been  very  unusual.  In  1892-93  it  was  so 
large  that  the  proper  classification  and  instruction  of  the  lower 
primary  grades  was  almost  impossible.  In  buildings  having  an 
enrollment  of  about  350  pupils,  where  there  was  formerly  but  one 
first  primary  grade  teacher,  there  are  now  two  or  three. 

At  the  present  time  upward  of  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  entire 
school  enrollment  is  in  the  two  lowest  primary  grades.  These 
are  being  taught  by  a  total  of  seventeen  teachers,  whose  average 
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enrollment  is  sixty-nine  pupils  each,  though  none  of  them  are 
permitted  to  have  the  care  and  instruction  of  so  large  a  number 
during  the  same  school  hours. 

An  additional  school  was  established  in  February  last,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  all  the  . seventh  grade  classes  of  the  city  and  the  sixth  grade 
of  district  No.  3,  to  the  old  union  school  building.  This  is  now 
known  as  the  intermediate  school.  Everv  building  we  now  have 
is  fully  occupied,  and  another  primary  building  is  needed  in  the 
west  part  of  the  city.  -The  third  story  of  the  Washburn  street 
school  is  no  longer  used  for  school  instruction. 

A  heroic  effort  was  made  last  year  to  hold  in  regular  attend¬ 
ance  and  to  advance  all  pupils  enrolled.  All  appropriate  school 
incentives  were  used  to  that  end.  Truancy  and  its  attendant 
evils  were  a  constant  studv  and  a  continual  obstacle.  The 

t/ 

endeavors  of  teachers  to  awaken  the  indifferent  and  to  reclaim 
the  seemingly  incorrigible  were  worthy  of  unstinted  praise  and 
were  in  some  measures  successful.  Such  work  is  not  pleasant 
and  is  perilously  exhausting.  But  few  suspensions  were  made, 
and  but  four  prolonged  exclusions  occurred.  But  the  year’s  work 
of  the  majority,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils,  suffered  somewhat  in 
consequence,  if  indeed  some  schools  did  not  suffer  moral  injury, 
by  the  presence  and  example  of  a  small  number  of  excludable 
pupils  to  whom  we  could  do  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  good. 
It  has  caused  me  to  conclude  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  something  more  and  different  from  the 
occupations  and  discipline  of  the  ordinary  school  is  required  for 
the  training  of  the  abnormal  children  of  abnormal  parents,  who 
continually  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  social 
commonwealth;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  unusual  aids,  exclusion 
is  expedient. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  custom  of  half-day  attendance  only, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  school  life,  has  been  followed  here. 
This  is,  perhaps,  well  during  the  first  year,  if  pupils  enroll  at  the 
age  of  5  or  6  years,  but  even  then  it  seems  to  foster  truancy.  We 
have  discarded  the  practice  as  far  as  school  accommodations  will 
permit,  and  nearly  all  now  attend  both  sessions  of  the  day  within 
six  months  from  date  of  first  admission.  In  two  schools  they  do 
so  from  the  start.  Investigation  of  a  large  number  of  cas^s  of 
habitual  truancy  has  shown  that  nearly  all  were  well  started 
before  the  child  passed  from  the  lowest  primary  grade. 

It  appears  to  me  that  manual  training,  as  a  prescribed  course 
in  two  schools  of  this  city,  with  opportunity  for  the  assignment  of 
certain  pupils  to  them  from  other  schools,  and  from  them  to 
other  schools,  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement. 
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Form-study  and  drawing  is  exerting,  as  was  expected,  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence.  Valuable  in  and  for  itself,  it  is,  if  it  and  its  true 
purpose  are  understood  and  if  rightly  and  discreetly  employed  and 
applied,  a  lielpfui  modifier  of  methods  of  study  and  instruction  in 
other  branches.  If  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  it  may  be 
as  mechanical,  desultory,  depressing  and  unpractical  as  any  other 
branch  of  school  work.  It  adds  one  more  opportunity  for  culti¬ 
vating  dormant  or  latent  individual  gifts  —  one  thing  of  difficulty 
in  a  city  school  system  —  and  it  is  a  delight  to  observe  the  mental 
awakening,  power  and  happiness  in  other  work  that  it  brings  to 
some  boys  and  girls.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  conjecture  what  it 
will  lead  up  to  in  their  lives. 

I  note  a  growing  taste  and  habit  of  systematic  reading  of  good 
and  appropriate  literature  by  school  boys  and  girls.  We  have 
made  some  efforts  in  this  direction  and  shall  continue  and  extend 
them.  The  principal  of  the  high  school,  Dr.  Hayward,  has 
arranged  a  carefully-thought-out  course  of  required  and  suggested 
reading  for  the  entire  four  years’  course,  out  of  and  around  which 
the  systematic  work  in  English  composition  is  chiefly  being  done. 
We  wflsh  to  extend  this  plan  in  the  grammar  and  other  grades. 

The  question  of  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  is  now  await¬ 
ing  decision  by  the  board  of  education.  Citizens  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  it  in  a  petition  to  the  board,  and  a  favorable 
report  has  been  submitted  by  committee.  How  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  this  additional  feature,  in  connection  wdth 
all  others,  is  a  problem. 

The  public  schools  of  Lockport  carried  out  the  general  plan  of 
the  national  committee,  for  the  appropriate  observance  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  western  continent  by 
Columbus.  The  celebration  of  the  day  was  preceded  by  sys¬ 
tematic  teaching  and  narration.  The  celebration  kindled  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all,  and  wms  the  most  enthusiastic  and  influ¬ 
ential  school  observance  of  an  event  that  we  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  The  Columbian  year  was  an  inspiring  one  for  schools. 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  as  usual.  Our  school  grounds  are 
already  sufficiently  adorned  with  shade  trees.  The  high  and 
grammar  schools  had  their  fifth  observance  of  the  day  with  tree¬ 
planting  in  Prospect  park,  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  of  our  new  union  school  is  in  charge  of  a 
landscape  gardener  of  Buffalo.  About  270  trees,  plants  and 
shrubs  were  set  during  the  early  spring,  but  many  of  them  have 
not  lived,  and  are  to  be  replaced. 

In  April  the  union  school  district  library  was  transferred  to  a 
board  of  public  library  trustees,  incorporated  as  the  Lockport  free 
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public  library,  under  the  new  State  Public  Library  Law,  recata¬ 
logued,  increased  by  a  considerable  purchase  of  new  books  and 
made  open  to  the  public  daily.  There  are  now  about  800  names  of 
citizens  on  the  list  of  those  receiving  books,  which  indicates  that 
books  are  drawn  and  read  by  the  members  of  about  GOO  families. 
The  books  of  the  Evans’  Memorial  Reference  Library — composed  of 
specially  valuable  works  of  reference  —  are  also  kept  in  the  public 
library-room  and  are  accessible  to  the  public.  Our  school  libra¬ 
ries  are  fairly  adequate,  and  are  in  continuous  use. 

The  schools  have  been  inspired  and  aided  by  the  quarterly  visits 
of  the  visiting  committees  of  the  board  of  education.  A  large 
number  of  visits  by  pearents  and  citizens  occurred  during  ihe 
year,  and,  on  patrons’  day,  teachers  and  pupils  entertained  about 
1,200  visitors. 

The  city  teachers’  association  held  regular  and  special  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  year  that  have  been  invaluable  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  friendly  acquaintance,  sympathy  and  unity  of  purpose,  and 
in  a  broader,  more  definite,  ideal  of  professional  spirit  and  work. 
•In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  association  we  were  able 
to  secure  addresses  by  a  number  of  eminent  educational 
authorities. 

I  am  under  renewed  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  city,  the 
board  of  education,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  for  so  earnest 
endeavors  put  forth  with  patient  zeal,  and  to  yourself  and  your 
assistants  for  encouragement  and  courtesies  extended  to  us  in 

our  work. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 

John  E.  Shull,  Superintendent. 

General. 

My  term  of  service  here  began  in  July  last,  hence,  in  making 
this  brief  report  concerning  school  affairs,  I  must  rely,  in  the 
main,  upon  hearsay. 

The  present  board  of  education  has  held  office  since  January 
last,  and  is  composed  of  gentlemen  earnest  and  intelligent  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  intent  on  securing  results  that 
shall  justify  the  large  outlay  of  money  which  the  people  cheer¬ 
fully  furnish. 

Accommodations  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  furniture  were 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  there  was  hope  for  the  next 
year.  A  magnificent  brick  building,  complete  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  such  as  any  city  might  well  be  proud  of,  would  then 
be  ready  for  use. 

To 
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The  working  force  consisted  of  an  able  superintendent  and 
staff  of  principals,  a  rather  small  number  of  teachers,  who  had 
had  special  training,  a  large  number  who  had  well  learned  the 
art  from  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  school-room,  and  a 
goodly  company  who  had  everything  to  learn  when  they  began 
the  work  of  the  year. 

It  is  only  fan*  to  state  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  last  class 
of  teachers  soon  learned  to  do  acceptable  service. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  a  good  degree  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  reported  as  having  been  attained  during  the  year. 

The  board  of  education  placed  the  system  under  the  juris- 
direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  with  only  about 
two  weeks’  notice,  the  examinations  in  all  the  preliminary,  and 
several  of  the  advanced  branches  were  taken. 

While  the  results  were  not  such  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
future,  when  teachers  and  scholars  will  know  the  requirements, 
still  the  number  of  certificates  and  pass-cards  obtained  is  quite 
respectable.  j 

The  work  in  English  was  not  so  thorough  nor  so  extended  as 
modern  demands  would  require,  but  the  hopeful  signs  are  that 
this  fact  is  well  known  and  regretted,  and  that  measures  were 
taken  to  get  something  better  next  and  succeeding  years. 

With  this  and  other  aims  in  view,  a  new  and  improved  course 
of  study  was  adopted,  to  go  into  effect  upon  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year. 

The  high  school  numbers  about  125  scholars.  It  was  obliged 
to  occupy  quarters  that  were  neither  convenient  nor  comfortable, 
but  it  was  very  fortunate  in  having  a  corps  of  instructors  of 
exceptional  ability  and  devotion. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about  40,000,  and  it  would  seem 
that  its  high  school  ought  to  be  very  much  larger.  We  hope  for 
rapid  growth  in  the  future,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  very  many 
of  our  young  people  feel  unable  to  take  the  time  for  the  high 
school  course. 

It  is  getting  to  be  too  much  the  fashion  that  the  value  of 
intellectual  training  is  measured  by  the  dollar-and-cents  standard. 
Education,  besides  fitting  boys  and  girls  to  become  bread-winners, 
ought  to  fit  them  to  live  intelligently  amid  their  surroundings. 

Four  evening  schools  were  in  operation  during  part  of  the  year. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  were  not  productive  of 
very  much  good.  Just  why  this  should  be  the  case  is  difficult  to 
decide. 
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MIDDLETOWN. 

James  F.  Tuthill,  Superintendent. 


Statistics. 

Population  of  the  city  (estimated)  .  13,000 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (census)  .  3,275 

Number  of  children  enrolled  during  year  .  1,974 

Average  number  enrolled  each  day  .  1,464 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance  .  1,392 

Per  cent  of  attendance  .  95 

Whole  number  days’  attendance  .  267,259 

Number  davs’  school  .  192 

Number  teachers  employed  .  40 


Academy. 

Number  pupils  holding  preliminary  certificates  . .  .  180 

Average  daily  enrollment  .  114 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance  .  10S 


Financial  Report. 

Expended  for  teachers’  wages . i  $17,119  81 

Other  expenses  .  12,706  75 


Total  .  •  $29,856  56 


The  statistics  of  attendance  show  a  gain  in  each  item.  The 
average  has  much  improved,  being  now  about  ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  number  enrolled.  The  cases  of  tardiness  have  been 
reduced  to  one-third  the  number  wTe  had  formerly. 

The  behavior  of  pupils,  as  a  whole,  has  much  improved. 
After  a  five  or  six  years  experiment  without  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  during  which  time  the  unruly  element  grew  steadily  more 
disobedient  and  insolent,  the  power  of  corporal  punishment  was. 
restored.  While  it  is  not  often  used  and  never  against  the 
wishes  of  parents,  suspensions  are  less  frequent  as  a  result,  and 
the  epidemic  of  disobedience  and  impudence  is  not  only  very 
much  on  the  wane,  but  has  nearly  disappeared.  When  com¬ 
munities  are  able  to  govern  men  without  punishment,  ihe 
schools  will  have  no  use  for  it. 

The  attendance  this  fall  has  increased  so  much  that,  afte-r 
opening  two  new  annexes,  we  are  still  unable  to  accommodate 
all  desiring  places  in  the  schools.  The  increase  is  largely  in 
the  primary  department.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  these 
children  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  good  kindergarten 
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training.  Notwithstanding  the  addition  to  one  of  our  schools 
during  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  building  is  a  pressing 

necessity. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  our  scientific  apparatus 
and  academic  library.  Our  science  department  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized,  a  laboratory  having  been  fitted  up  for  work  on  the 
experimental  plan.  The  record  of  Regents’  examinations  during 
the  past  year  shows  a  gain  in  the  whole  number  of  those  passing 
and  in  the  proportion  of  the  classes  passing. 

Our  reading  course  has  been  revised  to  end  in  higher  grades 
with  masterpieces  of  English  literature  rather  than  fifth  readers. 
Some  of  the  books  in  use  are  Irving’s  “  Sketch  Book,”  “  Alhambra,” 
Dickens’  “  Christmas  Carol,”  Warner’s  “  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,” 
Longfellow’s  Poems,  Hawthorne’s  “  Tangle-wood  Tales,”  etc. 

The  subject  of  music  has  been  introduced  in  all  grades  below 
the  academic  during  the  past  year.  Substantial  progress  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  is  apparent  already.  We  have  been  able 
to  do  this  without  displacing  any  other  subject  from  our  list. 
The  study  has  proved  not  only  an  excellent  mental  discipline,  but 
interesting  and  pleasurable  as  well. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  of  our  schools. 

Realizing  that  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  making 
good  schools  is  good  teaching,  we  have  engaged  only  those  teach¬ 
ers  to  fill  vacancies  who  seemed  to*  have  all  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  for  successful  teaching  —  ability,  education,  training  and 
experience  —  and  we  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  our  selec¬ 
tions.  As  a  consequence,  I  am  able  to  report,  with  very  little 
qualification,  that  good,  thorough  work  is  being  done  in  every 
department  and  subject. 


MOUNT  VERNON. 

A.  B.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  but  recently 
created  in  this  district.  The  city  of  Mount  Vernon  contains 
within  its  corporate  limits  portions  of  three  other  districts,  to.  the 
educational  affairs  in  which  the  subjoined  report  does  not  apply. 
Efforts  are  under  way  looking  towards  the  consolidation  of  our 
school  interests  and  the  establishment  of  a  much-needed  city  high 
school. 

The  school  population  of  this  district  has  increased,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  from  783  to  1,736,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
shows  an  increase  as  rapid.  We  have  one  commodious  brick  build¬ 
ing,  containing  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education,  an  excellent 
library  of  1,700  volumes,  an  assembly-room,  capable  of  seating 
500  pupils,  and  eighteen  class-rooms.  This  building  has  recently 
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been  thoroughly  renovated  and  is  now  in  very  good  condition.  A 
new  school-house,  costing,  with  its  site,  $41,000,  is  in  process  of 
construction,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January 
1,  1894.  It  will  contain  eight  class-rooms  and  a  sxiacious  assem¬ 
bly-room.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  this  building  a 
model  one  in  all  respects,  and  it  will  be  highly  creditable  to  the 
community  which  authorized  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
money  for  so  worthy  a  purpose.  Its  erection  will  furnish  the 
much-needed  relief  for  our  present  crowded  class-rooms. 

During  the  past  year,  the  first  of  my  labors  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  my  time  has  been  largely  devoted  to  a  reorganization 
of  the  school  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study.  The 
school  has  been  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents, 
insuring  a  definite  standard  of  scholarship.  Public  occasions 
have  been  numerous  and  enjoyable.  A  school  exhibit,  given  uear 
the  close  of  the  year  and  showing  the  regular  work  of  the  different 
classes,  awakened  much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Our  graduat¬ 
ing  class  consisted  of  nineteen  members,  and  their  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  were  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  unstinted  and  cordial  sup¬ 
port  which  I  have  received  from  assistant  teachers,  members  of 
the  board  of  education  and  the  community  at  large,  and  to 
thank  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  many  favors 
granted. 

\  ' 

NEWBURGH. 

R.  V.  K„  Montfort,  Superintendent. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

In  1889  there  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Newburgh 
seven  persons  who  had  received  professional  training;  in  1893 
there  are  twenty-seven.  This  increase  has  arisen  from  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  normal  graduates. 
As  a  still  farther  inducement  to  our  graduates  to  attend  a  normal 
school,  the  board  has  this  year  embodied  the  following  provisions 
in  its  by-laws:  “All  teachers  who  have  completed  a  full  four 
years’  course  of  study  in  our  academic  department,  and  who  have 
been  graduated  with  an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  in  any  study,  and  who  have  afterwards  been  graduated  {it  a 
normal  school,  after  a  two  years’  course,  shall  receive  $450  per 
annum  on  appointment,  and  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  only  for 
cause.  Normal  graduates  who  have  been  graduated  from  our  schools 
after  a  three  years’  course,  with  same  average  as  above,  or  who 
have  been  graduated  after  a  one  year’s  course  at  a  normal  school, 
shall  receive  $400  on  entrance.  This  amount  shall  be  increased 
to  $450  at  expiration  of  two  years,  if  work  has  proved  satisfao- 
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tory.  Substitute  teachers  shall  receive  $300  on  appointment  as 
regular  teachers.  This  amount  shall  be  increased  fifty  dollars 
at  the  expiration  of  first,  third  and  fifth  years.  Teachers  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  must  receive  a  new  appointment  with 
each  increase  of  salary.” 

In  order  to  lessen  the  nervous  strain  which  bears  so  heavily 
upon  our  best  pupils  at  times  of  annual  examinations,  causing 
much  unnecessary  anxiety  and  suffering,  the  following  plan  has 
been  adopted  for  the  present  year: 

Any  pupil  who  has  attained  a  general  average  of  ninety  per 
cent  during  the  year,  and  who  has  not  fallen  below  eighty  per 
cent  in  academic,  seventy-five  per  cent  in  grammar,  or  seventy  per 
cent  in  primary  department,  in  any  study,  shall  be  relieved  from  all 
examinations  at  close  of  year.  Any  pupil  who  has  attained  the 
required  general  average,  shall  be  exempt  from  examination,'  in 
any  one  or  more  studies,  in  which  he  has  reached  the  average 
required.  * 

In  making  the  general  average,  attendance,  punctuality,  deport¬ 
ment,  neatness  and  expression  shall  be  considered. 

Recitations  shall  not  be  marked,  but  averages  must  be  based 
on  weekly  reviews.  In  order  to  give  opportunity  for  neatness  and 
correct  expressions  of  thought,  these  reviews  are  to  be  shortened. 
This  last  provision  is  made  in  part  to  meet  the  demand  for  better 
English  in  our  schools.  In  all  recitations  and  reviews,  oral  or 
written,  the  teachers  are  required  to  see  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
pupils  are  expressed  accurately  and  clearly  in  the  best  language 
possible  for  pupils  of  the  grade. 

We  do  not  believe  that  expression  can  be  neglected  through  all 

the  lower  grades  and  be  successfully  taken  up  as  a  branch  of  study 

at  the  close  by  means  of  a  suitable  text-book. 

» 

NEW  YORK. 

John  Jasper,  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  financial  and 
statistical  report  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1893,  together 
with  other  information  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
city. 

Financial  Statement. 

During  the  year  the  total  amount  of  money  received  and 
expended  by  the  board  of  education  for  common  school  educa¬ 
tion  was  $5,631,092.24. 

The  expenditures  in  detail  were  as  follows: 


Teachers’  wages  . $3,292,467  96 

For  school  apparatus  and  libraries  .  199,000  06 
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For  sites,  buildings,  repairing  and  furnishing 


school-houses,  etc  . $1, 519, 546  42 

For  all  other  expenses,  viz.: 

For  fuel  and  preparing  the  same  for  use .  113,915  43 

For  building  fires  and  sweeping  and  otherwise  clean¬ 
ing  school-houses  .  161,307  18 


For  salaries,  other  than  those  of  teachers,  for 
the  following  purposes,  viz.: 

Officers,  clerks,  superintendents,  truant  officers, 


work-shop,  clerks  to  trustees  .  107,704  42 

Sundries  .  237,150  77 


§5,631,092  24 


The  aggregate  school  tax  raised  by  the  State  for  the  year 
beginning  October  1,  1892,  was  §3,931,741.50,  of  which  amount 
Yew  York  city  paid  §1,788,866.72. 

The  entire  amount  of  moneys  apportioned  to  the  city  of  Yew 
York,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  was  §706,137.37. 

Number  of  Schools. 

The  classes  of  schools  and  the  number  of  schools  in  each  class 


are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Grammar  school  for  males  .  48 

Grammar  schools  for  females  .  48 

Grammar  schools  for  both  sexes  .  16 

Primary  departments  of  grammar  schools  .  87 

Primary  schools  (separate)  .  37 

Corporate  schools,  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  orphan 

asylums,  etc  .  1 


314 


In  the  new  schools  and  additions  to  schools  erected  during  the 
year  there  are  6,870  sittings  for  pupils.  By  reason  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  school  a  leased  building  was  given  up.  Although 
the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  has  increased  greatly  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  schools  or  departments  has 
not  increased  in  equal  ratio.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about  by  consolidating  small  schools  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  by  uniting  small  departments  in  the  same 
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school  building.  During  the  school  year  one  primary  depart¬ 
ment  was  consolidated  with  a  grammar  department,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  school  in  which  the  fourteen  primary  and  grammar  grades 
are  taught;  also,  a  primary  school  was  consolidated  with  a 
neighboring  primary  department. 

Daily  Average  Attendance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  daily  average  attendance  in 
each  class  of  schools;  also,  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
during  the  years  1892  and  1893: 


Schools. 

t 

Grammar  schools  . 

Primary  departments  and 

schools  . 

Evening  schools  . 

Corporate  schools  . 

Nautical  schools . 


Average 

attendance. 

No.  of  teachers. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

56,118 

53,760 

1,918 

1 ,895 

87,630 

87,075 

2,103 

2,115 

11,344 

12,197 

477 

495 

11,465 

11,481 

219 

222 

53 

54 

Total  . .  166,610  164,567  4,717  4,727 


Licenses  of  Teachers. 

During  the  school  year  the  board  of  education  restored  the 
requirements  for  a  teacher's  license  to  an  average  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  in  the  examination,  but  they  retained  the  standard  of 
eighty  per  cent  in  spelling  and  eighty -five  per  cent  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic.  It  was  found  upon  trial  that  the  standard  of 
an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent  for  an  examination  in  the 
thirteen  subjects  on  which  candidates  were  tested  was  too  high. 

Course  of  Sfudy. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  revision  was  made  in 
the  course  of  study  for  the  first  (highest)  grammar  grade.  There 
is  no  academy  or  high  school  in  the  educational  system  of  this 
city,  but  there  are  two  free  colleges  —  the  College  of  City  of 
New  York,  for  boys,  and  the  Normal  College,  for  girls.  Although 
these  institutions  are  very  large,  they  can  not  accommodate  all 
who  apply  for  admission.  Furthermore,  many  of  those  who 
do  apply  would  prefer  a  course  leading  more  directly  to  business. 
To  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  colleges  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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to  meet  the  wants  of  those  not  desiring  a  collegiate  education, 
the  board  of  education  adopted  the  following  courses  of  study  for 
classes  of  the  highest  grammar  grade: 

,  First  Grade  —  First  Year. 

a.  For  those  desiring  to  enter  the  city  or  the  normal  colleger 

1.  English. —  Six  hours  per  week.  Reading. —  Standard  authors,, 

including  poetry  and  fiction.  Elocution. —  Selections  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  lines  to  be  memorized  and  recited  or 
declaimed,  each  pupil  to  deliver  at  least  six  selections  during 
the  .year.  Words. —  Meaning,  use  and  spelling.  Compositions. — 
Including  letter- writing,  at  least  once  each  week.  Grammar. — 
Analysis  of  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences  continued. 
One  exercise  each  week  to  be  the  criticism  and  correction  of 
composition.  .  > 

2.  Arithmetic  (written  and  mental). —  Four  hours  per  week.  A 
review  of  the  business  arithmetic  of  the  preceding  grades;  also, 
exchange,  equation  of  payments,  averaging  accounts,  partner¬ 
ship,  mensuration  and  square  and  cube  roots. 

3.  Penmanship. —  One  hour  per  week.  Paragraphs,  business 
forms,  letter-writing  and  business  correspondence  continued.  One 
exercise  each  week  to  be  the  writing  of  composition.  Writing 
from  dictation. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States. —  One  hour  per  week.  Histori¬ 
cal  supplementary  readers. 

5.  Geography. —  One  hour  per  week.  Geographical  suppie- 
mentarv  readers. 

t/ 

6.  Form  and  drawing. —  One  hour  per  week  (drawing  freehand)  ;. 
original  designs  for  industrial  purposes;  historic  ornaments;  from 
the  model  prism  (hexagonal  and  octagonal);  groups  of  solids. 
The  remaining  time  per  wreek  to  be  distributed  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  principal. 

b.  For  those  not  desiring  to  enter  either  of  the  colleges: 

1.  English. —  Eight  hours  per  week.  Reading. —  The  later 
American  and  English  standard  authors  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
short  biographical  sketches  of  the  more  important  ones.  Elocu¬ 
tion. —  As  in  subdivision  a.  Words. —  As  in  subdivision  a;  syno¬ 
nyms. — the  discrimination  of  forty  sets  whose  meanings  are  fre¬ 
quently  confused.  Composition. — As  in  subdivision  a,  with  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence.  Grammar. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  sen¬ 
tences;  the  law  of  syntax  in  connection  with  the  criticism  and 
correction  of  compositions. 

2.  Arithmetic. —  Two  hours  per  week;  as  in  subdivision  a. 
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3.  Bookkeeping. —  One  hour  per  week;  details  as  prescribed 
by  committee  on  course  of  study. 

4.  Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week;  Hill’s  lines,  angles  and 
triangles. 

5.  Civics.  One  hour  per  week;  Dole’s  (by  reading  and  talks). 

6.  Commercial  geography.— One  hour  per  week;  Tilden’s  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  complete  excepting  foot-notes. 

7.  History  of  the  United  States. —  One  hour  per  week;  by  use 
of  supplementary  historical  readers. 

8.  Drawing. —  Two  hours  per  week,  as  in  subdivision  a;  also 
mechanical;  elements  of  architectural  drawing. 

First  Grade  —  Second  Year .  Supplementary  Course. 

For  those  not  desiring  to  enter  either  of  the  colleges: 

1.  English.— Eight  hours  per  week.  Reading.— Earlier  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  (seventeenth  century)  in  prose  and  verse,  with  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  more  important  ones.  Elocution. — 
As  in  subdivision  a.  Compositions. —  As  before,  and  including 
critical  essays  on  books  read  at  home.  Words. —  As  before. 
Grammar. —  In  connection  with  the  reading  and  compositions, 
with  study  of  style. 

2.  Bookkeeping. —  Two  hours  per  week;  details  as  prescribed 
by  committee  on  course  of  studv. 

3.  Geometry. —  Three  hours  per  week;  Hill’s  plane  geometry 
completed. 

4.  Physics. —  Two  hours  per  week;  Shaw’s. 

5.  History,  general. —  One  hour  per  week  (text-books). 

6.  Phonography. —  Two  hours  per  wTeek;  details  as  prescribed 
by  committee  on  course  of  study. 

7.  Drawing. — -Two  hours  per  week;  freehand  and  mechanical, 
continued. 

8.  German  or  French. —  Two  hours  per  week;  begun  or 
continued. 

Limitations  of  First-grade  Classes. 

The  course  prescribed  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  first  grade 
shall  be  taught  in  separate  classes,  and  no  class  shall  be  formed 
in  either  division  of  the  first  grade  with  less  than  twenty-five 
pupils  qualified  to  enter  it,  nor  be  continued  after  the  end  of  any 
year  in  which  the  average  monthly  attendance  shall  fall  below 
twenty.  In  all  cases  of  schools  which  can  not  maintain  the 
three  divisions  of  the  first  grade,  the  committee  on  course  of 
study  and  school  books  shall  have  power  to  decide  which  division 
or  divisions  may  be  taught  in  any  school,  to  the  end  that  the 
system  may  be  as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  city. 
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Physical  Exercise. 

The  school  regulations  have  required  that  attention  should  be 
paid  bv  teachers  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  that 
calisthenic  exercises  should  be  given,  but  it  was  not  until  a  very 
recent  period  that  systematic  physical  exercise  was  adopted. 
This  has  been  introduced  into  ten  different  departments  and 
there  are  employed  at  the  present  time  two  “  instructors  of 
physical  exercise.”  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
plan  the  same  series  of  exercises  was  adopted  throughout  a 
school;  no  apparatus  being  used.  As  time  passed  the  several 
grades  were  drilled  in  appropriate  exercises,  and  finally  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangement  was  reached: 

For  the  primary  departments: 

Sixth  grade. —  Calisthenic  drills,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Fifth  grade. —  Ring  drill,  No.  1. 

Fourth  grade. —  Wood  dumb-bell  drill,  No.  5. 

Third  grade. —  Short  wand  drill,  No.  2. 

Second  grade. —  Anvil  chorus  dumb-bell  drill. 

First  grade. —  Indian  club  drill,  No.  2. 

In  the  grammar  departments: 

Eighth  grade. —  Calisthenic  dumb-bell  drill,  No.  4. 

Seventh  grade. —  Wood  dumb-bell  drill,  No.  3. 

♦Sixth  grade. —  Short  wand  drill,  No.  1. 

Fifth  grade. —  Wood  dumb-bell  drill,  No.  2. 

Fourth  grade. —  Bell-bar  drill,  No.  2. 

Third  grade. —  Wood  dumb-bell  drill,  No.  1. 

Second  grade. —  Advanced  bell-bar  drill,  No.  1. 

First  grade. —  Advanced  Indian  club  drill,  No.  1. 

> 

Besides  the  lighter  forms  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  heavy  apparatus,  consisting  of  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bar,  vaulting  bar,  horse,  buck,  ladders,  chest  bars  and 
jumping  stands.  Very  little  has  been  done  on  the  heavy  apparatus 
as  yet,  but  the  plan  is  to  arrange  graded  work  for  the  higher  gram¬ 
mar  classes  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on  which  the  lighter  work 
has  been  graded. 

Kindergartens. 

During  the  school  year  classes  of  the  seventh  primary  grade 
(kindergarten)  have  been  formed  in  seven  schools.  These  schools 
are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  they  have  been 
selected  not  only  because  they  have  rooms  suitable  for  kinder- 
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garten  exercises,  but  also  because  it  was  desired  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  introducing  distinctively  kindergarten  classes  should  be 
tried  under  varying  conditions.  The  classes  are  ngw  fairly  started 
under  the  instruction  of  intelligent  and  earnest  teachers,  but 
they  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  justify  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  as  to  their  full  educational  influence. 

The  regulations  governing  the  selection  of  teachers  for  these 
classes  are  established  by  the  committee  on  course  of  study  of  the 
board  of  education.  The  committee,  after  mature  deliberation,  con¬ 
cluded  that,  if  these  classes  were  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  not  of  the  nature  of  nurseries,  the  first  require¬ 
ment  for  the  teachers  was  an  education.  In  fact,  no  action  taken 
or  suggested  by  the  board  of  education  seems  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  any  other  light  —  the  standard  of  requirements  for 
teachers  of  these  classes  should  not  be  less  than  the  standard  for 
persons  teaching  the  lowest  of  the  regular  primary  grades.  Hence, 
the  committee  on  course  of  study  required  all  candidates  to  secure, 
in  the  hrst  place,  the  ordinary  teachers  license  and  then  to  show 
their  familiarity  with  kindergarten  principles  and  methods.  To 
compensate  them  for  their  extra  attainments  and  peculiar  fitness 
.  for  this  work,  each  teacher  of  these  classes  receives  sixty  dollars 
a  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  she  receives  as  an  assist¬ 
ant,  teacher. 

Discipline. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  in  relation  to  our  system  of  discipline. 
These  inquiries  are  made  principally  because  our  school  regula¬ 
tions  forbid  the  use  of  any  form  of  corporal  punishment,  and  great 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  practical  results,  of  this  radical 
departure  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  school  discipline. 

The  first  step  toward  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  New  York  schools  wras  the  enactment  of  a  by-law  by  the 
board  of  education,  forbidding  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  by  any  teacher  except  the  principal  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
acting  principal.  It  was  further  provided  that  each  principal 
should  report  to  the  city  superintendent  the  name  of  each  pupil 
punished,  and  the  number  of  blows  inflicted.  The  necessity  for 
making  this  report  reduced  very  greatly  the  amount  of  corporal 
punishment  that  was  administered. 

Finally,  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  enacted  a  by-law  prohibiting  all  forms  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  Any  teacher  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  by-law  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  salary  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  dismissal  from  school. 
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The  highest  penalty  for  offenses  on  the  part  of  pupils  is  sus¬ 
pension.  A  pupil  suspended  from  a  school  can  not  be  admitted 
to  that  school  or  to  any  other  except  by  action  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  of  the  ward,  or  by  direction  of  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent.  of  schools. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  far  better  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  corporal  punishment.  The  absence  of  serious  offense  may 
be  judged  from  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  with  nearly  150,000 
pupils  present  on  each  of  the  200  school  days,  less  than  sixty  sus¬ 
pensions  took  place,  and  of  the  pupils  suspended  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  were  restored  to  school  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Conferences  with  Teachers. 

In  conformity  with  the  by-laws,  meetings  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  assistant  teachers  with  the  city  superintendent’s 
department,  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  meetings 
with  the  principals  are  “  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  advice  and 
instruction  relative  to  their  duties  in  the  management  of  their 
respective  schools,”  w7hile  those  with  the  assistant  teachers  are 
“  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  advice  and  instruction  relative 
to  their  duties  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  teaching 
methods  of  instruction.”  Each  principal  and  each  teacher  is 
required  to  attend  at  least  two  of  these  conferences  each  year, 
but  the  records  show  that  many  attend  others  besides  those  at 
which  their  attendance  is  compulsory.  For  the  purpose  of  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  conference  with  the  assistant  teachers,  the  city 
has  been  divided  into  six  districts,  each  district  having  a  central 
point  of  meeting;  and  the  teachers  of  the  district  are  divided 
into  four  sections,  as  follows:  Lower  three  primary  grades,  upper 
three  primary  grades,  lower  three  grammar  grades,  and  upper 
five  grammar  grades.  This  arrangement  calls  for  forty-eight 
regular  conferences  with  the  assistant  teachers. 

The  conferences  with  the  principals  have  generally  been  so 
conducted  that  there  were  three  divisions  —  male  grammar  prin¬ 
cipals,  female  grammar  principals  and  primary  principals. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  already  noted  there  were  held 
several  conferences  at  which  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents 
gave  instruction  in  methods  of  paper-folding  and  cutting, 
mechanical  drawing  and  clay-modeling. 

The  various  official  conferences  described  above  do  not  express 
the  sum  of  educational  discussion  among  the  superintendents 
and  teachers.  At  each  visit  of  the  superintendents  to  schools 
question  present  themselves  which  call  for  special  consideration, 
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and  in  all  well-regulated  schools  notes  of  suggestions  are  made 
by  the  several  teachers  and  are  afterwards  considered  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers.  Furthermore,  principals  of  schools  assem¬ 
ble  their  teachers,  in  many  cases  at  stated  intervals,  to  consider 
matters  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

The  principals  and  teachers  have  formed  associations  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  the  ready  consideration  of  all  matters  of 
interest  to  them  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  their  pro¬ 
fession:  A  general  teachers^  association;  male  principals; 
female  grammar  principals;  primary  principals;  primary  teachers; 
society  of  pedagogy  (a  general  organization);  an  association 
formed  from  male  assistants;  and  an  association  of  the  female 
grammar  assistants. 

Evening  Schools. 

The  evening  schools  are  of  three  classes:  Evening  high 
schools,  evening  schools  for  seniors  and  evening  schools  fo? 
juniors.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  ages  or  avoca¬ 
tions  will  not  permit  them  to  attend  day  schools.  , 

There  are  four  evening  high  schools;  the  term  commences  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October  and  continues  through  120  evenings 
of  actual  instruction,  each  evening  being  divided  into  two  .ses¬ 
sions.  The  course  is  an  eclectic  one,  comprising  the  following 
subjects: 

Eo  pupil  is  permitted  to  pursue  more  than  two  subjects  in 
the  same  term. 

During  the  term  1892-1893  the  whole  number  of  pupils  regis¬ 
tered  in  this  class  of  school  was  5,801.  and  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  was  2,550. 

The  term  for  the  other  two  classes  of  evening  schools  begins 
at  the  same  time  with  the  evening  high  schools  but  continues 
for  ninety  evenings  only. 

The  evening  schools  for  seniors,  nine  in  number,  are  intended  for 
pupils  over  16  years  of  age,  while  the  evening  schools  for  juniors, 
sixteen  in  number,  admit  pupils  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 
years.  In  the  former  class  of  schools  the  plan  of  instruction  is 
like  that  in  the  evening  high  schools,  but  the  selection  is  limited 
to  the  following  subjects:  Reading,  including  spelling,  dedni- 
tions  and  historical  readings;  arithmetic,  penmanship,  bookkeeping, 
composition,  drawing,  phonography.  In  the  latter  class  of  schools 
the  pupils  pursue  a  graded  course  of  study  arranged  in  eight 
grades.  In  the  evening  schools  for  seniors  and  for  juniors  classes 
are  formed  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  the  English 
language. 
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The  following  table  of  statistics  for  the  last  term  will  be  fourffi 
interesting : 

i 


• 

Male 

senior. 

Female 

senior. 

Male 

junior. 

Female 

junior. 

Mixed. 

Total . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  on  register . 

5,461 

3,122 

10,491 

5,176 

621 

24,871 

Number  over  13  and  under  16 . , . 

2.994 

2,438 

218 

5,650 

Number  over  16  and  under  18 . 

1  929 

1,497 

2,265 

1,706 

2lO 

7^597 

Number  over  18  and  under  21 . 

1,316 

881 

1  669 

803 

82 

4,751 

Number  over  21 . . . 

2,216 

744 

3,563 

229 

121 

6,873 

Largest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time. 

3.066 

1.694 

4.537 

3,379 

506 

13,182 

Average  attendance  for  the  term . 

1,756 

1.221 

3,019 

2  525 

273 

8,794 

Number  that  attended  less  than  one  month  . . 

1,746 

808 

4.060 

1,279 

179 

8,072 

Number  that  attended  full  term . 

1,086 

1,121 

1.5C0 

2.195 

211 

6,113 

Number  who  have  received  certificates  this 

term . 

839 

676 

1,598 

1,619 

140 

4,872 

Number  admitted  that  could  not  read . 

69 

94 

1,502 

1.374 

21 

3,060 

Number  admitted  that  could  not  write . 

90 

94 

1,315 

1.223 

35 

2,7S8 

Number  admitted  that  had  previously  at- 

tended  grammar  schools . 

2.142 

1.108 

2.021 

1.800 

320 

7, £91 

Number  admitted  that  had  previously  at- 

tended  primary  schools . 

436 

509 

626 

854 

45 

2,469 

Number  "of  pupils  suspended  or  discharged 

for  misconduct . 

1 

16 

. 

17 

Number  of  German  pupils  studying  English. . 

1,239 

729 

2,698 

1,154 

155 

5,975 

Number  of  other  foreign  pupils  studying 

• 

English . . 

723 

467 

4.258 

997 

25 

6,470 

Number  of  pupils  studying  reading . 

1,068 

684 

1,752 

Number  of  pupils  studying  arithmetic . 

1.870 

582 

2,452 

Number  of  pupils  studying  composition . 

342 

355 

'697 

Number  of  pupils  studv  ing  penmanship  . 

1,367 

S07 

2,174 

Number  of  pupils  studying  bookkeeping . 

664 

557 

1,221 

Number  of  pupils  studying  drawing* . .  T . 

355 

46 

. 

401 

Number  of  pupils  studying  phonography  .... 

196 

410 

606 

Average  attendance  of  foreigners  studying 

English  . 

639 

412 

1,837 

915 

62 

3,865 

Compulsory  Education. 

Although  the  present  law  in  relation  to  compulsory  education  is 
not  satisfactory  in  all  its  provisions,  yet  the  people  of  New  York 
city  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  results  of  efficient  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

There  are  twelve  agents  of  truancy  employed  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  two  officers  are  detailed  by  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  to  co-operate  with  the  agents.  All  of  these  are 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  During  the  school  year  nearly  50,000  visits  were  made 
to  homes,  schools,  factories,  etc.,  and  more  than  15,000  cases  were 
investigated  and  closed. 

The  board  of  education,  through  a  committee,  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  “  Compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  act,”  and  adopted  a  report  favoring  the  limiting  of  the  period 
of  compulsory  attendance  to  the  ages  of  8  to  12  years. 

Columbian  Celebration. 

On  Monday,  October  10,  1892,  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
city  took  part  in  the  “  School  and  college  parade  ”  that  formed 
an  important  feature  in  the  “  Columbian  celebration.”  Every 
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grammar  department  containing  boys  furnished  its  quota,  and  no 
less  than  twenty  regiments  were  organized  and  paraded  as  the 
public  school  division,  which  headed  the  column;  the  reports  from 
the  schools  show  that  the  number  actually  taking  part  in  the 
parade  of  this  division  was  10,220.  The  excellence  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  thorough  discipline  of  the  representatives  of  our 
school  system  were  attested  most  fully  in  the  press  accounts  of  the 
exercises  of  the  day. 

On  the  stand  erected  at  Reservoir  square,  1,080  girls,  selected 
from  female  grammar  departments,  were  arranged  in  seven  sec¬ 
tions;  by  means  of  appropriate  caps  and  capes  they  formed  a 
representation  of  an  American  shield  and  six  American  flags. 
During  the  passing  of  the  procession  of  schools  and  colleges  the 
girls  sang  a  selection  of  patriotic  songs.  , 

Friday,  October  twenty-first,  was  the  day  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  entire  country  for  “  a  national  public  school  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Columbus  Pay,”  but  by  action  of  the  board  of  education  the 
schools  were  closed  on  that  day,  and  the  exercises  in  the  schools 
were  held  on  the  twentieth.  Three  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  general  program,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  were  purchased  and  distributed 
amongst  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  program  was  followed  as  closely  as  the  conditions  of 
our  city  schools  would  allow,  and  at  the  same  hour  every  school 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  prescribed  exercises. 

Exhibits  of  School  Work. 

At  a  period  when  there  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  sending 
to  the  Columbian  Exposition  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  our 
schools,  the  New  York  Press  Club  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  of  education  more  than  40,000  square  feet  of  floor 
surface,  of  the  building  in  which  the  Press  Club  fair  was  to  be 
held,  and  to  construct  the  necessary  frames  and  stands  for  the 
proper  display  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  This  very  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  board,  and 
during  the  entire  month  of  May  the  most  extensive  exhibit  of 
school  work  ever  made  by  a  city  system  was  presented  to  view. 

The  general  regulations  governing  the  character  of  the  work 
displayed  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  governing  our 
work  that  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  intent  hav¬ 
ing  been  to  let  the  public  know  the  kind  and  character  of  work 
done  in  the  schools.  No  less  than  112  grammar  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  and  125  primaries  were  represented,  and  nearly  140,000 
pupils  in  these  classes  qf  schools  had  at  least  one  specimen  apiece 
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on  the  vertical  surface  or  in  the  packages  and  albums  placed  on 
the  tables. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  display  was  the  great  variety, 
no  two  schools  presenting  such  a  similarity  of  appearance  as  to 
suggest  constraint  in  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  course  of 
study. 

The  school  exhibit  became,  as  all  such  exhibits  should,  a  veri¬ 
table  commonwealth;  the  teacher’s  note-book  was  a  conspicuous 
factor,  carrying  away  a  suggestion  for  an  improved  method  or  a 
helpful  device,  a  comparison  of  work  in  the  same  grade,  or  the 
progress  of  a  subject  through  several  grades.  Several  of  the 
schools  made  substantial  changes  in  their  exhibits  each  week,  and 
thus  presented  a  more  complete  display  of  their  methods  and 
results. 


NIAGARA  FALLS. 


N.  L.  Benham,  Superintendent. 


Herewith,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  for  the  school  year  ending  July  25, 
1893: 

Statistical. 


Population,  estimated  .  15,000 

Number  of  pupils  of  school  age .  3,605 

Number  of  schools  .  4 

Number  of  teachers  .  41 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  public  schools .  2,157 

Number  of  sittings  .  1,655 

Average  daily  attendance  .  1,319 


Cost  per  Pupil. 

For  instruction,  based  on  total  attendance .  $8  89 

Increase  from  last  vear  .  08 

For  instruction,  based  on  average  attendance .  14  55 

Increase  from  last  vear  .  67 

«/ 

All  expenses  (except,  building,  permanent  repairs, 

bonds  and  interest),  total  attendance .  14  51 

Increase  from  last  year  .  1  61 

Including  all  expenses,  bonds  and  interest .  21  94 

Decrease  from  last  year  .  179 


Itemized  Expenses. 


Teach  el’s’  wages  .  $19,196  57 

Janitors’  wages  . 1,814  90 

Fuel  .  2,417  89 

77 
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Repairs,  including  completing  addition  to  school 


building  .  $11,119  39 

Insurance  .  639  40 

Supplies  .  1,286  13 

Furniture  .  1,505  10 

Bonds  and  interest  .  4,265  00 

Contingencies  .  401  27 

Free  text-books  .  1,750  54 


This  is  the  first  report  to  be  made  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls.  The  last  report  covered  the  operations  of 
the  schools  of  the  former  villages  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension 
Bridge.  In  both  of  these  villages,  flourishing  union  schools 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  These  have 
been  continued,  as  well  as  both  academical  departments.  The 
several  schools  show  an  increased  registration  of  over  300  pupils 
over  the  previous  year.  Although  a  large  and  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Suspension  Bridge  Union  School  was  completed  and 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  present  year 
finds  every  inch  of  available  space  utilized,  and  many  of  its 
rooms  overcrowded.  The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the 
other  buildings.  The  population  of  the  city  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  at  least  two  new  school  buildings  will  be  needed 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  board  of  education 
has  already  taken  steps  toward  that  end  and  adopted  plans  for 
a  new  two-story,  eight-room  building  to  be  erected  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  While  the  formation  of  the  new  city  has 
entailed  additional  expense  and  thereby  increased  taxation,  those 
expenses  relating  to  the  schools  have  been  cheerfully  borne. 
Our  people  take  a  just  pride  in  the  schools  and  are  ever  ready 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  assist  or  render  them  more  efficient. 

On  account  of  so  many  of  our  people  being  engaged  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  our  many  summer  visitors,  the  average  daily  attendance, 
compared  with  the  total  number  registered,  is  not  so  large  as 
could  be  desired.  Very  many  of  the  pupils  are  compelled  to 
enter  the  school  late  in  the  fall  and  attending  during  the  winter, 
quit  early  in  the  spring.  This  affects  the  attendance  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  prevalence  of  diphtheria  near  the  school  buildings 
and  other  contagious  diseases  during  the  past  winter  also  con¬ 
tributed  largely  towards  reducing  the  attendance. 

Our  schools  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  very  prosperous 
year.  While  the  course  of  study  remains  nearly  the  same, 
increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  English 
language  and  literature.  Each  of  the  grades  have  taken  up  the 
study  of  an  American  or  English  author,  and  thereby  becomes 
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acquainted  with  most  of  Ills  works,  committing  many  of  them 
to  memory,  and  writing  and  speaking  on  others.  Thus,  the  pupil 
becomes  familiar  with  the  best  language  and  thought  of  the 
prominent  writers  of  our  language.  By  the  time  the  pupil 
enters  the  academical  department  he  has  acquired  an  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  more  thorough  study  of  that  subject.  Those  who 
do  not  enter  such  departments,  but  are  compelled  to  leave  school 
at  an  early  age,  have  had  implanted  in  them  the  seeds  of  thought 
and  language  that  will  surely  bring  forth  fruit  at  a  later  period. 

A  teachers’  training  class  w'as  formed  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
union  school  for  the  winter  term,  and  completed  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed  with  honor. 

During  the  winter,  an  evening  school  was  opened  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  union  school  and  continued  through  the  season 
with  great  success.  One  hundred  and  forty  different  pupils 
attended,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  100.  It  was 
carried  on  for  three  evenings  in  the  wreek.  Inasmuch  as  the 
city  furnishes  free  text-books,  a  deposit  of  twTo  dollars  was 
required  from  each  pupil  for  the  safe  and  careful  return  of  his 
books,  and  also  as  a  guaranty  for  a  regular  attendance  of  the 
pupil.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  on  the  return  of  the  books 
in  a  good  condition,  and  if  the  pupil’s  attendance  had  been  satis¬ 
factory,  this  deposit  w7as  refunded.  This  plan  wmrked  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  keeping  out  of  the  school  such  undesirable  persons  as 
are  often  found  attending  evening  schools  only  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  some  of  their  leisure  time,  and  those  that  remain 
for  but  few*  evenings. 

In  the  schools,  corporal  punishment  has  been  practically  abol¬ 
ished.  This  powTer  is  now7  vested  only  in  the  principals.  While 
cases  of  such  punishment  have  been  rare  in  the  past,  they  will 
be  still  more  so  in  the  future,  the  intention  being  to  abolish  it 
entirely  as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done. 

A  few'  years  ago,  the  plan  of  abolishing  outdoor  recesses  wras 
adopted,  and  has  been  found  to  be  largely  instrumental  in  reduc¬ 
ing  cases  that  require  disciplining.  Better  order  generally  is 
secured  and  pupils  are  benefited  by  it  in  more  ways  than  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  pupils  were  promoted  from  the 
different  grades,  except  into  the  academical  department,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  teacher,  without  examination.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  better  and  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained 
than  under  the  system  of  promoting  only  from  examinations. 
It  secures  a  more  regular  attendance,  as  the  test  is  ascertained 
from  their  actual  daily  work.  Regular  promotions  will  be  made 
semi-annuallv.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
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difference  between  the  several  grades  and  render  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  less  difficult. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  steam  systems  of  heating 
and  ventilating  have  been  taken  out  of  the  buildings  and  replaced 
by  hot-air  systems.  The  steam-systems  were  found  to  be  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  all  ways,  poor  heating  when  most  desired,  and  the  venti¬ 
lation  most  miserable.  The  Sinead  system  which  has  been  in 
use  in  one  of  our  buildings  for  some  time  has  been  extended,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  winter  of  more  comfort  than  we  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  last  season. 

Twenty -five  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  academical  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  For  a  place  of  this  size 
and  age,  this  record  is  a  good  one  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
teachers  in  charge. 

Our  teachers,  generally,  are  earnest,  capable  and  efficient.  They 
are  fully  alive  to  the  occasion,  full  of  interest,  and  always  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  superintendent  in  carrying  out  his  sugges¬ 
tions  and  plans.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a 
band  of  willing  and  earnest  workers.  Our  special  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing  deserve  mention  for  the  work  performed  by 
them.  They  have  succeeded  in  making  their  subjects  popular 
with  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Great  benefit  has  accrued  from 
the  intelligent  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

We  enter  upon  the  third  year  of  our  experience  with  free  text¬ 
books  and  with  a  still  higher  regard  for  its  benefits  to  both  pupils 
and  schools.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  adoption  of  the  system 
by  our  neighboring  cities  and  villages,  and  hope  soon  to  see  it 
made  compulsory  throughout  the  State. 

The  lack  of  a  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  our 
schools  becomes  more  apparent  each  year.  In  every  one  of  our 
cities  and  larger  villages  hundreds  of  children  can  be  found  run¬ 
ning  the  streets,  who  should  be  attending  the  schools,  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  good  citizenship;  instead  of  which,  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  negligence  of  parents,  they  are  growing  up  in  habits 
of  idleness,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  crime.  The  efforts  of  every 
good  citizen  and  well-wisher  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  should  be  devoted  to  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  that 
will  compel  the  attendance  of  every  person  of  school  age  in 
some  school,  public  or  private. 
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OLEAN. 

Fox  Holden,  Superintendent. 

High  School. 

During  the  year  a  new  high  school  building  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  was  opened  for  occupancy  in  April.  It  is 
a  building  in  every  way  adapted,  to  high-school  purposes  and 
admirably  equipped  for  progressive  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  of  academic  study.  A  spacious  chemical 
laboratory  is  provided  with  tables  for  individual  work  and  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  material  and  appliances.  The  physical  recita¬ 
tion-room  is  seated  with  opera  chairs  and  well  arranged  for  illus¬ 
trating  experiments.  Our  library  is  ample  and  conveniently 
located  for  consultation  by  pupils.  The  massing  of  all  the  pupils 
in  a  single  assembly-hall,  which  has  a  desk  capacity  of  over  200, 
has  already  established  a  healthful  spirit  of  school  patriotism 
among  the  students  and  is  fostering  not  a  little  local  pride  among 
the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Abolition  of  Examinations. 

Examinations  as  a  basis  of  promotion  are  now  practically 
abolished  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school.  In  place  of  the 
examination,  a  weekly  or  bi-monthly  estimate  is  made  by  the 
teacher,  based  upon  written  tests,  oral  recitations  or  the  teacher's 
general  judgment  of  the  pupil’s  proficiency.  It  is  designed  to 
allow  the  greatest  latitude  to  the  teacher,  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  data  for  determining  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  with  the 
single  proviso  that  a  daily  marking  system  or  a  formal  examina¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  substituted  for  untrammeled  opinion  of  the 
teacher. 

In  the  high  school  the  Regents’  examinations  are  still  retained 
as  an  element  in  determining  graduation,  supplemented  by  the 
judgment  of  the  respective  teachers  in  the  several  departments  for 
study. 

Professional  Work. 

During  the  year  the  teachers  of  the  corps  have  made  com¬ 
mendable  progress  in  professional  study.  A  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  pedagogical  department  of  our  school 
library.  Rooks  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  education  are  in 
increased  demand  among  our  teachers.  A  Psychology  Club  was 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  which  sustained 
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bi-monthly  meetings  with  growing  interest  up  to  the  close  of 
th  schools  in  June.  The  club,  though  voluntary,  includes  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  our  teachers,  and  is  to  be  reorganized 
during  the  current  school  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  indicate  the  leading 
principles  of  teaching  rather  than  to  prescribe  minute  methods 
of  instruction.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  state  that 
the  teachers  of  the  corps  are  succeeding  admirably  in  applying 
theoretic  principles  to  the  minutiae  of  every  day  practice. 

Special  Teachers. 

For  several  years  special  teachers  in  music,  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing  have  been  employed  with  excellent  results.  The  pupils  have 
entered  into  these  branches  of  study  with  enthusiasm,  while  the 
regular  teachers  have  loyally  supported  the  specialists  in  their 
work.  Late  in  the  year  an  additional  special  teacher  was  tem¬ 
porarily  employed  to  superintend  the  instruction  in  physical 
culture  and  expression.  Within  the  twelve  weeks  that  she  was 
with  us,  she  has  succeeded  in  systemizing  the  exercises  in  phy¬ 
sical  culture  in  all  the  grades,  and  the  beneficial  results  are 
clearly  apparent  in  every  school-room  in  the  city.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  regular  teachers  are  expected  to  carry 
on  and  perfect  the  work  thus  inaugurated. 


Statistical. 

School  population  .  2,649 

Number  registered  during  the  year .  1,920 

Average  attendance  .  1,255 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  .  1,228 

Number  of  teachers  at  close  of  year .  41 


Expenditures. 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers .  $19,619  92 

For  school  buildings  and  sites  .  27,776  34 

For  incidental  expenses  .  4,988  46 


$52,384  72 


Total 
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OSWEGO. 

George  E.  Bullis,  Superintendent. 

As  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  present  office,  October  16,  1893, 
the  report  for  the  past  year  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

The  former  superintendent,  Prof.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  died  in  May, 
and  for  five  months  his  place  was  vacant,  the  present  incumbent 
being  elected,  October  2,  1893. 

\ 

Statistical  Report. 

Number  of  public  schools .  14 

Number  of  private  schools  .  4 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  public  schools .  3,271 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  private  schools  ....  1,372 

Average  daily  attendance  at  public  schools  .  2,393 

Total  days’  attendance  .  466,610 

Number  of  teachers .  73 


Financial  Report. 

Receipts. 

By  taxation  . . .  $35,000  00 

From  State  .  11,981  02 

From  all  other  sources  .  1,202  06 


i  $48,183  08 


Disbursements. 

Salaries,  teachers  and  superintendent . .  $32,895  02 

Salaries,  janitors  .  4,102  00 

Repairing  and  insuring  .  3,606  61 

Fences,  outhouses,  etc  .  751  14 

Furnaces,  furniture,  etc  .  3,279  97 

Fuel  .  2,533  14 

Library  . 485  14 

Contingent  .  440  06 
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ROCHESTER. 

Milton  Noyes,  {Superintendent . 

Statistical. 

Population  of  city  .  148,500 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  .  51.200 

School-houses  owned  by  the  city  .  :;5 

Number  of  annexes  and  rented  buildings .  13 

Number  of  pupils  registered  but  once .  19,476 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  . .  15,249 

Aggregate  days’  attendance .  2,854,800 

Free  academy  .  1 

Grammar  schools  .  17 

Intermediate  and  primary  .  17 

Independent  annexes  .  .  . .  4 

Orphan  asylum  schools .  7 


Total  school  organizations .  46 


Number  of  teachers  employed  .  002 

Percentage  of  pupils’  attendance .  94.6 

Kindergarten  schools . 9 

Kindergarten  instructors  .  27 

Kindergarten  pupils  .  1,078 

Evening  schools .  2 

Evening  school  pupils .  1,124 


Financial. 

Expenditures  for  teachers  .  $274,625  00 

Expenditures  for  buildings .  39,728  00 

Expenditures  for  repairs  . 13,642  00 

Expenditures  for  library  .  •  3,993  00 

Expenditures  for  contingent  expenses .  96,023  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  average  daily  attendance .  29  66 

Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  total  enrollment .  21  35 

Assessed  value  taxable  property  in  city .  103,891,191  00 

Value  school  property  .  1,162,270  00 


The  foregoing  information  relates  to  our  city  public  schoois 
prior  to  July  twenty-fifth  last.  The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
present  time  indicates  an  increase  of  750  pupils  over  a  year  ago. 
All  but  six  of  our  schools  have  an  increased  enrollment.  Special 
teachers  are  employed  in  supervising  the  kindergartens  and  the 
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drawing,  whicli  later  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  every  school 
For  the  first  time  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  high-school  studies. 

The  free  academy  continues  increasing  in  membership.  Nego¬ 
tiations  are  pending  with  the  Mechanics’  Institute  to  place  a 
mechanic  art  course  in  the  curriculum. 

The  State  training  class,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-five,  is 
now  maintained  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  instructor. 
This  is  the  third  year  of  its  existence  here,  and  its  graduates  are 
employed  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

Advanced  students  have  organized  a  summer  camp  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  natural  sciences,  greatly  to  their  profit. 

Our  evening  schools  are  not  as  well  attended  as  formerly  nor 
as  largely  as  would  be  expected  in  an  industrial  city. 

Notable  events  of  the  year  have  been  the  usual  Arbor  Day 
exercises,  the  transfer  of  United  States  flags  (gifts  to  the  several 
schools),  the  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  National  colors, 
general  field  day  exercises  by  the  military  companies  of  school¬ 
boys,  and  the  exhibition  of  public  school  exhibits  prepared  and 
since  forwarded  to  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Some  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  studies  for 
grammar  and  intermediate  departments.  Physical  exercises, 
taking  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  midsession  recesses,  are  now 
uniformly  conducted  in  every  grade. 

The  number  of  suspensions  for  all  causes  has  decreased  one- 
half  during  the  year,  compared  with  any  previous  record,  while 
no  case  of  expulsion  from  school  has  occurred. 

Changes  during  the  year  have  been  those  of  detail.  The  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  our  schools  were  never  in  better  condition,  and  the 
approval  by  our  citizens  of  our  public  schools  evinces  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  continuing  prosperity. 


SCHENECTADY. 

S.  B.  Howe,  Superintendent. 

Tu  response  to  your  circular  letter,  I  beg  leave  briefly  to  report 
the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  Schenectady: 

Attendance. 

Although  the  winter  was  a  severe  one,  the  attendance  was 
excellent.  There  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  usual  chil¬ 
dren’s  diseases,  and  the  general  health  of  the  city  was  good. 
The  total  registry  in  the  schools  was  but  slightly  increased  over 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  average  attendance  was  115  greater, 
being  a  little  more  than  2,000. 

•  78 
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Discipline. 

The  discipline  in  the  schools  is  excellent.  The  new  buildings, 
constructed  with  especial  reference  to  light  and  ventilation,  have 
much  to  do  with  securing  good  order.  In  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated  buildings,  both  teachers  and  pupils  soon  feel  the  ill 
effects  and  become  restless  and  ill-natured,  with  consequent 
friction  and  disorder.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  with  the 
advent  of  modern  buildings,  the  cases  of  necessary  discipline 
have  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent. 

Instruction. 

The  instruction  was  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  previous 
years.  Our  own  tests  of  progress  show  this,  and  the  outside 
test  —  the  Regents'’  examination  —  corroborates  it.  All  the 
pupils  regularly  promoted  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school, 
held  the  Regents’  preliminary  certificate. 

Teachers. 

The  teachers  appointed  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools, 
since  the  uniform  examinations  of  the  State  Department  were 
instituted,  have  been  selected  from  those  who  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  high  standard  in  these  examinations.  The  uniform 
examinations  have  done  more  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers’ 
qualifications  in  the  State  than  any  other  means  instituted  for 
this  purpose.  i 


ROME. 

W.  D.  Manro,  Superintendent. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  schools  of  this 
city  the  first  day  of  last  August,  Mr.  Michael  having  resigned 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  at  Fort 
Plain.  I,  therefore,  refer  you  to  the  statistical  report  of  my 
predecessor,  submitted  recently,  for  the  facts  of  enrollment, 
attendance,  school  buildings,  number  of  teachers^  etc.  I  find 
the  schools  in  excellent  condition,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
Mr.  Michael’s  untiring  efforts  during  the  last  eight  years.  There 
is  a  strong  educational  sentiment,  a  marked  and  highly  gratifying 
degree  of  interest  shown  by  the  patrons  and  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  progress  of  school  work.  We  have  a  capable  and 
zealous  board  of  education  removed  from  political  partisanship 
or  influence  and  a  competent  corps  of  progressive  and  faithful 
teachers.  Our  school  authorities  recognize  the  importance  of 
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selecting  as  teachers  those  who  have  had  professional  training, 
thus  encouraging  those  of  our  graduates  who  desire  positions  as 
teachers  to  pursue  a  course  in  a  normal  school.  In  fact,  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years  but  four  teachers  have  been  appointed 
that  have  not  held  normal  school  diplomas. 

In  music,  drawing  and  penmanship  most  excellent  results  are 
being  attained.  These  branches  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
special  teachers  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  progress  of 
the  pupils.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  also 
employed  a  special  teacher  of  elocution  and  are  now  arranging 
for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  physical  culture.  This  plan 
secures  entire  uniformity  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  a  result 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  were  it  distributed  among 
all  the  teachers,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  This  year  I  hope 
to  inaugurate  the  custom  of  giving  the  teachers  an  annual  visiting 
day,  thus  affording  them  the  opportunity  and  encouraging  them 
to  observe  the  work  in  neighboring  cities  and  villages.  I  also 
propose  giving  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  reading  with 
a  view  of  doing  away  with  the  regular  so-called  graded  series 
of  readers  and  substituting  in  their  place  standard  historical 
and  geographical  readers  and  masterpieces  of  literature,  with  a 
view  of  creating  a  taste  for  good  reading. 


SYRACUSE. 

A.  B.  Blodgett,  Superintendent. 

Statistical. 

Population  of  the  city,  1893  (directory) .  105,202 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years . .  .  26,600 

Number  of  schools .  28 

Number  of  teachers  .  310 

Number  of  sittings  .  14,135 

Number  registered  in  public  schools .  15,371 

Number  belonging  in  public  schools .  12,086 

Average  daily  attendance  .  11,517 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance  in  number  belonging.  .  .955 


High  School. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  .  968 

Number  of  pupils  belonging .  815 

Average  daily  attendance  . .  761 

Per  cent  of  attendance  in  number  belonging .  .  934 
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Cost  per  Pupil  (All  Schools). 

For  instructions  .  $14  88 

Increase  from  last  year  .  27 

All  expenses  (except  buildings)  .  19  90 

Increase  from  last  year  .  51 

Including  all  expenses  .  22  84 

Increase  from  last  year  . . . .  2  <51 


Itemized  Expenses. 

Teachers’  wages  . $171,805  05 

Janitors’  wages  . 12,192  46 

Fuel  .  12,603  26 

Temporary  repairs  . 11,919  36 

Contingencies  .  12,275  16 

Supplies  .  8,932  20 

Permanent  .  34,034  21 


$263,762  30 


We  had  hoped  that  in  line  with  the  suggestion  and  request  of 
the  council  of  school  superintendents,  that  the  State  Department 
would  send  out  blank  reports  calling  for  items  that  would  give  u« 
a  better  opportunity  of  comparing  the  school  systems  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  localities  of  the  State  The  information  obtainable  from  a 
full  comparative  table  of  this  nature,  based  upon  items  justly  and 
properly  compared,  is  manifest.  A  system,  always  measuring 
itself  with  itself,  from  year  to  year,  must  of  necessity  deteriorate. 
Of  our  immediate  work  we  can  report  fair  progress,  and  interest 
in  all  lines.  Physical  culture,  systematized,  is  a  new  element  intro¬ 
duced  last  February,  and  has  demonstrated  its  claims  and  proved 
its  worth.  A  combination  of  the  most  practical  in  the  Swedish, 
Delsarte,  Sargent  and  German  methods,  constituting  an  eclectic 
system,  is  working  a  revolution  in  the  sitting,  standing,  walking, 
etc.,  of  our  school  children.  We  are  not  trying  to  develop  gym¬ 
nasts,  but  feel  the  necessity  of  much  effort  to  correct  the  evils 
attendant  upon  growing  child-life. 

The  great  Columbian  year,  with  its  many  lessons  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  has  left  its  strong  impress  upon  educational  matters  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States.  If  the  strong 
effort  put  forth  to  show  to  the  world  what  each  locality  can  do 
under  pressure,  does  not  result  in  a  constant  effort  to  produce  show 
work,  we  shall  find  that  the  general  influence  will  have  been 
beneficial. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  our  city  system  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  high  school. 
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The  following  statement,  showing  the  number  registered  and 
the  number  belonging,  for  each  year,  1889  to  1893,  inclusive, 
speaks  grandly  for  the  growing  tendency  of  our  young  people  to 
hold  to  school  till  they  have  finished  the  high  school  course,  at 
least.  The  habit  of  study  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  acquired 
in  these  important  years  will  carry  very  many  over  a  period  of 
life  the  most  crucial  that  comes  to  youth,  and  will  have  a  marked 
influence  in  determining  a  course  in  life  that  an  earlier  dropping 
out  of  school  would  have  made  impossible.  The  growth  is  shown 
as  follows: 


Registration 
Belonging. . 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1S92 

1893 

741 

804 

850 

931 

938 

574 

644 

685 

773 

815 

This  gives  an  average  annual  increase  in  registration  of  fifty- 
six,  and  an  increase  of  sixty  in  the  number  belonging,  being  a 
total  of  222  and  241,  respectively,  in  these  regards  in  four  years. 

The  adoption  of  graduation  exercises  in  our  grammar  schools 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  this  growth;  while  en  interesting 
and  well-conducted  line  of .  work  in  the  high  school  itself  has 
appealed  to  and  inspired  the  young  people  to  press  forward  in 
pursuit  of  higher  things. 

The  number  of  graduates  for  these  years  was,  respectively, 
82,  99,  108,  115,  116. 

Our  expectations  are  rarely  met;  our  fondest  hopes  never  fully 
realized,  and  it  is  best  that  it  is  so.  We  are  measurably  gratified 
with  our  accomplishments  in  some  lines,  and  look  forward  expect- 
antlv  to  the  future. 


TROY. 

Edwin  E.  Ashley,  Superintendent. 

The  yearly  report  statistical  has  been  forwarded  to  your  office, 
and  further  than  that  there  seems  but  little  to  say  of  our  school 
affairs,  which  would  not  be  a  repetition  of  last  year’s  report. 

In  the  wav  of  attendance,  much  should  be  done  to  increase  it 
by  a  large  draft  upon  the  outsiders,  for  I  judge  that  a  number 
closely  approximating  1,500  are  fearful  that  an  inside  acquaint¬ 
ance  would  not  be  congenial  to  their  tastes,  although  the  city 
has  furnished  excellent  accommodations  for  them  in  every  way, 
and  the  parochial  schools  are  a  close  second  in  the  same  good 
work.  The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  would  be  of 
incalculable  value,  immediate  and  remote  to  the  city,  but  much 
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opposition  to  it  exists  in  tlie  minds  of  the  parents  of  these 
youthful  vagrants  and  nothing  is  done.  How  much  or  to  what 
extent  free  text-hooks  would  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  conjectural,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  based 
on  results  in  other  cities,  that  they  would  retain  in  the  upper 
classes  many  that  now  go  into  the  shops  at  an  early  age. 

Teachers’  training  class  and  kindergartens  are  still  a  future 
good,  and  that  they  are  not  now  a  part  of  our  city  system  is  a 
source  of  great  regret  on  my  part.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  the 
relation  of  actual  need  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  and,  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  State,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  their  estab¬ 
lishment  will  one  day  be  made  a  sine  qua  non  to  participation 
in  the  public  school  funds. 

In  the  matter  of  school  accommodations,  our  city  is  now 
bountifully  provided,  with  the  exception  of  quarters  for  the 
high  school.  “A  new  high  school  building  ”  has  been  the  cry 
for  many  years,  but  while  formerly  it  may  possibly  have  been 
a  “ pride  of  appearances”  that  called  forth  the  appeal,  to-day 
imperative  necessity  demands  it  for  the  proper  housing  —  to  say 
nothing  of  instructing  —  those  wTho  are  seeking  its  shelter. 
Last  June  the  high  school  graduated*  a  class  of  nine  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  thirty-six  young  ladies,  and  received  on  examination 
126  newT  members. 

In  July,  the  board  of  school  commissioners  changed  the  ♦high 
school  course  from  a  three  to  a  four  year  course,  a  step  decidedly 
in  the  right  direction.  Some  changes  in  our  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  primary  grades  wrould  place  us  more  in  line  with 
other  cities,  and  w~ould  be  welcomed  bv  as  earnest  and  con- 
scientious  a  body  of  teachers  as  exists  in  this  or  any  other  State. 

In  my  last  report  I  made  the  error  of  stating  that  physiology 
is  not  taught  from  text-book  till  students  reach  the  high  school; 
it  should  have  read  “  till  they  reach  the  ninth  year,  or  ‘A’  gram¬ 
mar  grade,”  and  excellent  wrnrk  is  done. 

I  find,  also,  on  reading  my  report  of  last  year,  a  statement 
which,  in  itself,  unconnected  with  the  thought  in  my  mind,  does 
injustice  to  many  of  our  teachers.  The  ready  inference  is  that 
all  children  who  do  not  reach  our  grammar  schools  are  so  poorly 
instructed  that  they  naturally  or  easily  fall  into  wTays  of  idle¬ 
ness  or  w^rong,  and  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
teachers  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  “ training  class”  instruc¬ 
tion.  2sTow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  teachers  in  the 
intermediate  and  lower  grades  have  had  such  training  in  nor¬ 
mal  schools;  and  the  cause  of  idleness  and  aimless  wmndering, 
there  mentioned,  should  rather  be  laid  at  the  door  of  too  early 
withdrawal  from  school  “influences,”  than  to  any  lack  on  the 
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part  of  our  teachers.  A  great  zeal  for  the  benefits  conferred  by 
a  proper  course  in  pedagogics  has  made  me  seem  to  disparage 
the  work  of  an  earnest  class  of  sincere  laborers.  My  zeal  con¬ 
tinues,  but  I  would  wrong  no  one  knowingly  nor  willfully,  and 
this  explanation  is  due  our  Troy  teachers. 

Special  work  in  phonics  was  called  for  a  part  of  last  year  to 
better  prepare  pupils  in  the  subject  of  reading.  The  method 
will  be  continued  the  coming  year  and  results  carefully  noted. 


UTICA. 

Geo.  Griffith,  Superintendent. 

In  compliance  with  your  direction,  I  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  Utica  public  schools  for  the  years  1892-3: 


Summary  of  Statistics. 

Whole  number  of  school  buildings,  all  of  which  are  brick, 

owned  by  city  .  20 

Building  rented  for  kindergarten .  1 

Number  of  regular  teachers  for  thirty-nine  weeks .  168 

Number  of  temporary,  substitute  and  evening  school 

teachers  .  17 

Number  of  pupils  registered,  exclusive  of  duplicate 

enrollments  .  6,936 

Average  daily  attendance  .  4,676 

Number  graduated,  fitted  for  the  academy .  149 

Number  graduated  from  the  academy .  54 

Cost  per  pupil  for  teaching  and  supervision,  based  on 

total  registry  . . .  $11  92 

Cost  per  pupil  for  teaching  and  supervision,  based  on 

average  attendance  .  17  68 

Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses,  except  new  buildings, 

based  on  total  registry  .  16  08 

Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses,  except  new  buildings, 
based  on  average  attendance  .  23  85 


New  Building. 

One  new  building  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  and 
is  now  occupied.  It  contains  ten  rooms  (including  one  for  kinder¬ 
garten),  besides  closets,  teachers’  rooms1,  'cloak-rooms!,  etc.  It 
is  heated  and  ventilated  in  the  best  manner.  An  immense 
amount  of  fresh  air  is  constantly  thrown  into  the  rooms.  There 
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are  two  large  exhausting  flues  in  which  fires  are  constantly  kept 
burning.  All  rooms  and  halls  are  connected  with  foul-air  rooms 
at  the  base  of  these  flues.  The  total  cost  was  about  $24,000. 

Library. 

The  public  library,  which  was  formerly  under  control  of  the 
school  board,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new  “Library 
Board.”  This  library  board  has  been  granted  a  chapter  by  the 
Begents,  has  been  allowed  $7,500  by  the  common  council,  and 
enters  upon  a  course  that  promises  great  advancement  in  public 
library  matters. 

A  school  library  has  also  been  definitely  organized.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  and  is  purely  pedagogical  and  professional. 
This  contains  about  200  volumes,  and  is  much  used  by  the  teachers. 
The  second  part  consists  of  reference  books  and  books  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading,  and  these  are  distributed  among  the  several 
schools.  There  are  about  2,000  volumes  in  this  part.  In  addition 
to  both  of  the  above,  there  are  special  libraries  in  the  academy 
and  the  advanced  school. 

Changes. 

Among  the  changes  made  during  the  year  is  the  appointment 
of  two  gentlemen  principals  in  two  of  the  ward  schools.  Here¬ 
tofore  all  principals  of  ward  schools  were  ladies. 

Three  of  the  ward  schools  have  been  restricted  to  primary  work. 

Public  oral  examinations  have  been  discontinued. 

Columbus  Day,  Arbor  Day  and  other  special  days  had  appro¬ 
priate  remembrance  in  all  the  schools. 

A  small  special  exhibit  was  sent  to  Chicago. 

Salaries. 

The  salaries  of  all  teachers  below  the  central  advanced  school 
were  materially  increased  for  the  present  year.  This  increase 
varied  from  fifty  dollars  to  $100. 

\ 

Kindergartens. 

Three  free  kindergartens  were  sustained  last  year  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  Five  are  thus  sustained  this  year. 
Thev  are  a  decided  success. 

Training  School. 

A  training  school  was  sustained  during  the  year,  and  has 
become,  I  believe,  a  permanency  here.  It  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Emily  H.  Badcliffe,  a  graduate  of  Oswego  Normal  School,  and  for 
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two  years  a  teacher  in  the  city  training  school  of  Lowell,  Mass, 
It  is  now  located  in  one  of  the  ward  schools,  which  is  used  as  a 
school  for  observation  and  practice.  In  addition  to  the  State 
requirements,  graduation  from  a  full  course  in  the  academy,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  required  of  all  who  enter.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  for  one  year,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  Theory. —  This  includes  the  study  of  educational  psychology, 
principles  of  education,  school  management,  educational  history, 
school  law,  and  methods  of  teaching  all  the  branches  taught 
below  the  academy. 

2.  Practice. —  This  includes  observation  and  discussion  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  other  schools,  conducting  single  recitations  before  the  class, 
substitute  teaching  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city,  and  consecu¬ 
tive  and  extended  teaching  in  a  school  of  practice.  All  practice 
teaching  is  under  careful  supervision  and  subject  to  thorough 
criticism. 

Graduation. —  For  graduation  from  the  training  school  it  is 
required  that  the  candidate  maintain  a  standing  in  all  work  of 
the  school,  and  in  previous  studies,  satisfactory  to  the  principal 
and  superintendent,  and  secure  at  least  a  second-grade  certificate 
in  the  State  uniform  examination. 

That  these  requirements  have  meant  something,  and  have  been 
lived  up  to,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  a  class  of 
fourteen,  four  gave  up  during  the  year  and  only  four  of  the 
remainder  were  graduated.  Several  causes  combined  to  produce 
this,  but  one  cause  certainly  was  the  determination  that  only 
superior  teachers  be  allowed  permanent  entrance  into  our  schools. 

Teachers. 

The  following  rules  concerning  eligibility  of  teachers  were 
adopted  last  October,  and  have  been  rigidly  enforced: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  a  position  as  teacher  unless 
he  or  she  is  either: 

1.  A  graduate  of  the  city  training  school. 

2.  A  graduate  of  a  State  normal  school. 

3.  A  graduate  of  a  regular  kindergarten  training  school  (for 
kindergartens). 

4.  A  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate  under  the  State  uniform 
examination  system. 

5.  A  holder  of  a  State  certificate  good  for  life. 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  teachers  now 
regularly  employed  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
case  of  special  teachers  of  French,  German,  music,  drawing  and 

penmanship. 
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Tlie  effect  of  these  regulations  upon  the  personnel  of  our  teaching 


force  is  seen  in  the  following  table. 

Teachers  regularly  employed  during: 

1891-2.  1892-3.  1893-4 

Licensed  by  city  superintendent  only .  155  158  136 

Licensed  by  city  superintendent  and  graduates 

of  kindergarten  training  school  . . .  2  4  8 

Licensed  in  State  university  extension, 

first  grade  .  2  7 

Licensed  in  State  university  extension, 

second  grade,  and  graduates  of  city  train¬ 
ing  school .  4 

Graduates  of  State  normal  schools .  2  5  17 


Total  .  159  169  172 


For  the  large  body  of  ambitious  teachers  already  in  the  schools 
weekly  classes  in  educational  psychology  and  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  were  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  These 
were  not  simply  meetings  to  hear  lectures,  but  were  regularly 
organized  classes,  with  assigned  lessons,  recitations  and  examina¬ 
tion.  Membership  was  optional;  and  it  is  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  Utica  teachers  that  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  attendance  at  these  classes  was  over  100. 

In  October,  1892,  the  following  regulation  was  adopted: 

“  Visiting  days. —  The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  grant, 
at  his  discretion,  a  leave  of  absence  of  not  more  than  two  days  a 
year,  without  loss  of  pay,  to  teachers  who  will  use  that  time  in 
visiting  other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  new  ideas  and 
improving  themselves  in  their  work.” 

As  a  result,  135  visits  to  other  schools  were  made  by  our 
teachers.  Of  these  thirty-four  were  to  the  schools  of  surrounding 
villages  and  other  cities.  Boston,  Yonkers,  Brooklyn,  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Saratoga,  Rochester  and  Oswego  were  visited  by  dele¬ 
gations  of  Utica  teachers.  Teachers’  meetings  were  held,  at 
which  helpful  reports  of  their  visits  were  made  by  the  teacher* 
who  had  thus  visited. 

The  effect  of  a  large  pedagogical  library,  faithfully  used;  of  the 
training  school,  thoroughly  administered;  of  higher  tests  of  eligi¬ 
bility,  rigidly  adhered  to;  erf  professional  study  carried  on  by  the 
teachers,  and  of  the  general  sight  of  and  contact  with  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  schools  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  teachers,  has  shown 
itself  already  in  our  schools,  and  will  certainly  be  much  more 
potent  for  good  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Andrew  McMillan. 

Seldom  is  a  whole  city  as  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  a  man 
as  was  Utica,  last  August,  by  the  death  of  ex-Superintendent  ->f 
Schools  Andrew  McMillan.  He  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  for  thirty-six  years.  In 
fact  it  might  almost-  be  said  that  the  present  system  was  his 
creation.  For  eleven  years,  from  1856  to  1867,  he  was  principal 
of  the  central  advanced  school,  and  from  1867  to  1892  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools.  Thus  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  large  part  of  our  citizens  have  been  in  the  schools  under  his 
care,  and  have  looked  up  to  him  as  their  teacher.  They  have 
been  his  “  boys  ”  and  “  girls.”  With  wonderful  unanimity  they 
respected  and  loved  him  while  living,  and  sincerely  mourned  his 
death.  Kindly,  genial'  helpful  to  all,  optimistic  in  his  opinions, 
he  was  the  friend  of  all  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  light  and 
life  of  every  assemblage  with  which  he  mingled.  The  educators 
of  the  State  unite  with  the  people  of  Utica  in  their  sadness  Mver 
the  death  of  Andrew  McMillan. 

I  thank  the  Department  for  many  favors. 


t  WATERTOWN. 

Wm,  G.  Williams,  Superintendent . 

The  condition  of  our  school  accommodations  and  our  needs  for 
the  future  in  this  respect  were  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  my  predecessor  for  the  year  1892,  that  repetition  is  unnecessary. 
Entering  upon  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  Watertown 
schools  just  previous  to  the  term  of  the  past  year,  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  particularize  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  first  school  board  of  our 
present  system  of  schools  met  June  12,  1865,  but  no  printed 
annual  report  of  superintendent  was  made  until  1871.  For  that 
year  thirty-four  teachers  were  reported  as  follows: 

In  the  high  school  eight,  in  the  Arsenal  street  four,  in  the 
Academy  street  two,  in  the  Boon  street  three,  in  the  Cooper 
street  six,  in  the  Lamon  street  four,  in  the  Mullin  street  one,  in 
the  Bradley  street  one,  and  one  in  the  Factory  street  (Juhelville) 
school.  He  reported  that  year  aiji  average  attendance  at  the 
high  school  of  117,  and  cases  of  tardiness  1,874. 
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For  sake  of  comparison  with  annexed  reports  of  1892-93,  I 
also  give  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  each  school  in  1871; 


Average 

attendance. 

Cases  of 
tardiness. 

High  school  . 

.  117 

1,874 

Arsenal  street  . 

.  285 

4.675 

Lamon  street  . 

.  247 

4,268 

Academy  street  . 

.  162 

2,054 

Mullin  street . 

.  129 

1,795 

Cooper  street  . 

.  108 

488 

Boon  street  . 

.  93 

884 

Bradley  street  . 

. . . ...  41 

249 

Factory  street  . 

.  32 

1 

416 

Total  . 

.  1,214 

16,903 

While  we  still  complain  of  too  many  cases  of  tardiness  in 
our  schools,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  with  an  average 
attendance  of  1,832  pupils,  we  have  less  than  one  tenth  as  many 
cases  of  tardiness. 

Exhibit  of  Attendance. 

The  following  exhibit  will  show  the  number  of  pupils  regis¬ 
tered,  average  number  belonging  and  average  attendance  of 
every  grade  in  the  city,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of 


each  department: 

Number 

Average 

number 

Average 

Cases  of 

High  school. 

registered. 

belonging. 

attendance. 

tardiness. 

Tenth,  eleventh  and 
grades  . 

twelfth 
.  189 

155 

146 

328 

Ninth  grade  . 

.  129 

98 

88 

35 

9 

318 

253 

234 

363 

Summary: 

Hi  ah  school  . 

.  318 

253 

234 

Grammar  trades  . 

.  730 

604 

556 

Primarv  grades  . 

.  1,733 

1,198 

1,042 

Grand  total,  1892-’93 

.  2,781 

2,055 

1,382 

1,589 

Grand  total,  1891-D2 

.......  2,585 

1,945 

1,730 

1,422 

• 

There  were  fifty-seven  : 

more  girls  than  boys  registered. 
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Average  Ages. 

Average  ages  pupils  in  high  school,  15  1-2  years;  ninth  grade, 
141-2  years;  eighth  grade,  14  years;  first  grade,  71-2  years; 
grammar  grades,  13  years;  primary  grades,  10  years. 

Teachers’  Wages. 

We  have  paid  for  teachers’  wages: 

High  school,  ten  teachers  .  $6,221  00 

Academy  street  school,  eleven  teachers  .  3,720  50 

Arsenal  street  school,  ten  teachers  .  3,473  50 

Boon  street  school,  six  teachers  .  1,581  00 

Cooper  street  school,  nine  teachers  .  2,828  00 

Lamon  street  school,  eleven  teachers  .  3,738  50 

Mead  street  school,  three  teachers  .  665  50 

Mullin  street  school,  eight  teachers  .  2,589  00 

Pearl  street  school,  three  teachers  .  950  00 

Special  teacher  of  penmanship  .  450  00 

Special  teacher  of  drawing  .  320  00 

Night  school,  one  teacher  . . .  350  00 

Substitutions  .  10  70 


Total  . .  $26,897  20 


Valuation. 

Our  assessors  estimate  the  value  of  school  property  of  the  city 
as  follows: 

High  school  .  $26,5uu  00 

Academy  street  school  .  23,000  00 

Arsenal  street  school  .  22,000  00 

Boon  street  school  .  12,000  00 

Bradley  street  school  .  500  00 

Cooper  street  school  .  16,000  00 

Lamon  street  school  .  21,000  00 

Mead  street  school  .  7,000  00 

Mullin  street  school  .  21,700  00 

Pearl  street  school  . . .  7,000  00 


Total  .  $156,700  00 


Registration,  Compulsory  La w,  Etc 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1893  shows  that  the 
years),  for  the  cities  of  the  State,  is  forty-eight.  The  per  cent  of 
registration  of  our  schools  on  the  same  basis  is  sixty-four.  Even 
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this  per  cent  looks  discouraging,  but  is  not  really  so  bad  as  might 
appear,  considering  that  at  least  1,000  of  this  population  includes 
those  of  5  years  of  age,  too  young  to  attend  except  the  kindergar¬ 
tens,  and  those  between  17  and  21,  who  rarely  attend  the  public 
schools.  The  school  population,  as  shown  by  the  ldst  census,  taken 
in  June  last,  was  4,200;  241,  5  years  of  age;  280,  6  years  of  age; 
2S5,  7  years  of  age;  268,  8  years  of  age;  300,  9  years  of  age; 
301,  10  years  of  age;  239,  11  years  of  age;  282,  12  years 
of  age,  and  1,945  over  12  years  and  under  21  years  of  age. 
(About  1,000  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  are  amenable 
to  the  truancy  laws,  which  are  inoperative  in  many  instances.) 
In  this  census  there  were  reported  in  the  public  schools  2,235,  in 
private  schools  446,  making  a  total  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
2,681.  Deducting  1,000  from  the  total  school  population,  would 
leave  3,200,  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  the 
schools,  so  that  nearly  eighty-four  per  cent  are  in  the  schools  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  registration  of  2,585  pupils  (as  shown  by 
the  annual  reports  of  the  principals  of  our  schools)  shows  a  larger 
per  cent  of  attendance  than  the  above,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  safe 
•  to  say  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  those  of  proper  school  age  (6  to 
17  inclusive)  attend  the  various  schools,  public  and  private,  of  this 
city,  which  is  a  better  showing  than  most  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
can  give. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since  our  legislators  enacted  a 
compulsory  education  law  to  compel  the  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  large  class  of  children  who  are  being  educated  in 
the  streets  and  byways,  and  graduated  often  in  schools  of  vice 
and  crime.  The  law  has  not  received  sufficient  co-operation  of 
public  sentiment  to  render  it  effective  to  any  great  extent. 
As  you  say  in  your  last  report:  “The  failure  of  compulsory 
school  laws  in  this  country  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  unwillingness 
of  local  authorities  to  enforce  them,  and  also  to  neglect  to  make 
the  schools  attractive  and  to  furnish  ample  accommodations.” 
The  growth  of  our  city  for  several  years  past  has  been  so  rapid 
that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  make  exact  cal¬ 
culation  as  to  school  accommodations.  Even  now  our  primary 
grades  are  overcrowded  and  the  board  will  doubtless  be  obliged 
to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration. 

/ 

Library  Report. 

The  new  requirement  in  relation  to  libraries  compels  our 
board  to  establish  in  each  school  a  library  of  books  of  reference, 
and  makes  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  school  librarian  and  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  same  before  appropriating  State  funds  to  our  circu- 
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lating  library.  The  matter  has  been  for  some  time  under 
consideration  of  the  library  committee,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  school  building  in 
this  city  will  not  only  have  a  collection  of  books  adapted  to  the 
special  work  of  the  school  and  have  it  properly  protected  and 
cared  for  and  faithfully  used,  but  that  our  long  neglected  circulat¬ 
ing  library  shall  be  put  in  a  condition  worthy  of  public  patronage. 

Regents’  Examinations, 

The  question  to  what  exteUt  regents’  examinations  should 
be  made  a  test  of  promotions  in  our  schools,  is  now 
being  seriously  considered  by  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State.  Many  of 
our  best  educators  are  very  decided  in  the  opinion 
that  it  tends  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  school  work 
and  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects 
superficial  instead  of  giving  that  thorough  and  broad  understand¬ 
ing  which  should  be  the  aim  and  outcome  of  all  true  education. 
Formerly  the  rule  of  the  board  was  to  require  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  to  pass  the  preliminary  regents’  examinations  before 
graduation.  This  was  a  very  mild  requirement  and  did  not 
interfere  to  any  extent  with  our  school  work.  We  now  require 
them  to  pass  the  regents’  preliminary  before  entering  the  tenth 
grade.  But  it  is  a  question  worth  considering  whether  in  passing 
pupils  from  any  grade  to  a  higher,  the  regents’  examination  should 
be  a  test  instead  of  our  own  and  the  teachers’  record.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  in  the  work  of  our  schools  that  might 
be  criticised  it  is  the  “  cramming  for  regents”  at  the  expense  of 
good,  thorough  work  in  arithmetic,  physiology  and  bookkeeping 
and  the  English  language. 

But  so  long  as  the  requirement  stands  teachers  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  this,  as  they  think  their  work  will  be  judged  by  the 
numbers  passed. 

As  shown  by  my  financial  report  to  the  Department 
there  was  a  deficit  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1892,  of 
$1,495.46.  On  the  25th  day  of  July,  1893,  there  was  a  balance  in 
our  favor  of  8387.  The  records  of  the  past  year  show  a  large 
increase  in  the  registration  and'  average  attendance  of  pupils. 
Our  board  have  put  cement  bottoms  in  all  the  cellars  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  put  in  a  system  of  ventilating  closets  in 
our  largest  buildings,  so  that  with  the  improved  condition  of  our 
finances  and  the  hoped  for  improvement  in  our  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments,  with  a  competent  and  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  for  a  successful  school  year  in  1893  and  ’94. 
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YONKERS. 

Charles  E.  Gorton,  Superintendent . 

The  schools  of  this  city  were  in  session  189  days  the  past  year. 
The  total  enrollment  was  3,844.  The  average  attendance  was 
2,780. 

School  Buildings. 

One  new  building,  containing  two  class-rooms,  has  been  erected 
during  the  year.  An  issue  of  bonds  was  authorized  by  the  com¬ 
mon  council  for  another  and  larger  new  building.  The  board  of 
education  has  been  unable  to  negotiate  these  bonds;  therefore, 
although  a  lot  has  been  purchased  and  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  erection  of  the  building  has  not  begun.  We  have  a 
few  classes  in  leased  buildings,  but  these  houses,  not  erected  for 
school  use,  are  badly  fitted  for  the  work. 

Transportation  of  Children. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  where  the  population  is 
sparse,  the  children  who  live  remote  from  school-houses  are 
carried  to  and  from  school,  either  by  car  or  stage,  at  the  expense 
of  the  board.  This  is  an  expensive  arrangement,  but  it  affords 
a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  attendance  in  each  school 
is  large  enough  to  admit  of  grading  in  separate  classes.  If  the 
children  were  not  so  carried,  three  ungraded  schools  would  need 
to  be  maintained,  which  are  now  unnecessary. 

Attendance  and  Truancy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  minute  census  of  the 
children  of  school  age  was  taken.  It  included  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  children  and  the  schools,  public  or  private,  they 
attended.  Assisted  by  this  enumeration,  substantially  all  the 
children  within  the  ages  embraced  by  the  truancy  laws  have  been 
brought  into  school.  The  detailed  record  of  the  services  of  the 
truant  officer  is  as  follows: 


Number  of  visits  to  schools . 470 

Number  of  visits  to  parents .  724 

Number  of  visits  to  factories .  20 

Number  of  arrests .  97 

Committed  to  the  Catholic  Protectory  . .  7 

Committed  to  the  Protestant  Home .  9 

Committed  to  St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Peekskill .  8 

Committed  to  the  county  jail . . •.  1 
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Found  guilty  of  breaking  windows  and  fined  for  same .  1 

Parents  arrested  and  found  guilty  of  making  and  furnishing 

false  affidavits  of  age . 1 

Parents  forced  to  withdraw  their  children  from  factories, 
whose  employment  was  secured  by  false  statements  of 

age  .  5 

Parents  caused  to  withdraw  their  children  from  other 

employment  and  send  them  to  school .  15 

Parents  induced  or  forced  to  send  their  children  to  school 
who  had  not  attended  any  school .  10 


The  utmost  that  can  be  accomplished  under  the  present  truancy 
laws  is  now  done  in  this  city.  The  children  who  can  not  be 
reached  are  those  who  are  employed  by  stores,  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  concerns  not  included  in  the  operation  of  the 
factory  inspection  laws. 

Columbus  Day. 

The  21st  of  October,  1892,  was  appropriately  observed  by  the 
public  schools.  The  display  made  by  the  children  aroused  new 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  the  public  ceremonies  were  calculated 
to  awaken  patriotic  sentiments  in  old  and  young  alike.  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  a  day  annually  devoted  to  patriotic  observances  by 
the  public  schools  would  be  time  well  spent. 

Physical  Culture. 

A  military  organization  is  maintained  in  the  high  school  and 
all  boys  are  required  to  participate  in  the  drill.  In  all  other 
schools  the  Ling  system  of  Swedish  gymnastics  is  practiced  three 
times  or  more  daily. 

Evening  Schools. 

One  evening  school  of  eight  classes  was  maintained  twelve 
weeks  last  winter. 

Cooking  and  Sewing. 

Our  board  of  education  has  leased  the  department  of  the 
Women’s  Institute,  fitted  it  for  teaching,  cooking  and  domestic 
science,  and  uses  it  for  classes  during  the  school  hours.  The 
girls  of  the  seventh  grade  receive  lessons  in  cooking  and  kindred 
branches  weekly.  We  hope  to  give  the  girls  in  all  higher  gram¬ 
mar  grades  instruction  in  cutting,  fitting  and  sewing  at  an  early 
date. 
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1.  Names  and  Post-office  Addresses. 

2.  Written  Reports. 


VILLAGE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1.  LIST  OF  STJPERmTENDENTS. 


Villages, 

Albion  . 

Batavia  . 

Canandaigua  . 

Cortland  . 

Flushing,  U.  F.  S.,  district  No.  5 
Flushing,  U.  F.  S.,  district  No.  7 

Geneva  . 

Glens  Falls  . 

Hoosick  Falls . 

Jamaica,  U.  F.  S.,  district  No.  4. 
Jamaica,  U.  F.  S.,  district  No.  7 

Johnstown  . . . 

Lansingburgh  . 

Little  Falls . 

Malone  . 

New  Rochelle . 

North  Tonawanda . 

Norwich  . 

Nyaok  . • . 

Oneonta  . . . 

Owego  . 

Plattsburgh  . 

Port  Jervis  . 

Saratoga  Springs . 

Seneca  Falls . . . 

Sing  Sing  . 

Tonawanda  . 

Waterford  . 


Superintendents. 

F.  A.  Greene. 

John  Kennedy. 

Henry  L.  Taylor. 

C.  Y.  Coon. 

W.  C.  Ingalls. 

Mary  L.  Lyles. 

William  H.  Truesdale. 

Sherman  Williams. 

A.  G.  Clement. 

William  J.  Ballard. 

Cyrus  E.  Smith. 

William  S.  Snyder. 

George  F.  Sawyer. 

Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Sarah  L.  Perrv. 

«/ 

Isaac  E.  Young. 
Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

E.  W.  Griffith. 

Ira  H.  Lawton. 

N.  N.  Bull. 

Edwin  P.  Recordom 
James  C.  Riggs. 

John  M.  Dolph. 
Thomas  R.  Kneil. 

F.  S.  Porter. 

J.  Irving  Gorton. 

F.  J.  Diamond. 
Alexander  Falconer. 


I 


2.  REPORTS  OF  VILLAGE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


i  ALBION. 

Freeman  A.  Greene,  Superintendent. 

High  School. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  standard  of  scholarship 
in  onr  high  school  has  been  gradually  raised  so  that  now  we 
have  a  larger  number  who  are  preparing  for  college.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  much  more  advanced  work  than  before.  For 
instance,  the  majority  of  our  regular  class  in  plane  geometry 
completed  solid  geometry;  our  senior  class  in  Latin,  besides 
their  regular  work,  read  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  read  Sallust 
too.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  thorough  work  done  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  lower  grades,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  but  very  few  changes  in  our  corps  of  high  school  teachers. 
Our  principal  has  been  with  us  five  years,  our  preceptress  twelve 
years,  our  Latin  teacher  four  years. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  students  in  some  of  our 


high  school  studies  : 

Latin  . 40 

Greek  .  15 

French  .  21 

German  .  30 

Plane  geometry  . 16 

Solid  geometry  .  7 

Physics  . 13 

Chemistry  . 14 


* 


Our  graduating  class  consisted  of  nine  students,  five  males  and 
four  females.  There  are  twenty-three  pursuing  our  classical 
course  for  admission  to  college. 

Commercial  Department. 

We  are  paying  extra  attention  in  our  high  school  to  business 
training.  After  eight  or  ten  weeks  have  been  spent  in  studying 
the  theory  of  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping  from  the  text- 
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book,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  department  of  actual  business.  This 
is  a  large  room  fitted  with  lock  desks,  which  form  a  store  or 
business  office  for  each  pupil.  The  room  is  also  provided  with 
a  bank,  commercial  exchange,  freight  and  commission  offices. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  communities  or  circles  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  and  transact  business  with  one  another  by 
means  of  merchandise  and  produce  cards,  using  paper  currency 
and  becoming  familiar  with  such  business  forms  as  drafts,  checks, 
notes,  due  bills,  bills  of  lading,  freight  bills,  etc.,  as  well  as 
transactions  involving  discount,  interest,  exchange,  etc.  The 
popularity  of  this  department  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  about  fifty  pupils  took  the  business  course. 

Grammar  School. 

The  following  high  school  studies  have  been  added  to  our 
grammar  school  course  of  study:  American  history,  physiology, 
English  composition,  advanced  English,  elementary  drawing. 

Of  the  twenty-three  students  who  were  promoted  to  the  high 
school,  six  received  Regents’  junior  certificates.  Although  we 
require  the  Regents’  preliminary  certificate  to  enter  the  high 
school,  our  students  as  a  rule  reihain  in  the  grammar  school  intil 
they  complete  our  course  of  study,  a  few  receiving  the  preliminary 
certificate  while  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  Two  of  the 
class  in  June  were  entitled  to  twenty-six  Regents’  credits.  We 
are  proud  of  our  grammar  school. 

Special  Instruction. 

I  found  the  patrons  generally  did  not  understand  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  form  study  and  drawing,  and  I  asked  our  special 
teacher  to  prepare  an  article  for  our  local  papers,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following: 

“  In  art  education  in  the  schools,  drawing  only  forms  a  part, 

for  the  object  is  not  to  make  artists  of  the  children;  neither  is  it 

necessarv  for  the  children  to  have  even  taste  or  talent  for  draw- 
«/ 

ing  in  order  to  draw.  When  the  child  is  taught  to  see  correctly 
the  teaching  of  drawing  is  an  easy  matter,  and  the  real  object  of 
drawing  in  our  schools  is  to  help  the  children  in  their  other 
studies  and  in  their  subsequent  work.  Take  the  study  in  the  first 
year  of  school  life,  when  the  children  can  as  yet  neither  read, 
write  nor  count.  The  lesson  will  often  turn  into  a  language  or 
number  lesson,  for  a  child  will  learn  to  count  the  pickets  on  a 
fence  he  has  drawn  before  he  will  learn  to  count  from  a  book  or 
chart.  Again  he  must  think  in  order  to  tell  about  the  cube  he 
has  in  his  hand  to  count  its  edges,  faces  and  comers,  and  to 
describe  the  characteristics  of  each.  When  he  models  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  proportion  and  acquiring  the  ability  to  make  one  object  like 
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another,  to  imitate;  so  his  letters  come  more  easily  to  him  ioid 
his  slate  work,  too.  His  hand  is  trained  to  obey  the  thoughts 
of  his  mind  and  all  the  while  he  is  learning  size  and  direction. 

“  The  cube  and  other  solids,  and  later  on  the  geometrical  figures 
in  his  arithmetic  and  geometry,  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  does 
not  have  to  learn  his  definitions  word  for  word,  for  he  has  handled 
the  objects,  studied  them,  drawn  them  and  constructed  them  in 
the  lower  grades.  He  can  draw  the  maps  for  his  geography  and 
history,  and  in  that  way  is  helped  to  remember.  His  physiology 
means  more  to  him,  and  is  of  more  use,  if  he  can  draw  the  essen¬ 
tial  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  showing  their  relation  to  the 
whole. 

“We  would  see  less  of  glaring  colors  and  poor  decoration  in  all 
classes  of  life  if  the  children  were  taught  the  beauty  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  color  and  form,  for  the  study  broadens  the  life  and 
teaches  one  to  see  possibilities  of  beauty  in  their  surroundings 
and  the  remedy  for  the  defects.” 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Culture. 

Our  special  teacher  in  this  department  devotes  two  divisions 
of  forty-five  minutes  each,  twice  a  week  in  every  grade  of  the 
school,  in  vocal  music  and  physical  culture.  The  latter  exercise 
is  given  every  day  by  each  grade  teacher. 

Libraries. 

Our  libraries  consist  of  a  public  library,  part  belonging  to  the 
village,  holding  its  charter  from  the  board  of  Regents,  and  the 
other  belonging  to  the  town  and  under  the  control  of  the  town 
board.  The  former  has  2,655  books;  number  of  bookcases,  ten; 
number  of  books  drawn  from  September,  1892,  to  September, 
1893,  7,681;  increase  in  circulation  over  last  year,  1,498;  hours 
open  each  week,  eight  —  two  hours,  from  4  to  6  p.  in.,  Thursdays, 
and  six  hours,  from  2  to  8  p.  m.,  Saturdays.  It  has  an  author 
subject  and  title  dictionary  catalogue  for  distribution,  numbering 
132  pages. 

The  other,  or  town  library,  has  871  volumes;  number  of  book¬ 
cases,  four;  number  of  books  drawn  from  September,  1892,  to 
September,  1893,  2,322;  increase  in  circulation  over  last  year, 
679;  hours  open  each  week,  eight. 

The  public  library  is  located  in  central  school  building,  in  a 
room  well-lighted  with  electric  lights  and  furnished  wfith  good 
reading-tables,  and  furniture  and  a  fair  reading-room.  The  inter¬ 
est  and  usefulness  of  our  library  increases  every  year. 

The  school  library,  located  in  the  high  school  building,  numbers 
about  2,000  volumes. 
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Lecture  Course. 

A  lecture  course  has  been  arranged  for  1893-94,  to  be  given 
before  our  high  school  by  citizens  requested  to  do  so: 

Dean  F.  Currie,  Esq. —  “  Consular  Service  of  the  U.  S.” 

George  Bullard,  Esq. — “  The  Ideal  and  the  Actual.” 

Warner  Thompson,  Esq. —  “  Care  of  Decedents  Estate  and 
Practice  in  a  Surrogate  Court.”  \ 

Ezra  F.  Ooann. —  “  Banking  and  Currency.” 

Wm.  P.  L.  Stafford,  Esq. —  “  Our  Country.” 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd. —  “Value  of  College  Education.” 

Thos.  L.  Hughes,  Esq. —  “Legislative  Life.” 

The  subjects  of  the  following  are  not  yet  announced: 

Dr.  A.  C.  Osborne,  Judge  I.  S.  Signor,  Thos.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Sanford 
T.  Church,  Esq.,  Rev.  AD.  Millspaugh,  Irving  N.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Albert  C.  Burrows,  Esq.,  Dr.  Chas.  Fairman,  Hon.  John  G.  Sawyer, 
John  H.  White,  Esq,,  Gordon  W.  Fitch,  Esq. 

Attendance. 

Summary  of  attendance  showing  number  of  students  in  the 
high  school,  intermediate  department,  grammar  school  and 
primary  department: 

Intermediate 


High  Fchf'ol. 

department 

Grammar.  Primary. 

September  . 

.  74 

43 

190 

323 

October  . 

.  77 

58 

199 

363 

November  . 

.  79 

65 

203 

367 

December  . 

.  101 

74 

208 

328 

January  . 

.  78 

103 

207 

330 

Februarv  . 

.  83 

105 

208 

322 

March  . 

.  67 

107 

186 

339 

April  . 

.  71 

24 

182 

335 

May  . 

.  72 

24 

177 

343 

June  . 

.  72 

24 

177 

342 

Average  attendance  for  the  year,  673. 


BATAVIA. 

John  Kennedy,  Superintendent. 

The  increase  in  our  enrollment  over  last  year  is  253 ;  the  increase 
in  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  is  7,041;  the  increase  in  the 
average  daily  attendance  is  46.  We  have  opened  one  new  room 
during  the  year.  In  the  three  new  buildings  erected  two  years 
ago  we  have  now  but  two  unoccupied  rooms. 

.  ,  I 
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We  adhere  to  our  requirements  as  to  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  believe  that  our  schools  are  strengthened  thereby.  The  five 
teachers  in  the  high  school  are  required  to  be  college  graduates. 
Of  the  present  five,  two  are  graduates  of  Cornell  University,  one  of 
Smith  College,  one  of  Elmira  College  and  one  of  Vassar  College. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  our  high  school.  Miss 
Wetherlow,  of  Wellesley,  withdrew  from  us  in  order  to  take  a 
post-graduate  course  in  Chicago  University,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Cooley,  of  Vassar.  Miss  Wetherlow ’s  w^ork  in  English  was 
becoming  noticeably  excellent  and  effective,  and  her  university 
work  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  English  subjects.  Miss  Cooiey 
is  the  daughter  of  the  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  Vas¬ 
sar,  and  under  her  father’s  direction  she  has  introduced  here  the 
purely  experimental  method  of  teaching  those  sciences.  We 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  departures  of  the  year 
and  one  calculated  to  have  important  results  on  our  school. 

Under  Professor  Cooley’s  direction  w'e  are  having  our  apparatus 
fully  repaired  and  large  additions  made  to  it.  We  hope  during  the 
year  to  have  a  very  completely  equipped  physical  and  chemical 
laboratory.  Those  branches  are  now  well  patronized  by  the 
students,  who  are  manifesting  much  interest  in  the  experimental 
work.  * 

* 

A  year  ago  we  procured  one  of  Ward’s  large  collections  in 
minerology  and  geology,  and  this  year  we  have  procured  a  collec¬ 
tion  in  entomology,  preparatory  to  a  more  complete  collection  in 
natural  history.  So  we  are  gradually  providing  the  appliances  of 
science- teaching,  and  are  aiming  to  do  justice  to  this  department 
of  high  school  work. 

But  we  think  that  literary  culture  is  in  no  wise  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  science,  so  we  are  fostering  the  study  of  language  and 
literature,  especially  the  study  of  English  and  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  We  have  large  classes  in  German,  and  our  cur¬ 
riculum  provides  for  instruction  in  French,  but  we  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  three  languages  first  mentioned.  We  do  this  on 
educational  grounds  solely,  and  not  as  a  preparation  for  college, 
though  we  are  glad  to  have  our  students  looking  forward  to  a 
college  course.  The  number  leaving  us  to  enter  college  is  steadily 
increasing,  but  for  the  large  majority  the  high  school  course  is 
the  end  of  school  life.  We  deliberately  place  this  large  majority, 
as  far  as  we  can  control  the  matter,  under  the  discipline  and 
culture  of  the  classics. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the  languages  primarily  as  litera¬ 
ture,  and  only  secondarily  as  grammar.  For  this  reason  the 
reading  is  kept  much  in  advance  of  the  parsing.  The  reading 
is  required  to  be  correct  in  the  matter  of  emphasis,  pauses  and 
intonation;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  required  to  be  good  elocution. 
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This  implies  the  power  to  translate  not  only  correctly  but  sym¬ 
pathetically.  The  translation  is  given  in  the  best  English  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  responsibility  at  every  step  for  a  literal  render¬ 
ing.  This  insures  completeness  and  accuracy  in  reading,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  promotes  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
vernacular. 

We  believe  that  in  this  way  the  literary  spirit  can  be  awakened 
and  that  the  education  of  the  sentiments,  the  sensibilities,  the 
soul,  can  be  carried  on  coincidently  with  the  training  of  the 
intellect. 

We  think  we  see  a  fruitage  of  employing  in  our  high  school 
only  those  who  have  had  college  opportunities;  we  think  we  see 
a  little  more  accuracy  and  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of 
subject-matter,  a  little  more  breadth  of  schemes,  and  a  little 
stronger  atmosphere.  We  think  we  see  a  little  more  power  of 
control,  a  little  more  formative  impress,  and  a  little  more  uplift  to 
personal  ambition,  than  we  could  have  with  teachers  less  liber¬ 
ally  prepared. 

We  believe  that  the  redemption  of  high  schools,  or  of  any 
schools,  for  that  matter,  lies  largely  in  the  accurate  scholarship 
and  in  the  broad  and  generous  culture  of  the  teachers.  Such 
teachers  would  vivify  almost  any  curriculum,  and  without  them 
any  curriculum  becomes  either  dead  or  more  or  less  moribund. 

Many  high  school  students  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
completing  the  course,  but  I  think  that  the  school  can  do  mucli  to 
increase  the  number  of  graduates.  To  a  certain  extent  the  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  is  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  —  for  effi¬ 
ciency  tends  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the  students  and  to  hold 
them  at  their  work.  But  as  a  sole  test  the  number  of  graduates 
could  be  made  very  misleading  and  vicious.  I  think  it  a  hopeful 
sign,  on  the  whole,  to  see  the  upper  classes  increasing.  We 
graduated  nineteen  students  from  one  high  school  last  year;  this 
year  the  graduating  class  contains  thirty-five  members. 

Our  grade  teachers  below  the  high  school  are  required  to  be 
graduates  of  a  State  normal  school,  if  not  graduates  of  college.  By 
this  requirement  we  are  getting  in  a  very  capable  class  of  teachers 
and  are  getting  excellent  work  done  by  them.  It  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  require  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  School  in  the  classical  course,  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
teachers  in  the  first  primary  grade  shall  have  had  a  course  of 
instruction  in  kindergarten  work. 

It  is  by  such  fundamental  action  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  The  country  is  full  of 
institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  it  would  seem 
criminal  not  to  insist  upon  preparation.  We  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  teachers  with  the  qualifications  required. 
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We  appreciate  tlie  normal  training.  There  is  an  existing  art  of 
teaching,  and  it  is  important  that  teachers  should  know  it  and  he 
expert  in  it.  Teaching  is  a  gift,  and  the  gifted  one  will  divine 
many  things,  but  we  do  not  think  it  a  wise  use  of  mentality  to 
divine  what  is  already  known.  The  thing  to  do  with  that  is  to 
appropriate  it.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  wait  for  moments  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  do  that  which  should  be  done  from  the  beginning. 

.  I  thank  the  normal  schools  for  all  that  they  have  done,  and  if  I 
make  a  little  criticism  on  them  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  With 
great  regularity  we  find  the  normal  school  graduates  unprepared 
at  certain  points,  and  we  have  to  try  to  give  them  that  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  spot.  That  is,  we  have  to  do  much  normal  school 
work  on  normal  graduates.  This,  I  think,  might  be  obviated, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  obviated  as  attention  is 
called  to  it.  If  I  might  venture  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  this, 
that  the  normal  school  faculty  visit  their  teachers,  to  some  extent, 
after  the  latter  are  put  to  the  test  of  actual  teaching.  We  have 
had  but  one  visit  of  inspection  from  a  normal  school  teacher 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  that,  though  good,  was  brief. 

The  college  graduates  would  be  still  more  available  if  they 
could  supplement  their  education  with  a  course  of  professional 
instruction,  such  as  is  given  in  the  State  Normal  College.  But 
education,  accurate  scholarship  and  culture,  are  indisipensihle 
prerequisites  to  the  highest  success.  The  stream  can  rise  no 
higher  than  its  source,  and  to  bring  a  school  up  to  a  fair  level, 
the  teachers  must  be  much  above  that  level. 

The  progress  of  our  schools  here  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
harmonious  and  enterprising  action  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  board  is  fully  sustained  by  the  people. 


CANANDAIGUA. 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 

General  Conditions. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  most  prosperous.  Less 
friction  has  marked  the  year’s  course  than  any  in  its  history. 
Our  central  thought  has  been,  and  is,  to  introduce  any  and  all 
improvements  warranted  in  experience  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
consistent  with  surrounding  circumstances. 

1.  Attendance  of  pupils  compares  favorably  with  other  years. 
The  year’s  enrollment  is:  Male  resident,  411;  female,  407;  total, 
818;  nonresident,  male,  50;  female,  02;  total,  112;  total  registra¬ 
tion,  930;  percentage  of  attendance,  91.5;  total  attendance,  123,257 
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days;  absences,  11,035;  tardy,  15,430;  excuses,  24,564;  reported  to 
superintendent  64. 

A  new  course,  the  commercial,  is  designed  to  give  the  strongest 
possible  preparation  for  business  life.  Especial  attention  is  called 
to  this  course.  The  schools  universally  recognize  the  importance 
of  mathematics,  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonome¬ 
try,  are  required  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  colleges  and 
technical  schools  of  our  country.  English  is  conceded  to  be  a 
requisite  to  business  life,  and  the  following  quotation  from  the 
manual  of  Williams  &  Rogers’  “  Rochester  Business  University,” 
shows  its  importance  in  stenography:  “A  thorough  English  edu¬ 
cation  is  necessary  as  preparation  for  beginning  a  course  of  study 
in  short  hand.  Ignorance  of  the  language  is  an  insuperable  bar 
to  success.  No  matter  how  rapidly  or  well  a  pupil  may  learn  to 
write  short  hand,  if  the  knowledge  indicated  above  be  wanting, 
his  attainments  will  be  valueless.”  And  the  mere  mention  of 
the  third  branch  of  this  course  will  convince  all  that  the  subjects 
are  essential.  Three  years  of  training,  devoted  to  bookkeeping, 
involving  commercial  arithmetic,  business  forms,  retail  and 
wholesale  forms,  freight  and  commission  offices,  exchange  and 
banking,  and  a  fourth  year  of  typewriting  and  stenography,  will 
certainly  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  active  duties  of  business 
life.  The  course  is  well-balanced,  and  its  graduates  can  rest 
assured  of  completing  a  course  as  strong  as  the  curriculum  of 
our  school  affords.  Programs  will  be  adjusted  so  that  French  or 
German  may  be  elected  to  the  maximum,  and  graduates  enter 
upon  the  technical  courses  without  loss  of  time. 

Apparatus  and  Specimens. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  both  for  illustrations  and 
instruction  in  general  lines.  For  drawing,  a  complete  *  set  of 
models;  for  vocal  music,  a  full  sea  of  charts;  for  geography,  a 
molding  board,  globes,  heliotellus,  and  an  entire  system  of  maps, 
introductory  and  complete;  for  the  sciences,  manikins,  chemicals, 
weights,  measures,  electrical  and  mechanical  models  and  appli¬ 
ances,  including  the  air-pump,  Atwood  and  Holtz  machines, 
microscopes  and  slides,  hood,  water,  and  fixtures,  and  engineer's 
transit  rod  and  Gunter’s  chain,  porte-luninier,  and  water  lantern, 
while  complete  sets  of  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  from  the 
Regents,  Ward’s  and  Smithsonian  institutes  are  found  upon  the 
laboratory  shelves. 

Library. 

This  follows  two  distinct  lines  —  the  school,  for  the  use  of  pupils 
and  teachers  alone,  comprising  supplementary  works,  pedagogical 
works  and  indigent  text-books;  the  public,  embracing  a  reference 
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library  for  the  use  of  the  academic  department  and  the  public, 
and  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  all.  The  public  library  is 
open  from  8.30  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m.,  the  five  school 
days  of  term  time,  and  from  9  to  10  a.  in.,  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  of  vacations.  Each  semester,  100  standard  works  are 
received  from  the  New  York  State  library,  called  a  traveling 
librarv,  to  which  all  residents  of  the  district  have  free  access. 
Library  No.  1  is  now  open,  and  No.  2  was  accessible  the  last 
semester.  Arrangements  are  also  perfected  for  securing  rare 
or  expensive  books  from  the  State  Library  for  the  use  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  subject  to  the  laws  governing  the  State  Library.  A  most 
valuable  law  and  legislative  library,  the  gift  of  Hon.  John  Raines, 
has  just  been  added,  the  casing  and  cataloguing  of  which  is  now 
under  way. 

Incentives. 

In  addition  to  the  honor  of  regular  promotion  with  the  grade 
semi-annually,  a  system  of  honors  is  employed  to  improve  attend¬ 
ance,  conduct  and  scholarship.  To  avoid  the  chagrin  and  dis¬ 
couragement  attendant  upon  the  failure  to  attain  the  one  first 
prize,  honors  are  awarded  in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  distinction 
and  to  award  privileges  to  all  competitors.  Hereafter  all  honor 
pupils  maintaining  their  rank  in  daily  recitations,  may  be  excused 
from  examinations  other  than  Regents,  at  the  option  of  the  super¬ 
intendent.  An  exhibition  of  all  work  done  in  writing,  drawing, 
’maps,  busy  work,  spelling  and  language  is  held  annually  the  first 
day  of  anniversary  week. 

Patriotism. 

_  •  ^  .  • 

That  due  regard  to  this  important  subject  is  had  appears  from 

the  commemorative  exercises  of  the  past.  With  impressive  cere¬ 
monies,  Albert  M.  Murray  Post,  G.  A.  R..  presented  the  school 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  February  22,  1890 ;  and  upon  Memorial 
Hay,  1893,  unfurled  the  national  colors  from  the  main  building. 
Columbus  Day  was  observed  by  the  schools  and  citizens,  and 
the  village  witnessed  one  of  the  finest  local  parades  of  its  history. 
Arbor  Day,  with  tree  planting  and  appropriate  exercises,  is  ever 
observed,  while  a  school  society  has  taught  legislative  forms  and 
parliamentary  practice. 

Teaching  Force. 

The  marked  advance  made  by  the  school  is,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  due  to  the  board’s  policy  of  engaging  its  teaching  force. 
Its  thorough  organization  admits  of  accurate  application  forms, 
whereby  the  position,  the  education,  the  experience,  and  the 
capabilities  of  applicants  are  definitely  known  before  hiring.  Its 
gradation  of  salary  by  an  annual  advance,  dependent  upon,  (1) 
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educational  qualifications;  (2)  experience;  (3)  length,  of  service  in 
the  school;  (4)  ability;  (5)  success  in  teaching;  (6)  faithful  service: 
and  not  upon  a  fictitious  basis  of  upper  grades,  affords  induce¬ 
ments  for  thorough  preparation  and  loyal  work;  while  the  filling 
of  vacancies,  as  they  occur,  from  applicants  presenting  credentials 
from  normal  schools  and  colleges  gives  assurance  of  its  purpose  to 
secure  the  best. 

The  teaching  force  for  1893,  by  departments,  hold  certificates  or 
diplomas  as  follows: 

Primary. —  Three  first  grade,  five  second  grade  and  one  normal. 

Junior. —  Two  second  grade,  two  first  grade,  two  normal. 

Senior. —  One  second  grade,  one  first  grade,  one  normal  school, 
three  normal  college. 

Academic. —  Five  college,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Oberlin,  Rochester  two, 
Syracuse. 

Graduates  of  the  school  enter,  or  have  entered,  unconditioned, 
Cornell,  Hobart,  Yassar,  Syracuse,  Albany,  West  Point,  while 
pupils  have  won  Cornell  scholarships,  second  in  1889  and  in  1890, 
first  and  third  in  1892,  and  first,  second  and  third  in  1893. 


CATSKILL. 

Edwin  S.  Harris,  Superintendent.  • 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Oatskill  union  school. 

Catskill  has  only  recently  taken  advantage  of  the  law  providing 
for  supervision  in  villages,  although  a  superintendent  has  been 
employed  for  several  years. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  In  the 
academy  an  entirely  new  teaching  corps  was, ^employed,  consisting 
of  none  but  college  graduates.  Students  are  required  to  hold  the 
Regents’  preacademic  certificate  and  pass-cards  for  two  additional 
subjects  in  order  to  enter  the  academic  department.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  completely  revised,  so  that  a  pupil  may  prepare 
in  our  school  to  enter  any  American  college  or  university  without 
difficulty.  Elocution,  laboratory  work  in  natural  science  and 
French  and  German  conversation  are  now  features  of  the  academic 
work. 

In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  a  supervisor  of  drawing 
and  music  has  been  appointed,  and  this  work  is  now  as  well  done 
as  in  any  public  school  of  our  State.  A  supervisor  has  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  has  been  that  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  has 
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been  greatly  increased  and  the  work  is  thoroughly  modern  and 
effective. 

A  new  course  of  study  was  adopted  with  language  rather  than 
number  as  its  strongest  feature.  The  system  of  promotions  based 
upon  semi-annual  examinations  has  been  abandoned.  Promo¬ 
tions  are  now  made  whenever  they  are  advantageous  to  the 
pupil;  and  are  made  by  the  superintendent  as  the  result  of  his 
own  observation  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  grade 
teacher. 

Penmanship  is  taught  by  the  natural  movement  method.  The 
text-book  in  geography  has  been  done  away  with  except  for 
reference.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  departmental  method  of 
instruction  is  followed  with  great  success. 

In  the  line  of  material  equipment  a  new  room  has  been  fitted 
up  for  fourth  year  work  in  accord  with  the  most  advanced  ideas 
of  school  economy. 

Slate  blackboards  have  been  placed  throughout  the  school.  A 
chemical  laboratory  has  been  provided.  The  school  is  now  well 
equipped  for  instruction  in  physiology,  physics,  geology,  zoology 
and  chemistry. 

The  most  praiseworthy  feature  of  our  schools  is  the  unsur¬ 
passed  industry  of  the  corps  of  teachers. 

During  the  last  year  692  pupils  were  in  attendance;  of  these 
334  were  boys  and  358  girls.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was: 
First  year,  5.9  years;  second  year,  7.8  years;  third  year,  9  years; 
fourth  year,  10  years;  fifth  year,  11  years;  sixth  year,  11  years; 
seventh  year,  13  years;  eighth  year,  121-2  years;  ninth  year,  15 
years;  academy,  15.8  years. 

The  average  age  of  the  graduates  of  the  academy  was  16.2  years. 

There  are  nineteen  teachers  employed,  four  being  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  department. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  three 
dollars  and  thirty -seven  cents.  The  annual  tax  was  $10,050. 


CORTLAjSTD. 

C:  Y.  Coon,  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  the  board  of  education,  by  vote  of  the  people, 
caused  a  splendid  new  building  to  be  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$30,000.  It  is  situated  on  Railroad  street,  next  to  the  Baptist 
Church.  It  is  a  brick  structure  standing  over  100  feet  from  the 
street,  having  a  beautiful  lawn  in  front,  through  the  middle  of 
which  a  ten-foot  cement  walk  extends  ltading  to  the  front 
entrance,  while  a  five-foot  cement  walk  branches  off  in  curve 
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form  from  the  main  walk  and  leads  to  the  sides  of  the  building 
and  the  two  rear  entrances.  The  building  contains  eight1  large 
study-rooms,  with  fifty-four  sittings  each,  making  the  total  sit¬ 
tings  432 ;  turn  library-rooms,  the  superintendent’s  office, 
ample  cloak  rooms,  commodious  halls,  and  is  neatly  fur¬ 
nished.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated  with  the  Sinead  system, 
and  the  dry  closets,  which  are  in  the  basement.  A  large  audience 
room  is  on  the  third  floor,  butl  is  not  finished  and  furnished  as 
yet.  The  building  is  very  attractive  on  the  exterior  and  fitted 
with  every  convenience  on  the  interior,  such  as  toilet-rooms, 
marble  wash-bowls,  city  water,  hot  and  cold  water  on  both  floors, 
single  desks  only,  visitors7  chairs,  etc.  The  building  was  occu¬ 
pied  last  April  for  the  first,  six  rooms  only  being  used. 

This  did  away  with  the  cobblestone  school-house  on  Church 
street,  and  a  rented  building  on  same  street  used  for  school 
purposes;  also  the  Port  Watlson  street  school;  all  of  which  had 
really  outlived  their  usefulness.  ,  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  more  is  needed  to  make  our 
school  actually  free,  and  that  is  free  text-books.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  not  furnishing  books  as  well  as  ink,  crayon,  erasers, 
globes,  maps  and  all  other  apparatus  which  is  usually  supplied.  It 
would  do  away  with  many  perplexities  to  the  teacher  and  embar¬ 
rassments  and  disadvantages  to  many  worthy  pupils  whose 
parents  are  too  poor  or  indifferent  to  supply  them  with  books.  I 
believe  also  that  it  would  be  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
results  much  more  satisfactory.  I  await  reluctantly  for  the 
time  when  we  may  have  free  books. 


Financial. 

Receipts. 

On  hand  July  26,  1892  .  $21,466  67 

Apportioned  from  State  funds  .  3,895  04 

Village  taxes .  7,200  00 

Other  sources  .  2,779  44 

Borrowed  money  (deficit)  .  3,535  35 


Total  . .  |38,876  50 


Payments. 

Teachers  and  superintendent,  salaries .  $8,430  00 

Fuel .  655  54 

Building  school-house  .  25,375  80 

Other  expenses . 4,415  50 

Total  .  $38,876  84 
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Statistical. 

Number  registered  during  year  of  school  age .  967 

Average  daily  attendance,  nearly .  701 

Whole  number  days  attendance .  135,256 

Number  teachers  who  are  normal  graduates .  17 


FLUSHING. 

No.  5. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Superintendent. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  increased  attend¬ 
ance.  Our  teachers  are  faithful,  earnest,  and  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  education. 

We  observed  Arbor  Day  and  planted  nine  trees  on  the  school 
grounds.  Our  various*  classes  have  beds  of  flowers,  in  which  they 
seem  to  take  much  interest.  The  aim  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  to 
make  the  surroundings  of  the  school  pleasant  and  attractive. 

Kindergartens. 

We  now  have  two  kindergartens  connected  with  the  schools, 

and  they  are  very  popular  with  parents  and  children.  I  believe 

that  by  means  of  this  department  we  shall  do  much  towards  the 

solution  of  the  question  now  agitating  the  educational  fraternity 

of  “how  to  shorten  and  enrich  the  elementarv  school  work/’ 

€/ 

The  training  of  the  kindergarten  will  enable  the  pupils  to  advaace 
much  more  rapidly  than  formerly  by  means  of  the  habits  of  obser¬ 
vation,  which  the  well-equipped  kindergarten  will  give. 

Departmental  Teaching. 

This  plan  has  now  been  in  use  for  two  years  in  our  schools 
in  all  work  above  the  first  six  years.  I  believe  that  it  will  give 
us  more  thoughtful  and  self-reliant  pupils.  It  tends  to  develop 
individuality.  I  fail  to  see  any  loss  of  discipline  from  the  sys¬ 
tem,  as  claimed  by  those  opposed  to  the  plan.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  narrow  the  teachers,  but  will  give  them  time  for  a 
much  broader  scholarship  in  their  department.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventh  year  our  pupils  may  begin  Latin,  French  or 
German.  This  plan  seems  -to  meet  the  approval  of  our 

communitv. 

%> 

Drawing  and  Music. 

We  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in  both  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  and  we  find  them  both  great  aids  in  the  general  work  of 
training  the  pupils  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  attention. 
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Physical  Education. 

We  have  one  teacher  who  takes  entire  supervision  of  this 
work,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments 
of  the  school.  1 

Time  for  Study. 

In  nearly  all  of  our  grades  we  have  divided  the  class  into  two 
divisions,  so  that  one  division  may  study  while  the  other  is  recit¬ 
ing.  This  plan  is  meeting  with  good  success,  and  is  developing 
habits  of  personal  application  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Our  teachers 
realize  that  we  must  give  our  pupils  more  power  to  do  for 
themselves. 


Ao.  7. 

Mary  L.  Lyles,  Superintendent. 

Attendance. 

Our  attendance,  which  ils  generally  very  good,  was  much 
decreased  last  year,  owing  to  the  presence  of  several  cases  of 
small-pox  in  the  village  and  consequent  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  people. 

Buildings. 

Our  buildings,  though  not  newT  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  and 
are  comfortably  heated  by  steam. 

Course  of  Study. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  shortened  our  course,  and  have 
now  four  primary  and  four  grammar  grades  of  one  year  each. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  English  branches,  instruction  in 
German  is  given  throughout  the  schools.  We  have  a  carefully 
planned  course  in  form  study  and  drawing,  which  we  are  following 
with  fairly  good  results. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  throughout  the  schools  according  to  the 
national  system. 

Lessons  in  sewing  are  given  to  the  girls  of  all  grades  above  the 
second,,  and  knife  work  to  the  boys  of  all  grades  above  the  fourth. 
Though  but  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  these  branches,  the 
results  are  most  gratifying. 

An  exhibit  last  June  of  the  work  of  the  year  elicited  much 
praise  from  the  patrons  of  the  school  and  a  number  of  visiting 
teachers. 

Teachers. 

Our  teachers  are  earnest  and  progressive. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  of  all  the  teachers,  in  addition  to 
many  grade  meetings,  were  held  throughout  the  year. 
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Several  valuable  educational  works  were  read  and  discussed. 
Class  exercises  also  were  presented  and  criticised. 

We  have  a  small  but  excellent  library  of  educational  works  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

Pupils. 

• 

We  have  but  little  trouble  with  discipline,  and  feel  that  we 
gain  in  good  order  from  year  to  year.  Corporal  punishment  was 
abolished  by  order  of  the  board  about  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
effect  in  the  higher  grades  has  been  excellent.  The  older  pupils 
appear  to  have  quite  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  order  upon  the  playgrounds,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
of  “  bullying  ”  by  the  older  boys.  Last  year  our  pupils  made  gen¬ 
erous  donations  to  the  two  orphan  asylums  in  the  village  at 
Christmas,  to  the  Flushing  hospital  at  Easter,  and  to  the  local 
G.  A.  R.  post  on  Decoration  Day. 

A  society  of  the  older  pupils  and  their  teachers  is  formed  each 
year.  It  meets  once  or  twice  a  month  outside  of  school  hours,  for 
mutual  improvement  and  pleasure.  We  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
factor  in  our  general  discipline. 


GENEVA. 

Wm.  H.  Truesdale,  Superintendent. 

Statistical,  Etc. 

The  population  of  the  district,  which  includes  the  village  of 
Geneva  and  territory  to  the  north  of  the  same,  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  practical  and 
progressive  business  and  professional  men,  whose  aim  is  to  keep 
the  schools  under  their  control  abreast  of  the  times. 

Although  the  last  three  years  have  been  marked  by  greater 
improvement  in  the  school  buildings  and  equipments  than  the 
twenty  years  preceding,  still  the  school  accommodations  are 
inadequate,  and  the  board  are  now  devising  means  for  supplying 
additional  accommodations.  Contrary  to  expectations,  it  has 
become  necessarv  to  divide  the  lowest  classes  in  two  of  our 
primary  schools  into  divisions,  and  allow  each  to  attend  but  one- 
half  the  day.  While  this  arrangement  may  be  said  to  meet  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  children,  it  is  not  just  to  the  teachers 
nor  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  these 
children. 

The  enrollment  for  the  last  school  year  was  1,214,  and  for  the 
preceding  year,  1,092,  being  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than 
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eleven  per  centum.  This  was  the  case,  although  the  schools  were 
closed  from  three  to  five  weeks  in  the  diffeient  departments  by 
order  of  the  board  of  health,  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  diph¬ 
theria  in  the  village.  The  most  careful  observation  and  study  lias 
failed  to  discover  that  the  schools  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school 
buildings,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  the  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  schools  are  believed  to  be  above  criticism. 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  residing  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  as  shown  by  the  school  census,  was  2,194  (a  large  Catholic 
school  is  maintained  in  the  village).  The  total  valuation  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  $5,111,248,  while  for  the  preceding  year  the  amount  was 
$4,592,332. 


The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  was .  $13,021  03 

The  amount  paid  for  library  purposes  was .  407  98 

The  amount  paid  for  apparatus,  blackboards,  etc., 

was  .  396  00 

The  amount  paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc.,  was.  .  26,479  17 

The  amount  paid  for  all  other  incidental  expenses 
was  .  2,640  00 


The  number  of  volumes  in  the  school  library,  as  shown  by 
the  last  report,  is  3,550. 

The  total  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers  employed  and  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more  during  the 
school  year,  was  thirty,  being  an  increase  of  five  over  the  number 
for  the  year  1891-92.  The  corps  of  teachers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  included  all  the  teachers  of  the  year  before. 
A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  however,  Mrs* 
Caroline  P.  Leland,  principal  of  one  of  the  junior  departments, 
who  had  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  was  compelled,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to 
withdraw  from  the  school.  Her  illness  continued  during  the 
year,  and  after  the  schools  were  closed  for  the  summer  and  many 
of  the  teachers  were  absent  from  town  enjoying  their  well-earned 
vacation,  she  passed  from  earth  to  her  rest  and  reward. 

Columbian  Celebration. 

The  Columbian  celebration,  as  observed  by  our  schools,  October 
21,  1892,  must  have  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  Geneva.  As  a  lesson  in  patriotism,  it 
can  not  be  too  highly  valued.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Geneva  Advertiser,  of  October  twenty-fifth: 
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The  old  town  of  Geneva,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York  west  of  Albany,  has  celebrated  a  large  number  of  events  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  the  State  and  the  Union.  She  has  had 
processions  small  and  great,  of  military,  firemen  and  civic  organ¬ 
izations.  It  has  celebrated  victories  in  the  field,  national  holi¬ 
days,  Christian  festivities,  and  at  times  has  seen  gathered  here 
vast  crowds  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  But 
never,  at  least  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  this,  has  there  been 
a  grander,  prettier,  more  interesting  or  more  patiotic  celebation 
than  that  of  Columbus  Day,  occurring  on  Frida v,  the  twenty-first 
of  October.  The  weather  was  just  right  in  the  afternoon,  clear 
sky,  bright  sun,  temperature  about  sixty,  no  dust,  no  mud. 

The  exercises  in  the  morning  were  held  by  each  school  and 
branch  separately,  but  precisely  at  the  same  hour.  These  exer¬ 
cises  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  and  recitations,  reading  the 
Presidents  proclamation  declaring  it  a  legal  holiday,  and  saluta¬ 
tion  to  the  flag,  “  Old  Glory,”  the  only  flag  in  the  wide  world  that 
floats  over  a  free,  prosperous  and  happy  people.  Though  poli¬ 
ticians  may  wrangle  and  struggle  with  voice  and  pen  over  methods 
of  government,  when  it  comes  to  the  simple  matter  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  the  people  are  a  unit  in  action.  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant,  native  born  or  naturalized,  all,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  red-handed  anarchist,  who  has  no  business  on  our  shores,  joiu 
in  admiration  of  the  Flag  of  the  Free. 

But  the  grand  celebration  was  in  the  afternoon.  At  1  o’clock 
the  masses  began  to  gather  in  the  streets.  The  Avomen  of  the 
households  left  their  dinner  work  undone;  the  men  left  their  offices, 
their  desks,  their  workshops.  There  was  no  business.  Why  ?  It 
was  the  first  children's  celebration,  and  the  board  of  education, 
the  instructors  in  all  the  schools  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
gave  the  day  OA^er  to  children.  To  illustrate  it,  one  mother  Avas 
asked,  “  Will  you  let  your  little  girl  (aged  about  6  years)  march  ?’* 
“  Of  course  I  w  ill ;  and  I  Avould  go  ten  miles  to  see  her  march.” 
That's  the  spirit  that  animated  all. 

At  2  o'clock  promptly  that  procession  formed.  First  came  the 
Thirty-fourth  Separate  Company  band.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
youth  of  inanv  of  the  little  ones  the  leaders  verv  wiselv  took  the 
sidew’alks,  and  in  ranks  of  four,  the  youngest  ones  in  the  lead, 
they  marched  around  the  square. 

The  boys  wore  mortar  boards,  one  rank  in  red,  next  in  white,, 
then  in  blue,  and  so  alternating  all  through  the  ranks.  The  girls 
Avore  cloth  caps  arranged  in  the  same  way.  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
school,  Avhich  marched  just  ahead  of  the  high  school  pupils,  Avas 
led  by  its  uniformed  cadets  and  drum  corps.  Every  little  boy 
and  girl  had  a  small  neat  badge  pinned  on  the  coat  and  dress 
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front.  They  kept  excellent  time  in  the  march,  and  turned  out  in 
very  large  numbers.  It  took  over  half  an  hour  to  seat  all  the 
schools  in  the  armory,  but  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them,  and 
when  they  became  seated  the  populace  packed  in  until  there  was 
not  a  vacant  spot  in  the  huge  room.  The  lightest  estimate  is 
2,500  people  thus  assembled. 

The  exercises  in  the  armory  were  not  so  long  as  to  become 
at  all  tedious,  even  to  the  children.  The  singing  was  rendered 
by  the  schools  in  grand  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  band.  Prof. 
0.  D.  Vail  marked  the  time,  and  not  one  of  that  vast  chorus  but 
sang  promptly  up  to  time  and  tune.  We  never  heard  its  equal 
from  children  —  from  so  many  children.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  the  parts,  of  course,  but  the  melody  was  bold,  clear  and  cheer¬ 
ing.  The  first  address  was  given  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Stout,  who  spoke 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  His  address  was 
entirely  off-hand,  and  he  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes.  He 
impressed  the  audience  with  the  fact  that  this  was  only  a  part 
of  the  grand  celebration  being  held  all  over  the  United  States,  that 
to-day  the  stars  and  stripes  were  waving  over  every  schoolhouse 
in  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  of  the  country.  He  never  had  a 
more  enthusiastic  audience,  evidenced  by  the  long-continued 
applause  at  different  periods  and  at  the  close.  Another  grand 
chorus  and  then  Rev.  Dr.  Converse  told  the  story  of  Columbus,  in 
his  own  thrilling,  impressive  way.  Not  only  were  the  children 
interested  in  his  address,  but  the  older  people  in  the  audience 
listened  attentively  to  every  word  spoken  by  him.  We  have  seen 
in  print  a  good  many  stories  of  Columbus,  of  his  efforts  to  interest 
the  nobility  of  Spain  in  his  mad  schemes  to  discover  a  new 
country,  but  none  that  pictured  it  in  words  so  thrilling  as  those 
of  Dr.  Converse.  The  crowning  point  was  when  he  told  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  and  planting  the  Holy  Cross  upon  the  land 
he  had  discovered,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  simple  faith  in 
Grod  who  had  piloted  him  across  the  wild  seas  to  the  haven  where 
he  would  be.  But  for  that  unbounded  faith,  he  might  have  been 
led  to  abandon  the  trip  even  twenty-four  hours  before  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  end  sought. 

The  celebration  was  a  grand  success  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  we  never  expect  to  see  it  equalled  here. 

Educational  Exhibit. 

The  exhibit  by  our  schools  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
consisted  of  photographic  views,  interior  and  exterior,  of  the 
buildings,  views  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  halls,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  papers  for  the  March  and  June  Regents’  examinations. 

Washington's  Birthday  and  Arbor  Day  were  observed  with 
appropriate  exercises. 
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English. 

The  study  of  English  has  been  much  improved,  and  good  work 
is  done  throughout  the  different  gra,des  of  the  school.  The 
founding  of  the  Corydon  Wheat  rhetorical  prizes,  by  Mrs.  Emily 
A.  Wheat,  in  honor  of  her  late  husband,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  has  greatly  increased  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  practical  study  of  English. 

Training  Class. 

A  teachers’  training  class  was  organized  and  very  successfully 
conducted  during  two  terms.  Nearly  all  the  members  earned  the 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  class,  and  several  have  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  while  some  have  began  a  normal 
school  course. 

General. 

i 

A  set  of  regulations  for  the  classification,  appointment  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  teachers  and  grading  their  salaries  has  been  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education.  It  is  believed  the  efficiency  of  the  corps 
of  teachers  will  be  improved  thereby,  and  each  and  every  teacher 
will  stand  upon  his  or  her  individual  merit. 

The  school  savings  system  has  been  adopted  for  our  schools.  It 
went  into  effect  in  April  of  the  present  year.  The  object,  which 
is  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  has  so  far  Deen 
realized  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  interested  in  the  plan. 


GLENS  FALLS. 

Sherman  Williams,  Superintendent. 

Vocal  Music. 

The  past  year  has  been  rather  an  uneventful  one  with  us  on 
the  whole.  The  most  important  change,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  studv.  Mr.  Charles  McGill 
was  appointed  instructor  of  vocal  music  in  our  schools  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  He  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his  work  so  far.  I 
have  rarely  met  a  more  skillful  teacher.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  find  an  instructor  in  music  who  is  a  good  teacher.  I  think  the 
slow  progress  of  vocal  music  in  our  schools  generally,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  musicians  are  very  rarely  teachers;  they  have  no 
idea  of  managing  classes,  and  but  little  power  of  control. 

83 
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English  Literature. 

The  public  library  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
factor  in  our  school  work.  Nearly  all  our  graduates  leave  school 
with  considerable  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  the  same 
is  -true  of  those  who  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  graduate. 
Every  pupil  after  the  fourth  year  is  required  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  books  each  year  out  of  school  hours  and  the  result  is 
that  while  the  children  do  not  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  English  literature,  they  have  read  many  good  books  and 
have  cultivated  a  taste  for  good  reading.  To  aid  us  in  this  work 
we  have  a  supplemental  reading  library  of  nearly  5,000  volumes  in 
addition  to  the  public  library,  which  is  at  our  service.  The 
pupils  in  each  grade  are  also  required  to  commit  to  memory  five 
or  six  selections.  Much  care  is  taken  with  this  part  of  the  work. 

A  few  years  ago  none  of  our  pupils  went  to  college  or  thought 
of  it.  Now  some  go  each  year  and  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing. 

High  School  Work. 

In  our  high  school  grades  much  of  the  work  is  optional.  We 
however,  require  that  when  a  subject  is  dropped  that  some  other 
subject  of  similar  disciplinary  value  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
matter  of  tardiness  no  longer  causes  us  much  trouble.  We  will 
not  average  over  sixty  cases  of  tardiness  in  a  month,  per  thou¬ 
sand  pupils.  There  is  considerable  absence,  more  than  seems  to 
be  warrantable,  vet  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  lessen  it  mate- 

riallv.  The  absence  comes  almost  wholly  from  one  third  of  the 
«  */ 

families. 

Free  Text-books. 

We  do  not  have  free  text-books.  If  we  had  I  think  it  would 

add  materiallv  to  the  attendance.  I  wish  there  were  a  State 
«• 

law  requiring  free  text-books.  Schools  can  hardily  be  said  to 
be  free  while  text-books  are  not  furnished.  As  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is  as  proper  to  make  the  text-books  free  as  desks  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Compulsory  Education. 

There  is  great  need  of  an  efficient  compulsory  education  law 
but  I  begin  to  despair  of  ever  having  it.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  name  was  an  unfortunate  one.  We  are  a.  people 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  compelled  to  do  anything.  If  the  law 
were  called  an  act  to  protect  children  in  their  rights  it  would  be 
as  true  a  statement  of  the  matter  and  a  less  offensive  way  of 
putting  it.  i  i  j 
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General. 

1  had  hoped  that  we  would  establish  free  kindergarten  schools 
this  fall,  but  it  seemed  that  the  hard  times  made  it  unwise  to 
incur  any  additional  burdens  just  now.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  coming  constitutional  convention  will  deal  with  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  will  be  very  few 
in  the  convention  whose  knowledge  or  experience  will  enable  them 
to  act  with  the  greatest  wisdom.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the 
various  educational  organizations  of  the  State  to  consider  the 
matter  and  formulate  such  suggestions  as  their  united  experience 
would  lead  them  to  approve  and  forward  them  to  the  convention 
for  consideration.  Our  educational  system  is  so  complex  that 
changes,  unless  very  carefully  considered,  are  likely  to  work  mis¬ 
chief  and  injustice.  Still  changes  are  no  doubt  desirable.  On 
the  other  hand  we  need  to  be  protected  from  too  radical  and  too 
hasty  action,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  some  constitutional 
provisions.  It  seems  that  there  is  great  and  immediate  danger 
that  our  State,  now  far  front  being  in  the  lead,  so  far  as  the 
school  system  is  considered,  will  take  many  steps  backward.  So 
large  a  portion  of  our  people  do  not  believe  in  public  schools  at 
all  that  it  will  require  strenuous  efforts  to  hold  our  own,  let 
alone  going  forward.  I  confess  that  we  look  to  the  immediate 
future  with  much  apprehension,  so  far  as  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  state  are  concerned. 


HOOSICK  FALLS. 

A.  G.  Clement,  Superintendent. 

1  succeeded  to  the  position  of  superintendent  in  August  last. 
Superintendent  Shull  having  resigned  the  office  to  accept  a  similar 
place  in  Long  Island  City.  His  connection  with  our  schools  dates 
from  the  fall  of  1887,  at  which  time  he  became  principal  and  in 
1801  superintendent. 

The  corps  of  instructors  numbers  twenty-one,  most  of  whom 
have  had  several  years  experience.  Some  of  them  are  graduates 
of  a  normal  school ;  other  have  taken  a  partial  normal  course,  and 
all  evince  a  desire  for  improvement,  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
and  carry  out  suggestions. 

The  library  comprises  about  1.900  volumes,  among  which  are 
a  number  of  good  reference  books.  The  books  have  been  for  the 
most  part  well  selected.  Supplementary  reading  has  received 
attention,  and  efforts  to  develop  a  refined  literary  taste  have 
evidently  been  encouraged.  There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  phy- 
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sical  and  chemical  apparatus  to  illustrate  some  of  tlie  leading 
principles  of  the  sciences.  The  collection  of  specimens  for  the 
study  of  geology  is  very  limited,  and  no  provision  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  the  study  of  zoology. 

The  disbursements  for  the  past  year  are  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Paid  superintendent . 

Teachers’  wages,  viz.: 

Paid  six,  at  $600  .  $3,600  00 

Paid  seven,  at  $350  .  2,450  00 

Paid  five,  at  $400  . 2,000  00 

Paid  two,  at  $450  .  900  00 

Paid  one,  at  $500  .  500  00 

Paid  bond  and  interest . 

Paid  janitors  . 

Paid  fuel  . 

Paid  contingent  . 

Paid  repairs  . 

Paid  insurance  . 

Paid  library  . 

Paid  books  and  apparatus . 

Paid  furniture  . 

Paid  water  . 

Paid  clerk  . . 

Paid  librarian  . 

Paid  printing  and  stationery . 

Paid  refunding  of  tax . 


$21,150  59 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  September,  1893,  is  679; 
eighty-five  of  these  are  in  the  high  school: 

That  the  board  of  education  desires  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  schools  and  increase  their  efficiency  is  evinced  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  passed  at  a  regular  meeting,  September  8,  1893,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  authorized  to 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York 
State  for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers’  training  class  in  union 
free  school  district  No.  1,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  of  union  free  schools,  etc., 
adopts  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  academic  diploma,  as 
suggested  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Adopted. 


$1,600  00 


9,450  00 
3,578  75 
1,682  25 
969  54 
793  93 
821  47 
512  00 
562  37 
456  80 
342  40 
160  00 
125  03 
75  00 
18  50 
2  5S 
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Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  board  of  education  of  union  free 
school,  etc.,  shall  require  of  pupils  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  the 
possession  of  the  Regents’  academic  diploma,  or  its  equivalent. 

Resolved,  That  hereafter,  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  of  the  high  school  (the  music  teacher  excepted), 
of  union  free  school,  etc.,  only  college  graduates  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  to  such  vacancy.  Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  possession  of  a  normal  school 
diploma  shall  be  the  minimum  qualification  for  election  to  such 
vacancy;  and  that  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  other 
grades,  candidates  for  such  vacancy  must  possess  either  normal 
school  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  from  a  teachers’ 
training  class,  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall  not  affect  the 
present  corps  of  teachers  so  long  as  they  remain  in  continuous 
service. 

Resolved,  That  another  year  be  added  to  the  course  of  study 
in  the  high  school,  so  as  to  include  advanced  German  or  Greek, 
advanced  French  or  Latin,  advanced  English,  advanced  chemistry, 
advanced  physics  and  general  history  in  the  curriculum. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  last  resolution,  the 
trustees  have  already  increased  the  facilities  for  individual  work 
in  the  laboratory,  and  have  purchased  a  set  of  classical  wall  maps 
and  a  number  of  classical  reference  books.  The  outlook  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  opportunity  is  great.  The  prospective  work  is 
inspiring.  1 


JAMAICA. 

No,  4. 

W.  J.  Ballard,  Superintendent. 

Since  I  took  charge  of  the  Jamaica  schools,  as  principal,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  teachers  have 
almost  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  doubled.  The 
lowest  salary  paid  now  is  $400.  Then  the  only  normal 
graduate  in  the  school  was  the  principal;  now,  we  have  five 
normal  graduates,  one  college  graduate,  and  one  art  school  gradu¬ 
ate.  Two  normal  graduates  will  be  engaged  before  December 
first  to  take  charge  of  extra  classes  that  must  be  formed. 

Fewr  schools  are  so  well  equipped  with  maps,  charts  and  appa¬ 
ratus  for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry.  We  have  one  of  the 
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best  school  libraries  in  the  State.  For  the  benefit  of  the  library 
we  have  a  lecture  course  every  season.  Last  year,  Lieutenant 
Peary,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  George  Kennan  and  Professor  Charles 
Young,  of  Princeton  College,  were  on  the  course.  The  latter 
gave  a  course  of  three  lectures  upon  astronomy.  During  the  past 
few  years  such  men  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Edward  Eggleston, 
Geo.  W.  Cable,  Will  Carleton,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Paul  B. 
Du  Chaillu,  Max  OTtell,  and  other  prominent  authors,  have 
appeared  on  our  courses.  The  schools  are  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  must  have  better 
accommodations. 


No.  7. 

Cyrus  E.  Smith,  tSaperintendmt. 

Since  my  last  report  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Woodhaven  schools.  During  the  year  we  were  obliged  to  continue 
our  work  in  five  buildings,  only  one  being  suitable  for  school 
purposes;  yet  we  have  taken  no  backward  step. 

We  are  exceedingly  jo}Tful  at  the  bright  prospect  before  us. 
The  new  year  finds  us  comfortably  seated  in  our  three  new  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  equipped  with  modem,  scientific  heating,  venti¬ 
lation  and  light.  We  have  also  adopted  a  new  course  of  study, 
drafted  with  special  reference  to  the  correlation  of  subjects,  with 
a  strong  trend  toward  the  practical  education  of  children.  We 
have  few  studies  and  our  aim  is  to  teach  them  thoroughly. 
Our  text-books  and  other  school  material  are  free. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools  are  factory 
operatives,  and  they  look  to  the  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  many  of  whom  are  of  French  extraction.  A  large 
number  come  into  school  speaking  very  little  or  no  English,  but 
they  think  quickly  and  are  ambitious  to  learn. 

Our  teaching  force  now  numbers  twenty-seven,  of  which  seven¬ 
teen  are  normal  school  graduates.  A  teachers’  training  class 
has  been  established  with  thirteen  students,  and  good  results 
are  anticipated.  Our  substitute  supply  is  drawn  from  this  class. 

We  are  preparing  to  open  a  new  district  library  in  the  high 
school  building;  proper  legal  steps  have  already  been  taken,  and 
soon  the  pupils  of  school  may  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  good 
books. 

Music  and  drawing  are  taught  by  a  special  teacher. 
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JOHNSTOWN. 

Wm.  S.  Snyder,  Superintendent . 

A  decided  progress  lias  been  made  during  the  past  year  toward 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  A  new  site  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  and  a  new  building  of  eight  rooms,  with  all  modern 
improvements,  has  been  erected;  also  an  addition  of  four  rooms 
to  the  Perry  street  school.  We  have  now  four  buildings  contain¬ 
ing  thirty-five  departments,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000. 


11*93.  1S9?. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  employed  .  26  25 

2.  Number  of  children  over  5  and  under  21.  .  .  .  2,278  2,252 

3.  Number  of  pupils  registered  .  1,563  1,526 

4.  Teachers  holding  normal  certificates .  19  16 

5.  Average  daily  attendance  .  1,109  1,079 

6.  Whole  number  days’  attendance .  211,902  208,316 


Music  and  drawing  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady  well 
adapted  to  the  work. 

Marking  and  Promoting. 

A  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  marking 
and  promoting.  After  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  daily 
marking  of  recitations  that  plan  has  been  abandoned.  It  was 
found  to  require  too  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
teacher,  and  was  very  often  unjust  to  the  pupil. 

Plan. 

Every  teacher  is  to  make  and  record,  within  two  months  after 
the  regular  time  for  promotion,  a  careful  estimate  of  the  work 
of  each  pupil  in  every  branch  of  study  as  required.  This  esti¬ 
mate  should  be  based  upon  the  fidelity  and  success  with  which 
the  pupils  have  done  assigned  work,  and  also  upon  their  success 
in  oral  and  written  tests,  which  have  been  employed  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  teaching,  and  the  answers  to  which  have  not  been  valued 
numerically. 

It  shall  not  be  based  upon  the  daily  marking  of  recitations,  nor 
upoi  the  deportment,  nor  upon  stated  examinations;  but  the 
teacher  may  keep  such  memoranda  of  pupils’  work  as  are  deemed 
necessary.  The  record  shall  be  retained  by  the  superintendent, 
and  returned  to  the  teachers  for  correction  at  least!  three  times 
during  the  year.  The  last  correction  will  be  the  basis  for 
promotion : 
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Standing  of  pupils  estimated  as  follows:  Excellent,  E;  good, 
G;  poor,  P. 

Modify  by  using  the  signs  plus  or  minus,  provided  the  higher 
or  lower  estimate  can  readily  be  made. 

Wants. 

An  efficient  compulsory  law. 

Appointment  of  suitable  truant  officers. 

Free  text-books. 

Free  kindergarten  schools. 

Township  system,  politics  excluded. 


LAN  SEN  GBURGH. 


George  F.  Sawyer,  Superintendent. 

Coming  a  stranger  to  the  schools  of  Lansingburgh,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  I  am  unable  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
past  year’s  work  with  those  of  former  years.  There  has  been, 
however,  an  earnest  effort  to  at  least  conserve  all  the  excellencies 
found  in  the  schools,  and  an  attempt  at  improvement  at  some 
points  where  changes  seemed  desirable. 

Attendance. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
and  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  year 
before.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  was  at  least  fairly  good. 
Never  but  once  during  the  year,  and  then  but  in  a  single  school, 
did  the  per  cent  of  attendance  for  a  month  fall  below  ninety. 
The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year  was  ninety-four 
and  forty-three  one-hundredths. 

These  figures  are  true  as  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
considered  as  actually  belonging  to  the  schools  during  the  year, 
and  yet  they  by  no  means  indicate  the  amount  of  irregularity  of 
attendance  upon  our  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  year  was  1,308,  while  the  number  of  different  pupils  registered 
during  the  year  was  1,836.  Thus,  only  a  little  more  than  seventy- 
one  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were,  upon  an  average,  actu¬ 
ally  present  during  the  year. 

While  much  of  this  irregularity  is  only  apparent,  coming  from 
a  change  of  residence  from  town  to  town,  very  much  of  it  is 
real,  and  come  from  a  lack,  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and 
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pupils,  of  an  appreciation  of  school  privileges  and  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  from  regularity  of  attendance.  I  can  but 
think  that  an  efficient  truant  officer  would  largely  correct  this 
kind  of  irregularity. 

Buildings  and  Teachers. 

We  have  five  school  buildings,  all  save  one  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  all  well  cared  for. 

During  the  year  we  employed  fifty  teachers,  including  the  teacher 
in  drawing  and  four  special  assistants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
earnest,  devoted  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  ready  to  enter  heartily  into  anything  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  schools.  t 

In  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  few  changes  were  made 
from  those  previously  in  use.  The  half-holiday  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  for  such  classes  as  have  reached  certain  standards 
in  attendance,  or  for  the  individual  pupils  who  have  been  neither 
absent  nor  tardy  during  the  month,  serves  to  check  irregularities. 

Language  Work. 

In  the  study  of  language,  all  the  teaching  had  been  oral  up 
to  and  including  the  seventh  grade.  Rear  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  text-books  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades,  and  by  way  of  experiment,  tot  one  class  of  the 
fifth  grade  also.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that,  during 
the  coming  year,  all  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  will  use 
text-books  in  this  subject.  The  pupils  are  more  enthusiastic 
in  their  work;  the  work  is  more  systematically  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  with  much  less  effort  by  the  teacher,  and,  we  believe, 
with  a  better  result  upon  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  relief,  in 
part,  from  the  great  strain  upon  the  eyes  that  comes  from  so 
much  reading  from  a  distant  blackboard. 

In  all  our  teaching  we  keep  in  mind  the  oft-repeated  maxim, 
“ Every  lesson  a  language  lesson;”  and  yet  we  realize  the  danger 
of  so  distracting  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  the  real  work  in 
hand,  as  to  entirely  destroy  its  force.  The  importance  of  helping 
our  pupils  to  the  natural  and  easy  use  of  correct  language  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  no 
proper  opportunity  of  work  to  this  end  should  pass1  unimproved. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  if  arithynetic  is  to  be  taught  with 
success,  the  lesson  in  that  subject  must  be  distinctively  an  arith¬ 
metic  lesson,  and  must  be  so  presented  as  to  leave  that  impression 
clear  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  without  too  constant  worry,  as 
the  lesson  proceeds,  as  to  the  formation  of  sentences. 
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Drawing. 

Drawing  (including  modeling  in  clay  in  the  primary  classes)  is 
systematically  taught  in  all  our  grades  and  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  sent  to  Chicago  representative  work  from  all  the 
grades  above  the  second,  not  the  work  of  specially  talented  pupils, 
nor  specially  prepared  work,  and  not  the  best  work  in  the  class 
in  all  cases,  but  such  as  would  seem  best  to  illustrate  the  system 
and  kind  of  work  done  every  day  in  the  schools.  All  who  saw  it 
before  it  was  sent,  pronounced  it  a  very  creditable  showing. 

Kindergartens. 

The  public  kindergartens,  of  which  we  have  three,  continue  to 
grow  in  popular  favor  and  patronage.  There  was  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  three  classes  during  the  year,  of  165,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  seventy.  This  is  an  increase  of  ten  in  average 
attendance  over  the  previous  year. 

In  two  respects,  at  least,  the  good  effect  of  the  kindergarten 
upon  our  schools  is  very  apparent.  I  refer  to  the  influence  it  has 
upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  the  pupils  who  have  been  in  attendance  perform  the  first 
years  of  school-work.  Our  teachers  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  children  coming  from  the  kindergarten  are,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  troublesome  than  others  are.  Its  benign  influence 
seems,  as  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  to  be  most  apparent  in 
the  case  of  younger  children  of  many  families,  the  older  members 
of  which  had  always  given  much  trouble  in  school. 

As  to  the  greater  readiness  with  which  these  children  under¬ 
stand  and  do  their  work,  testimony  among  our  teachers,  is,  I 
think,  equally  uniform.  One  teacher  said:  “The  greatest  trouble 
I  have  with  these  pupils  is  in  providing  them  with  work.  They, 
as  a  whole,  are  able  to  understand  their  work  so  much  more 
readily,  and  can  do  it  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  that 
it  is  often  a  puzzle  to  keep  them  busy.” 

Work  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  from  each  of  the 
three  classes  in  perforating,  sewing,  weaving  and  parquetry. 

We  greatly  desire  the  organization  of  a  fourth  kindergarten  to 
accommodate  the  people  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 
But  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  place  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  When,  hownver,  the  new^  building  so  much  needed  here  is 
erected,  provision  will,  without  doubt,  be  made  for  the 
kindergarten. 

In  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  the  results  have  not  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  the  board  of  education  has  decided  to  employ  a 
special  teacher  in  that  branch.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  able 
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to  report  better  things  in  the  future.  Text-books  and  all  other 
•chool  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  district  at  a  great  saving  of 
annoyance,  and  we  believe  of  money  also.  The  board  of  education 
are  ready  to  make  ample  provision  for  all  the  real  needs  of  the 
schools,  and  the  people  very  cordially  support  them  -in  their 
generosity. 


LITTLE  FALLS. 

Thomas  A.  Caswell,  Superintendent. 

General. 


Number  of  pupils  now  enrolled  .  970 

Number  of  teachers  employed .  25 


We  have  added  two  teachers  to  our  corps  for  this  year,  one  for 
primary  work  .  and  one  for  music.  We  are  giving  the  “  Tonic 
sol  fa  ”  system  of  music  a  test  for  this  year,  and  have  placed  the 
work  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Ella  Fitch,  of  Little  Falls,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work. 

During  the  past  year  we  introduced  the  “  Wells’  system  of  pen¬ 
manship,”  or  the  “Natural  movement  method,”  as  it  is  called. 
The  results  from  that  work,  thus  far,  are  more  flattering  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Our  pupils  are  already  acquiring 
that  free,  easy  movement  which  is  so  necessary  to  good  penman¬ 
ship. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  education  to  employ,  hereafter, 
none  but  the  most  competent  teachers,  and  with  that  in  view 
three  normal  graduates  have  been  employed  for  this  year.  They 
are  proving  themselves  most  valuable  additions  to  our  corps  of 
teachers. 

d 

Financial. 

Receipts  for  past  year. 

From  the  State  for  teachers’  wages  and  superintend¬ 


ent’s  salary  . : .  $4,459  30 

For  library .  20  89 

Regents'  literary  fund  .  590  45 

Raised  by  tax  .  14,643  02 

From  tuition  bills  .  351  83 

Other  sources  .  11  00 


$20,076  49 


Total 
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Payments , 


Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent  .  §13,696  00 

All  other  expenses  .  6,273  38 

Total  .  §19,969  38 


Balance  on  hand  August  1  1893 


§107  11 


MALONE. 

Sarah  L.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

The  schools  of  Malone  are  known  as  Franklin  academy  and 
Malone  graded  schools.  In  the  academy  six  teachers  are 
employed  besides  the  principal,  who  has  the  exclusive  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work  of  this  department.  The  teaching  force  of 
the  grades  includes  seventeen  regular  teachers,  a  supervisor  of 
music,  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  a  superintendent  of  grades. 
This  number  is  a  reduction  of  five  from  the  number  employed 
before  the  opening  of  the  parochial  school  in  this  place  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  pleasantest  in  the 
history  of  our  schools.  The  attendance  has  been  less  irregular, 
more  interest  has  been  manifested  in  school  work,  wre  have  met 
with  less  irritating  occurrences  than  in  any  previous  year.  Effort 
has  been  made  to  strengthen  the  work  in  all  subjects,  but  especial 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  reading.  The  reading 
matter  is  now  all  supplied  by  the  board  of  education,  and  includes 
material  in  geography,  science,  history  and  literature.  We  hope 
soon  to  have  these  four  lines  complete  from  the  third  through 
the  eighth  grade. 

During  the  present  term  an  intense  interest  has  been  excited 
in  the  lower  grades  in  the  study  of  zoology  and  botany.  The 
work  is  entirely  with  specimens  furnished  by  the  children,  and 
is  integrated  wherever  possible  with  reading,  composition  and 
drawing. 

The  feasibility  of  establishing  a  public  kindergarten  has  been 
discussed,  but  not  to  the  point  of  introduction.  We  believe  it  is 
sure  to  come  in  the  near  future  with  some  other  needed 
improvements. 
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NEW  ROCHELLE.  / 

Isaac  E.  Young,  Superintendent. 

The  rapid  growth  of  numbers  in  our  schools  continues.  For¬ 
tunately  the  interest  of  our  people  in  the  children  keeps  pace  with 
the  increase  of  school  population. 

During  the  month  of  June,  hundreds  of  citizens  visited  the  class¬ 
rooms  in  all  our  schools  and  carefully  examined  the  work  of  the 
pupils. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  August  22,  1893,  plans  were  approved 
for  a  school-house,  to  cost  about  $30,000.  Owing  to  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  the  people  have  not  yet  been  asked  to  rote 
the  money  for  the  new  building. 

A  dwelling-house,  corner  Main  street  and  Maple  avenue,  has 
been  rented,  and  a  new  school  will  be  opened  there  with  at  least 
three  class-room  teachers. 

Columbus  Day  was  duly  observed.  The  formal  hoisting  of 
flags  by  the  pupils,  assisted  by  Flandreau  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  was  an 
impressive  scene.  Appropriate  literary  exercises  were  held  in  all 
the  schools  during  the  forenoon.  A  parade  of  the  school  children, 
in  which  the  board  of  education  and  Grand  Army  men  took  Dart, 
was  the  principal  feature  of  the  afternoon  exercises.  Nearly 
1,500  children,  led  by  a  brass  band,  was  an  attraction  which 
brought  crowds  of  people  from  out  of  town  to  witness  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Day  celebration. 

Arbor  day  continues  to  be  one  of  special  interest  to  pupils  and 
parents.  Three  trees  and  a  large  number  of  shrubs  were  planted 
this  year. 

Our  school  grounds  are  kept  in  a  good  condition.  A  neatly-cut 
lawn,  beds  of  flowers,  and  groups  of  shrubbery  are  not  without 
their  influence  for  good  on  the  children. 


School  Statistics. 

Population  (estimated)  .  10,250 

Number  of  children  of  school  age .  2,775 

Number  of  different  pupils  registered .  1,770 

Average  daily  attendance  .  1,155 

Number  of  regular  teachers  employed .  28 

Number  pupils  to  each  class  teacher .  41 1-4 

Number  of  special  teachers  employed .  3 

Cost  per  pupil  for  supervision  and  instruction,  based  on 

average  daily  attendance  .  $18  75 

Amount  expended  for  free  text-books,'  stationery,  and 

other  class-room  supplies  . 1,316  70 
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NORTH  TONAWANDA. 

Clinton  S.  Marsh,  A.  B.,  Superintendent. 

General. 

Tlie  general  healthfullness  of  North  Tcnawanda  during  the 
past  year  has  been  unsurpassed.  The  cleanliness  and  excellent 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings,  together  with  light  gymnastic 
work,  have  tended  to  promote  the  healthfulness  of  the  pupils. 

Each  year  has  brought  to  us  an  additional  group  of  children, 
and  this  year  is  to  be  no  exception.  The  fifth  week  finds  our 
number,  as  compared  Tvith  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
increased  by  (134)  one  hundred  thirty-four  pupils.  Our  corps  of 
teachers  has  been  increased  to  forty. 

« j 

Buildings, 

Notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  within  the  last 
two  years,  every  room  is  occupied,  while  we  rent  annexes  and 
hear  recitations  in  rooms  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
New  facilities  in  buildings  are  needed  to-day  as  never  before. 
Our  people  have  always  proven  liberal  and  anxious  that  we 
be  surpassed  by  none.  We  are  confident  that  new  buildings 
will  be  granted  as  soon  as  we  show  them  the  necessity  for  the 
same. 

Free  Text-books. 

By  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  annual  school  meeting 
(1892),  we  are  able  to  furnish  free  text-books  and  material  in  all 
branches,  including  music,  penmanship  and  drawing.  The  only 
expense  that  our  pupils  have  to  undergo  now  is  that  of  buying 
pads  and  pencils. 

Arbor  Day  and  the  National  Flag. 

We  celebrated  Arbor  Day  last  year,  both  by  the  usual  custom 
of  planting  trees,  vines  and  flowers,  and  by  raising  three  poles 
and  by  hoisting  as  many  flags.  The  flags  are  conspicuously 
displayed  on  all  national  holidays.  Professor  Go  wen  is  making 
a  special  effort  to  instill  patriotism  by  teaching  national  songs 
in  all  grades,  while  each  teacher  is  expected  to  see  that  every 
pupil  learns  some  patriotic  selection  for  recitation  during  the 
year. 

Teachers’  Meetings. 

General  faculty  meeting  is  held  the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 
The  primary  teachers  meet  the  superintendent  the  second  Friday, 
and  grammar  grade  teachers  the  fourth  Friday.  School  disci¬ 
pline,  grade  work,  grade  limits,  methods  and  pedagogical  works 
are  discussed  at  these  meetings. 
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Teachers. 

We  have  at  present  (including  the  supervisory)  forty  teachers. 
Thev  may  he  classified  as  follows: 

College  graduates  (classical)  .  3 

Normal  graduates  (classical)  . 10 

Normal  graduates  (advanced  English)  .  5 

Normal  graduates  (elementary)  .  4 

Graduate  of  business  college,  Rochester  .  1 

High  school  graduates  (with  training  course)  .  11 

Kindergarten  graduates . 2 

Graduates  from  our  own  kindergarten .  2 

Prang  teacher  .  1 

Music  teacher  .  1 


Extract  from  the  Manual  of  1893. 

Registration  during  the  month  of  September. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  our  schools: 

1886  .  470 

1887  .  493 

1888  .  543 

1889  . 790 

,  1890  .  830 

1891  .  1,004 

1892  .  1,163 

1893  . 1,297 
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*  Estimated. 
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Evening  Schools. 

Our  evening  schools  have  become  a  well-established  part  of 
our  school  system.  There  are  many  young  people  employed  in 
stores,  factories,  mills  and  lumber  yards  whose  only  opportunity 
of  acquiring  an  education  is  the  evening  school.  These  schools 
are  well  attended.  They  are  taught  by  three  competent  teachers. 
The  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  grammar, 
penmanship,  and  bookkeeping.  No  surer  means  can  be  found 
to  counteract  the  evils  so  prevalent  among  young  people  than  that 
of  pleasant,  intellectual  employment.  Many  of  the  best  young 
men  and  women  of  our  town,  occupying  positions  of  responsibility, 
have  acquired  their  training  at  our  evening  schools. 

Laboratories  and  Libraries. 

The  library  has  been  provided  with  a  new  home  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  wing  to  the  high  school  building  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  superintendent  and  the  library.  The  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  last  reported  to  the  Regents  was  1,500.  The  dis¬ 
trict  expended  last  year  between  $200  and  $300  for  books.  There 
remains  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  about  $800. 

We  have  added  to  our  high  school  a  laboratory  which  we  believe 
to  be  excelled  by  few  academies  of  the  State.  The  day  of  text¬ 
book  cramming  is  past.  The  board  has  recognized  that  the 
student  and  not  the  curriculum  is  to  receive  chief  consideration. 

Our  laboratories  and  libraries  and  cabinets  will  aid  vastlv  in 

«/ 

developing  thinking  men  and  women  of  Niagara’s  boys  and 

girls. 

Commercial  Department. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  raised  the  condition  of  entrance 
to  the  commercial  department,  and  as  a  result  we  expect  to 
increase  the  respect  of  all  young  people  for  this  department. 
That  this  is  the  result  already  accomplished  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  at  present  five  high  school  graduates  studying  book¬ 
keeping,  typewriting  and  business  methods  in  the  department, 
besides  the  other  well  equipped  and  advanced  young  people  who 
honor  the  institution. 

Music. 

Tiie  time  has  come  when,  in  the  revolution  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  country  music  is  to  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  subjects.  “We  teach  arith¬ 
metic  for  business,  geography  for  commerce,  reading  for  infor¬ 
mation,  language  for  culture,  physiology  for  health,  drawing  for 
industrial  art,  singing  for  character  and  enjoyment.” 
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The  results  that  are  already  being  accomplished  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Gowen  are  quite  wonderful  so  far  as 
interest,  discipline  and  ability  to  handle  simple  music  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  system  used  is  the  Holt  Normal  System. 

Drawing. 

In  January,  1892,  we  recognized  drawing  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
all  school  work.  Miss  Balch  established  the  work  for  us.  It  is 
now  being  thoroughly  supervised  by  Miss  Eliza  A.  Sargent,  of 
New  York. 

Penmanship. 

In  September,  1891,  we  introduced  the  Wells’  system  of  pen¬ 
manship.  Prof.  Wells  has  visited  us  frequently,  met  our  teach¬ 
ers  as  a  body,  visited  their  class-rooms,  and  given  master  of  pen¬ 
manship  professional  advice.  All  work  handed  to  the  teacher 
must  be  in  pen  and  ink,  properly  spaced  and  punctuated.  The 
growth  in  penmanship  in  our  grades  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  Savings  Bank. 

The  savings  bank  is  an  institution  of  great  worth  to  us  in  train¬ 
ing  our  children  to  save,  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  banking,  to  become  provident  and  intelligent  citizens. 
The  placing  of  banks  in  the  homes  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
our  deposits,  but  we  still  have  in  bank  $542.40. 

Kindergartens. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  1892-1893,  wre  placed  a  pure 
kindergarten  in  building  No.  1.  We  have  placed  in  charge  Miss 
Martha  Hathaway,  a  graduate  of  Madame  Kraus’s  school  of  Newr 
York,  and  have  given  her  one  assistant.  The  room  has  at 
present  thirty-five  pupils.  The  seats  have  been  removed  from  the 
old  kindergarten,  and  the  latest  and  most  improved  apparatus 
has  been  placed  in  the  room.  In  building  No.  2  we  have  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  department,  established  in  1888,  with  a  superior  pri¬ 
mary  teacher  at  its  head,  who  has  had  training  in  our  kinder¬ 
garten  department.  In  building  No.  3  we  have  this  year  estab¬ 
lished  a  kindergarten  with  Miss  Myra  Staples,  a  graduate  of  the 
Oswego  kindergarten,  at  its  head.  In  No.  4  we  have  a  graduate 
of  our  own  kindergarten  teaching  a  subprimary  room. 

Grade  Work. 

Our  grade  work  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  grades  has  been  reduced  to  eight,  while  we  have  added 
drawing,  American  history  and  physiology  to  the  requirements  to 
entrance  to  the  high  school. 
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Promotions. 

Primary  grades  are  promoted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  and  the  grade  teacher,  without  examination.  Individual 
pupils  of  the  first  to  the  fifth  grades  inclusive  are  promoted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  grade  teacher  at  any 
time.  Sixth-grade  pupils,  having  an  average  standing  of  ninety 
per  cent,  are  permitted  to  take  seventh  grade  geography,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  grade  work.  Seventh  and  eighth-grade  pupils, 
having  an  average  standing  of  ninety  per  cent,  may  take  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  high  school.  Written  examinations  begin  in  the 
fourth  grades,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  pupil's  growth 
rather  than  for  promotion. 

'  High  School  —  English. 

Systematic  work  is  done  in  English  in  all  grades.  The  follow¬ 
ing  work  must  be  successively  taken  (twenty  weeks  each)  in  the 
high  school:  Advanced  English,  composition,  rhetoric,  English 
literature.  Each  student  must  also  take  part  in  the  rhetoricals 
four  times  a  year,  and  in  ex  tempore  current  topics  twice  each 
week. 

Every  student  plans  his  work  so  that  he  may  enter  some  other 
school  after  his  graduation.' 

Twenty-one  were  graduated  last  June.  Of  these,  eighteen  were 
graduated  from  the  high  school  proper,  and  three  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  department.  They  are  working  as  follows  this  year: 


Graduate  work  in  our  high  school .  6 

Wellesley  College . 1 

Cornell  Eniversitv  .  3 

Elmira  College  .  1 

Buffalo  Normal .  6 

University  of  Pennsvlvania  .  1 

•/  t / 

Niagara  University . *. .  1 

Offices  (commercial  graduates)  .  2 


Other  graduates  are  attending  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Union  and 
Wellesley  colleges. 


NORWICH. 

E.  W.  Griffith,  Superintendent. 

We  are  aiming  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  individual 
pupil,  to  be  guided  by  the  thought  that  it  is  the  school  for  the 
pupil  and  not  the  pupil  for  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
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Promotions  Twice  a  Year. 

With  the  above  ideas  in  view,  semi-annual  promotions  were 
adopted  in  1892,  and  we  have  had  a  year  of  experience.  It  was 
thought  that  by  this  means  the  teachers  would  obtain  a  stronger 
hold  upon  their  grades,  the  pupils  would  work  wTith  more  zeal, 
the  parents  would  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  efforts 
and  progress  of  their  children,  fewer  pupils  would  drop  out  of 
the  schools  and  those  who  fail  would  lose  less  time.  While  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  reach 
a  sound  conclusion  in  the  matter  it  must  be  said  that  our 
experience  thus  far  tends  decidedly  to  confirm  the  anticipations 
we  had  formed. 

Promotion  Without  Examination. 

In  keeping  with  the  progress  of  ideas  in  school  administration 
we  are  promoting  pupils  without  examinations  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  tested  the  new  departure  sufficiently  so  that  we  are 
convinced  that  pupils  are  thus  relieved  of  much  unnecessary  and 
injurious  nervous  strain  which  usually  occurs  just  when  pupils 
are  least  able  to  stand  it;  that  they  are  thus  taught  that 
to  be  finally  successful  they  should  succeed  every  week 
and  every  day;  that  the  standard  of  qualification  is  not  lowered, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  efforts  and  spirit  of  the  pupils  are 
improved.  While  oral  tests  continually  occur  written  examina¬ 
tions  are  given  by  the  teachers  of  the  various  classes  as  often 
as  once  in  from  one  to  four  weeks  and  are  what  may  be  called 
“  teaching  examinations.” 

Privileges  Extended. 

A  strong  endeavor  is  being  made  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
all  pupils  in  the  advanced  grades,  and  have  them  secure  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  high  school.  When  once  they  have  entered  the 
academic  department  every  effort,  is  put  forth  to  deepen  their 
interest  and  to  induce  them  to  complete  a  course  and,  if  possible, 
go  to  college.  As  to  how  well  we  are  succeeding  in  this  respect 
it  may  be  said  that  our  academic  department  is  much  the  largest 
it  has  ever  been,  that  our  last  year’s  graduating  class  was  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  average  class  and  the  present  one  is  nearly 
treble.  During  last  year  graduates  of  our  school  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  Colgate,  Cornell,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Vassar  and  Yale. 

English. 

In  some  localities  pupils  seem  to  have  come  to  think  that 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German  are  all  important  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  use  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  acquired  without  par- 
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ticular  effort.  While  we  are  not  neglecting  ancient  or  modern 
languages  as  appears  from  tlie  fact  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  school  were  so  many  pursuing  these  branches,  we 
are  infusing  new  life  into  the  study  of  English.  Recognizing 
the  poverty  of  work  in  the  ordinary  grammars’,  we  have  added  a 
full,  balanced  course  in  English  literature  and  composition,  begin¬ 
ning  formally  with  the  seventh  year’s  work,  continuing  through 
the  grades  into  the  academic  department  and  providing  five  hours 
of  work  per  week  throughout  every  year  of  the  high  school  course. 
We  hope  we  shall  thus  do  somewhat  toward  giving  the  students  a 
symmetrical  knowledge  and  fluent  use  of  English  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  treasures  of  thought  it  contains. 


RYACK. 

Ira  H.  Lawton,  Superintendent. 

General. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  report  of  last  year.  We  have 
moved  along  the  lines  there  given  with  gratifying  success,  as 
shown  by  more  solid  and  practical  work. 

A  few  matters  of  interest  might  be  mentioned.  January  last 
the  grammar  school,  which  receives  pupils  at  the  fifth  year  of 
school  life,  was  departmentalized,  making  in  the  first  place  two 
divisions,  called  from  the  work  done  the  inductive  and  deductive 
divisions.  These  each  comprised  two  years’  work,  with  four 
teachers,  and  as  we  have  eight  subjects  on  our  course,  each 
teacher  was  assigned  two  subjects,  with  four  classes  in  each 
subject. 

The  plan  thus  far  works  well,  and  shows  better  results  for  the 
time  than  we  obtained  under  the  old  system.  Examinations  were 
abolished,  and  class  promotions  changed  to  individual  ones.  We 
promote  every  week,  if  necessary.  The  two  combined  makes  it 
possible  for  a  bright  pupil  to  advance  according  to  his  ability, 
while  the  slow  one  is  neither  pushed  beyond  his  strength  nor  carried 
along  where  he  has  no  right  to  be.  There  seems  to  be  no  serious 
objection  to  this,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  working;  on  the 
contrary,  better  results  have  been  secured  and  justice  meeted  out. 

Discipline  has  been  maintained  on  the  lines  of  kindness  and 
forbearance,  with  the  results  shown  last  year.  Kindness  and 
justice,  exercised  with  judgment,  makes  a  better  school  than  the 
rod. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 
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We  have,  by  natural  increase,  nearly  made  up  the  loss  of  num¬ 
bers  caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  parochial  school,  our  regis¬ 
try  amounting  to  1,024. 

Music  and  drawing  have  been  taught  by  the  regular  grade 
teachers,  and  results  much  in  advance  of  those  obtained  under  the 
system  of  a  special  teacher  for  both  is  gratifying,  as  nearly 
twice  as  much  thorough  work  was  accomplished. 

The  corps  of  teachers  was  much  strengthened  and  we  now  have 
a  very  strong  force.  With  a  progressive  and  aggressive  board,  the 
Nyack  union  school  has  bright  prospects  for  advancement,  and 
the  outlook  is  full  of  encouragement. 


ONEONTA. 

l 

Nathaniel  N.  Bull,  Superintendent. 

General. 

The  progress  made  in  our  schools  during  the  past  year  has 
been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  The  school  commenced  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1892,  with  a  registration  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
year  preceding,  and  the  attendance  was  well  kept  up  during  the 
year. 

The  establishment  of  the  normal  school  at  Oneonta  has  affected 
the  attendance  somewhat  in  the  academic  department  of  the 
union  school.  Students,  who  have  an  idea  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  teachers,  prefer,  quite  naturally,  to  take  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  normal  school  diploma,  rather  than  to  study  for 
a  Regent’s  diploma  in  the  union  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school,  last  autumn,  typewriting  and 
stenography  were  introduced  into  the  academic  department  of 
the  union  school,  and  a  special  teacher  employed  to  take  charge 
of  those  subjects.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  continuance  and  to  give  good  reason  to  hope  for 
excellent  results  from  it  in  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  nineteen  teachers  have  been  employed: 
Academic  department,  three  teachers;  preparatory  academic, 
three  teachers;  intermediate  grades,  five  teachers;  primary 
grades,  six  teachers;  typewriting  and  stenography,  one  teacher; 
music,  one  teacher. 

The  school  census  in  June  showed  1,575  children  of  school  age, 
of  whom  990  (62.8)  were  enrolled  in  the  public  school.  There  were 
twenty-five  non-resident  pupils  enrolled,  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  1.015  pupils,  representing  632  families. 
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Summary  of  Attendance. 


Whole  number  registered  .  1,015 

Whole  number  of  days  taught .  192 

Whole  number  of  days’  attendance .  125,185 

Average  daily  attendance  .  652 

Average  daily  per  cent  of  number  registered .  64.2 

Average  number  belonging  weekly .  747.3 

Average  number  present  weekly .  712.8 

Sessions  (half-days)  lost  by  absence  .  . .  40,532 

Cases  of  tardiness  .  4,160 

Time  lost  by  tardiness .  912  h.  15.  m. 


The  library,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  contained  3,500  volumes, 
estimated  at  a  value  of  $2,400. 

Under  the  new  library  law,  our  library  has  been  transferred 
to  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
has  been  chartered  by  the  Regents  as  a  public  library. 

Teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  each  week  during  the  year; 
at  such  meetings,  matters  relating  to  the  instrucdon  of  classes 
and  the  discipline  of  the  school  were  discussed,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  work  outlined  from  week  to  ween. 

Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand,  July  26,  1892 .  $4,633  22 

Received  from  all  sources .  16,719  72 

Total  . .  $21,352  94 


Payments. 

For  teachers’  wages  .  $9,350  00 

For  expenses  for  school-houses  and  sites .  7,362  97 

For  libraries,  apparatus,  etc .  903  40 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses .  2,487  81 

Balance  on  hand,  July  25,  1893  .  1,248  76 

Total  . .  $21,352  94 


OWEGO. 

Edwin  P.  Recordon,  Superintendent. 

Improvements. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  all  the  school  buildings. 
The  interiors  have  been  brightened  with  a  fresh  coat  of  kalso- 
mine,  and  while  the  old  blackboards  in  part  have  been  replaced 
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by  slate,  the  wooden  walks  of  the  school  grounds  have  all  given 
way  to  the  durable  flagstone,  and  the  lawns  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

Music. 

For  the  past  year  music  has  been  taught  in  our  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher,  Miss  Alice  M.  Hutchinson. 
The  national  music  course,  prepared  by  Luther  Whiting  Mason, 
has  been  used  with  most  gratifying  results.  The  exercises  are  so 
graded  that  little  children  are  easily  led  along  and  soon  are  able 
to  sing  correctly  by  note. 

Man}*  patrons  of  the  school  have  expressed  their  gratification 
that  music  is  one  of  the  recognized  studies  in  school.  One  gen¬ 
tleman  said:  “My  little  boy  never  sang  until  lie  went  to  school 
and  now  he  sings  himself  to  sleep  every  night.” 

All  admit  the  refining  influences  of  music.  The  following 
quotation  from  De  Wier  shows  the  need  of  cultivating  the  higher 
nature:  (  ; 

'  i 

“  In  this  busy,  money-getting,  money-hoarding,  prosaic  world,  we 
are  so  apt  to  be  swallowed  up  with  the  realistic  that  we  are 
unmindful  of  everything  that  does  not  bear  the  imprint  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

“  Happier  we,  as  a  nation,  if  w*e  could  blend  the  practical  of  life 
more  than  we  do  with  the  aesthetical.  Through  what  better 
medium  can  we  round  the  sharp  edges  of  life  than  by  the  refining 
influence  of  music  ?” 

Is  there  any  practical  benefit  in  the  study  of  music  ? 

In  the  school-room,  when  pupils  become  fatigued  from  other 
studies,  it  is  a  refreshment  and  rest  to  turn  to  their  music  books 
and  join  in  their  songs.  Then,  too,  it  develops  their  physical 
power  of  speech. 

It  was  noticed  at  a  school  commencement  that  the  best  speak¬ 
ers  were  those  who  were  most  proficient  in  vocal  music,  and  that 
one  person  whom  it  was  very  difficult  to  understand  was  a  person 
who  never  sang. 

If  it  is  practical  to  train  children  to  earn  the  means  of  living 
it  is  just  as  practical  to  train  them  to  live  to  get  the  most  good  out 
of  life.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  training  in  music  that  pupils 
get  in  school  will  make  them  accomplished  musicians.  It  is  only 
expected  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music, 
enable  them  to  read  music  at  sight,  and  educate  and  develop  the 
musical  taste. 

Drawing. 

This  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  drawing  books.  Prang’s 
shorter  course  was  dropped,  and  Prang’s  complete  course  adopted. 
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Training  Classes. 

Tlie  teachers’  training  class  was  continued  through  the  entire 
school  year.  The  members  of  the  class  compared  favorably  in 
numbers  and  scholarship  with  those  of  previous  years.  By  their 
interested  attention  and  ready  response  to  the  requirements  of  the 
instructor,  in  the  preparation  of  subject-matter  and  in  practice 
teaching,  the  members  seemed  fully  to  realize  the  importance  of 
professional  training.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  class  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  to  empha¬ 
size  and  put  into  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  the  essentials  vital  to 
the  organization,  instruction,  discipline  and  management  of  a 
school.  As  the  training  classes  serve  to  give  young  teachers 
experience  by  observation  and  practice-work,  and  to  teach  them 
to  compare  what  they  see  and  hear  with  some  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence;  the  tendency  must  be  to  broaden  their  views  and  make 
their  work  more  effectual  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

English. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  has  been,  for  several  years, 
the  leading  principle  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  the  grades.  It 
has  been  found  that,  when  the  teacher  makes  it  the  principal  aim 
to  secure  correct  habits  of  expression  in  talking  and  in  recita¬ 
tion,  and  pupils  are  taught  to  write  correctly  their  thoughts  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course  on  all  the  subjects  of  study;  in 
fact,  when  the  teacher  uses  all  topics  as  a  means  for  securing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English,  and  a  clear  and  concise  habit  of 
expression  in  composition  and  daily  conversation,  not  only  are 
the  various  subjects  more  thoroughly  mastered,  but  also  a  better 
mental  discipline  is  secured.  Then,  geography  becomes  a  medium 
by  which  the  habit  of  observation  is  formed,  the  imagination  and 
the  power  of  description  is  cultivated. 

From  the  formulas  of  algebra,  arithmetic  and  geometry  become 
living  language,  forming  habits  of  concise  reasoning  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Then,  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  modem  languages 
become  practical  studies  for  the  highest  development  of  the 
mind,  and  the  student  becomes  fitted  in  the  high  school  to  pursue 
the  critical  study  of  English  literature  and  to  grapple  with  the 
splendid  problems  of  science. 

And,  best  of  all,  the  student  requires  no  more  time  to  complete 
a  given  course  of  study  in  mathematics,  language,  with  ancient 
or  modem  languages,  when  extensive  courses  of  reading  and 
literature  are  added.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  time  13  short¬ 
ened,  and  in  all  cases  more  thorough  training  and  better  results 
are  obtained. 
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Statistical  Report. 


Number  of  children  of  school  age  .  1,330 

Number  of  resident  pupils  registered  during  the  year,  852 

Number  of  non-resident  pupils  registered  during  the 

year  . . .  110 

Average  daily  attendance  of  all  the  pupils .  670 

Total  days  of  atendance  .  130,042 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year .  29 


\ 


PLATTSBURGH. 

George  J.  McAndrew,  Superintendent. 

Statistics. 

General  Statement. 

The  schools  are  well  equipped  and  the  teaching  force  very  effi¬ 
cient.  The  attendance  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  buildings,  not¬ 
withstanding  there  is  in  the  village  an  excellent  normal  school, 
which  draws  more  or  less  from  all  our  grades.  The  presence  of 
good  schools  for  a  long  period  has  given  rise  to  a  sentiment 
which  demands  the  best  things  in  education,  and  the  board  has 
never  been  slow  to  furnish  them. 

The  High  School. 

There  is  a  new  library  of  621  volumes  in  the  rear  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  room,  to  which  the  students  have  access.  The  value  of  having 
well-chosen  books  at  hand  for  the  pupils  is  proven  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  and  frequency  with  which  the  books  are  used.  The  High 
School  Student,  published  by  the  senior  class,  has  a  large  number 
of  exchanges  which  put  them  in  touch  with  other  similar  schools. 
The  class  graduated  in  June,  numbered  twenty,  and  it  now  has 
representatives  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Williams,  Cornell  and  Syracuse. 
We  have  special  teachers  for  elocution,  music  and  the 
commercial  course.  The  specialists  are  doing  valuable  work 
without  crowding  the  curriculum.  The  commercial  course,  an 
experiment,  is  becoming  a  popular  and  valuable  department  for 
the  reason  that  it  takes  pupils  who  are  ready  for  a  practical 
career,  and  teaches  them  practical  things.  Stenography,  type¬ 
writing,  practical  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law  are  as  care¬ 
fully  taught  as  in  any  of  our  so-called  business  colleges,  and  our 
equipment  is  as  complete  as  in  many  of  them,  thus  affording  our 
young  people  these  advantages  at  much  less  expense  than  they 
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could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  tuition  in  this  course  is  fifty 
cents  per  week  for  non-residents  and  twenty-five  cents  for  resi¬ 
dents.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  our  schools  shall  offer 
in  addition  to  present  courses  much  more  than  is  immediately 
practical  in  the  line  of  manual  training. 

Grammar  School. 

The  program  of  daily  exercises  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  give 
one  period  of  thirty-five  minutes  to  reading  books  from  the 
library  in  the  assembly-room.  It  is  an  innovation,  but  the  result 
is  highly  satisfactory.  Not  only  are  pupils  guided  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books,  a  most  important  point,  but  they  are  thus  brought 
to  read  regularly  and  thoughtfully.  A  careful  record  of  the 
books  read  is  kept,  and  the  pupils  are  afterwards  questioned  on 
their  reading.  Examination  marks  in  other  subjects  show  no 
diminution  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

With  this  school  year  the  Hon.  William  P.  Mooers  closes  a 
period  of  years  as  president  of  the  board  of  education.  His 
resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  board,  but  he  con¬ 
tinues  a  member.  “He  has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
councils  of  the  board  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  His 
experience  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
public  life,  as  well  as  a  kindly  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
teachers  and  all  the  employes  of  the  board,  make  him  useful  and 
deservedly  popular  in  this  position  ” 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  board  except  by  death  for 
a  term  of  twenty-six  years.  This  harmony  between  board,  patrons 
and  teachers  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  good  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  of  wdiich  Plattsburgh  is  justly  proud. 


District  census  . *  8,362 

Children  of  school  age  .  2,392 

Number  registered  . 1,631 

Average  attendance  .  1,067 

Number  of  teachers  .  37 

Special  teachers  .  3 

Number  of  buildings  . * .  7 


PORT  JERVIS. 

J.  M.  Dolph,  Superintendent. 

Attendance. 

The  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  fell 
slightly  below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  contagious  diseases  during  the  fall  term. 
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Of  207  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  years,  as  shown 
by  the  census,  190  were  registered  in  the  school.  Of  1,618  chil¬ 
dren,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15,  1,570  were  registered  and 
present  in  the  school,  some  part  of  the  school  year.  Of  353  chil¬ 
dren,  between  15  and  17,  145  were  registered.  Of  799,  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21,  only  seventy-seven  were  registered. 

Only  seventeen,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  years,  were  not  in 
school,  and  ninety-one  per  cent  were  on  the  school  register. 
Only  forty-eight,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15,  were  not.  regis¬ 
tered,  and  ninety-seven  per  cent  were  in  school.  Of  those 
between  15  and  17,  208  were  not  registered,  and  only  forty-one 
per  cent  were  in  school.  While  of  those  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  21,  only  nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent  were  registered 
any  part  of  the  year. 

Practically  school*  life  ends  for  the  majority  of  our  pupils  at 
about  15  years,  and  of  the  222  in  attendance  above  that  age  151, 
or  sixty-eight  per  cent,  were  in  the  academic  department,  and 
only  seventy-one,  or  thirty-two  per  cent,  were  in  the  grammar 


school. 

Financial. 

Receipts . 

Balance  from  last  year  . . .  $3,738  92 

From  literature  fund  .  963  05 

From  public  money  .  7,003  38 

From  tuition  and  training  class  . .  909  74 

From  taxation  and  other  sources  .  21,438  52 


Total  .  $34,053  61 

•  -  —  - 

Expenditures . 

For  supervision  and  instruction  .  $21,719  52 

For  bonds  and  interest  .  3,560  00 

For  all  other  expenses  .  4,267  97 

Balance  on  hand  .  4,506  12 


Total  .  $34,053  61 


Statistical. 

Population  of  Port  Jervis .  10,000 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  6 .  207 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  15 .  1,618 

Number  of  children  between  15  and  17 .  353 

Number  of  children  between  17  and  21 .  799 

Number  of  pupils  between  5  and  6,  registered .  190 
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Number  of  pupils  between  6  and  15,  registered .  1,570 

Number  of  pupils  between  15  and  17,  registered .  145 

Number  of  pupils  between  17  and  21,  registered .  77 

Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  5  to  21 .  2,977 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered .  1,982 

Average  daily  attendance  .  1,434.2 

Number  of  regular  teachers  employed .  40 

Number  of  special  teachers  employed .  1 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  . .  36 

Cost  per  pupil,  of  instruction  and  supervision .  $13  36 

Cost  per  pupil,  of  all  expenses  except  bond  and  interest,  *  18  06 
Cost  of  free  text-books,  per  pupil  registered .  .337 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Superintendent. 

General. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  occupation  of  the  new 
school-house,  erected  last  year  at  an  expense  of  over  $20,000. 
Other  than  this,  no  distinguishing  feature  has  marked  the  history 
of  the  Saratoga  schools. 

The  attendance  has  shown  a  good  increase  over  the  attendance 
of  1891-2,  and  there  has  been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  tardiness. 

The  schools  observed  Columbus  Day  with  appropriate  exercises, 
and  in  the  evening  held  public  exercises  in  the  town  hall,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  1 

Arbor  Day  was  duly  observed  in  all  the  schools.  Grammar 
school  No.  3  gave  a  public  exhibition  on  the  evening  of  Arbor  Day, 
realizing  a  handsome  sum  for  a  piano  fund.  This  disposition  on 
the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  help  themselves  is,  I  thiuk, 
highly  commendable. 

Some  misunderstanding  has  arisen  concerning  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  concerning  a.  commercial  course  in  the  high 
school,  and  instruction  in  French  and  German.  Instruction  in 
French  and  German  has  not  been  abolished,  but  an  English 
course,  which  is  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  is  to  be  developed. 
This  action  has  been  taken  to  meet  a  dei>lorable  lack  in  our  school 
work;  the  teaching  of  workable  English.  Saratoga  Springs  con¬ 
templates  no  step  backward.  Wre  are  pushing  on  to  the  best 
results  attainable. 

The  schools  were  greatly  interested  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Columbian  exhibit,  and  sent  a  goodly  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  plain,  every-day  work  of  the  schools  to  Chicago.  No  special 
preparations  were  made,  the  school  work  was  not  interfered  with, 
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and  the  ordinary  work  of  the  pupil  was  submitted.  Together  with 
this  exhibit  a  complete  set  of  photographs  of  school  buildings  and 
rooms  was  exhibited.  '  , 

The  board  of  education  has  unanimously  voted  to  establish 
kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  four  kin¬ 
dergartens,  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  will  be  opened  in  the 
fall.  It  is  not  intended  to  receive  at  the  present  time  any  pupils 
under  school  age,  but  it  is  expected  that  nearly  200  children  will 
be  in  the  kindergarten  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 


SENECA  FALLS. 

F.  S.  Porter,  Superintendent. 

Attendance  and  Tardiness. 

We  continue  to  improve  our  excellent  record  in  the  matter  of 
tardiness.  During  the  past  year  there  was  an  average  of  fifteen 
cases  of  tardiness  per  month  throughout  the  schools,  not  including 
the  primary  grades.  In  most  of  the  rooms  the  number  of  case* 
during  the  year  did  not  exceed  seven.  This  result  is  secured 
by  a  regulation  allowing  teachers  to  dismiss  rooms  in  which  no 
cases  occur  during  the  week  an  hour  earlier  than  the  usual  time 
for  dismissal  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  usual  objection  to  rules 
which  really  prevent  tardiness  is  not  a  serious  one  with  us. 
While,  in  some  instances,  pupils  who  fail  to  reach  the  building 
in  time  remain  away  rather  than  meet  the  censure  of  their  class¬ 
mates,  yet  I  have  found  fewer  cases  of  this  kind  than  I  have 
known  in  the  use  of  other  methods  much  less  effective. 

Examinations  and  Promotions. 

For  the  set  examinations  held  semi-annually,  we  have  sub¬ 
stituted  reviews,  to  be  given  without  notice  to  the  class.  They 
are  given  by  the  superintendent  at  such  stages  of  the  pupils51 
work  as  he  may  deem  best.  This  change  has  not  Leen  made 
from  any  sentimental  sense  of  the  hardship  of  set  examinations, 
as  it  is  our  aim  to  have  the  reviews  fully  as  comprehensive  as  the 
examinations  have  been,  and  make  them  one  of  the  tests  tor  pro¬ 
motion.  In  making  promotions  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  that,  in 
school,  the  pupil  is  fitting  for  an  active  and,  usually,  a  stern 
struggle  in  life,  in  which  he  must  measure  up  to  certain  standards 
or  fail  wholly  or  in  part;  and  we  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the 
reviews  as  a  test  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  an  inferior  quality  of 
work  may  be  accepted  and  the  pupil  carried  along  from  grade  to 
grade  if  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor  or  securing  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  the  grade  teacher.  Even  teachers  may  be  fallible,  and 
the  pupil  with  “ smile  that  is  childlike  and  bland”  may  some¬ 
times  win  in  the  “  game  he  does  not  understand,”  unless  some 
sufficient  test  stands  in  his  way.  We  give  due  consideration  to 
faithfulness  in  work,  and  make  due  allowance  for  conditions  that 
necessarily  prevent  a  good  standing  in  the  reviews,  but  we  insist 
on  knowing  that  a  pupil  has  earned  promotion  before  assigning 
him  definitely  to  an  advanced  grade.  Our  pupils  respond  to  the 
requirements  made,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  promote 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  many  as  we  would  with  a  lower  standard 
of  promotion. 

Teachers  and  Pupils. 

Our  teachers  have  done  faithful  and  efficient  work.  That  our  * 
pupils  are  interested  in  their  w7ork  and  in  the  school  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  proportion  of  them  that  remain  with  us  and  com¬ 
plete  the  course.  During  the  past  year,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  933,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  671  in  all  the  schools, 
we  earned  twenty-five  Regents’  academic  diplomas,  one  50-count 
and  two  60-count  certificates,  graduating  a  class  of  fourteen  boy* 
and  fourteen  girls. 

Columbus  Day. 

The  parochial  school  joined  with  us  in  the  celebration  of  Col¬ 
umbus  Day.  The  pupils  formed  in  front  of  the  academy,  marched 
through  the  principal  streets,  and  returning  to  the  academy  car¬ 
ried  out  the  main  features  of  the  official  program.  The  order  and 
fine  appearance  of  the  children  throughout  the  line  of  march 
were  particularly  noticeable.  The  parade  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  our  citizens  and  the  lesson  taught,  that  the 
training  given  in  our  schools  is  one  of  the  best  assurances  of 
future  good  citizenship,  was  evidently  recognized  and  appreciated 
At  the  morning  exercises  an  eloquent  address  wTas  delivered  by 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Neil,  of  Phelps.  In  the  evening  a  program  of  patriotic 
selections  was  presented  in  the  opera  house. 

Children  Not  in  School. 

An  estimate  based  on  comparison  of  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  schools  w7ith  the  number  reported  by  the  school 
census  would  indicate  that  there  are  in  the  school  district  over  200 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  who  do  not  attend  school. 
Many  of  them,  I  think  most  of  them,  are  employed  in  some 
capacity.  Our  school  system  should,  in  some  wav,  reach  every 
child  at  an  age  in  which  educational  drill  can  be  made  most  effec¬ 
tive.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  evil  short  of  a  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  law7. 


ti88  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

SING  SING. 

J.  Irving  Gorton,  Superintendent. 

In  September,  1892,  a  parochial  school  was  opened  here,  which 
drew  away  about  200  of  those  who  had  formerly  attended  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  high  school 
was  not  affected  by  it. 

In  October  we  purchased  two  Remington  typewriters,  which 
have  since  been  in  constant  use,  and  are  of  very  great  service  in 
many  ways.  Their  use  is  at  present  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
pupils  of  the  highest  class,  but  we  hope  to  have  more  instruments 
at  no  distant  date,  and  so  enable  more  pupils  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  instruction  in  that  subject. 

We  are  using  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  Black  Beauty,  the  four  volumes  of  Pratt’s  History  Stories, 
and  the  first  three  volumes  of  Wright’s  Nature  Readers. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  added  288  volumes  to  our  school 
library,  consisting  of  reference  books,  works  on  education,  and 
supplementary  reading  books. 

We  have  added  348  volumes  to  our  public  library,  which  now 
numbers  3,218  volumes.  There  were  9,207  volumes  drawn  for 
reading  during  the  year,  by  pupils  and  adults. 


I  TONAWANDA. 

F.  J.  Diamond,  Superintendent. 

The  figures  given  by  the  census  of  1880  and  1890,  respectively, 
show"  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
population  in  Tonawranda  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  town 
in  the  State.  This  rapid  growffh  brought  with  it  many  new 
demandvS  in  the  way  of  public  improvements,  not  all  of  w7hich 
could  w^ell  be  met  at  once.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  school 
facilities  w7ere  soon  in  arrears  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  — 
a  condition  wRich  continued  in  a  measure  until  near  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  wThen  the  completion  of  two  new  buildings  gave 
ample  accommodation  to  all. 

The  new7  buildings  referred  to  above  are  substantial  brick 
structures  of  eight  rooms  each,  finished  in  the  natural  wood,  and 
furnished  with  the  Smead  heating  and  dry-closet  system.  Their 
cost,  including  grounds  and  furniture,  is  about  $18,000  each. 
They  are  exact  duplicates  of  each  other. 

The  present  year  is  the  first  under  a  superintendency,  and 
very  little  comparative  data  of  value  can  be  given.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  improved  conditions  under  which  the  schools 
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have  been  carried  on  have  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in 
every  direction.  Prominent  among  the  evidences  of  such  improve¬ 
ment  are  the  greater  regularity  in  attendance,  closer  classifica¬ 
tion  and  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

A  printed  course  of  study  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  early  in  the  year  and  gave  a  needed  definiteness  to  the  work 
of  the  several  grades. 

One  free  kindergarten  was  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
The  relatively  large  cost  of  caring  for  a  few  children  is  the 
'  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  against1  the  introduction 
of  the  system  into  every  primary  school.  We  are  seeking  to 
give  to  all  the  younger  children  of  the  district  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  kindergarten  by  the  aid  of  specially  skilled  teachers 
placed  in  charge  of  classes  not  too  large  in  numbers. 

Our  registration  for  the  year  was  1,469,  provided  for  in  four 
separate  schools.  .  , 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  twenty- 
one,  rising  to  twenty-seven  before  the  close,  and  averaging  twenty- 
four  for  the  entire  year.  \ 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  present  moment  in  the  school 
affairs  of  this  community  is  a  law  which  shall  deal  effectively 
with  truancy  and  non-attendance.  v  t 


WATERFORD. 

Alexander  Falcoxee,  Superintendent. 


Statistical. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age . .  1,692 

Number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year .  927 

Average  daily  attendance  .  722 

Number  of  school  buildings . j .  3 

Number  of  teachers  employed .  20 

Number  of  pupils  reported  in  principal’s  schedule . . .  60 

Number  of  students  graduated  the  past  year .  9 

Total  registration  in  high  school . .  92 


During  the  year  we  have  labored  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  having  to  contend  with  contagious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria  and  smallpox.  For  three  months,  while  these 
diseases  prevailed  throughout  the  town,  our  attendance  was  very 
small,  notwithstanding  the  increased  enrollment  in  our  schools 
for  the  year.  1 
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Truancy. 

Truancy  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  421  of  the  Laws  of  1874,  as 
amended  by  chapter  872  of  the  Laws  of  1876.  From  the  time, 
March  18,  1893,  the  action  of  the  school  board  was  approved  by  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  close  of  the  school  year,  I 
swore  out  fifteen  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  pupils  who  became 
habitual  truants.  Twelve  arrests  were  made,  and  the  pupils  taken 
before  the  police  justice,  wThen  the  superintendent  was  notified  to 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  education.  For  the  first  offense 
the  pupils  were  released  on  condition  that  they  would  attend 
school  regularly.  After  an  arrest  on  the  second  warrant  they 
were  placed  in  the  village  lock-up  for  a  short  time.  We  have 
found  the  enforcement  of  this  faulty  truancy  law  very  effectual  in 
keeping  the  pupils  in  school. 

Drawing. 

Form  study  and  drawing  and  vocal  music  have  been  regularly 
taught  in  all  our  grades,  a  special  teacher  being  employed  to 
supervise  the  work.  The  subjects  have  become  popularized  in  our 
schools,  and  their  refining  influences  are  being  felt  not  only  in  the 
schools  but  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  each  month  during  the  year, 
at  which  matters  were  discussed  pertaining  to  the  general  Inter¬ 
ests  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  teachers  having  a  special  drill 
in  the  methods  in  music  and  drawing,  conducted  by  the  special 
teacher  in  those  subjects. 

Columbus  Day,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Arbor  Day  and  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  were  all  duly  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  in  all 
the  schools. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  all  the  grades  was  sent  to  the 
educational  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  also  photographs  of 
school  officers,  teachers,  superintendent,  and  school  building  No.  1. 
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1.  NAMES  AND  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indian  Reservations. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reservation. 

Post-office  address. 

George  W.  Boyce . 

W  W  Kpwmfln  . 

Allegany  and  Cattaraugus . 

Onondaga . 

Elk  dale. 

South  Onondaga. 
Hogansburgh. 

East  Moriches. 
Akron. 

Suspension  Bridge. 

f!  ATpnnnnpll  . 

St.  Regis . 

J.  S.  Raynor . 

R  S  Tahnr  . 

Shinnecock  and  Poospatuck . 

Tonawanda . 

W.  P  . 

Tuscarora . 

2.  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALLEGANY  AND  CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATIONS. 

Hon.  J.  F.  CrOoker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  upon  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reser¬ 
vations  : 

There  are  ten  schools  upon  the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  and  six 
upon  the  Allegany.  These  schools  were  in  session  thirty-four  weeks 
during  the  school  year.  The  wages  paid  were  eight  dollars  per  week 
and  the  whole  expense  to  the  State  for  maintaining  these  schools, 
teachers’  salaries,  superintendent’s  salary,  supplies  and  incidental 
expenses,  was  $5,270.99. 

The  whole  number  of  children  registered  during  the  year  was  441, 
The  average  daily  attendance  at  each  school  was  lO-j^,  or  a  daily 
attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  161-J-.  These  figures  show  a  decided 
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improvement  in  the  schools  and  in  the  interest  the  Indians  are  taking 
in  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  these  schools  are  steadily  growing  in 
favor  with  the  Indians,  especially  with  the  better  class. 

In  my  visits  to  these  schools  I  take  pains  to  talk  with  the  Indians 
about  the  schools,  and  I  find  them  quite  interested  in  them  and  also, 
I  find  they  have  quite  a  correct  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  school  in 
their  particular  district.. 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  these  schools  is 
the  policy  of  requiring  the  Indians  to  supply  the  fuel.  Upon 
the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  all  the  large  timber  is  gone, 
and  only  scrubby,  branchy,  second-growth  stuff  remains.  It  is 
very  slow,  tedious  work  to  make  firewood  from  this.  Under  your  pre¬ 
decessor  these  schools  were  in  session  thirty-six  weeks  each  year.  I 
believe  by  reducing  the  school  year  to  thirty-three  weeks  the  State 
would  save  enough  in  teachers’  wages  to  pay  for  all  the  wood,  and  to 
procure  good,  sound  body  wood.  There  is  no  question  but  these  chil¬ 
dren  would  learn  as  much  in  thirty-three  weeks  in  houses  well  warmed 
as  they  do  now  in  thirty-six  weeks,  when  many  times,  in  the  severest 
weather,  these  houses  can  be  but  poorly  heated  with  the  scanty  supply 
of  such  miserable  wood  as  is  often  furnished. 

I  am  employing  some  teachers  who  have  been  in  these  schools  for 
several  terms,  and  all  such  were  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  the  regular  county  teachers’  institute.  . 

It  requires  an  endless  amount  of  patience,  perseverance  and  tact  to 
make  a  success  in  these  schools,  but  the  ordinary  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  methods  given  at  the  regular  institutes  is  as  useful  to  these 
teachers  as  to  any. 

I  employ  one  Indian  woman,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Albany 
normal  school.  I  have  visited  her  school  twice  and  am  satisfied  she  is 
doing  fully  as  good  work  as  the  white  teachers  do.  The  discipline  of 
her  school  and  the  instruction  given  are  fully  as  good  as  I  find  in  the 
other  schools,  while  the  attendance  is  the  best.  About  twenty  boys 
and  girls  are  sent  from  these  reservations  to  the  government  schools  at 
Hampton  and  Carlisle. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  I  employ  the  best  teachers  that  I  can 
induce  to  undertake  this  work  for  the  salary  paid.  I  insist  they  shall 
be  punctual  and  faithful ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  property  of 
the  State  is  being  better  cared  for,  the  attendance  is  increasing,  and 
these  Indian  children  are  making  a  little  better  progress  than  formerly. 

These  children  can  learn,  and  do  learn,  but  they  have  not  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  acquire  knowledge  that  they  should  have.  When  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  out  and  battle  with  the  world  for  a  livelihood  they  find 
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themselves  possessed  with  a  fair  amount  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
schools,  but  with  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  people  need¬ 
ing  labor.  They  find  themselves  almost  totally  disqualified  for  the 
industrial  pursuits  as  carried  on  by  the  whites .  As  a  result  they  fall 
back  into  the  old  ruts,  already  worn  deep  and  easy  of  following  by 
their  less  civilized  ancestors,  and  the  elevation  and  material  progress  of 
the  race  is  extremely  slow. 

Where  is  the  remedy  ?  Plainly,  in  establishing  an  industrial  school 
where  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  suitable  progress  in  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  may  be  further  instructed  in  the  useful  arts  —  where  the 
boys  may  learn  to  be  good  mechanics  and  good  farmers,  and  where 
the  girls  may  qualify  themselves  to  be  domestic  servants,  dressmakers, 
and  teachers  among  their  own  people.  The  Indians  would  hail  with 
delight  such  an  opportunity  offered  their  children,  and  the  State  which 
is  doing  so  much  already  should  do  this  much  more  in  order  that  what 
is  already  done  maybe  more  useful  and  permanent;  and  that  the  whole 
system  may  be  a  more  worthy  monument  of  the  charitable  work  of  the 
great  Empire  State. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gr.  W.  BOYCE, 

Superintendent. 

Elkdale,  November  13,  1893. 


ONONDAGA  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — When  your  predecessor  first  put  me  in  charge  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  reservation  Indian  school  there  was  the  state  school  taught  by  the 
wife  of  the  M.  E.  church  missionary,  her  husband  being  superintendent, 
the  parochial  school  in  a  wing  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the  chiefs’ 
school,  taught  by  an  Indian  woman  of  teaching  experience,  Elizabeth 
Scanadoah.  As  the  M.  E.  missionary  moved  away,  and  his  successor 
did  not  wish  to  teach,  1  employed  the  Episcopal  missionary  as  principal 
and  the  Indian  woman  as  assistant,  each  teaching  half  a  day  and  each 
having  half  the  weekly  wages.  Thus  all  interests  were  united  in  one 
school.  Therefore,  when  one  year  ago  the  Department  insisted  on  only 
one  teacher  for  all  day,  I  feared  a  parochial  or  an  independent  Indian 
school  would  result.  But  none  has  yet  been  started  and  I  hope  no 
second  school  will  be  attempted.  I  have  so  far  found  only  one  incon- 
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venience.  Several  times  one  or  the  other  teacher  has  been  sick  and  the 
well  teacher  has  continued  the  school  all  day.  So  this  year  when  Miss 
Frances  Ellen  Scott,  daughter  of  the  Episcopal  missionary,  and  last 
year’s  graduate  of  the  Syracuse  Kebble  school,  was  unable  to  teach, 
her  father  or  mother  took  her  place.  Mr.  Jaris  Pearce  wrote  to  you 
complaining  of  this,  and  I  have  tried  to  avoid  substitution  except  for 
sickness.  But  I  believe  a  temporary  change  of  teachers  better  than  to 
even  briefly  discontinue  school.  Miss  Scott  has  the  confidence  and  love 
of  her  pupils,  and  the  natural  taciturnity  and  timidity  of  Indian  school 
children  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Her  year’s  work  has  shown  a  great 
change  in  this  respect,  while  reasonable  progress  in  their  school  book 
knowledge  has  also  been  made. 

Columbian  Exhibit. 

When  your  circular  and  letter  asking  for  an  exhibit  of  this  school 
for  the  Chicago  fair  came  I  was  perplexed  to  know  what  we  could 
show  that  would  be  creditable  for  such  an  occasion.  We  could  not 
show  penmanship,  drawing  and  other  school  work  to  compare  favorably 
with  city  and  union  schools  trained  by  experts..  But  we  secured  a  Syracuse 
photographer,  and  after  one  failure  on  account  of  winter  skies,  January 
twenty-fourth  the  artist  took  two  interior  and  two  exterior  views  of 

t/ 

the  pupils,  schoolhouse,  etc.,  and  as  he  had  two  negatives  left  he  took  one 
view  of  the  M.  E.  church  and  parsonage  and  one  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  parsonage.  Whatever  may  be  the  just  judgment  in  regard  to  our 
contribution  to  the  Columbian  exhibit,  we  think  we  have  six  duplicate 
photographs  framed  and  hung  up  in  our  schoolhouse  that  are  at  least 
very  interesting  to -us.  If  duplicates  of  other  Indian  school  photos  and 
exhibits  could  be  exchanged  with  all  New  York  Indian  schools,  I  think 
it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  educational  influence  on  all  our  Indian 
schools.  If  photos  can  not  be  exchanged  can  not  a  few  engravings  be 
furnished  in  your  annual  report  ? 

School  Picnic. 

We  had  some  appropriate  exercises  modeled  from  your  circular  for 
Arbor  Day. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June  ninth,  we  had  a  picnic  in  a  grove 
where  speaking,  singing,  cake,  candy,  etc.,  were  enjoyed.  In  many 
respects  the  program  was  similar  to  that  of  white  children.  J anuary 
twenty-eighth  a  sleigh  with  nine  Onondagas,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  with  a  teacher  and  her  mother,  came  to  my  house  in  the  evening 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  eatables.  We  made  coffee,  one  of  the  Indian 
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women  took  the  lead  at  the  piano.  Playing  music,  singing,  visiting, 
and  supper  near  midnight,  made  our  first  Onondaga  surprise  party. 
These  facts  show  that  white  customs  are  becoming  common. 

The  Indian  Law  of  1892. 

Every  true  friend  of  the  New  York  Indians  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  chapter  679  of  the  Laws  of  1892. 

This  law  says  :  “  An  Indian  shall  be  liable  on  his  contracts  not 
prohibited  by  law  ;  and  a  native  Indian  may  take,  hold  and  convey 
real  property  the  same  as  a  citizen.”  “  Any  demand  or  right  of 
action,  jurisdiction  of  which  is  not  conferred  upon  a  peacemakers’ 
court,  may  be  prosecuted  and  enforced  in  any  court  of  the  State, 
the  same  as  if  all  the  parties  thereto  were  citizens.”  “  The  laws  of 
the  State  relating  to  the  capacity  to  contract  marriage,  the  solem¬ 
nization  of  marriage,  the  annulment  of  the  marriage  contract,  and 
divorce,  are  applicable  to  Indians.”  44  Indians  who  have  heretofore 
or  shall  hereafter  contract  marriage  according  to  the  Indian  custom 
or  usage,  and  shall  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  deemed 
lawfully  married.” 

These  are  radical  and  far-reaching  legal  provisions.  If  Indians 
and  whites  will  only  enforce,  even  occasionally,  such  laws,  there 
will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  the  family  life  of  many  New 
York  Indians. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  W.  W.  NEWMAN, 

Superintendent. 

South  Onondaga,  July  27,  1893. 


ST.  REGIS  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crook er,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  schools 
under  my  charge  are  improving  noticably.  It  required  but  one  visit 
to  the  several  schools  to  convince  me  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  rapid 
advancement,  was  irregularity  in  attendance,  and  the  almost  constant 
use  of  the  Indian  language,  about  the  schools,  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
pupils.  I  aimed  to  discourage  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  appealed 
to  the  parents  to  help  me,  and  am  gratified  with  the  result. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed  there  were  registered  as  attending 
the  schools,  some  time  during  the  year,  164  pupils;  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  66^.  The  teachers  are  doing  their  work  faithfully, 
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and  the  pupils  seem  interested,  and,  I  think,  are  making  fairly  good 
progress. 

The  schoolhouses  need  painting  and  some  repairs.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  schools  the  State  furnishes  the  fuel,  thus 
relieving  the  teachers  of  this  burthen. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  McCONNELL, 

Super  inten  dent. 

Hogansburgh,  October  5,  1893. 


SIIINNECOCK  AND  POOSPATUCK  RESERVATION. 
Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — The  schools  in  my  charge  are  now  in  operation  with  the  same 
teachers  as,  for  several  years,  heretofore.  I  again  commend  them  for 
their  faithfulness  and  earnest  effort. 

There  is  promise  of  slightly  increased  numbers  for  the  present  year. 

Last  year  was  better  than  any  former  one  in  regularity  of  attendance 
and,  consequently,  in  all  matters  for  which  the  school  is  maintained. 

These  reservations  are  much  less  in  extent  than  others  in  the  State, 
and  the  inhabitants  have,  for  250  years,  been  brought  in  c’ose  contact 
with  the  neighboring  white  people,  so  that  these  schools  do  not  differ, 
as  reservation  schools  generally  do,  from  the  smaller  district  schools  of 
the  State. 

A  new  field  of  interest  and  instruction  was  opened  up  last  year  by 
the  introduction  of  physical  geography.  But  our  chief  aim  is  to  give 
such  instruction  as  shall  tend  to  better  citizenship  in  the  practical  and 
moral  duties  of  life,  and  we  are  not  without  encouragement  that  our 
efforts  are  not  wholly  in  vain. 

I  desire  to  thank  your  Department  for  all  needed  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  RAYNOR, 

Superintendent. 

East  Moriches,  September  20,  1893. 


TONA WANDA  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J .  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir: — In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  schools  on  the 
Tonawanda  reservation,  I  have  to  state,  that  the  schoolhouse  in  dis¬ 
trict  No.  2  needs  a  new  floor,  as  it  is  in  very  bad  repair  and  conse- 
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quently  the  school  room  can  not  be  kept  sufficiently  warm  to  render  it 
comfortalde  for  teacher  or  pupils. 

That  as  the  result  of  a  fire  a  few  years  ago  we  have  no  schoolhouse 
in  district  No.  1  and  are  obliged  to  rent  a  portion  of  an  old  building, 
unsuited  for  school  purposes,  but  which  is  the  best  that  can  be  had  in 
the  district. 

The  schoolhouse  in  district  No.  3  is  in  fair  repair,  except  that  it 
needs  reshingling  in  part. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  of  the  schools  is  very  irregular  and 
their  progress  therefore  slow;  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  means  of 
enforcing  a  more  regular  attendance,  as  it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
parents  as  of  the  pupils.  I  have  employed  as  good  teachers  as  I  could 
get,  but  no  experienced  teacher  cares  to  teach  on  the  reservation,  as 
the  wages  are  less  than  such  an  one  can  command  elsewhere,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  board  and  lodging  is  great.  Such  of 
the  pupils,  however,  as  can  be  induced  to  attend  regularly  are -making 
fair  progress  for  Indian  children. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $500  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  for  building  a  new  schoolhouse  in  district  No.  1. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  S.  TABOR, 

Superintendent . 

Akron,  October  9,  1893. 


TUSCARORA  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J .  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  on  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  I  am  pleased  to  state, 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  school  of  the  reservation  have  the 
Indians  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  as  good  schoolhouses  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  at  the  present  time,  and  they  greatly  appreciate  the  fact. 

Upon  my  appointment,  one  year  ago,  and  after  visiting  the  schools, 
I  found  that  something  must  be  done  soon  or  the  attendance  would 
gradually  decrease  to  only  a  few,  on  account  of  the  poor  condition  of 
the  houses,  especially  in  district  No.  1,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
house  warm  enough  to  hold  the  average  attendance  during  the  winter. 
The  parents  were  anxious  that  better  and  more  comfortable  rooms  be 
provided,  and  I  found  they  were  willing  to  do  all  they  could  and  they 
offered  to  dig  cellars  and  lay  up  walls,  do  the  grading,  etc.,  if  the  State 
would  build  a  new  house  and  repair  the  other. 
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Their  council  met  and  adopted  resolutions  to  do  what  they  proposed, 
and  I  forwarded  them  to  the  Department  and  asked  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  buildings  and  repairs,  which  was  finally  provided  in  the  grants 
for  Indian  schools.  In  July  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  called  and  we  visited  the  reservation  and  decided  upon  building  a 
new  house  in  district  No.  1,  and  moving  and  repairing  thoroughly  the 
schoolhouse  in  district  No.  2.  The  Indians  began  the  excavations  and 
laying  up  the  walls,  and  bids  were  asked  for  and  the  contracts  let  to 
lowest  bidders  in  August,  and  by  the  last  of  September  both  houses 
were  completed.  By  the  desire  and  request  of  the  Indians  we  dedi¬ 
cated  the  new  houses  October  seventh,  and  the  attendance  by  parents  and 
children,  and  the  bountiful  refreshments  served,  and  the  part  they  took 
in  the  exercises,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  proved  how  happy 
and  grateful  they  felt  for  the  improvements,  and  I  feel  certain  the 
attendance  at  school  will  be  much  better  than  heretofore.  Both  houses 
are  furmhed  with  the  latest  styles  of  seats  and  desks,  making  the 
school  rooms  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  any  of  the  rural  school- 
houses  in  the  county  of  Niagara.  The  new  house  is  twenty-four  by 
forty,  and  twelve  foot  ceiling;  eight  feet  is  used  for  vestibule  and  on 
each  side  a  cloak  room  with  entrance  to  them  from  the  main  room,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  outsiders  to  meddle  with  or  disturb  clothing  or 
lunches.  Both  houses  are  ceiled  with  matched  ceiling.  To  the  house 
in  district  No.  2  we  added  seven  feet  on  front  end  for  vestibule,  cloak 
room,  etc. 

The  reservation  has  a  population  of  401  ;  children  of  between  5 
and  21  years  of  age,  128;  attendance  during  the  year  and  upon  the 
roll,  90.  From  my  own  knowledge  (having  lived  near  the  reservation 
for  almost  thirty  years)  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  making  good  prog¬ 
ress  in  education  and  civilization,  and  are  deserving  of  the  support  they 
receive  from  the  State. 

The  teachers  in  both  districts  are  Indian  ladies  and  their  success 
with  the  scholars,  taking  them  from  the  beginning,  seems  better  than 
with  a  person  that  is  not  familiar  with  the  Indian  tongue  or  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  nations  of  the  reservation.  Parents,  teachers  and  scholars 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  schoolhouses,  and  no  doubt  the 
improvements  made  in  the  buildings  will  be  followed  by  a  still  better 
application  to  their  studies  and  a  more  thorough  education  among  the 
children  in  general. 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  P.  MENTZ, 

Superintendent. 

Suspension  Bridge,  October  12,  1893. 
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3.  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance,  etc.,  at  the  several  Indian 
schools  on  the  different  reservations: 


Number  of  districts. 

Number  of  pupils  of 

school  age. 

Average  number  of 

weeks  taught. 

Number  attending 

school  some  por¬ 

tion  of  the  year. 

Average  daily  atten¬ 

dance. 

Number  of  teachers. 

© 

» 

© 

a 

M 

Allegany  and  Cattaraugus . 

16 

700 

34 

441 

173 

16 

$4,873  24 

Onondaga  . 

1 

100 

36 

70 

18 

1 

407  39 

St.  Regis . 

5 

325 

36 

164 

66 

5 

1,507  10 

Shinnecock  and  Proospatuck . 

2 

79 

36 

54 

29 

2 

335  21 

Tonawanda . 

3 

135 

36 

91 

38 

3 

832  24 

Tuscarora  . 

2 

128 

35 

70 

32 

2 

600  00 

Total . 

29 

1,467 

35.5 

890 

356 

29 

$8,575  18 

' 
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1.  List  of  Institutions  and  Superintendents. 

2.  Reports  of  Superintendents. 

3.  Statistical  Tables. 


1.  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Names  and  Post-office  Addresses  of  Principals  and  Superintendents. 


Principals  or  superintendents. 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION. 

J  ’ost-office  address. 

Enoch  Henry  Currier,  prin . . . .  ) 
Chauncey  N.  Brainerd,  supt . .  ( 

i  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
/  Dumb . 

Station  M,  New  York. 

Lexington  ave.,  between 
67th  and  68th  sts.,  N.  Y. 

Fordham. 

Rome. 

Rochester . 

Buffalo. 

D.  Greene,  prin . 

Institution  for  the  Improved  In¬ 
struction  of  Deaf-Mutes . 

Celestine  Schottmiiller,  supt.... 

Edward  Beverly  Nelson,  prin  . . . 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  supt . 

Mary  Anne  Burke,  prin . 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Im¬ 
proved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 

Mutes  . 

Central  New  York  Institution  for 

Deaf-Mutes .  . 

Western  New  York  Institution  for 

Deaf-Mutes  . . 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes . 

Henry  C.  Rider,  supt . 

Northern  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes . 

Malone. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  present  herewith  the  seventy- 
fifth  annual  report  of  this  institution : 

There  were  under  instruction  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1893,  349  pupils,  of  whom  241  were  males  and  108  females.  Of  these,  200 
were  supported  by  the  State ;  1 1 8  under  1 2  years  of  age  by  the  counties : 
twenty  by  the  counties  a  part  of  the  year,  and  by  the  State  the 
remainder  thereof;  four  by  parents  and  guardians,  and  one  by  the 
institution. 

The  general  health  of  this  large  family  has  been  remarkably  good. 
Aside  from  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough,  very  few  cases  of  serious 
sickness  or  accidents  have  been  met  with,  and,  considering  the  tender 
years  and  enfeebled  physical  condition  of  many  of  our  pupils,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  care  exercised  are  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  six  years  past  no  death  has  occurred  within  the 
institution. 

The  year  covered  by  this  report  has,  in  several  respects,  been  mem¬ 
orable.  Being  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the 
institution,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  special  celebration  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  in  May.  It  has  also  marked  the 
retirement,  on  January  first,  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  after  a  continuous  service  of  forty-seven  years; 
but  he,  as  principal  emeritus,  will  hereafter  devote  his  time  to  the 
preparation  of  treatises  upon  special  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  pupils, 
securing  thereby  to  this  institution  a  continuance  of  all  the  advantages 
accruing  from  his  long  experience  in  and  familiarity  with  the  peculiar 
methods  employed  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
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On  March  first  the  division  into  an  educational  and  an  administrative 
department,  with  two  separate  and  independent  heads,  a  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  which  had  been  maintained  for  twenty-three  years,  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  sole  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  principal,  a  plan 
which  has  been  found  most  advantageous  in  other  institutions  of  this 
class  in  this  country.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
the  present  principal  had  served  the  institution  as  instructor,  specialist 
and  vice-principal  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  acquiring  thereby 
a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  every  department  thereof. 

There  have  been  valuable  accessions  to  the  staff  of  instructors,  viz. : 
Two  expert  kindergartners,  one  experienced  teacher  of  articulation, 
three  young  ladies  of  talent  and  liberal  education  who,  although  they 
have  only  commenced  work  in  an  untried  field,  give  evidence  of  fully 
meeting  the  requirements  of  their  several  assignments,  and  two  young 
men,  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Williams  respectively,  who  had  spent 
a  year,  as  Normal  fellows,  at  the  National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes  at 
Washington,  in  acquiring  the  theory  and  practice  of  instructing  the 
deaf. 

The  whole  number  of  instructors,  including  the  principal,  is  twenty, 
eight  gentlemen  and  twelve  ladies;  of  these  four  gentlemen  and  ten 
ladies  are  hearing;  one  gentleman  and  two  ladies  are  semi-mutes,  and 
three  gentlemen  are  deaf-mutes. 

The  word  “  Eclectic  ”  or  “  Combined  ”  will  best  define  the  methods 
by  which,  in  this  institution,  the  pupils  have  been  and  are  to  be  led 
from  ignorance  to  intelligence.  Every  known  instrument  or  aid  which 
is  of  acknowledged  value  in  their  education  is  used.  Lip  reading  and 
articulation  are  taught  to  all.  Education  of  the  ear  is  given  where 
there  is  a  remnant  of  hearing.  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that 
followed  by  the  schools  and  academies  of  the  State  has  been  arranged, 
and  in  addition  a  mechanical  trade  is  given  to  each  male  pupil  over  the 
age  of  1 J.  Practical  knowledge  of  cooking  and  household  work  is 
imparted  to  the  girls,  and,  for  those  fitted  to  receive  it,  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  various  branches  of  art  artisanship  is  provided, 
the  intention  being  to  suit  the  system  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
the  pupil  instead  of  bending  and  shaping  the  pupil  to  fit  the  system. 

The  wisdom  of  this  method  of  procedure,  which  must  be  apparent 
to  every  educator,  is  fully  attested  by  the  success  in  life  attained  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  3,000  graduates  of  the  institution.  Oral, 
aural,  manual  and  combined  classes  are  to  be  found  here.  Successful 
attainment,  therefore,  depends  solely  upon  individual  capacity. 
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The  following  table  will  best  indicate  the  industrial  pursuits  followed 
by  the  pupils: 

Recapitulation  of  Industries. 


Art . 

Males. 

.  18 

Females. 

3 

Total. 

21 

Baking . 

.  2 

•  •  • 

2 

Carpentry  . 

33 

•  •  • 

33 

Cooking . 

24 

24 

Dressmaking . . . 

9 

9 

Gardening . 

.  3 

•  •  • 

3 

Printing . 

.  29 

•  •  • 

29 

Sewing . 

52 

52 

Shirtmaking . 

11 

11 

Shoemaking . 

.  15 

•  •  • 

15 

Tailoring . 

.  19 

3 

22 

Typewriting . 

14 

14 

Total . 

.  119 

116 

235 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  older  girls  have  assisted  in  the  general 
domestic  duties  at  regular  times,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  therewith,  and  thus  fitted  for  usefulness  in  their 
homes  when  their  school  life  is  ended. 

To  secure  proper  attention  to  the  details  connected  with  the  house¬ 
hold  there  is  a  steward,  an  assistant  steward,  a  visiting  physician,  a 
dentist,  a  matron,  assistant  matrons,  a  housekeeper,  a  nurse  and  male 
and  female  supervisors  for  both  day  and  night  service,  all  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  principal.  The  form  of  government  is  parental. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  institution  a  Christian  home.  Every 
possible  influence  for  good  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  this 
household.  Teachers  and  officers  alike  manifest  interest  in  and  labor 
for  the  true  happiness  of  the  children,  thus  supplying  the  strongest 
incentives  to  the  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils  of  tender  years  made 
it  apparent  to  the  directors  that  the  accommodations  for  this  class  of 
children  must  proportionately  increase  and  a  twTo-storied  brick 
building  eighty  by  thirty-four  feet  has  been  contracted  for,  which, 
when  completed,  will  give  sleeping  accommodation  on  the  second  floor 
for  seventy  pupils,  and  five  large,  well-lighted  class-rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  This  building  will  be  connected  with  the  Mansion  House  proper 
and  will  afford  special  facilities  for  the  kindergarten. 
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It  seems  fitting  that  several  occurrences  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  that  have  characterized  the  past  year,  should  herein  be 
mentioned.  In  March  last,  the  principal  was  authorized  to  arrange 
for  a  “  History  of  the  Institution,”  to  form  a  part  of  a  collection  of 
school  histories  being  compiled  by  the  Volta  Bureau  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  result  was  a  complete  record  of  this  school  from  its 
inception  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  together  with  numerous 
interesting  details  relating  to  the  earlier  attempts  made  to  educate  the 
deaf  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  valuable  collection  of  statistics 
regarding  our  pupils  and  graduates,  and  other  data  on  deafness,  its 
degrees  and  causes. 

Another  literary  work  published  during  the  year  was  a  “Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Institution,”  prepared  with  great  labor  and  form¬ 
ing  a  valuable  addition  to  the  publications  issued  by  the  institution. 
It  included  a  detailed  list  of  our  rare  and  highly-prized  collection  of 
books  relating  to  the  deaf  and  their  education,  a  collection  equalled  by 
but  one  other  library  in  this  country.  Both  the  above-mentioned 
books  were  printed  at  the  institution  and  indicate,  by  their  excellence, 
the  desirability  of  teaching  printing  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  as  well  as 
the  proficiency  of  our  pupils. 

Four  large  albums  of  photographs  of  the  institution  buiidings, 
apartments,  groups  of  pupils,  teachers  and  officers,  and  specimens  from 
the  various  art  and  trade  school  classes,  formed  the  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection 
therewith  was,  that  the  photographs  were  made  and  mounted  by  a 
graduate  of  this  institution. 

On  May  fifth,  in  accordance  with  the  program  arranged  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Arbor  Day  was  duly  celebrated  by 
the  pupils  of  this  institution,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Acer  Saccharinum 
was  planted  in  front  of  the  main  building  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

During  the  week  included  between  July  seventeenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  World’s  Congress  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  the 
Thirteenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  the 
World’s  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  assembled  in  the  Memorial  Art  Palace, 
Chicago,  holding  sessions  on  alternate  days,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World’s  Congress  Auxiliary.  The  manifold  calls  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  principal  in  reorganizing  the  institution  and  attending 
to  the  alterations  and  repairs  on  the  building,  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  present.  The  institution,  however,  was  well  represented  by 
his  assistants,  who  prepared  papers  on  the  following  important  topics 
assigned  by  the  official  program,  viz.:  “Deaf-Mutes  as  Teachers; 
“School  Libraries  and  Cabinets;”  “Art  in  the  Cultivation  of  the 
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Imagination;”  “Associations  of  the  Deaf  in  America;”  all  of  which 
appear  in  the  published  “  Proceedings  of  the  Congress.” 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind 
consideration  and  prompt  attention  which  your  Department  has  given, 
to  all  matters  concerning  this  institution. 

Very  respectively  yours, 

ENOCH  HENRY  CURRIER, 

Principal. 

West  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  street  and  Boulevard, 
New  York  city,  November  25,  1893. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF 

DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1893: 

There  were  connected  with  the  institution  during  the  year  213 
pupils.  Of  this  number  there  were: 


State  pupils .  124 

New  York  county  pupils .  64 

Kings  county  pupils .  6 

Queens  county  pupils .  2 

Westchester  county  pupils  .  1 

Wayne  county  pupils .  1 

Orange  county  pupils .  1 

Pay  pupils . 12 

Richmond  county  pupils .  1 

Montgomery  county  pupils .  1 


The  average  number  in  attendance  was  193.  They  were  instructed 
in  the  regular  branches  in  fifteen  classes,  making  an  average  of  thirteen 
pupils  for  each  class.  As  the  success  of  our  school  work  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  individual  attention  which  the  teacher  can  give  to  each 
pupil,  it  is  our  intention  that  our  classes  should  be  much  smaller  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  A  beginning  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made,  the  board  of  trustees  having  decided  to 
engage  one  additional  teacher  for  the  ensuing  school  term.  It  is  hoped 
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that  at  some  time  not  far  distant  we  will  be  enabled  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  teachers,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  that  no  class  will 
contain  more  than  eight  pupils.  When  it  is  remembered  that  our  little 
mutes  have  to  learn  all  the  language  which  the  hearing  child  already 
possesses  on  entering  school,  before  their  education  in  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge  can  be  commenced;  when  it  is  further  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  development  of  speech  and  the  correction  of 
errors  in  pronunciation  can  not  be  made  a  class  exercise  at  any  stage  of 
their  instruction,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  individual  drill,  it 
becomes  evident  that  full  justice  can  not  be  done  to  them  if  they  have 
to  be  taught  in  large  classes.  In  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
object  the  trustees  deemed  it  their  duty  to  petition  the  Legislature 
during  its  session  of  last  winter  for  a  restoration  of  the  former  rate  of 
three  hundred  dollars  per  capita  for  state  pupils.  The  law  providing 
that  the  de?f-mute  institutions  of  the  State  shall  receive  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  for  board  and  tuition  of  each  state  pupil  has  never 
been  changed,  yet  for  a  series  of  3  ears  the  appropriation  has  been  made 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  capita.  The  special 
committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  has  been  paying 
regular  visits  of  inspection  to  these  institutions,  and  is  familiar  with 
their  workings  as  well  as  their  needs  and  requirements,  urgently 
recommended  in  its  last  annual  report  that  our  request  for  an  increased 
appropriation  be  granted,  but  to  our  great  disappointment,  our  earnest 
appeals  were  not  heeded  by  the  Legislature.  We  shall  be  compelled 
to  renew  our  efforts  in  this  regard  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  hope  to  meet  with  better  success. 

During  the  term  covered  by  this  report  our  manual  training  and  art 
departments  have  been  open  to  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  during 
any  previous  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the 
several  classes  in  this  department,  to  wit  : 


Boys.  Girls. 

Wood  and  metal  work .  53 

Clay  modeling .  10  4 

Oil  painting . 7  8 

Cooking .  24 

Dressmaking .  17 

Plain  sewing .  All  the  girls. 


The  management  of  this  institution  has  always  been  liberal  in  pro¬ 
viding  illustrative  apparatus  for  use  in  the  class-rooms.  Recently  this 
liberality  has  again  been  manifested  by  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  Object 
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Lesson  Charts  published  by  Bancroft  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  of  Dennison’s 
Fraction  Teacher,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  instruction  in  that  part  of  common  arithmetic  which  is  so  apt  to 
perplex  young  learners  and  their  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  GREENE, 

*  Principal. 

Lexington  Avenue  (between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  streets), 
New  York  City,  October  24,  1893. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  the  following  brief 
statement  regarding  this  institution  : 

The  St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes 
comprises  three  schools,  united  under  the  same  general  management 
but  having  each  its  own  superintendent.  The  school  at  Fordham 
numbers  at  present  100  pupils,  all  girls,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  New  York  city.  The  Brooklyn  school  is  located  at  113 
Buffalo  avenue,  and  numbers  sixty-four  pupils — girls — whose  parents 
are,  for  the  most  part,  residents  of  Brooklyn.  The  third  school  is 
located  in  the  village  of  West  Chester  and  is  exclusively  for  boys, 
of  whom  there  are  at  present  155. 

The  institution  aims  to  give  its  pupils  a  good  English  education 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  useful  trade  by  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  earn  their  livelihood  when,  in  future  years, 
they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  oral  method  is  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  education  of 
all  pupils  admitted  during  the  last  six  years.  A  single  class  of 
the  older  pupils  in  each  of  the  three  schools  is  still  taught  by  the 
combined  method.  These  pupils  are  completely  separated  from 
those  taught  orally  and  their  number,  already  small,  is  rapidly 
decreasing. 

The  branches  taught  are  those  pursued  in  the  common  schools.  * 
The  teaching  of  speech,  and  of  language,  written  and  spoken,  neces¬ 
sarily  occupy  the  first  places  in  school-room  work,  and  every  teacher 
is  required  to  devote  to  them  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention. 
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The  older  pupils  spend  a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  work-rooms. 
The  time  devoted  daily  to  the  acquisition  of  trades  varies  according 
to  age  and  the  number  of  years  or  months  of  school  life  which  still 
remain  to  the  learner.  Believing  that  industrious  and  careful  habits 
should  be  early  acquired,  we  have  endeavored  to  provide  some  suit¬ 
able  form  of  manual  training  for  the  pupils  of  each  class,  beginning 
with  the  kindergarten.  Many  of  our  little  girls,  though  still  too 
young  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  at  dressmaking,  have  already 
learned  to  make  themselves  quite  useful  at  darning  and  mending. 
Others,  somewhat  older,  are  employed  during  work  hours  in  making 
underclothing  for  themselves  and  their  companions,  while  those  more 
advanced  are  fast  becoming  skillful  dressmakers. 

The  boys  are  making  similar  progress  in  the  various  trades  and 
occupations  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The  tailors  make  all  the 
suits,  and  the  shoemakers  all  the  shoes  worn  by  themselves  and 
their  companions.  The  annual  report  of  the  institution  and  an  eight- 
page  monthly  paper  are  printed  by  the  boys.  Considerable  job 
printing  is  done  by  them  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  classes 
in  woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing  are  also  doing  well. 

The  exhibit  of  our  pupils’  work  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  has 
elicited  many  complimentary  remarks. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general 
health  of  our  pupils  has  been,  and  still  is,  excellent. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CELESTINE  SCHOTTMULLER, 

Superintendent. 

Fordiiam,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1893. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  hereby  submit,  as  is  the  custom,  my  report  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1893,  and  covering  the  nineteenth  year  of 
the  history  of  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Between  September  30,  1892,  and  September  30,  1893,  the  time 
covered  by  this  report,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  institution 
149  pupils,  seventy-seven  of  whom  were  boys  and  seventy-two  girls. 
Sixteen  new  pupils  have  entered  the  institution;  seventeen  have  severed 
their  connection,  of  which  number  eight  were  returned  to  thei: 
parents  on  account  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms;  nine  were  detained 
at  home  by  parents  (cause  unknown),  leaving  sixty-six  males  and  sixty- 
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six  females;  a  total  of  132  connected  with  the  institution  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1893.  Of  the  whole  number  106  were  supported  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  fort}r-three  by  the  counties. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  good  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  the  continuous  prosperity  of  the  school  in  all  its  branches  and 
good  results  in  the  education  of  the  unfortunates  under  our  charge. 

The  routine  of  the  school  now  includes  an  arrangement  by  which 
there  are  some  pupils  always  in  the  industries  and  some  always  in  the 
school-room.  As  the  procedure  is  in  its  experimental  stage,  with  con¬ 
stant  liability  to  modification,  we  defer  detailed  description  till  we 
have  reached  reasonable  perfection.  A  kindgarten  branch  has  also 
been  added  to  the  educational  department. 

The  good  health  and  condition  of  our  pupils  the  past  year  go  to 
show  that  the  mental  and  physical  recreation  received  by  them  were 
of  the  first  order.  No  serious  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  nor  have 
we  lost  any  children  by  death. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  an  electric  plant,  and  the 
“Electrical  aud  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Trading  Company,”  of  New 
York  city,  has  put  in  a  very  satisfactory  plant.  The  wiring,  done  by 
Bateman  &  Pollard,  of  New  York  city,  is  a  very  neat  and  tidy  piece  of 
work  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  them  as  workmen.  The  change 
from  the  common  oil  lamps  of  the  past,  bringing  us  security  from  fire 
and  better  sanitation  and  also  relief  for  the  eyes  of  our  inmates,  marks 
the  improvement  as  one  of  the  greatest  the  school  has  ever  experienced. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  NELSON, 

Principal. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1893. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  customary  report  required  by  your  Department  concern¬ 
ing  the  management  of  the  above-named  institution  for  the  deaf, 
located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  herewith  respectfully  presented: 

The  total  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  172; 
of  this  number  115  were  State,  and  fifty-seven  were  county  pupils. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  154.  The  number  in  attendance  since 
the  organization  of  the  school  is  354.  Of  the  236  withdrawn,  the 
average  duration  of  attendance  has  been  5.72  years.  At  the  close  of 
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the  school  in  J une,  two  pupils  completed  their  terms  of  appointment 
and  received  certificates,  one  from  the  third  and  one  from  the  ninth 
grade.  Of  the  160  present  September  thirtieth,  ninety-eight  were  con¬ 
genitally  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  under  the  age  of  2  years;  fifty-five 
lost  their  hearing  before  they  were  7  years  old;  and  the  hearing  of 
seventeen  was  not  affected  until  they  had  reached  that  age.  Two 
pupils  can  hear,  but  being  unable  to  speak  could  not  attend  public 
school.  The  hearing  son  of  the  superintendent  has  attended  the  classes 
with  the  deaf  children  for  seven  years  past,  greatly  to  his  advantage. 

The  per  capita  expense  for  the  year  has  been  $274.42;  the  total 
expenditure  for  all  purposes,  $42,271.01. 

The  past  year  has  been  eventful  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  which 
has  shared  with  other  national  interests  the  benefits  of  the  Columbian 
celebration.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.  During  these  meetings  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  association  in  order  to  secure  the  services 
in  that  office  of  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
largest  school  for  the  d.eaf  in  the  world,  and  whose  large  experience 
and  great  ability  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
educators  of  the  deaf.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  speech  association  that  it 
has  been  able  to  secure  his  services,  and  to  have  him  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
visit  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  State  with  a  view  to  promote  in 
them  effective  teaching  of  speech;  the  association  would  bespeak  from 

« 

your  Department  cordial  co-operation  with  its  president  in  this  work. 

A  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Deaf,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Gillett, 
was  held  the  latter  part  of  July  under  the  auspices  of  the  World’s  Fair 
Congress  Auxiliary,  at  which  important  papers  were  presented  by 
leading  members  of  the  profession.  In  the  course  of  its  session  the 
Quadrennial  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  con¬ 
vened  for  a  brief  sitting,  during  which  the  most  important  business 
transacted  was  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  “  The  Committee  on 
Classification  of  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  ”  —  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Seventh  National  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  Colorado  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1892.  This  committee  has  made  a  voluminous  report,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  forwarded  to  your  Department.  The  nomenclature 
that  is  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  one  of  the  committee,  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  language  commonly  employed  in  a  school,  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  language  is  used.  Some  years  ago,  when  we  were  seeking 
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a  name  that  would  describe  the  methods  of  the  school,  we  called  it  the 
“  American  Vernacular  Method.”  Its  pupils  are  restricted  to  the 
written  and  spoken  language  of  the  hearing,  entitling  it  to  be  called 
the  vernacular  language  method;  and  it  being  a  new  method,  indigi- 
nous  to  this  country,  it  is  American.  In  naming  it  some  term  should 
be  used  which  would  distinguish  it  '  from  the  schools  generally 
called  by  common  consent  “  sign  schools,”  in  which  the  deaf  acquire 
and  use  the  language  of  De  l’Epee  gesture  signs  as  a  medium  of  inter¬ 
course.  Our  method  is  also  distinctively  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  pure  oral  schools  which  endeavor  to  rely  for  communication  and 
instruction  solely  on  the  motion  of  the  lips  and  the  child’s  own  articu¬ 
lation,  ignoring,  however,  the  physical  defect  of  deafness  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  thereby  imposed.  Probably  no  brief  definition  could  so  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  that  one  not  familiar  with 
them  could  form  an  idea  which  would  be  even  approximately  correct. 
To  one  who  clearly  understands  the  aims  and  details  of  our  own  and 
other  methods  of  educating  the  deaf,  the  term  “  manual  ”  would  be 
suggestive.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  considering  improve¬ 
ments  in  instruction  and  discipline  and  the  comparison  of  results  to 
have  distinctive  names  for  the  methods  of  the  several  schools  in  the 
State.  As  there  are,  according  to  the  proposed  classification,  four  sign 
schools,  three  oral,  and  one  manual,  all  under  similar  conditions  of  sup¬ 
port,  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  can  more  readily  be  made  in 
this  State  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Z.  F.  WESTERVELT, 

Superintendent  and  Principal. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1893. 


LE  COUTEULX  ST.  MARY’S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1893. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  our  last  report 
was  130;  seventeen  have  since  been  admitted  and  twentv  have  been 
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dismissed  or  withdrawn,  leaving  the  present  number  127;  the  average 
attendance  was  129.  Of  the  present  number,  sixty-six  are  supported 
by  the  State,  forty-four  by  counties,  eleven  by  parents  or  friends  and 
six  by  the  institution. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  gratifying  success  in  every 
department.  The  work  of  the  educational  department  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  energy  and  success.  The  number  of  instructors  has  been 
the  same  as  last  year,  viz.:  twelve,  including  the  principal,  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  department  and  seven  in  the  industrial  department.  We  have 
pursued  in  the  school-room  the  same  methods  and  have  been  governed 
by  the  same  principles  which  have  been  explained  in  previous  reports. 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  give  increased  attention  to  oral  work.  We  have 
endeavored  to  retain  and  make  use  of  speec-k  where  any  existed  and  to 
develop  it  in  those  who  were  found  to  have  the  ability  to  acquire  it. 
Four  of  our  teachers  spent  some  time  visiting  several  schools  for  the 
deaf  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  continued  to  bestow  the  same  attention  as  heretofore  on 
industrial  training.  Twelve  boys  have  received  instruction  in  print¬ 
ing,  twelve  in  tailoring,  seven  in  woodcarving,  five  in  shoemaking,  and 
twelve  in  chaircaning.  The  girls  have  been  regularly  employed,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  seeing,  dressmaking,  cooking  and  household 
duties. 

The  institution  sent  three  separate  exhibits  to  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  The  first  which  was 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  consisted  of  twro 
volumes  of  exercises  in  grade  wrork,  twelve  photographic  views  of 
interior  and  exterior  of  buildings,  one  memon  sketch  of  first  buildings, 
four  water  color  paintings,  a  complete  file  of  “  Le  Couteulx  Leader,” 
seven  volumes,  and  a  small  boy’s  suit.  The  second,  sent  to  the  collective 
exhibit  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  consLted  of  two  volumes  of  grade 
work,  the  “Columbian”  edition  of  “  Le  Couteulx  Leader”  and  two 
frames  holding  twelve  photographic  views.  By  request  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  this  exhibit  has  been  presemed  to  the  National 
Pedagogic  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  volumes  of  grade 
work,  a  complete  file  of  the  “  Leader,”  tkr<  e  framed  photographic 
views  of  pupils,  etc.,  one  oil  painting,  ten  water  colors,  and  several 
specimens  of  woodcarving  and  chaircaning  were  sent  to  the  Buffalo 
exhibit. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  but  the  outlay  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  repairs  has  been  necessarily  large.  Several  of  the  school¬ 
rooms  have  had  newr  ceilings  and  nearly  all  have  been  newdy  painted. 
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etc.  New  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  have  been  furnished.  In 
everything  that  regards  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
pupils,  the  institution  is  well  equipped.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
are  excellent  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  has  been  exercised  to  main¬ 
tain  healthful  conditions.  Good  health  has  prevailed. 

During:  the  year,  the  school  has  been  officially  visited  by  lion.  Wm. 
P.  Letch  worth  and  Hon.  W  m.  R .  Stewart,  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  buildings  were  inspected  and  the  classes 
examined  by  them.  Committees  of  supervisors  have  also  visited  the 
school. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  extend  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  prompt  attention  to  the  appointment  of  pupils,  etc. 

Respecfully  submitted, 

SISTER  MARY  ANNE  BURKE, 

Principal. 

Buffalo,  December  18,  1893. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crook kr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  Concerning  the  Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  I  present  the  following  brief  report: 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  during 
the  year  en  ling  September  30,  1893,  was  ninety-six.  Males,  fifty-eight; 
females,  thirty -eight. 

Number  of  pupils  below  12  years  of  age,  who  were  supported  by 
counties,  twenty-two.  Males,  thirteen;  females,  nine. 

Number  of  State  pupils,  seventy-four.  Males,  forty-five;  females, 
twenty-nine. 

Number  of  admissions,  twelve.  Males,  eight;  females,  four. 

Average  attendance,  eighty-six. 

The  ninth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  institution,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year,  marks  the  steady  growth 
which  has  characterized  its  life  and  incidentally  indicates  the  increasing 
appreciation  in  which  it  is  held.  Eleven  years  ago,  scattered  about  in 
the  northern  portion  of  this  State,  and  in  the  very  face  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  educational  influences,  there  were  to  be  found  a  large  number 
of  neglected  yet  blameless,  uneducated  deaf-mutes  of  legal  school  age, 
among  whom  were  several  men  who  had  attained  their  majority  and 
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were  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Accepting  as  a  basis,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  number  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  grown  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  who  had  passed  the  school  age  limit  prescribed  by 
law,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  these  unfortunates  seemed  destined 
for  a  most  pitiable  future;  but  the  timely  establishment  of  this 
institution  averted  the  portended  iniquity  and  remedied  an  existing 
wrong.  Under  circumstances  not  altogether  favorable  did  the  first 
work  of  our  school  commence,  but  in  course  of  time  we  were  enabled, 
through  assistance  of  Siate,  to  broaden  the  usefulness  of  the  school  by 
exchanging  our  humble  and  inconvenient  quarters  for  a  home  specially 
designed  for  it.  Here  is  now  being  fulfilled,  under  facilitating  pro¬ 
visions,  the  purposes  for  which  the  institution  was  founded. 

Our  methods  of  instruction  have  not  differed  materially  from  one 
year  to  another.  We  have  been  alert  to  the  constant  drift  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  accepted  and  made  use  of  all  expedients  of  a 
meritorious  character;  always,  however,  carefully  avoiding  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  rights.  No  change  in  our  corps  of  instructors  has  been 
made  during  the  past  ye ar,  except  that  Mr.  Edward  C.  Rider  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  department  of  instruction. 

The  necessity  of  manual  training  for  the  deaf,  though  not  so  striking 
as  the  essentiality  of  mental  development  is,  nevertheless,  deserving  of 
a  better  recognition  by  the  instructions  of  the  deaf  throughout  the 
State  and  country,  and  should  be  accorded  its  proper  place  in  school 
curriculum. 

If  not  proficient  in  some  handicraft  upon  entering  practical  life,  the 
deaf  are  doubly  handicapped.  In  their  struggle  to  get  a  living,  even 
though  experience  be  not  taken  into  consideration,  at  a  disadvantage 
they  are  made  to  compete  with  the  hearing,  and  at  a  time  when  appli¬ 
cants  for  positions  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  present,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  militates  against  them,  and  employers  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  hearing.  It  is  our  intention  to  afford  to  every 
pupil  instruction  in  one  of  the  trades  taught  at  this  institution,  which 
are,  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  three  in  number,  viz.:  Shoemaking, 
tailoring  and  dressmaking.  During  the  past  }rear  the  new  building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  our  department  of  techniques,  received 
its  occupants,  and  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000  printing  was  added  to 
the  list  of  trades.  Nearly  all  of  the  clothing  and  all  of  the  shoes  that 
are  worn  by  the  pupils  are  manufactured  in  our  shops,  and  from  the 
printing  office  is  issued  a  weekly  paper,  “  The  Deaf-Mutes’  Advocates, ’> 
the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  January  5,  1893. 

The  great  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  parents  who  entrust  to  our 
care  their  afflicted  children,  increased  our  responsibility  and  required  in 
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turn  most  careful  provisions  for  their  safe  keeping.  To  satisfactorily 
meet  this  just  demand,  so  far  as  physical  care  is  concerned,  the  closest 
attention  is  given  to  the  sustenance  of  measures  which  are  conductive 
to  the  well  being  of  the  body.  From  the  extraordinary  fact  that  among 
the  pupils  not  a  single  death  has  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  since  its  organization,  may  be  gleaned  an  idea  of  the  care  which, 
subject  to  Providential  oversight,  and  assisted  by  a  salubrious  climate, 
is  bestowed  upon  the  pupils.  It  seems  to  be  a  phenomenal  statement 
to  say  that  641  pupils,  of  whom  188  were  below  12  years  of  age, 
have  been  cared  for  during  a  period  equal  to  one  full  school  year  with 
total  exemption  from  death,  and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  serious 
cases  of  sickness,  yet  it  is  true. 

In  acknowledging  the  efficiency  of  your  Department,  permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  visit  made  to  our  institution,  and  to  say  that  we  hope 
to  be  so  honored  again. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  C.  RIDER, 

Superintendent. 

Malone,  December  19,  1893. 


3.  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  which  appointments  are  made  by  this  Department,  and  how 
supported  ;  also  the  number  appointed  during  the  year. 


State. 

County. 

Parents,  etc. 

Total. 

Appointments.  * 

New  York  Institution . . . 

206 

138 

5 

£49 

38 

New  York  Improved . . . 

124 

89 

213 

26 

Fordham . 

179 

150 

3i 

360 

31 

Romo . 

106 

43 

149 

14 

Rochester . 

115 

57 

172 

15 

Buffalo . 

66 

44 

17 

127 

18 

Malone . . . 

74 

22 

96 

If 

Total . 

870 

543 

53 

1,466 

158 

*To  December  1, 1893.J 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Hon.  J.  F.  C hooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  during  the 


year  ending  September  30,  1893: 

The  number  of  pupils  September  30,  1892,  was .  207 

Enrolled  during  the  year . 31 

Whole  number  instructed .  238 

Reductions .  40 

Number  September  30,  1893 . 198 


During  the  year  we  have  followed  the  usual  course  of  instruction, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Kindergarten . 

The  usual  course  is  followed,  the  pupils  being  arranged  in  two  grades. 

Literary  Department. 

Subprimary  grade  —  Reading,  spelling,  number. 

Primary  grade  —  Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic. 

Intermediate  grade  —  Reading,  spelling,  geography  with  dissected 
maps,  English  history,  object  lessons. 

Subjunior  grade — .Reading,  spelling,  geography  with  maps,  American 
history,  point  writing  with  composition. 

Junior  grade  —  Reading,  spelling,  English  history,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  typewriting. 

Subsenior  grade  —  Arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography,  physi¬ 
ology  with  apparatus,  rhetoric,  composition,  typewriting. 

Senior  grade  —  Algebra,  geometry,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  science  of  government,  political  economy,  type¬ 
writing. 
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Music  Department. 

YOCAL. 

Junior  grade  —  Exercises  for  the  control  of  breath  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  articulation  of  tones,  with  practice  of  scales,  intervals  and 
pieces;  also  exercises  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ear. 

Senior  grade  —  The  same  continued,  with  part  singing. 

instrumental. 

Piano,  organ,  guitar. 

theoretical  and  practical. 

Harmonic  notation,  harmony,  counterpoint,  acoustics,  musical  form, 
musical  history,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  piano  technic,  point 
system  of  tangible  music,  staff  notation,  piano  tuning. 

Industrial  Department. 

The  boys  are  taught  caneseating  and  mattress  making,  and  with  the 
aid  of  models  are  instructed  to  perform  such  manipulation  of  the  piano 
action  and  strings  as  are  incident  to  the  act  of  piano  tuning. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machines, 
embroidery,  crocheting  and  such  manipulation  of  needle,  thread, 
worsted,  etc.,  as  are  used  in  producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles; 
also  cooking  and  household  economy. 

Physical  Training. 

Daily  class  exercises  for  all  grades. 

Note. — All  the  subjects  of  the  literary  department  can  not  be  represented  in 
the  work  of  a  single  year.  Such  as  do  not  appear  in  the  schedule  will  be 
taken  up  subsequently.  The  purpose  is  to  complete  spelling,  grammar,  United 
States  history,  English  history,  arithmetic,  physics,  composition,  geography, 
geometry,  and  civics,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Regents’  examina¬ 
tions,  before  taking  up  other  subjects  in  the  course. 

By  the  aid  of  the  typewriting  machine  our  pupils  have  met  with  good 
success  in  the  examinations  of  the  Regents,  which  are  taken  regularly. 

In  June  last  four  of  our  pupils  also  passed  successfully  the  rigorous 
examinations  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians,  three  of  them 
receiving  the  degree  of  Associate  and  one  the  degree  of  Fellow. 

The  list  of  text-books  and  books  of  general  literature  published  in 
the  New  York  Point  System  has  been  increased  by  the  publication  of 
a  number  of  important  works,  thus  enlarging  the  resources  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  rendering  them  available  to  the  blind  everywhere. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  B.  WAIT, 

Super  in  ten  dent. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  34th  St.,  New  York  City,  December  1,  1893.J 
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commissioners’  certificates. 


I.  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 

COMMISSIONERS’  CERTIFICATES. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Superintendent’s  Office,  y 
Albany,  August  1,  1893.  J 

To  School  Commissioners : 

The  following  regulations  in  reference  to  uniform  examinations  for  commissioners’  certificates 
are  hereby  established  and  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  school  commissioners,  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1893: 

Regulations. 

Grades  of  Certificates. 

Teachers’  certificates  issued  by  school  commissioners  shall  be  of  three  grades  —  first,  second 
and  third. 

FIRST  GRADE, 

Term.—  Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Renetcals.—  Upon  their  expiration,  certificates  held  by  teachers  who  have  taught  under  them 
successfully  for  periods  of  three,  four  or  five  legal  school  years,  may  be  renewed  by  the  school 
comrflissioner,  for  corresponding  periods,  without  examination.  Upon  their  expiration,  certifi¬ 
cates  held  by  teachers  who  have  taught  under  them  successfully  for  less  than  three  legal  school 
years,  may  be  renewed  by  the  school  commissioner,  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  such  renewal  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  less,  as 
the  Superintendent  shall  determine. 

Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

Experience. —  Candidates  must  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least  two  years,  and  are  not 
eligible  to  enter  an  examination  without  having  had  such  experience. 

Educational  requirements.—  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination  in 
the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  American  history,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  civil  government, 
composition,  current  topics,  drawing,  geography,  grammar,  methods  and  school  economy, 
orthography,  penmanship,  physics  (elementary),  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  school  law. 

Standing  required. —  For  certificates  of  this  grade,  separate  examinations  shall  be  held,  and 
candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  penmanship,  methods  and  school  economy,  and  orthography,  and  an  average  stand¬ 
ing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  other  subjects. 

Times  for  holding  examinations. —  Examinations  shall  begin  on  the  first  Thursday  of  March 
and  the  third  Thursday'of  August,  and  shall  continue  two  days. 
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Number  of  trials  allowed.—  A 11  candidates  who  attain  the  required  percentage  in  any  one  of 
the  designated  subjects,  but  not  in  all,  will  be  credited  for  those  studies  in  which  they  shall 
hare  passed,  and  a  partial  certificate  to  this  effect  will  be  given  by  the  school  commissioner. 
Candidates  passing  the  required  percentages  in  the  remaining  designated  subjects,  at  either  or 
both  of  the  next  two  subsequent  examinations,  will  receive  a  certificate. 

Examination  of  answer  jjapers.—  All  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  for  first-grade 
certificates  shall  be  forwarded,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  examination,  marking  and  filing,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Date  of  certificate—  Certificates  shall  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion 
of  the  examination,  and  shall  bear  date  corresponding  to  that  of  the  final  examination. 

Program  of  Examinations. 

Thursday. 

a.  m. — Arithmetic,  geography,  drawing. 

p.  m.—  Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  current  topics. 

Friday. 

a.  m.—  American  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  orthography. 

p.  m.  —  Civil  government,  school  law,  physics,  methods  and  school  economy. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Term  —  Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Renewals.—  Certificates  shall  be  renewed  only  upon  re-examination. 

Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

Experience.—  Candidates  must  have  taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
weeks. 

Educational  requirements  —  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in 
reading  and  a  written  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  American  history,  arithmetic,  civil 
government,  composition,  current  topics,  drawing,  geography,  grammar,  methods  and  school 
economy,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Standing  required. —  Candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  seventy -five  per  cent  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  penmanship,  methods  and  school  economy,  orthography  and 
reading,  and  an  average  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  other  subjects. 

Days  for  holding  examinations.— Examinations  for  certificates  of  this  grade,  unless  omitted 
in  the  discretion  of  any  school  commissioner,  shall  begin  on  the  first  Thursday  of  March,  second 
Thursday  each  of  January  and  June,  the  first  Friday  each  of  April,  September  and  October,  the 
second  Friday  of  February,  the  third  Thursday  of  August,  and  shall  continue  two  days. 

Number  of  trials  allowed.—  Candidates  for  then*  first  certificate  in  this  grade  shall  be  exempt 
from  examination  in  &ny  subject  in  which  they  have  attained  the  required  percentage  in  any 
previous  examination  held  not  more  than  six  months  before.  For  any  subsequent  certificate  of 
this  grade,  candidates  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  wh-'ch  they  shall 
have  attained  the  required  percentages,  provided  that  all  such  percentages  shall  have  been 
attained  in  a  single  examination  held  within  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  final 
examination. 

Examination  of  answer  papers. —  All  answer  papers  for  certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be 
examined  by  the  school  commissioner,  who  shall  mark  the  percentages  attained  in  each  subject, 
on  the  answer  paper  thereof,  and  file  the  same  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Date  of  certificate.— Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
completion  of  the  examination,  and  shall  bear  date  corresponding  to  the  final  examination, 

Program  of  Examinations. 

First  day. 

A.  m.— Civil  government,  drawing,  reading. 

p.  m.—  American  history,  current  topics,  methods  and  school  economy. 
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Second  day. 

A.  m.  —  Arithmetic,  geography,  orthography. 

p.  m.  — Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

THIRD  GRADE. 


Term.—  Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  six  months,  shall  be  limited  to 
a  particular  school  or  grade,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  i-sued  to  the  same  person  more  than  twice. 

Renewals. —  Certificates  shall  be  renewed  but  once,  and  then  only  on  re-examination . 

Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

Experience. —  None  is  required. 

Educational  requirements.  —  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in- 
Reading  and  a  written  examination  in  Arithmetic.  Composition,  Geography,  Grammar,  Ortho¬ 
graphy,  Penmanship,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Standing  required.—  Candidates  for  the  first  certificate  of  this  grade  must  attain  a  standing 
of  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in  4rithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  and 
Reading,  and  an  average  standing  of  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in  the  other  subjects. 

For  the  second  certificate,  candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent  in 
the  subjects  named  above,  and  an  average  of  at  least  sixty-fire  per  cent  in  the  other  subjects. 

Days  for  holding  examinations. —  Examinations  for  certificates  of  this  grad*,  unless  omitted 
in  the  discretion  of  the  School  Commissioner,  sha'l  be  held  on  the  Friday  after  the  first  Thurs¬ 
day  of  March,  the  second  Friday  each  of  January  and  J  me,  the  third  Friday  of  A.ugust,  the 
Saturday  after  the  first  Friday  each  of  April,  September  and  October,  and  the  second  Saturday 
of  February. 

Number  of  trials  allowed  —  Candidates  for  their  first  certificate  in  this  grade,  shall  be  exempt 
from  examit  ation  in  any  subject  in  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent  or 
over  in  any  previous  examination  held  not  more  than  six  months  before.  For  the  second  cer¬ 
tificate  of  this  grade,  candidates  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which 
they  nave  standings  of  sixty-five  per  cent  or  over,  provided  all  such  standings  shall  have  been 
attained  in  a  single  examination  held  within  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  final  exami¬ 
nation. 

Examination  of  ansiver  papers.—  All  answer  papers  for  certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be 
examined  by  the  School  Commissioner,  who  shall  mark  the  percentage  attained  in  each  subject, 
on  the  answer  paper  thereof,  and  file  the  same  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Date  of  certificate. —  A  candidate  may  take  the  examination  at  any  appointed  time  or  place, 
but  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  only  after  the  candidate  shall  have  made  an  engagement  to 
teach,  approved  by  the  School  Commissioner.  If,  after  passing  an  examination,  a  candidate 
expect  to  teach  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another'Commissioner,  the  answer  papers  shall  be 
transferred  to  said  Commissioner  upon  his  requisition.  Third-grade  certificates  shall  be  dated 
when  issued;  but  not  more  than  one  year  shall  intervene  between  the  final  examination  and  the 
issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Program  of  Examinations. 

a.  m.—  Arithmetic,  geography,  orthography. 

p.  m.—  Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  reading. 

Temporary  Licenses. 

In  addition  to  the  three  grades  of  certificates,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will,  in  his  discretion,  issue  temporary  licenses  for  a  time  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  but  only  in 
cases  in  wnich  public  convenience  absolutely  requires  it,  and  then  only  upon  the  recommend 
ation  of  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction. 

No  temporary  license  wfill  be  granted  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  candi¬ 
date  is  qualified,  and  sufficient  reasons  are  given  why  the  candidate  is  not  the  holder  of  a  regular 
certificate. 

General  Regulations. 

1.  Candidates  undertaking  the  first  grade  examination  and  failing  to  attain  the  standard 
required  for  a  certificate  of  that  grade,  may  be  given  a  certificate  of  the  second  or  third  grade, 
provided  the  percentages  attained  are  as  high  as  those  required  in  the  grade  for  which  the 
certificate  is  granted ;  but  no  credits  obtained  in  a  second  or  third-grade  examination  shall  be 
allowed  in  an  examination  for  a  first-grade  certificate. 
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2.  Candidates  for  certificates  of  any  grade  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  any  subject 
in  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in  an  examination  for  a  State 
certificate,  as  shown  by  any  partial  State  certificate  issued  not  more  than  five  years  Pre™usl7- 

3.  No  answer  paper,  in  any  subject,  showing  a  standing  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent  shall  be 

aC4.e School  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  supplement  these  examinations  with 
additional  questions,  demand  a  higher  percentage  than  is  required  by  the  standard  regulations, 
and,  for  sufficient  reasons,  refuse  to  admit  a  candidate  to  the  examination,  or  to  grant  un  a 

certificate  after  he  has  attained  the  required  standing. 

Marking. 

5.  The  standing  in  each  subject  shall  be  marked  as  directed  on  the  question  paper  Any 
answer  or  process  that  shows  knowledge  of  principles,  or  gives  an  essential  part  of  the  informa r 

tion  required,  shall  be  given  its  proportion  of  credit. 

6.  Penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  on  geography,  and  a  certificate  should  be 

refused  the  candidate  whose  penmanship  is  not  clearly  legible. 

7.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  credits  of  papers  on  composition  will  depend  upon  the  general 
excellence  of  all  papers  submitted,  with  reference  to  neatness,  order,  and  punctuation. 

8  in  the  solution  of  problems,  every  process  must  be  given  in  full  or  indicated.  Answers 

alone  will  not  be  accepted.  ■  *  ..  ,,  ,  ,, 

9  In  making  partial  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  commissioners  will  draw  a  luxe  through  all 

subjects  not  taken,  also  through  all  standings  below  seventy-five  per  cent  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  penmanship,  and  methods  and  school  economy,  and  all  standings  below 

fifty  per  cent  in  the  remaining  subjects. 

Indorsement  of  Certificates. 

10.  Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  shall  be  valid  in  any  commissioner  district  of  the 
State,  when  indorsed  by  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction. 

Records  of  Examinations. 

11.  Records  of  all  examinations  shall  be  kept  by  school  commissioners,  in  a  book  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  that  purpose. 

Certificates. 

12.  Blank  certificates  of  the  prescribed  form  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Places  of  Examinations. 

13.  Commissioners  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  places  of  examinations  and  the  hours  at  which 

‘h,T  TtoSes  for  holding  examinations  should  be  those  best  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the 
enttre^sS.  and  a  yearly  schedule  of  such  places,  with  the  date  of  each  examinat.on  shall  be 

nublished  by  the  school  commissioners.  .  .  ..  ,  .  . _ _ 

P  15  Examinations  shall  be  held  in  but  one  place  in  any  school  commissioner  district  upo 
same  date,  unless  permitted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Statement  of  Candidates. 

16.  Before  entering  upon  examination,  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the 
following : 


References  as  to  moral  character . 

###•••••••••••••••••••••*  * 

.  second-grade  certificates. 

third-grade  certificates. 

Am  exempt  from  examination  in 
. . . . . ******* 

. . 

. 

>•••••••< 


*.*•••••••••••••••• 


Copies  of  the>bove  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 
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17.  The  examinations  in  each  subject  will  be  restricted  to  the  half-day  designated  in  the 

program. 

18.  Collusion  between  candidates,  or  any  other  act  of  dishonesty,  will  wholly  vitiate  their 
examination. 

19.  Answer  papers  should  be  written  in  ink,  and  properly  arranged  for  filing. 

20.  Questions  to  be  used  in  these  examinations  will  be  issued  by  the  Department,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  school  commissioners  in  sealed  envelopes  which  must  be  first  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  class  at  the  time  for  the  examination.  ' 

21.  Answers  will  be  furnished  to  commissioners  —  the  envelope  containing  the  same  must  not 
be  opened  until  the  close  of  the  examination. 

22.  Candidates  must  supply  themselves  with  necessary  stationery,  and  to  secure  uniformity 
legal  cap  paper  should  be  used.  They  must  also  provide  themselves  with  compasses  and  ruler 
for  use  in  drawing. 

Transfer  of  Records  and  Blanks. 

23.  Each  school  commissioner  shall  transfer  to  his  successor  in  office  the  book  of  records  of 
examinations,  all  stubs  of  certificates  [granted,  and  all  unused  blanks  furnished  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent. 

II.  OTESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners’  Certificates,  Issued  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  January  to  December,  1893, 
inclusive. 

Saturday,  January  21,  1893  — Second  and  Third  Grades. 

a.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Define  (a)  multiplication;  (b)  numeration;  (c)  root.  Illustrate  each  definition  by  an 

example . 

2.  Classify  the  following  fractions  as  proper  or  improper,  and  give  reasons  for  your  answer: 

(«)  f-f;  (6)  fy;  O)  yy. 

3.  Find  the  least  number  exactly  divisible  by  20,  48,  80  and  96. 

4.  (a)  Write  in  Arabic  notation  a  number  containing  six  units  of  the  sixth  order,  four  of  the 

fourth,  two  of  the  second,  and  one  of  the  first  decimal  order.  (6)  Write  the  number  in 
words. 

5.  Reduce  .096  to  a  common  fraction  (a)  whose  denominator  is  375;  (6)  whose  numerator  is  144. 

6.  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  ‘money  at  6  per.  cent  per  annum,  for  1  yr.  3  mo.  24  da.  Is 

$35.55.  Find  the  sum  at  interest.* 

7.  Required  the  ratio  of  5  yd.  to  7  ft.  6  in. 

8.  Find  the  agent’s  commission  of  4  per  cent  on  a  sale  of  860  barrels  of  apples,  at  $2.75  per 

barrel,  and.also  the  sum  remitted  to  his'principal  in  settlement. 

9.  Three  successive  trade  discounts  of  20  per  cent,  15  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  are  equal  to  what 

single  discount  ? 

10,  Find  the  dimensions  of^any  bin  that  will  exactly  contain  two  [tons  of  [coal,  assuming  that 
one  ton  requires  a  capacity  of  thirty-six  cubic  feet. 

Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Distinguish  between  a  delta  of  a  river  and  an  estuary. 

2,  (a)  What  is  the  climate  of  Iceland  ?  (6)  Why  ? 

3.  (a)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  York.  (6)  Locate  upon  this  map  three  cities,  one  rail¬ 

road,  on9  lake.* 

4.  Give  the  route  by  water  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth. 

5,  Name  and  .locate  the  largest  city  of  (a)  New  York;  (6)  Illinois;  (c)  Louisiana;  (d)  Cali¬ 

fornia;  (e)  Indiana. 

6,  (a)  Locate  the  Aleutian  Isles,  (6)  State  what  nation  owns  them,  (c)  What  makes  them 

valuable  ? 
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7.  Name  five  of  the  countries  of  Europe  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

8.  What  islands  between  Florida  and  South  America  ?  Name  the  largest  four  in  order  of  size. 

9.  What  noted  promontory  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  and  to  what  government  does  it 

belong  ?  • 

10.  (a)  Locate  the  Yellow  sea.  (6)  Name  and  locate  the  capital  city  of  Japan. 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  Explain  the  difference  between  the  terms  elector  and  presidential  elector. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  highest  court  of  the  United  States?  (6)  Of  how  many  justices  does  it 

consist? 

3.  What  is  a  city  charter? 

4.  Name  the  division  of  government  (state,  county,  town,  city,  or  district)  to  which  the 

following  respectively  belong:  (a)  sheriff;  (6)  alderman;  (c)  senator;  ( d )  comptroller; 
(e)  justice  of  peace. 

5.  Distinguish  between  voting  by  ballot  and  voting  by  acclamation. 

6.  State  how  many  (a)  congressional  districts  there  are  in  the  State;  (6)  assembly;  (c) 

senatorial. 

7.  How  are  postmasters  of  cities  appointed? 

8.  When  will  the  term  of  President  Harrison’s  successor  begin? 

I 

•  Drawing. 

Notes.—  Twenty  credits  of  the  one  hundred  alloted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

The  word  view,  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position. 

1.  Illustrate  a  circle  showing  (a)  diameter;  (&)  tangent. 

2.  Name  and  illustrate  three  kinds  of  straight  lines. 

3.  Mention  five  objects  in  which  the  form  of  the  hemisphere  may  be  recognized. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  fact  and  the  appearance  of  the  top  face  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  the 

top  face  being  on  a  level  with  the  eye. 

5.  What  is  a  conventionalized  object? 

6.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  an  ellipsoid,  any  scale.  (Three  views.) 

7.  Develop  the  surface  (or  draw  the  pattern)  of  a  square  pyramid. 

8.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  edges  has  a  cube? 

p.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

Winter  Sports. 

Work  for  Women. 

Compulsory  Education . 

Resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points : 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1  At  this  moment  in  every  part  of  the  American  Union,  the  children  are  taking  up  the 

2  wondrous  tale  of  the  discovery,  and  from  Boston  to  Galveston,  from  the  little  log  school - 

3  house  in  the  wilderness  to  the  towering  academy  in  the  city  and  the  town,  may  be  witnessed 

4  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  a  powerful  nation  captured  by  an  army  of  Lilliputians,  of 

5  embryo  men  and  women,  of  toddling  boys  and  girls  and  tiny  elves,  scarce  big  enough  to  lisp 

6  the  numbers  of  the  national  anthem;  scarce  strong  enough  to  lift  the  miniature  flags  that 

7  make  of  arid  street  and  autumn  wood  an  emblematic  garden,  to  gladden  the  sight  and  to 

8  glorify  the  red,  white,  and  blue. —  Henry  Watterson. 
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The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes. —  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  ( b )  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  ( d)  adverbial  clauses. 

8.  In  naming  a  clause  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  The  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case .  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give'only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive;  a  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Children  are  taking 
(line  1);  (t>)  May  be  witnessed  spectacle  Oines  3  and  4);  (c)  That  make  Cline  7). 

2.  Select  (a)  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice;  (6)  a  verb  in  progressive  form. 

3.  Select  two  verbal  adjectives. 

4.  Select  two  infinitives. 

5.  Give  the  three  modifiers  of  nation  (line  4). 

6.  Give  four  modifiers  of  army  Cine  4) . 

7.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  spectacle  (line  4) ;  (b)  garden  (line  g) . 

8.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  masculine  gender. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  present  tense. 

10.  By  sentences  illustrate  the  use  of  a  transitive  verb  having  for  its  object  (a)  a  personal 
pronoun;  (6)  a  relative  pronoun. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  (a)  two  striated,  or  voluntary  muscles,  and  (£>)  two  non-striated,  or  involuntary 

muscles. 

2.  (a)  Locate  the  thoracic  cavity.  (6)  Mention  its  contents. 

3.  Name  the  three  principal  functions  of  the  skin. 

4.  Name  the  kinds  of  teeth,  and  the  number  of  each  kind,  in  each  jaw  of  an  adult. 

5.  From  what  substances  do  the  organs  of  the  body  secrete  fats? 

6.  What  sac  envelopes  the  heart,  and  how  is  the  sac  lined? 

7.  Explain  physiologically  the  causes  of  apoplexy. 

8.  Describe  the  two  processes  in  respiration. 

American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one -half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  What  discoveries  are  associated  with  the  following  names  and  dates:  (a)  John  Cabot,  1497? 

(6)  Balboa,  1513?  (c)  Columbus  1498?  (d)  De  Soto,  1514? 

2.  What  great  industry  of  America  has  been  a  source  of  contention  between  England  and 

France,  from  the  16th  century  to  the  present  time? 

3.  Tell  something  of  the  several  mediums  of  exchange  (substitutes  for  money)  used  in  the 

colonies. 

4.  What  right  did  the  British  government  seek  to  establish  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  similar 

measures? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  important  battle  of  the  Revolution  as  to  (a)  location;  (6)  forces 

participating;  (c)  to  whom  the  surrender  was  made;  (d)  effect  in  England. 
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6.  (a)  Name  in  order  of  time  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  were  citizens  of  New 

York. 

7.  What  was  the  first  State  that  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession?  (6)  During  the  admia- 

istration  of  what  President? 

8.  Mention  two  incident  of  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States. 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve 
and  one-half  credits  are  assigned: 

1.  What  international  conference  was  recently  held  at  Brussels? 

2.  Who  has  been  selected  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair?  . 

3.  What  was  the  recent  decision  in  the  trial  of  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs? 

4.  What  distinguished  person  is  in  this  country  representing  the  Pope? 

5.  Mention  two  important  topics  discussed  by  Governor  Flower  in  his  last  annual  message 

to  the  legislature. 

6.  (a)  Who  is  the  speaker  of  the  assembly?  (6)  How  was  he  chosen? 

7.  What  has  recently  threatened  to  overturn  the  French  Republic? 

8.  What  question  of  international  importance,  affecting  the  quarantine  laws  and  labor 

interests  of  this  country,  is  being  considered  by  congress? 

9.  YThat  great  financier  died  in  December  last? 

10.  What  important  action  has  the  present  legislature  taken  in  reference  to  the  State  constitu¬ 
tional  convention? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Should  a  teacher  limit  himself  to  teaching  what  is  in  the  text-book?  Why? 

2.  How  can  teachers  interest  primary  pupils  in  their  work? 

3.  How  can  the  table  of  linear  measure  be  taught  objectively? 

4.  Mention  two  ways  of  teaching  morals  to  children? 

5.  Mention  two  great  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  education? 

6.  In  primary  work,  to  what  mental  faculties  of  the  children,  should  the  teacher  most  largely 

appeal  ? 

7.  What  points  should  receive  most  consideration  in  the  study  of  history,  in  advanced  classes? 

8.  State  two  advantages  of  physical  culture? 

Saturday,  February  11,  1893  —  Second  and  Third  Grades, 

a.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Define  (a)  multiple;  (6)  composite  number;  (c)  ratio.  Illustrate  each  definition  by  an 

example. 

2.  What  fractional  part  of  22  lb.  8  oz.  is  5  lb.  14  oz. ? 

3.  In  the  written  number  28.672,  the  value  expressed  by  the  first  two  digits  from  the  left  is  how 

many  times  the  value  expressed  by  the  fourth  digit  from  the  left? 

4.  Express  in  common  fractions  in  their  lowest  terms  (a)  .0535;  (6)  .0028-^;  ( c )  4y*y^. 

5.  Find  the  exact  interest  on  $225,  from  July  13,  1893,  to  Sept.  3,  1893. 

6.  Find  the  interest  on  $1,  at  per  annum,  from  Jan.  1,  1893,  to  June  3,  1893.  (Complete 

answer  required  required.) 

7.  Divide  1,026  into  four  parts  that  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  3,  11,  17,  and  23. 

8.  Reduce  423J4  sq.  yd.  to  square  rods. 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  64  shares  of  railroad  stock  at  107^,  brokerage  %%. 

10.  There  is  a  pile  of  wood  ranked  along  the  roadside.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  find  the 
number  of  cords  it  contains? 

Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  five  conditions  which  modify  climate. 

2.  Bound  (a)  the  noith  temperate  zone;  (b)  the  south  frigid  zone. 

8.  Name  three  localities  in  this  State  noted  for  their  mineral  springs. 

4.  Name  three  agencies  which  afford  this  State  great  facilities  for  trade. 


5. 


6. 


7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 
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(a)  Which  hemispheres  contain  the  largest  islands?  (6)  What  is  the  largest  island  of  North 
America? 

What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States ?  Why ? 

Name  the  loftiest  mountain  chain  in  Europe,  and  name  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  chain.  . 

(a)  Describe  the  Orinoco;  (6)  the  Congo;  (c)  the  Danube.  (Give  source,  general  directions 


and  outlet.) 

Name  a  State  which  is  noted  for  the  production  of  (a)  coal ;  (6)  rice ; 
and  wine ;  (e)  salt. 

Name  two  railroad  routes  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 


(c)  sugar;  (d)  fruits 


Civil  Government. 


Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

When  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  goes  to  Congres-,  by  whom  is  each 

elected  ^ 

(a)  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Governor  of  this  State?  (6)  By  what  authority  is  it  fixed? 
(c)  How  may  it  be  changed? 

Name  (a)  the  legislative  officers  of  a  village;  (6)  the  executive  officer? 

Mention  the  chief  duty  of  the  district-attorney. 

Name  the  cabinet  officers. 

Who  is  now  commander-in-chief  of  (a)  the  State  militia?  (6)  of  the  United  States  military 
forces? 

State  the  qualifications  for  United  States  Senators  as  to  (a)  age;  l&)  residence;  (c) 

citizenship.  . 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  joint  ballot?  (6)  Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this  bta  e. 


Drawing. 

Notes.— Twenty  credits  of  the  100  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

The  word  view ,  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position. 

1.  How  many  faces  has  (a)  a  sphere,  (6)  a  hemisphere,  (c)  a  cylinder,  (d)  a  square  prism  ? 

2.  (a)  Define  and  (6)  illustrate  a  vertical  line. 

3.  Distinguish  briefly  between  construction  and  representation. 

4.  Represent  a  square  prism,  horizontal  from  left  to  right,  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  to 

5.  Draw  a  horizontal  oblong  quatref' il. 

6.  Decorative  design  should  cover  about  how  much  of  the  surface  to  be  ornamented. 

7.  In  representation  how  is  an  object  affected  (a)  by  position?  (6)  by  distance/ 

8.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  square  tablet,  any  scale.  (Three  views.) 


p.  u . 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

Skating. 

Life  on  the  Farm. 

The  Sun. 

A  trip  —  March  4,  1893. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 

points. 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  C25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance. 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.) 


•  Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  All  hail,  Columbus,  discoverer,  dreamer,  hero  and  apostle.  We  here,  of  every  race  and 

2.  country,  recognize  the  horizon  which  bounded  his  vision  and  the  infinite  scope  of  his  g^  nius. 

3.  The  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise  for  all  the  blessings  which  have  been  s’.owered  upon 

4.  mankind  by  his  adventure  is  limited  to  no  language,  but  is  uttered  in  every  tongue.  Neither 
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5.  marble  nor  brass  can  fitly  form  his  statue.  Continents  are  his  monuments,  and  unnumbered 

6.  millions,  past,  present  and  to  come,  who  enjoy  iu  their  liberties  and  their  happiness  the 

7.  fruits  of  his  faith,  will  reverently  guard  and  preserve,  from  century  to  century,  his  name 

8.  and  fame. 

Chauxcey  M.  Depew. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes  — 1.  A.  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses 

(d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb  . 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  antecedent. 

31.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz. :  Transitive  and  intransitive ;  a  transitive 

verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular  transitive 

or  intransitive,  voice  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use  of  an 
infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Which  hounded  Oine  2) ;  (6) 

Voice  is  limited  (lines  3  and  4);  (c)  Neither  marble  nor  brass  can  form  (line  5);  (d) 
Millions  will  guard  and  preserve  (lines  6, 7  and  8) ;  (e)  Who  enjoy  (lines  6  and  7). 

2.  Select  an  example  of  each  part  of  speech  found  in  this  selection. 

3.  Sel-.  ct  two  verbs  in  the  passive  voice. 

4.  Give  the  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs:  (a)  hounded  (line  2);  (6)  have  been  showered 

(line  4);  (c)  is  limited  (line  ;  (d)  ivill  preserve  (lines  7  and  8). 

5.  Give  four  modifiers  of  millions  (line  6). 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  Columbus  (linel);  (6)  dreamer  (line  1). 

7.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  scope  (line  3);  (6)  monuments  (h'ne  6). 

8.  Illustrate  the  use  of  which  (a)  as  a  pronoun,  (6)  as  an  adjective. 

9.  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  verb  he  in  the  indicative  mode,  present  tense,  in  a  sentence  whose 

subject  is  (a)  tiews  ;  (6)  gallows  ;  (c)  tongs. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  clause  used  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  two  circulating  fluids  of  the  body. 

2.  Locate  the  cutis.  Of  what  tissue  is  it  composed  ? 

3.  ( aj  What  is  digestion  ?  (h)  Name  the  digestive  organs. 

4.  Name  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  state  its  office. 

5.  Where  is  fibrin  chiefly  found  ?  Name  one  peculiar  property  it  possesses. 

P.  Describe  the  greater  circulation. 

7.  How  do  the  nails  and  hair  receive  nourishment  ? 

8.  What  is  the  office  of  the  crystalline  lens  ? 

American  History.  . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  What  were  the  principal  discoveries  and  explorations  made  by  the  French  in  North 

America  ? 

2.  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

3.  Why  did  the  Embargo  Act  affect  New  York  more  than  any  other  State  ? 


Uniform  Examinations. 
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4.  What  principle  of  government  was  enunciated,  in  the  rallying  cry  of  the  colonists,  “No 

taxation  without  representation  ?” 

5.  Who  was  President  of  the  United  States  during  what  was  known  as  the  “Era  of  Good 

Feeling  ?  ” 

6.  (a)  Who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  the  Mexican  war  ?  (b)  Of  the 

American  forces  ?  (c)  What  other  American  general  won  great  distinction  in  that  war  ? 

7.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  what  superior  advantages  did  each  side  have  ? 

8.  WTiat  former  act  of  Congress  did  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  practically  nullify  ? 

Current  Topics. 

1.  (a)  What  foreign  country  has  asked  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  Statdl  '?  (6)  What  led 

to  such  request  ? 

2.  What  great  American  statesman  died  January  27,  1893  ? 

3.  Name  three  positions  in  the  national  government  which  he  had  occupied. 

4.  Name  three  other  men  who  died  last  month  and  who  had  been  prominent  in  public  life  in 

the  United  States. 

5.  Who  was  recently  elected  United  States  Senator  for  New  York  State  ? 

6.  What  important  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Pope  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

church  in  this  country  ? 

7.  When  and  where  did  the  presidential  electors  meet  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  1 

8.  WTiat  United  States  Senator  died  during  the  month  of  January  ? 

9.  What  important  measure  is  to  be  considered  by  the  present  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? 

10.  When  will  the  next  annual  town  meeting  be  held  in  your  town  ? 


Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  three  causes  that  make  some  children  dislike  school. 

2.  Define  preception. 

3.  How  could  the  difference  between  1',  and  1  sec.  be  explained  to  a  pupil  ? 

4.  Should  pupils  of  third  and  fourth  reader  grades  memorize  a  portion  of  the  reading  lesson, 

daily  ?  Why  ? 

5.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  science  of  education  ? 

6.  Mention  two  good  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  supplementary  reading  ? 

7.  WTiy  shouid  the  pupil  not  be  taught  to  write  large  numbers  during  his  first  year  in  school  ? 

8.  State  two  objections  to  the  self-reporting  system  in  scholarship  and  deportment. 


Tuesday,  March  7,  1893— Second  axd  Third  Grades. 

a.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Define  (a)  exact  divisor;  (6)  fraction;  (c)  factors.  Illustrate  each  definition  by  an 

example . 

2.  Subtract  seventy-three-millionths  from  nineteen  ten  thousandths,  and  divide  the  result  by 

two  hundred  three  ten-millionths. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  fraction  of  decreasing  its  denominator  ?  Why  ? 

4.  Find  the  difference  in  time  corresponding  to  a  difference  in  longitude  of  seven  degrees, 

thirty  three  minutes. 

5.  Find  the  compound  interest  on  $100,  for  3  years,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

6.  Find  the  value  of  an  interest-bearing  note  for  $216  that  has  run  8  mo.  17  da.,  the  annual 

rate  of  interest  being  5  per  cent . 

7.  Multiply  15  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  by  13. 

8.  -g-9^-  is  what  per  cent  of  ? 

9.  Find  the  true  present  worth  of  a  debt  of  $245  due  in  8  months,  discounted  at  the  rate  of 

4J4  per  cent  per  annum. 

10.  How  many  shingles  4  inches  wide  and  laid  5  inches  to  the  weather,  will  be  required  to 
shingle  one  side  of  a  roof,  27  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.  10  in. 

93 
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Geography . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  (a)  Define  climate;  (6)  explain  how  climate  effects  vegetation. 

2.  Define  (a)  source  of  a  river;  (6)  left  bank;  (c)  channel. 

3.  (a)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  York;  (6)  on  this  map  locate  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse, 

Rochester,  Buffalo. 

4.  Name  five  mineral  products  of  New  York  and  a  locality  in  which  each  occurs. 

5.  Name  the  principal  river  of  (a)  Ohio;  (6)  Virginia;  (c)  New  York;  ( d)  Arkansas;  (e)  Iowa. 

6.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  Illinois. 

7.  (a)  What  mountain  chain  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  ?  (6)  on  the  border  between 

Spain  and  France? 

8.  Name  the  countries  which  border  on  Austria-Hungary. 

9.  (a)  Which  is  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asia?  ( b )  the  most  eastern?  (c)  the  most  southern ? 

10.  Give  the  water  route  from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

'.Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  Distinguish  between  a  limited  and  an  absolute  monarchy. 

2.  A  territory  has  one  representative  in  Congress.  What  privileges  has  he,  and  what  is  denied 

him  ? 

3.  Mention  in  what  respect  a  city  government  differs  from  that  of  a  village. 

4.  State  two  duties  of  a  district  collector. 

5.  Define  an  Assembly  district. 

6.  In  all  questions  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  which  of  the  cabinet  officers  is  in  charge;  ? 

7.  A  State  has  twenty-four  electoral  votes.  How  many  members  of  Congress  has  it  in  the 

House  of  Representatives  ?  Why  ? 

8.  The  speaker  of  the  Assembly  can  vote  upon  all  questions,  but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as 

presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  can  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  Why  is  there  such 
discrimination  ? 

Drawing.  — 

Notes.— Twenty  credits  of  the  100  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

The  word  view ,  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position. 

1.  Represent  a  vertical  square  prism,  one  vertical  edge  directly  in  front,  the  top  face  being  on 

a  level  with  the  eye. 

2.  In  the  representation  of  an  object  to  what  extent  should  the  details  be  drawn  ? 

S.  Mention  three  principles  of  decoration. 

4.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  square  plinth,  in  proportion  of  4  to  1,  any  scale.  (Three 

views.) 

5.  Name  and  illustrate  the  three  kinds  of  triangles  as  to  sides. 

8.  In  what  direction  should  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  ? 

7.  Name  five  kinds  of  fruit  of  which  the  sphere  is  the  type  form. 

8.  Draw  a  cube  directly  in  front,  below  the  level  of  the  eye.  Represent'the^ invisible  edges  by 

light-dotted  lines. 

P.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

The  Inauguration  of  President  Cleveland. 

Dangers  of  Unrestricted  Immigration. 

Fashionable  Follies. 

The  Necessity  of  Universal  Education. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points : 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  >  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.) 
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Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  May  the  new  life  and  growth  which  it*  will  impart  to  this  throbbing  center  of  trade, 

2.  pulsate  and  be  felt  even  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  land,  and  may  the  many  streams 

3.  of  industry  converging  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  this  great  heart  of  Illinois,  flow 

4.  back  with  increased  abundance  into  every  artery  of  the  commercial  world. 

— Cardinal  Gibbons. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes.— 1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 

or  subordinate. 

2.  Suborbinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses ; 

( d )  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.' 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  class,  person,  number,  gender, 

case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive;  a  transitive 

verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  trans¬ 

itive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  following  clause:  (a)  May  life  and  growth  pulsate 

and  be  felt  (lines  1  and  2);  (b)  May  streams  flow  (hues  2,  3  and  4);  (c)  It  will  impart 
Cine  1) . 

2.  Select  (a)  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice;  (If)  a  verb  in  the  potential  mode;  (c)  a  verb  in  the 

indicative  mode. 

3.  Select  a  participle  and  give  its  grammatical  use  in  this  selection. 

4.  Parse  (a)  even  Oine  2);  (b)  back  (line  4). 

5.  Parse  which  Oine  1). 

6.  Select  (a)  two  adjective  phrases;  (b)  three  adverbial  phrases. 

7.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  feminine  gender. 

8.  How  is  the  emphatic  form  of  verbs  made  ?  Illustrate  by  sentence. 

9.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  break,  first  person  plural  of  the  indicative’mode. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  is  followed  by  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first'person  plural 
number.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  pronoun. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Name  the  two  kinds  of  muscles. 

2.  Define  and  explain  the  use  of  tendons. 

3.  Locate  the  sebacious  glands  and  mention  their  use. 

4.  What  are  the  lacteals?  Why  are  they  so  called? 

5.  (a)  Name  the  different  substances  of  a  tooth,  (b)  Describe  one  of  these  parts. 

6.  Name  four  articles  of  food  containing  much  carbonaceous  matter. 

7.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation  in  their  order. 

8.  (o)  What  i3  the  pulse?  (b)  What  is  its  usual  rate? 

American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  (a)  Who  discovered  Florida?  (6)  What  induced  him  to  start  with  tbe  expedition  that  led 
to  its  discovery  ? 
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2.  Mention  three  advantages  that  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  for  New  York( 
city  its  commercial  supremacy. 

3.  Compare  the  means  of  travel  and  transportation  in  this  country,  both  by  land  and  water 
during  the  colonial  period  with  those  now  in  use. 

4.  What  was  the  claim  of  the  colonists  in  regard  to  taxation  by  the  British  government? 

5.  Who  were  the  Hessians  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution? 

6.  What  was  the  principal  event  in  Polk’s  administration? 

7 .  Name  five  prominent  American  statesmen  of  the  period  from  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 

8.  Arrange  in  order  of  time  the  following  battles  of  the  Civil  war:  The  Wilderness,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  Antietam. 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve  and 
one-half  credits  are  assigned. 

1.  Whom  did  President  Harrison  appoint  to  succeed  the  late  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  as  associate  justice 

of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States? 

2.  Mention  two  subjects  discussed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  inaugural  address? 

3.  What  state  senator  died  February  20,  1893? 

4.  When  did  the  52nd  Congress  of  the  United  States  adjourn? 

5.  What  important  railroad  company  is  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  and  has  been  placed  under 

the  management  of  receivers? 

6.  Name  the  members  of  President  Cleveland’s  Cabinet? 

7.  Name  the  State  from  which  each  cabinet  officer  was  chosen  ? 

8.  What  Confederate  general  died  recently? 

9.  What  recent  invention  has  been  successfully  tested,  and  promises  to  supplant  all  existing 

war  vessels? 

10.  What  important  act  in  relation  to  American  steamships  was  recently  performed  by  the 
President? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one  half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  When  should  technical  definitions  be  taught? 

2.  State  three  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  train  the  senses  of  pupils. 

3.  Name  three  important  subjects  which  belong  to  school  economy. 

4.  Illustrate  by  some  familiar  act  the  relation,  and  exercise  of  the  three  powers,  knowing,  feel¬ 

ing  and  willing. 

5.  What  kind  of  training  in  development  is  calculated  to  diminish  (a)  ignorance?  (6)  disease? 

(c)  viciousness?  fd)  To  which  of  these  does  the  teacher’s  responsibility  extend? 

6.  Why  should  language  lessons  precede  the  study  of  grammar? 

7.  State  two  main  objects  of  a  recitation? 

8.  Mention  one  advantage,  and  one  disadvantage  of  industrial  training  in  public  schools. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  7  and  8,  1892  — First  Grade. 

TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  Find  the  sum  of  3-7  mile  and  4-5  rod . 

2.  Write  three  numbers,  each  greater  than  forty,  one  of  them  prime  and  two  composite,  that 
are  prime  to  one  another. 

3.  (a)  Write  in  order  descending  the  symbols  or  abbreviations  used  in  the  table  of  surveyors’ 
long  measure;  (6)  write  in  order  ascending  the  scale  of  the  same  table. 

4.  Reduce  the  couplet  7-15  :  4  1-9  to  the  integral  form  in  its  lowest  terms. 

5.  Find  how  many  quarts  dry  measure  equal  25  quarts  liquid  measure. 

Q.  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  for  7  mo.  6  da.  is  21-500  of  the  principal.  Required  the  rate 
per  annum. 
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7.  An  agent  remitted  to  his  principal  in  settlement  of  a  sale  of  4,000  bushels  of  potatoes 

$2,829.65,  after  deducting  $286.35  freight  charges  and  his  commission  of  5  per  cent.  Find 
the  selling  price  per  bushel. 

8.  The  maturity  of  a  note  for  $196  given  for  6  months  is  December  19,  1892,  and  the  note  is  dis¬ 

counted  October  22,  1892,  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Find  the 
»  proceeds. 

9.  The  Julian  year  of  365J4  days  was  11  min.  10.38  sec.  longer  than  the  solar  year.  Find  the 

number  of  days  lost  in  the  calendar  from  jhe  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  by  Columbus,  A.  D.  1492. 

10.  Required  the  area  of  a  triangular  field  16  ch.  78  1.  on  the  longest  side,  the  corner  opposite 
that  side  being  12  ch.  95  1.  distant  from  it.  (Draw  diagram.) 

Geography . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  the  locality  of  greatest  rainfall  (a)  by  zone;  (b)  by  coast  or  interior. 

2.  (a)  About  when  will  the  next  equinox  occur?  (6)  About  when  did  the  last  solstice  occur? 

3.  Why  is  a  degree  of  longitude  at  Buffalo  shorter  than  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  same  place? 

4.  (a)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Sew  York,  and  (b)  upon  it  locate  the  Adirondacks,  the 

Catskills,  the  Genesee  river,  the  Mohawk  r  ver.  the  Hudson  ri^er 

5.  Name  the  three  principal  rivers  of  New  York,  which  flow  into  Lake  Ontario. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  chain  of  (a)  North  America;  (6)  Europe;  (c)  Asia; 

(d)  Africa. 

7.  (a)  In  what  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  South  America?  (b)  Name  the  three  great  rivers 

of  South  America;  <c)  State  why  they  have  the  same  general  direction. 

8.  Name  and  locate  a  great  seaport  for  trade  with  the  United  States  in  (a)  England;  (b) 

France;  (c)  Germany. 

9.  (a)  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Suez  canal?  (b)  What  nation  controls  it?  (c)  Of 

what  commercial  advantage  is  it? 

10.  Give  route  by  water  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans? 

Drawing. 

Note.— The  word  view,  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position.  Each  of 
the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Illustrate  radiation  from  (a)  a  point;  (b)  a  center;  (c)  a  line. 

2.  Develop  the  surface  (or  draw  the  pattern)  of  a  hexagonal  pri-m,  any  size. 

3.  Represent  an  oblong  box,  depth  of  c">ver  one-fourth  the  height  of  box  and  cover,  so  placed 

that  left  end  and  front  and  top  faces  are  visible. 

4.  (a)  Draw  a  lilac  leaf ;  (b)  conventionalize  it.  (If  the  candidate  can  not  draw  a  lilac  leaf, 

any  other  except  the  ivy  may  be  substituted  and  its  name  given.) 

5.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  square  pyramid,  any  scale.  (Three  views  ) 

6.  Name  five  different  forms  in  Nature  of  which  the  cylinder  is  the  type  form. 

7.  In  primary  work  in  drawing  in  which  direction  should  the  teacher's  efforts  be  principally 

exerted,  toward  facility  or  accuracy  of  representation  ? 

8.  What  class  of  objects  are  represented  by  freehand  drawing  ? 

9.  Draw  an  oval  using  dotted  lines.  Using  full  lines,  modify  the  oval  to  represent  a  pear. 

10.  What  is  (a)  a  tint  of  any  color  ?  (b)  a  shade  of  any  color  ? 

TUESDAY,  P.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

The  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland. 

Dangers  of  Unrestricted  Immigration. 

Fashionable  Follies. 

The  Necessity  of  Universal  Education. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points, 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  though tg  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used .  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general 

appearance.  (25> 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.) 
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Each  of  the  following  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it : 

1  Sunset  and  evening  star, 

2  And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 

3  And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

4  When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

5  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

6  Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

7  When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

8  Turns  again  home. 

9  Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

10  And  after  that  the  dark ! 

11  And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

12  When  I  embark. 

13  For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and.  place 

14  The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

15  I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

16  When  I  have  crossed  the  dar. 

,  —Alfred  Tennyson . 


The  first  four  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes. —  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauseslnclude  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses; 
( d )  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

S.  Only  eight  parts  df  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 
adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  proucym,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive:  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Select  and  classify  five  subordinate  clauses.  (See  notes  1  and  2). 

2.  Select  (a)  a  participle;  (6)  an  infinitive.  Give  the  grammatical  use  of  each  in  this  selection. 

3.  Give  (a)  two  modifiers  of  hope  (line  15);  (6)  three  modifiers  of  may  bear  (line  14). 

4.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  moaning  (line  3);  (6)  as  (line  5);  (c)  that  (line  7);  (d)  home  (line  8); 

(e)  sadness  Ohio  11). 

5.  Define  (a)  declension;  (6)  conjugation. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  (a)  of  boy  in  the  sentence,  give  the  boy  a  book;  (6)  of  governor  in  the 

sentence,  they  elected  him  governor. 

7.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns:  (a)  solo;  (6)  mosquito;  (c)  mackerel;  (d)  axis; 

(e)  genus. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  (a)  as  an  object  of  a  transitive  verb;  (6)  as 

an  attribute  (predicate  noun). 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  introduced  by  where. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  used  (o)  in  apposition  with  a  noun;  (b)  as  subject  of  a 
finite  verb. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene • 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Name  the  processes  in  the  conversion  |of  food  into  tissues, 

2.  Define  (a)  papillae,  (6)  epithelium,  (c)  peritoneum. 

3.  What  is  nerve  force  ? 

4.  (a)  Name  the  three  coats  of  the  eye  bali.  (6)  Describe'one  of  them. 
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5.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  digestion  ? 

6.  Which  auricle  receives  the  venous  and  which  the  arterial  blood  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  veins  and  the  arteries  (a)  as  to  color  of  blood;  (b)  as  to  the  manner 

of  its  flow.  • 

8.  What  is  the  gas  that  the  lungs  exhale  ? 

9.  Name  three  desirable  hygienic  qualities  in  clothing. 

10.  Why  should  the  young  not  use  tobacco  ? 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  ten,  to  each  of  which  ten  credits 
are  assigned. 

1.  Whom  did  President  Harrison  appoint  to  succeed  the  late  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  as  associate 

justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  Mention  two  subjects  discussed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  inaugural  address. 

3.  What  State  senator  died  February  20,  1893  ? 

4.  When  did  the  Fifty-second  Congress  of  the  United  States  adjourn  ? 

5.  What  important  railroad  company  is  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  and  has  been  placed 

under  the  management  of  receivers  ? 

6.  Name  the  members  of  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet. 

7.  Name  the  State  from  which  each  cabinet  officer  was  chosen. 

8.  What  Confederate  general  died  recently  ? 

9.  What  recent  invention  has  been  successfully  tested,  and  promises  to  supplant  all  existing 

war  vessels  ?  • 

10.  What  important  act  in  relation  to  American  steamships  was  recently  performed  by  the 
President  ? 

WEDNESDAY,  A.  H. 

American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it . 

1.  Where  did  Columbus  plant  his  first  colony  in  America? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Charter  Oak  as  to  (a)  location;  (6)  the  incident  from  which  it 
derived  its  name. 

3.  Compare  the  royal  government  of  the  colony  of  New  York  with  that  of  the  present  con¬ 
stitutional  government  as  to  (a)  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  how  chosen;  (6)  the  Legis- 
ture,  its  two  branches  and  how  each  was  chosen. 

4.  What  were  the  so-called  writs  of  assistance? 

5.  The  strategy  of  the  British  in  endeavoring  to  secure  possession  of  the  Hudson  valley 
during  the  Revolution  had  what  parallel  in  the  Civil  war? 

6.  What  were  the  final  results  of  the  Mexican  war? 

7.  What  were  the  leading  principles  advocated  by  the  American  or  Know  Nothing  party? 

8.  What,  cause  for  alarm  had  the  statesmen  of  the  slave  states  in  the  admission  of  new 
States  from/ the  west  and  northwest? 

9.  What  section  of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812?  Why? 

10.  Name  the  States  known  as  the  border  States  during  the  Civil  war. 

Algebra. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  hasten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Define  (a)  exponent;  (b)  binomial;  (c)  equation. 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  a2  —  2 ab -f  b2,—  2a2  -f  4ab  —  2b2,  and  a2  —  b2 .  Write  the  prime  factors  of 
the  result. 

3.  Multiply  a-2  +  b3  by  a2  —  b-3. 

4.  Divide  a^m+n-^-anb^m —  a^mbn —  b2w  +  n  by  an  —  bn. 

5.  Resolve  into  prime  factors  (a)  a2  -f-a — 12;  (b)  3a3bc  —  3 ab3c. 

6.  Expand  by  the  binomial  theorem  ( m  —  2n)4. 

2x-f-  y-\-3z  =  19 

7.  3x-}-2 y—  z—  8  Determine  the  values  of  x,  y,  z. 

x  —  3y-\-2z  —  1 

8.  Add  El75x3  y2  and  —  x  t3x  y2. 

9.  For  reaping  thirty-six  acres  of  grain  three  days  more  would  have  been  required  if  one  acre 

less  per  day  bad  been  reaped.  Require  the  number  of  days  it  took  ? 

10.  x2-t  3x  =  10.  Determine  two  values  for  x. 
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Bookkeeping . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

Memoranda  — Ira  C.  Hall  of  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  dealer  in  hay  and  feed,  enters  into  the  following 
transactions  January  17,  1893:  (1)  Sold  L.  M.  Varney,  on  account,  1,380 pounds  of  hay  at90cents 
per  hundred,  and  16  bushels  of  oats  at  52  cents  per  bushel;  (2)  sold  to  E.  K.  Vaile,  for  cash,  860 
pounds  of  hay  at  90  cents  per  hundred;  January  19,  1893,  (3)  sold  to  M.  C.  Gould,  on  his  note  at 
30  days,  without  interest,  300  bushels  of  oats  at  48  cents  per  bushel;  (4)  paid  R.  C.  Hyatt  for 
31,860  pounds  of  hay  at  $15  per  ton,  by  check  on  Capitol  City  Bank  of  Albany;  (5)  paid  John 
Quinn  for  labor  $2.50;  January  20,  1893,  (6)  paid  gas  bill  for  store,  $4.28;  (7)  received  payment 

in  full  of  L.  M.  Varney’s  account  of  January  17  and  gave  receipt;  (8)  bought  1,000  bushels  of 

oats,  at  42  cents  per  bushel,  of  F.  V.  Weaver,  transferring  to  him  in  part  payment  M.  C.  Gould’s 
note,  the  balance  being  charged  to  account. 

1-2.  Rule  forms  of  day  book,  ledger  and  cash  book,  allowing  eight  lines  to  the  page  each. 

3.  Make  all  entries  required  by  memoranda  in  Ira  C.  Hall’s  day  book. 

4.  Make  all  entries  required  by  memoranda  in  Ira  C.  Hall’s  cash  book. 

5.  Post  entries  in  day  book  to  ledger. 

6.  Find  date  of  maturity  of  the  note  given  by  M.  C.  Gould. 

7.  Write  indorsement  required  upon  presentation  of  the  check  given  R.  C.  Hyatt  at  the  bank. 

8.  Write  receipt  noted  in  (7)  of  memoranda. 

9.  Write  indorsement  in  full  as  required  by  transaction  (8).  .  * 

10.  What  auxiliary  book  should  be  used  in  the  record  of  transactions  (3)  and  (8)?  Under 
what  title  should  the  entries  in  that  book  be  made  ? 

Wednesday,  p.  m. 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned'to  it : 

1.  Name  the  three  inalienable  rights  as  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2.  What  action  is  necessary  that  a  State  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  States  ? 

3.  Duties  or  customs  are  called  indirect  taxes.  Why  ? 

4.  (a)  WTho  are  qualified  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  ?  (6)  By  what  authority  is  this 

qualification  established  ? 

5.  What  authority  prohibits  a  State  from  making  treaties  ?  Why  ? 

6.  State  the  advantage  gained  by  having  Congress  regulate  the  standard  of  weights  and 

measures. 

7.  (a)  How  are  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  chosen  ?  (5)  State  the  number,  (c)  For 

how  long  a  term  are  they  chosen  ? 

8.  The  Vice-President,  when  presiding  over  the  United  States  Senate,  can  rote  only  in  case  of  a 

tie,  while  the  President  pro  tem.  can  vote  upon  all  questions.  Why  is  there  such  discrim 
ination  ? 

9.  Oregon  has  four  electoral  votes,  New  York  has  thirty-six.  Which,  according  to  population, 

has  the  greater  influence  in  electing  a  President  ?  Why  ? 

10.  What  authority  determines  the  number  of  (a)  United  States  Senators;  (6)  State  Senators  ? 

School  Law. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it : 

1.  If  school  be  taught  upon  a  legal  holiday  the  attendance  for  that  day  must  not  be  included 

in  the  aggregate  attendance,  nor  reported  to  the  school  commissioners.  Why  ? 

2.  When  ODly  is  a  school  commissioner  authorized  to  grant  a  temporary';license? 

3.  What  questions  only  can  be  legally  acted  upon  at  a  special  school  meeting? 

4.  State  the  length  of  term  for  which  each  of  the  following  certificates  respectively  must  be 

granted:  (a)  third  grade;  (5)  second  grade;  (c)  first  grade;  ( d )  State. 

5.  In  whom  is  vested  the  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  (a~)  for  teachers’  wages?  (6)  for 

a  site  for  a  school  house? 

6.  How  may  a  trustee  of  ~a  common  school  district  be  authorized  to  employ  a  teacher  within  a 

prohibited  degree  of  relationship? 

7.  What  qualifications  have  been  prescribed  for  admission  to  teachers’  training  classes  under 

the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction? 

8.  The  attendance  of  what  pupils  must  not  be  included  in  the  aggregate  attendance  as  the 

basis  for  the  apportionment  of  public  money  to  the  district? 
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9.  (a)  When  is  a  teacher  required  to  make  affidavit  to  the  correctness  of  the  school  register? 

(b)  why  does  the  law  make  such  affidavit  necessary? 

10.  Where  is  the  authority  to  adopt  text-books  vested;  (a)  for  use  in  a  union  school;  (6)  in  a 
common  school? 

Physics. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to*it: 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  illustrating  the  porosity  of  a  metal. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  capillary  attraction. 

3.  (a)  How  many  valves  are  necessary  in  a  common  lifting  pump?  (b)  In  which  direction  do 

they  open  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  tumbler  liableTo  break  when  partially  immersed  in  hot  water  ? 

5.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62^j  pounds.  What  is  the  pressure  upon  a  mill  dam  20  feet 

long  and  10  feet  high,  when  the  dam  is  just  full  of  water  ? 

6.  State  what  temperature  will  be  indicated  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  when  immersed  (a) 

in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  pounded  ice;  (6)  in  thawing  ice;  (c)  in  pure  water  boiling  at  sea 
level. 

7.  Why  is  a  flash  of  lightning  seen  before  the  accompanying  peal  of  thunder  is  heard  ? 

8.  Mention  in  order  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

9.  The  smoke  from  a  moving  steamboat  remains  directly  over  the  vessel.  What  is  the  rela¬ 

tive  direction  of  the  wind,  and  what  is  its  velocity  ? 

10.  The  toy  known  as  the  sucker  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  thick  leather,  to  the  center  of 

which  a  string  is  attached.  While  wet  the  sucker  is  pressed  upon  a  smooth,  flat  stone 
which  can  be  lifted  by  the  string.  What  causes  the  leather  to  adhere  to  the  stone  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  hasten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Name  two  kinds  of  attention. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  what  faculties  should  claim  the  special  attention  of  primary  teachers]? 

Why  ? 

3.  Write  in  order  of  importance,  acquiring  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  manners,  morals'and 

the  preservation  of  health . 

4.  Distinguish  between  “A  System  of  Education ”  and  “A  Method  of  Education.” 

5.  In  a  development  lesson,  how  should  the  maxim.  “  Ideas  before  Words,”  be  applied  ? 

6.  Why  is  the  word  method  in  teaching  primary  reading  called  the  “  Natural  Method  ? 

7.  Mention  the  chief  means  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  punishment. 

8.  What  should  pupils  be  taught  of  the  uses  of  a  dictionary  ? 

9.  Mention  three  advantages  arising  from  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic. 

10.  Briefly  outline  a  program  of  exercises  for  “  Arbor  Day.* 

Saturday,  April  1,  1893  — Second  and  Third  Grades. 

A.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  ir : 

1.  Define  (a)  subtraction;  (b)  reduction;  (c)  decimal.  Illustrate  each  definition  by  an 

example, 

2.  Divide  5-6  by  .0004  1-6. 

3.  Write  a  number  that  may  be  classified  as  concrete,  odd,  composite,  integral,  and  simple 

and  explain  why  it  may  be  so  classified. 

4.  Write  with  proper  symbols  or  abbreviations  (a)  nine  degrees,  ten  minutes  and  thirty 

seconds;  (b)  five  days,  twelve  hours,  nineteen  minutes;  (c)  the  ratio  of  one-third  to  five 
equals  the  ratio  of  two-fifths  to  six;  (<2)  the  cube  root  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
equals  the  second  power  of  three. 

5.  Reduce  (a)  2  pk.  4  qt.  to  the  decimal  of  a  bushel;  (b)  37-44a.  to  integers  of  low°r 

denominations. 

6.  A  note  of  $2C5  bearing  6£  interest,  given  Jure  17,  1891,  has  indorsed  upon  it  a  payment  of 

$100,  March  4,  1892.  Find  the  sum  due  on  the  note  November  1,  1892. 

7.  Divide  1  mi.  86  rd.  1  yd.  2[ft.  6  in.  by  23. 
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8.  If  a  grocer  sells  coffee  that  costs  him  26*4  cents  per  pound  in  New  York  and  32  cents  a 

hundred  for  freight  and  cartage,  for  36  cents  per  pound,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent  ? 

9.  Find  the  list  price  of  a  phaeton,  the  net  price  of  which,  after  deducting  trade  discounts  of 

25£  and  10£,  is  $108. 

10.  Find  the  diagonal  of  the  floor  of  a  room  18  feet  by  16  feet.  (Correct  to  two  decimal  places.) 

Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  and  define  three  of  the  natural  divisions  of  (a)  land;  (6)  water. 

2.  Distingu;sh  between  a  river  basin  and  a  lake  basin. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  standard  eastern  time  ? 

4.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  county  in  which  you  live,  giving  it3  name  and  the  names  of  the 

adjoining  counties. 

5.  Name  the  city  or  cities  located  in  the  following  counties  of  this  State:  (a)  Chautauqua;  (6) 

Oneida;  (c)  Broome;  (d)  Monroe;  (e)  Dutchess;  (/)  Kings;  Qg~)  Ulster;  (K)  Chemung. 

6.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  Iowa. 

7.  Name  (a)  the  two  great  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  (b)  the  river  which  is 

the  final  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 

8.  Name  (a)  the  sea  east  of  the  British  isles;  (6)  the  strait  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 

Mediterranean  sea;  (c)  the  loftiest  mountain  chain  in  the  world. 

9.  Name  (a)  the  sea  north  of  Persia;  (6)  the  gulf  south  of  Persia;  (c)  the  great  river  which 

flows  into  this  gulf  from  Turkey. 

10.  Give  the  shortest  water  route  from  Genoa  to  Calcutta. 

Civil  Gove'i'nment . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1 .  Distinguish  between  a  democracy  and  a  republic. 

2.  (a)  How  are  the  cabinet  officers  chosen?  (b)  What  is  the  u?e  of  cabinet  officers? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  executive  session  of  the  United  States  Senate? 

4.  (a)  By  what  means  may  the  mayor  check  the  action  of  the  common  council?  ( [b )  Name 

one  State  officer  and  one  United  States  officer  who  has  a  similar  power. 

5.  Name  one  duty  of  a  supervisor. 

6.  What  is  a  congressional  district? 

7 .  What  is  meant  by  a  person’s  giving  bail? 

8.  Name  a  representative  officer  of  the  town  and  city,  respectively,  that  are  identical  in  title. 

Drawing. 

Notes.— Twenty  credits  of  the  one  hundred  allowed  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

The  word  view ,  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position. 

1.  (a)  Define  and  (b)  illustrate  a  horizontal  line. 

2.  Make  a  border  having  for  the  unit  of  design  a  simple  geometric  figure.  Use  two  positions 

of  the  figure  arranged  alternately. 

3.  How  many  diameters  has  (a)  an  ellipse;  (b)  an  oval? 

4.  Develop  the  surface  (or  draw  the  pattern)  of  a  square  prism,  one-half  inch  by  one  inch. 

5  Name  the  primary  colors. 

6.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  cylinder  box  four  inches  deep  and  six  inches  across,  scale  one- 

sixth  inch  to  the  inch.  (Three  views.) 

7.  What  is  the  name  of  any  angle  less  than  ninety  degrees. 

8.  What  principle  of  decoration  is  violated  when  units  are  joined  by  points? 


p.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

Spring  Time. 

“  Personal  Registration.” 

A  Drive  in  the  Country. 

Country  Roads. 
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Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

•  Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  There  is  no  monument  that  a  man  can  raise  to  himself  so  durable  as  a  poem,  or  a  sound, 

2.  simple,  original  piece  of  prose.  His  literature  will  survive  and  he  will  live  in  it,  when  his  own 

3.  personality  becomes  vague.  Nothing  else  seems  to  last.  A  reputation  for  doing  something 

4.  is  very  often  shifted  from  the  supposed  actor  to  someone  else,  and  time,  and  the  document- 

5.  finding  historians  are  always  nibbling  away  reputations. —  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection: 

Notes. — 1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal  or 
subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized— the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 
adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order  :  class,  person,  number,  gender, 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  Its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 

transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense.  % 

1.  (a)  Give  the  subject  of  the  first  clause,  and  (5)  give  its  three  modifiers. 

2.  Give  (a)  the  subject  of  the  clause  found  in  line  3;  (6)  the  predicate.  What  does  the  clause 

modify  ? 

8.  Classify  as  a  part  of  the  verb,  (a)  to  last  (line  3);  (6)  doing  (fine  4).  State  the  grammatical 
use  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  monument  (line  1);  (6)  that  (line  1). 

5.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  poem  Qiue  1);  (6)  reputations  (line  6). 

6.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  belongs:  (a)  so  (line  1);  (b)  oion  (line 

3);  (c)  vague  (line  3);  (d)  else  (line  Z)\  (e)  supposed  (line  4). 

7.  Select  (a)  a  verb  in  the  potential  mode;  (6)  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

8.  Give  the  verb  He  (to  recline)  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  naming  the  tenses 

(Use  /as  the  subject  of  each.) 

9.  Illustrate  the  use  of  ivhat  (a)  as  a  pronoun;  (6)  as  an  interjection. 

10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  (a)  an  adverbial  clause;  (6)  an  adjective  clause. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  the  osseous  tissues  of  the  body. 

2.  Locate  the  perspiratory  glands,  and  mention  their  functions. 

3.  Define  and  explain  the  use  of  (a)  ligaments,  (6)  tendons, 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach. 

5.  Name  four  articles  of  food  containing  much  nitrogenous  matter. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  circulation? 

7.  Explain  physiologically  the  cause  of  pallor. 

8.  Describe  and  locate  (a)  the  larynx;  (6)  the  bronchial  tubes. 
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American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  to  it: 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Swedish  settlement  in  America,  in  1638,  as  to  (a)  location;  (6)  what 

other  colonists  claimed  the  territory  and  captured  the  settlement. 

2.  Locate  the  site  of  (a)  Fort  Duquesne;  (6)  Fort  William  Henry;  (c)  Port  Royal. 

3.  Mention  three  historical  incidents  in  the  life  of  Washington. 

4.  What  name  was  given  to  the  irregular  American  troops  who  fought  at  Lexington  and 

Concord,  and  why  so  called? 

5.  Marne  three  former  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

6.  Name  an  American  statesman  prominently  identified  with  each  of  the  following  measures: 

(a)  the  Missouri  Compromise;  ( b )  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  (cl  the  KansasJNebraska  Bill. 

7.  Give  particulars  of  the  first  battle  between  iron-clad  ships  as  to  (a)  location;  (6)  names  of 

vessels  engaged;  ( c)  the  peculiar  construction  of  each:  (cT)  the  result. 

8.  What  causes  led  to  the  Mexican  War  ? 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve 
and  one-half  credits  are  assigned: 

1.  What  important  political  question  affecting  the  United  States  is  being  agitated  in 

Canada? 

2.  Name  two  important  topics  discussed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 

his  annual  report? 

3.  Whom  has  President  Cleveland  nominated  to  be  ministers  to  France  and  to  Germany? 

4.  What  bill  proposing  a  radical  change  in  the  local  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of 

this  State  is  before  the  Legislature? 

5.  What  action  has  President  Cleveland  taken  on  the  Hawaiian  affairs? 

6.  What  has  the  Legislature  done  to  make  the  New  York  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  a  success? 

7.  "What  steamship  is  believed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea? 

8.  What  prominent  French  statesmen  died  recently? 

9.  What  is  the  absorbing  question  in  the  German  parliament  and  in  the  minds  of  the  German 

people? 

10.  What  interest  have  the  public  schools  of  this  State  in  May  5,  1893? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  teacher  to  study  children? 

2.  How  may  the  observing  powers  of  the  child  be  cultivated? 

3.  Give  two  reasons  in  favor  of  and  two  against  giving  prizes. 

4.  Mention  three  ways  of  promoting  regularity  in  attendance. 

5.  Upon  what  does  a  good  method  depend? 

6.  In  what  ways  may  knowledge  of  form  be  expressed? 

7.  State  your  questions  and  the  pupil's  probable  answers  in  teaching  nim  objectively  that  eight 

divided  by  two  equals  four. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  abstract  instruction. 


Saturday  May  6,  1893. — Second  and  Third  Grade. 


a.  M. 


Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Define  (a)  minuend;  (6)  evolution;  (c)  prime  number.  Illustrate  each  definition  by  an 

example. 

2.  If  of  the  value  of  a  piece  of  property  is  $389.50,  what  is  the  value  of  the  remainder? 

3  Find  three  exact  divisors  of  17.71,  and  give  the  quotient  each  will  produce. 

4.  Express  decimally  (a)  -yjj-j-  ;  (6)  - ;  (c)  9^-. 

5  95  ch.  81  1.  equals  how  many  rods,  feet,  and  inches  ? 
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Z.  In  what  time  will  $819  amount  to  $843.75  at  4 %  per  annum  ? 

7.  How  many  times  is  3  bu.  2  pks.  5  qts.  contained  in  62  bu.  5  qts.? 

S^In  a  spelling  contest  where  75  words  were  given,  6  contestants  spelled  74  words  each,  9 
spelled  73  words  each,  5  spelled  72  each,  and  13  spelled  70  each.  Find  the  average  per 
cent  of  standing  of  these  contestants. 

9.  Required  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $235,  given  for  4  months,  and  discounted  the  day  it  was 
made,  at  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

10.  A  bin  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  (?)  contains  90  bushels  of  grain.  Find  the  missing  dimension. 

Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  question  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Define  (a)  latitude;  (6)  longitude;  (c)  state  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  north  pole. 

2.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Montana  colder  than  that  of  the  State  of  Washington? 

8.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  Tennessee. 

4.  In  what  State  and  on  what  river  is  each  of  the  following  cities  located:  (a)  Rochester;  (6) 

Richmond:  (c)  Memphis;  (d)  Kansas  City;  (e)  Cincinnati? 

5.  Name  one  sea  and  two  channels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

6.  (a)  What  city  is  the  seaport  of  Paris?  (6)  Of  what  country  is  Hamburg  one  of  the  principal 

seaports? 

7.  Into  what  do  the  following  rivers  flow,  respectively:  Rhone?  Ganges?  Amazon? 

8  What  industries  in  Australia  are  of  most  importance?  Name  two. 

9.  Name  two  large  rivers  which  rise  in  New  York  and  flow  directly  into  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 

ocean. 

10.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  going  from  Baltimore  to  Mobile? 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  From  what  source  did  the  United  States  government  originally  derive  its  authority. 

2.  In  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  where  is  the  power 

of  prosecution  vested? 

3.  What  authority  determines  how  often  a  United  States  census  shall  be  taken?  How  often 

must  it  be  taken? 

4.  What  is  the  full  term  for  which  the  following  officers  are  respectively  elected:  United 

States  Senator?  State  Senator?  Governor? 

5.  How  does  the  United  States  Constitution  establish  domestic  tranquility? 

6.  How  is  the  Comptroller  of  this  State  chosen?  Superintendent  of  Public  Works? 

7  How  often  is  the  entire  Legislature  in  this  State  elected?  When  does  such  election  next 
occur? 

8.  What  is  the  age  qualification  for  President  of  the  United  States? 

Draiving. 

Notes. —  Twenty  credits  of  the  one  hundred  alloted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  foliowing  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
The  word  view  as  used  in  this  paper  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position. 

1 .  Develop  the  surface  (or  draw  the  pattern)  of  a  right-angled  triangular  prism,  any  size. 

2.  How  many  times  should  the  unit  be  repeated  when  a  pentagon  is  used  as  the  enclosing 

form? 

3.  Distinguish  between  a  curved  line  and  a  broken  line. 

4.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  cylinder  whose  length  is  twice  its  thickness,  placed  horizontally 

from  left  to  right,  any  scale.  (Three  views.) 

5.  Make  an  original  design  for  a  border,  using  two  different  modifications  of  the  kite  shaped 

unit  alternately. 

Name  five  forms  in  nature  of  which  the  ovoid  is  the  type  form, 

7.  When  is  a  design  symmetrical. 

8.  Represent  a  cone  suspended  vertically,  in  front  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eye. 
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Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

“  Observance  of  Arbor  Day.” 

“  A  Trip  to  the  World's  Fair.” 

“The  Naval  Review  in  New  York  Harbor.” 

“  Suggested  Changes  in  School  Laws.” 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  ref erence  to  three  points; 

1.  The  matter  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

8.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  the  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.) 


Grammar . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1  You’ve  rankled  the  heart  of  an  old  man  that  has  never  harmed  you  or  yours,  with  bitter 

2  feelings  toward  his  kind,  at  a  time  vhen  his  thoughts  should  be  on  a  better  world;  and 

3  you’ve  driven  him  to  wish  that  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  who  never  feast  on  the  blood  of 

4  their  own  families,  were  his  kindred  and  race;  and  now,  when  he  has  come  to  see  the  last 

5  brand  of  his  hut,  before  it  is  melted  into  ashes,  you  follow  him  up,  at  midnight,  like  hungry 

6  hounds  on  the  track  of  a  wcrn-cut  and  dying  deer.—  J.  Ftnnimore  Cooper. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection: 

Notices. —  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  prin¬ 
cipal  or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject[clauses;  (fe)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses; 

( d )  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

6.  In  naming  a.  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  — the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  o  bserve  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 

case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  cf  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive:  A  transitive 

verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb  observe  the  following  order:  Frincipal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 

transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special 
use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Thai  has  harmed  Cinel); 

(6)  When  thoughts  should  be  (line  2);  (c)  Beasts  uere  hindered  (lines  3  and  4) ;  (d)  Who 
feast  (lines  3  and  4) ;  (e)  You  follow  (line  6) .  » 

2.  Select  (a)  tw*o  adjective  phrases;  (5)  three  adverbial  phrases. 

3.  Give  the  mode  of  (a)  have  rankled  (line  1);  (6)  should  be  (line  2);  (c)  feast  (line  4). 

4.  Give  the  tense  of  (a)  has  harmed  (line  1);  (6)  should  be  (line  2);  (c)  xvere  Glue  4);  (d)  i$ 

melted  (line  5) ;  (e)  folloro  (line  6). 

5.  Select  and  classify  five  pronouns. 

6.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  beasts  Qine  3);  (6)  race  (line  4). 

7.  Decline  (a)  who  (line  3);  (t>)  it  (line  5). 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  bid  and  run,  including  the  present  participle. 

9.  Give  the  plural  of  (a)  mouthful;  (5)  merchantman;  (c)  talisman;  (d)  court-martial; 

(e)  analysis. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  (a)  following  the  veib  see  in  the  active  voice; 

(6)  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 
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Physiology  and  hygiene . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Describe  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

2.  Define  food. 

3.  Name  two  kinds  of  animal  food,  that  are  least  digestible. 

4.  Describe  the  capillaries. 

5.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration. 

6.  Name  two  kinds  of  nervous  tissue. 

7.  Which  part  of  the  eye  absorbs  the  superfluous  light  that  enters  it? 

8.  What  is  reflex  action? 

American  history. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  ci’edits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Give  facts  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  as  to  (a)  by  whom;  (6)  how  title  to 

lands  was  obtained;  (c)  the  location  of  the  first  settlement;  ( [d )  religious  beliefs  of  the 
settlers;  (e)  by  vhom  its  charter  was  granted. 

2.  (a)  What  was  the  final  decisive  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  war?  (If)  Who  were  the 

opposing  commanders,  British  and  French  respectively? 

3.  What  was  the  Stamp  Act?  By  what  legislative  body  was  it.  enacted? 

4.  Who  were  the  tories  of  the  revolution? 

5.  What  result  did  the  British  calculate  to  secure  Burgoyne’s  invasion? 

6.  Give  two  causes  of  the  War  of  1812. 

7.  Name  the  inter-colonial  wars  in  order  of  occurrence. 

8.  Name  three  prominent  statesmen  and  three  prominent  generals,  of  the  Confederacy. 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  whiGh  twelve  and 
one-half  credits  are  assigned: 

1.  What  island  has  been  visited  recently  by  severe  earthquakes  ? 

2.  Who  has  been  appointed  ambassador  to  England  from  this  country  ? 

3.  What  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  for  this  year  only  ?  Why  ? 

4.  What  international  question  affecting  the  United  States  is  under  the  consideration  of  an 

international  arbitration  commission  at  Paris  ? 

5.  What  event  changing  the  government  of  Servia  recently  took  place  in  that  country  ? 

6.  What  state  department  in  this  state  was  created  by  the  state  legislature  which  recently 

adjourned  ? 

7.  At  what  place  was  the  United  States1  flag  recently  taken  down  ?  Why  ? 

8.  In  what  European  country  have  serious  riots  lately  occurred  ?  What  led  to  them  ? 

9.  What  lineal  descendant  of  Columbus  is  in  this  country  ?  What  is  the  occasion  of  his  visit? 

10.  What  noted  African  explorer  is  reported  to  have  died  recently  in  that  country  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  three  conditions  essential  to  good  attention. 

2.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  an  object  lesson  ? 

3.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  fault-finding  with  a  pupil’s  lesson  and  criticising  it. 

4.  State  three  advantages  of  using  the  word  method,  in  teach  ng  primary  reading. 

5.  How  should  a  principle  of  science  be  taught  ? 

6.  Mention  a  practical  use  for  drawing,  as  developed  in  construction. 

7.  Illustrate  two  methods  of  finding  the  G.  C.  D.  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

8.  How  may  disorder  gt  nerally  be  avoided? 

Thursday,  Juke  8,  1893.— Second  and  Third  Grades. 

A.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it : 

1.  Define  (a)  involution;  (6)  common  factor;  (c)  proportion.  Illustrate  each  definition  by  an 

example. 

2.  9|xV|h-4|x{|-+|=? 

3.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5  da.  8  hr.  24  min.,  and  their  difference  is  22  hr.  Find  the 

greater  number. 
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4  Express  in  per  cents  the  vaiues  of  the 'following  numbers:  (a)  .00375;  ( b )  25;  (c) 

(d)  J/-. 

5.  A  watch  case  is  gold  and  ’alloy.  How  many  carats  flue  is  ? 

6.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  in  bank  discount,  in  which  the  proceeds,  rate  and  time  are  given, 

to  find  the  face  of  the  note. 

7.  In  the  proportion  8  ft.  :  46  ft.  : :  (  )  :  $115,  find  the  missing  term. 

8.  14  bu.  3  pk.  6  qt.  is  what  per  cent  of  539  bu.  ? 

9.  The  true  present  worth  of  a  debt  due  in  3  mo.  21  da.  and  discounted  at  the  rate  of  6 %  pe 

annum,  is  $175.80.  Find  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

10.  Required  the  cost  of  two  sticks  of  timber  each  18  ft.  by  1  ft.  2  in.  by  1  ft.  at  $22.50  per  M. 
board  measure. 

Geography . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  In  which  zone  are  degrees  of  longitude  longest  ?  Why  ? 

2.  Name  two  causes  for  the  growth  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

3.  What  effect  has  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  upon  the  climate  of  the  country  east  of  them? 

4.  Why  is  the  temperature  in  our  latitude  higher  in  July  than  in  December  ? 

5.  In  what  region  of  South  America  is  the  climate  hottest  ?  Why  ? 

6.  What  States  border  on  Mississippi  ? 

7.  Name  the  chain  of  eight  lakes  in  the  central  part  of  this  State,  in  order,  from  west  to  east. 

8.  Name  and  locate  two  Indian  reservations  in  this  State. 

9.  Name  the  countries  in  Europe  that  border  on  Russia. 

10.  Into  what  do  the  following  rivers  flow:  Danube  ?  Loire?  Bramaputra  ?  Indus?  Niger? 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  follow  ing  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it.:’ , 

1.  Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

2.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  how  long  a  time,  and  by  whom  may 

the  vacancy  be  filled? 

3.  In  a  city  government,  what  constitutes  (<x)  the  executive  department?  (6)  the  legislative^? 

4.  Name  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  county  clerk. 

5.  State  the  constitutional  qualifications  for  membership  iu  the  United  States  House  of 

Representatives  as  to  (a)  age;  (b)  citizenship,  (c)  residence. 

6.  What  is  intended  to  prevent  the  appointment,  by  the.  President,  of  unprincipled  or 

unqualified  men  to  positions  of  high  honor  and  trust? 

7.  What  member  of  the  cabinet  is  in  charge  of  (a)  matters  pertaining  to  the  awarding  of 

contracts  to  carry  the  mails?  ( b )  the  collection  of  duties  and  customs?  (c)  matters 
relating  to  census? 

8.  By  what  title  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  senate  known? 

Drawing. 

Notes. — Twenty  credits  of  the  one  hundred  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  h  is  ten  credits  assigned  to  it:  J 

The  word  view,  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  to  facts  of  form  and  position. 

1.  Name  and  illustrate  the  three  kinds  of  triangles,as  to  angles. 

2.  .How  many  and  what  kind  of  edges  has  a  cylinder? 

3.  In  what  direction  should  vertical  and  oblique  lines  be  drawn? 

4  Make  an  original  design  for  a  rosette,  using  a  pentagon  as  the  inclosing  figure. 

5.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  the  hemisphere  on  its  plane  face,  any  scale.  (Three’views.) 

6.  Name  five  fruits  of  which  the  ellipsoid  is  the  type. 

7.  What  is  understood  by  modification  of  a] unit. 

8.  Represent  a  right-angle  triangular  prism,  vertical,  with  the  broad  face  towards  you  below 

the  level  of  the  eye. 

.  P.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

“Our  Family  Horse.” 

“  What  Might  be  Saved  in  a  Year.” 

“The  Geary  Law.” 

“Vacation  Amusements.” 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with 'particular  reference  to  three 
points: 
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1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1  The  typical  Japanese  landscape  along  the  southern  shores  between  Kioto  and  Tokio  is 

2  distinctly  special  to  the  country;  more  so  than  the  hill  regions  which  remind  you  of  many 

3  other  wooded  and  mountainous  districts,  until  you  note  the  vegetation  closely.  Wide  flats  of 

4  land,  either  leveled  by  alluvial  action  or  carefully  laid  out  in  terrace,  along  the  whole  course 

5  of  a  valley,  are  seen  marked  off  in  regular  squares  and  oblongs  for  rice  and  other  moisture- 

6  loving  crops.— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes.  —  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subjective  ciause;  (6)  objective  clause;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case .  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun  state  the  agreemen5  with  its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive.  A  transi¬ 
tive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  tran¬ 
sitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use  of 
an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Landscape  is  special  (lines 
1  and  2);  (6)  which  remind  (line  2j;  (c)  yon  note  (line  3);  (d)  Flats  are  seen  (lines  4  and  5). 

2.  Give  five  modifiers  of  landscape  (line  1). 

3.  Give  four  modifiers  of  laid  (line  4). 

4.  Parse  (a)  until  (line  3);  (6)  off  (line  5). 

5.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  belongs:  (a)  more  (line  2);  (6)  so 
(line  2) ;  (c)  hill  (line  2) ;  (d)  along  (line  5) ;  (e)  other  (line  6) . 

6.  Select  (a)  three  participles;  (6)  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  regions  (line  2);  (6)  districts  (line  3). 

8.  Illustrate  the  use  of  that  (a)  as  a  relative  pronoun,  (6)  as  an  adjective;  (c)  as  a  con¬ 
junction. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  (a)  in  the  imperative  mode;  (6)  in  thedndicative 
mode. 

10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  clause  as  subject  of  a  verb. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.  • 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  How  are  bones  classified  in  respect  to  form  ? 

2.  Describe  and  locate  papillae. 

J.  Locate  the  pharynx. 

4.  What  is  chyle  ? 

5.  Mention  four  minerals  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

6.  Describe  the  lesser  circulation. 

7 .  What  is  (a)  hemorrhage  ?  (6)  coagulation  ? 

8.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  the  ear  ? 

95 
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American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to'it: 

1.  Upon  what  did  England  rest  her  first  claim  to  territory  in  America? 

2.  In  what  way  did  the  French  and  Indian  war  prepare  the  colonists  for  the  revolutionary  war  ? 
8.  Name  two  important  American  naval  victories  of  the  war  of  1812,  on  inland  waters. 

4.  Arrange,-  in  order  of  time,  the  following  battles  of  the  revolution,  and  tell  who  was  the 

American  commander  in  each:  Saratoga;  Camden;  Bunker  Hill;  Princeton. 

5.  Tell  how  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  at  Buffalo,  October  26,  1825,  was  announced  to  the 

people  of  New  York  city  and  intermediate  places. 

6.  Name  the  generals  of  the  civil  war  who  have  since  been  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

7.  What  was  the  principal  center  of  early  settlement  in  the  colonies  for  (a)  the  Huguenots  ? 

( b )  the  Catholics  ?  (c)  the  Presbyterians  ?  (d)  the  Episcopalians  ? 

8.  Mention  three  engagements  of  the  civil  war  inVhich'Farragut  was  conspicuous. 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  six,  to  each  of  which  sixteen'and 
two-thirds  credits  are  assigned. 

1.  What  moral  question  concerning  the  management  of  the  World’s  Fair  is  receiving  great 

attention  ? 

2.  What  representative  from  Spain  is  the  guest  of  this  country  ? 

8.  What  examinations  were  held  June  third,  at  the  county  seat  in  each  county  of  this  State  ? 

4.  What  is  the  “  Geary  Law  ?” 

5.  What  decision  has  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  relation  to  this  law  ? 

6.  What  names  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  “  Poet  Laureateship  ”  of  England  ? 

7.  Name  three  State  officers  to  be  elected  in  this  State  at  the  next  general  election  ? 

8.  Name  two  county  officers  to  be  elected  in  your  county  at  the  next  general  election  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1 .  Why  is  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  essential  to  successful  instruction  ? 

2.  In  a  well-prepared  object  lesson,  what  are  the  essentials  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  analytical  method  of  teaching  and  the  synthetic  method. 

4.  What  should  be  the  principal  object  of  the  teacher  during  the  first  day  of  school  ? 

5.  What  educational  principle  underlies  the  existing  relation  between  form  study  and  drawing  ? 

6.  How  can  three- fourths  be  divided  by  two-thirds  without  inverting  the  divisor  ? 

7.  Show  how  to  explain  why  the  tropic  and  polar  circles  are  located  where  they  are. 

8.  Mention  two  advantages  of  oral  recitations. 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1893  — Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Arithmetic. 

A.  M. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Reduce  the  fraction  |  to  its  lowest  terms. 

2.  Define  exact  divisor.  Find  two  exact  divisors  of 

3.  If  I  sow  11  bu.  2  pk.  4  qut.  of  wheat,  and 'raise  therefrom  215  bu.  2  qt.,  how  much  is  the 

average  yield  per  bushel  of  seed? 

4.  A  certain  number  is  composed  of  five  prime  factors,  two  of  which  are  equal  and  whose 

product  is  9,409  and  the  product  of  the  other  three  is  105.  Find  all  the  prime  factors. 

5.  C  and  D  together  own  921  acres  of  land,  of  which  C  owns  420  acres,  (a)  C’s  land  equals 

what  fractional  part  of  D’s?  (6)  D’s  land  is  what  per  cent  of  the  whole? 

6.  What  fractional  part  of  a  mile  is  3  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft.  6  in.? 

7.  A  merchant  closed  out  a  stock  of  cloaks  for  $311.04,  at  a  loss  of  28$.  Require  the  loss  by 

the  transaction. 

8  A  commission  merchant  sold  1,014  bushels  of  oats  at  41  cents  per  bushel,  paid  $33.74  freight 
charges,  and  retained  3 commission.  How  much  should  he  remit  to  the  consignor? 

9.  If  a  dealer  buys  stoves  at  a  discount  of  22$  from  list -price,  and  sells  them  at  list-price,  what 

is  his  per  cent  of  *gross  profit  on  the  investment? 

10.  If  the  interest  is  $12.57,  the  time  8  mo.  2  da.,  and  the  |rate  per  annum  what  is  the 
principal? 
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Geography . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1 .  Is  the  North  Pole  in  sunlight  or  is  it  in  darkness,  December  22?  Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  (a)  In  what  direction  is  London  from  the  North  Pole?  (6)  What  is  the  situation  of  all  places 

whose  true  time  agrees  with  that  of  New  York  city? 

3.  What  is  a  sea  as  distinguished  from  an  ocean? 

4.  (a)  If  a  person  should  sail  due  west  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  what  Asiatic  country 

would  he  arrive?  (6)  If  he  should  sail  due  east  from  the  same  Islands,  at  what  country 
in  North  America  would  he  arrive? 

5.  (a)  Where  is  Iceland?  (6)  In  which  Zone  does  it  mostly  lie?  (c)  In  which  Hemisphere? 

6.  (o)  What  mountain  system  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States?  (6)  Name  five  of  the 

ranges  which  belong  to  this  system. 

7.  (a)  Name  the  southern  cape  of  Nova  Scotia.  (6)  What  water  partially  separates  Nova 

Scotia  from  New  Brunswick? 

8.  In  traveling  from  New  York  city  to  Omaha  by  direct  line,  through  what  States  would  you 

pass? 

9.  (a)  Name  the  four  important  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Alps.  (6)  State  into  what  each'flows. 

10.  By  what  natural  water-way  would  you  sail  from  Oswego  to  St.  Louis?  Name  all  the  waters 

on  which  you  would  sail  in  going  by  natural  water-way  from  St.  Louis  to  Oswego. 

Civil  Government 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  State  two  objects  of  town  meeting. 

2.  How  may  a  collector  of  taxes  enforce  their  payment? 

3.  (a)  When  are  county  officers  chosen?  (6)  Name  the  county  officer  elected  for  the  longest 

term,  (c)  Name  the  county  officer  elected  for  the  shortest  term,  (d)  Give  length  cf 
term  of  each  of  these. 

4.  What  officers  compose  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers? 

5.  Wbat  authority  districts  the  State  into  (a)  senate  districts?  (b)  assembly  districts  in 

counties  having  more  than  one  assemblyman  ? 

6.  What  authority  is  there  for  saying  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  in  the  national 

government? 

7.  Does  the  United  States  Constitution  establish  justice  between  individuals,  or  between 

States,  or  between  both  individuals  and  States?  Explain  your  answer. 

8.  Distinguish  between  administrative  officers  and  appointive  officers  in  the  State  government. 

Draining. 

Note.— Twenty  credits  of  the  hundred  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
Use  compasses  for  drawing  circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler. 

The  Measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  oxe  inch  . 

1.  Define  drawing? 

2.  (a)  What  should  be  the  character  of  lines  used  to  represent  sharp  edges?  (b)  What  should 

be  the  character  of  lines  used  to  represent  dull  edges  ? 

3.  (a)  Does  the  circle  represent  the  solid  Dody  known  as  a  sphere?  (In  type  form.)  (6)  Why? 

(c)  Illustrate? 

4.  Upon  what  three  type  solids  may  all  study  of  form  be  based? 

5.  Draw  two  equilateral  triangles  within  a  circle  (radius  1"),  that  you  may  have  six  equal 

spaces  on  the  circumference. 

6.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  border  design  of  six  squares  one  inch  diameter,  placed  on  their 

diagonals  and  overlapping  half.  (6)  Haif  tint  the  back  ground. 

7.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  an  ink  bottle,  using  circular  plinth  as  base,  diameter  1J^",  altitude 

upper  edge  of  plinth  level  with  the  eye.  (6)  Place  vertical  shade  lines  to  indicate 
curved  surface. 

8.  (a)  Draw7  to  represent  a  square  prism  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  left  to  right,  front  and 

top  in  view7.  (6)  Repeat  and^modify  to  represent  a  plain  table. 


p.  M. 

Composition. 

■Write  a  composition  on  the  following  subjects: 
Adventures  of  the  Viking  Crew. 

The  Silver  Question. 

County  Fairs. 

Picnics. 
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Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three  points* 

1.  The  matter  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.) 


Grammar . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1  Montezuma  saw  his  advantage;  and,  while  he  stood  thus  confronted  with  his  awe-struck 

2  people,  he  seemed  to  recover  all  his  former  authority  and  confidence,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be 

3  still  a  king  With  a  calm  voice  easily  heard  over  the  silent  assembly,  he  is  said,  by  the 

4  Castillian  writers,  to  have  thus  addressed  them. —  W.  H.  Prescott. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection, 

Notes.—  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 


2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate, 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  li&e  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and 
clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verse. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement 
with  its  antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive;  a  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Select  five  clauses,  and  classify  them  as  principal  and  subordinate. 

2.  Give  three  modifiers  of  voice  (line  3)  and  state  to  what  part  of  speech  each  belongs. 

3.  Select  two  infiinitives. 

4.  Give  syntax  of  the  tsvo  participles  in  the  selection. 

5.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  confidence  Oine  2);  king  (line  3). 

6.  Select  seven  words  each  representing  a  different  part  of  speech.  Name  the  part  of  speech 

to  which  each  belongs. 

7.  Express  the  thought  of  the  last  sentence  changing  the  voice  of  the  leading. verb. 

8.  Name  five  adjectives  frequently  used  as  pronouns  (adjective  pronouns). 

9.  In  a  sentence  illustrate  the  use  of  (a)  a  verbal  noun;  (6)  an  abstract  noun. 

19.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  used  (a)  as  object  of  a  verb;  (6)  as  object  of  a 
preposition . 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Describe  the  process  by  which  nature  repairs  a  broken  bone. 

2.  Which  way  does  the  blood  flow,  toward  the  hand  or  shoulder,  in  (a)  the  arteries  of  the  arm; 

(6)  the  veins  of  the  arm? 

3.  What  are  condiments?  Name  three  in  common  use. 

4.  How  is  the  brain  protected  from  jars  produced  by  running  or  walking  ? 

6.  Through  what  organ  do  the  lungs  communicate  directly  with  the  external  air  ? 

6.  Give  the  technical  name  specially  applied  to  the  nerve  (a)  of  sight;  (6)  of  hearing:  (c)  of 

smell;  (d)  of  taste. 

7.  HovV  does  alcohol  affect  the  blood? 

8.  State  three  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  care  of  the  eye?  »  . 
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American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  three  explorers  who  made  discoveries  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  government. 

2.  State  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga. 

3.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  places  noted:  (a)  Fort  Frontenac;  (b)  St.  Augustine; 

(c)  Fort  Sumpter  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Mormons. 

5.  Tell  what  led  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland,  and  give  the  name  of  the  founder  of  kthe 

colony. 

6.  Mention  two  important  events  of  the  administration  of  President  Hayes. 

7.  What  led  to  *‘King  William's  War  ?  ” 

8.  State  facts  in  regard  to  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Philip  Livingston;  (6)  Robert  E.  Lee; 

(c)  William  H.  Seward;  (cZ)  George  Bancroft;  (e)  Horace  Greeley. 


Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve 
and  one-half  credits  are  ass  gned: 

1.  (a)  When  did  Congress  convene  in  extra  session  ?  (b)  Who  was  chosen  speaker  ? 

2.  Why  was  this  extra  session  called  ? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  loss  of  the  “  Victoria.” 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  Washington  June  9,  in  which  several 

employes  of  the  government  lost  their  lives. 

5.  What  noted  acted  died  in  June  ? 

6.  What  United  States  Senator  who  was  the  founder  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  died 

June  21 ? 

7.  What  explorer  recently  started  on  an  explora’ion  in  the  Arctic  regions  ? 

8.  (a)  What  recent  official  act  of  Governor  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  has  received  much 

discussion  ?  (b)  Of  Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois  ? 

9.  What  important  measure  recently  passed  the  German  Reichstag  ? 

10.  What  question  of  dispute  came  near  involving  France  and  Siam  in  a  war  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  study  of  methods  and  school  economy. 

2.  In  a  recitation  what  results  may  be  secured  by  asking  questions  ? 

3.  How  should  a  method  used  in  elementary  work  be  modified  for  use  in  advanced  work  ? 

4.  How  may  the  habit  of  attention  in  a  pupil  be  cultivated  ? 

5.  In  teaching  reading  which  should  be  used  first,  print  or  script  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  establishing  of  teachers’  training  classes. 

7.  What  limit  should  the  teacher  put  upon  the  number  of  studies  which  a  pupil  should  take  ? 

8.  What  should  be  the  principal  object  of  a  reading  lesson  (a)  primary  ;  (b)  advanced  ? 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  15  and  16,  1893  — First  Grade. 

TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

Arithmetic . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Express  each  of  the  following  by  signs:  (a)  the  ratio  of  seventeen  to  three  and  two-thirds ; 
(b)  ninety-seven  two-million-seventeenths  is  less  than  three  hundred  thousandths;  (c)  two 
thousand  forty  equals  eighty-four  plus  thirty-six,  multiplied  by  seventeen. 

2.  Give  the  test  of  exact  divisibility  of  a  number  (a)  by  4;  (b)  by  9;  (c)  by  25. 

3.  If  the  average  yield  per  bushel  of  seed  is  14  bu.  1  pk.,  how  much  is  the  yield  from  7  bu. 
3  pk.  2  qt.  ? 
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4.  A'has  60^  more  money  than  B .  What  per  ceDt  is  B’s  money  less  than  A’s? 

5.  Using  the  signs  in  their  true  mathematical  sense,  find  the  value  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  4x3+8x13-9+6x4=  ? 

(b)  4X3+8X13=9+6X4=  ? 

(c)  4X3+8X13— 9+6X4=  ? 

6.  Having  received  40%  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  farm  in  cash,  I  invested  05%  of  this 
amount  in  a  house  and  lot  worth  $1,690.  For  how  much  did  I  sell  my  farm? 

7.  Find  the  loss  on  twenty-six  shares  of  stock  bought  at  101  and  sold  at  87,  brokerage 
both  for  buying  and  selling. 

8.  The  exact  interest  on  a  certain  principal  from  May  23,  1893,  to  August  21,  1893,  at  0%  per 
annum  was  $2.59  1-5.  Find  the  principal. 

9.  A  note  for  $150,  given  for  90  days,  February  13,  1893,  was  discounted  at  a  Newburg  bank 
March  22,  1S93.  Find  (a)  the  maturity  of  the  note;  (6)  the  term  of  discount ^(c)  the  proceeds 
(360  day  method) . 

10.  Required  the  cost  of  18  2^-in.  planks  16  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide,  and  33  pieces  of 
2'  by  4"  scantling  15  feet  long,  at  $22  per  M,  board  measure. 


Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  a  hemisphere  and  on  it  represent  the  equator,  tropics,  and  polar 

circles,  marking  on  each  its  latitude, 

2.  How  many  degrees  is  the  earth's  axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit?  The  effect  produced 

by  this  inclination  determines  the  name  of  what  four  imaginary  circles  ? 

3.  What  conditions  render  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  productive 

portions  of  the  world? 

4.  What  mountain  system  of  South  America  corresponds  to  the  Appalachian  system  of  North 

America? 

5.  (a)  Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  west  of  the  Mississippi;  (6)  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount 

ains.  (c)  What  city  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad? 

6.  (a)  What  three  contiguous  States  contain  an  extensive  lead  district  ?  (6)  What  State 

contains  the  richest  quicksilver  mines  yet  discovered  ? 

7.  (a)  How  do  the  waters  of  Lake  George  reach  the  ocean  ?  (6)  Of  Chautauqua  lake  ? 

8.  What  two  rivers  on  the  border  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  ? 

9.  What  great  ocean  current  flows  past  the  western  coast  of  Northern  Europe  ?  Why  so 

called  ? 

10.  In  going  from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  Antwerp,  by  an  all-water  route,  through  what  waters 
would  you  pass  ? 


Drawing. 

Note.— Twenty  credits  of  the  100  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it.  Use 
compasses  for  drawing  circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler. 

The  measure  of  all  wore  shall  be  at  least  oxe  inch. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  colors  to  be  found  in  the  solar  spectrum  ?  (6)  Any  color  modified  by  white 

produces  what  ?  (c)  Any  colar  modified  by  black  produces  what  ?  (d)  Name  two 
neutrals  ?  (e)  What  is  a  color  scale  ?  (/)  What  is  the  key  in  a  color  scale. 

2.  What  value  has  the  eye  level  in  drawing  ? 

3.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  horizontal  ellipse,  transverse  (major)  axis,  two  and  one-half  inches, 

designare  the  center.  (6)  Repeat  and  modify  to  represent  a  wheel  having  eight  spokes, 
tire  one-quarter  inch  wide. 

4.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  cube  one  inch  in  diameter,  left  and  right  sides  in  view,  base  on  a 

level  with  the  eye.  (6)  Place  upon  the  cube  a  square  pyramid,  altitude  two  inches, 
diameter  one  inch,  (c)  Repeat  and  modify  to  represent  a  church  steeple,  (d)  From 
what  point  on  the  cube  should  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  be  measured  ? 
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5.  Draw  a  pattern  of  a  square  pyramid,  diameter  of  base  one  inch,  slant  side'two  inches. 

6.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  hemisphere  1  Yz  diameter,  placing  dimension  lines. 


Copy  and  conventionalize  the  above.  (No.  1.) 

8.  (a)  Represent  the  natural  appearance  of  a  lotus.  (6)  Either  draw  the  conventionalized 
lotus  or  make  a  drawing  to  represent  the  “  egg  and  dart  molding.” 


p.  M. 

Composition . 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

The  educational  value  of  the  World’s  fair. 

A  scene  in  a  harvest  field. 

A  summer  day. 

Recent  changes  in  educational  methods. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (85) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 


Grammar . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1  Blazon  Columbia’s  emblem, 

2  The  bounteous,  golden  corn  I 

3  Eons  ago,  of  the  great  sun’s  glow 

4  And  the  joy  of  the  earth,  ’t  was  born. 

5  From  Superior’s  shore  to  Chile, 

6  From  the  ocean  of  dawn  to  the  west, 

7  With  its  banners  of  green  and  tasseled  sheen 

8  It  sprang  at  the  sun’s  behest ; 
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9  And  by  the  dew  and  shower,  from  its  natal  hour, 

10  With  honey  and  wine 't  was  fed, 

11  Till  the  gods  were  fair  to  share  with  men 

12  T  he  perfect  feast  outspread : 

13  For  the  rarest  boon  to  the  land  they  loved 

14  Was  the  corn  so  rich  and  fair, 

15  Nor  star  nor  breeze  o’er  the  farthest  seas 

16  Could  fiDd  its  like  elsewhere. 

—Edna  Dean  Proctor. 


The  first  six  questionsTefer  to  the  above  selection . 

Notes.— 1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject]  clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  'In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and 
clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a'transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive:  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  tran¬ 
sitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use  of  an 
infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Select  and  classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  all  the  clauses. 

1.  Classify  five  modifiers  of  sprang  (line  8.) 

3.  Classify  four^modifiers  of  was  fed  (line  10). 

4.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  each  of  the  following:  (a)  to  share  (line  11);  (b)  outspread  Cine 

12).  Each  performs  the  office  of  what  part  of  speech  ? 

5.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  emblem  (line  1);  (by eons  (line  3);  (c)  corn  (line  2);  (d)  corn  (line  14). 

6.  Select  a  verb  (a)  in  the  indicative  mode;  (b)  in  the  potential  mode;  (c)  in  the  imperative 

mode. 

7.  Illustrate  the  use  of  an  infinitive  modifying  (a)  an  adjective;  (b)  a  verb;  (c)  an  adverb. 

8.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb  used  in  the  active  voice,  (b)  Express  the 

same  thought  using  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  (c)  State  what  changes  were  thus 
made  in  the  verb, 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  used  independently  (absoiute)  (a)  with  a  participle; 

(b)  by  direct  address. 

10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  when  used  to  introduce  (a)  an  adjective  clause;  (b)  an  adverbial  clause; 

(c)  an  objective  clause;  (d)  subject  clause. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  WTiat  one  of  the  essential  organic  food  principles  is  found  most  abundant  in  (a)  lean  beef; 

(b)  Indian  corn;  (c)  cream  ?  Name  two  necessary  inorganic  foods. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  tooth,  naming  and  locating  each  of  the  four  substances  of 

which  it  is  composed. 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  composition  of  blood,  (b)  Name  the  vessels  employed  in  carrying  the 

blood  through  the  system. 
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4.  Describe  the  lungs  as  to  (a)  location;  (6)  structure;  (c)  office. 

5  Give  number,  name  and  office  of  the  salivary  glands. 

6.  Muscles  are  said  to  be  voluntary  and  involuntary,  flexors  and  extensors.  Define  each  and 

give  an  example. 

7.  Name  five  fluids  with  which  the  food  is  mixed  during  the  progress  of  mastication  and 

digestion.  • 

8.  Give  name,  location  and  office  of  each  of  the  two  general  divisions  of  the  brain. 

9.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  spinal  column  and  number  of  bonesdn  each  division. 

10.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body?  By  what  mehns  is  it  regulated? 


Current  Topics. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  (a)  When  did  Congress  convene  in  extra  session?  Who, was  chosen  speaker? 

2.  Why  was  this  extra  session  of  Congress  called? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  loss  of  the  “Victoria.” 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  Washington  June  ninth,  in  which  several 

employes  of  the  government  lost  their  lives. 

5.  What  noted  actor  died  in  June? 

6.  What  United  States  Senator,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  great“institution  of  learning,  died 

June  twenty- first? 

7.  What  explorer  recently  started  on  an  exploration  in  the  Artie  regions? 

8.  (a)  What  recent  official  act  of  Governor  Tillnjan,  of  South  Carolina,  has  received  much  dis¬ 

cussion?  (6)  Of  Governor  Altgeld.  of  Illinois? 

9.  What  important  measure  recently  passed  the  German  Reichstag? 

10,  What  question  of  dispute  came  near  recently  involving  France'and_Siam  in  war? 


Wednesday,  a.  m. 

American  history. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  Give  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  American  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  coloniza¬ 

tion  of  America. 

2.  What  nations  at  different  times  owned  the  colony  of  New  York?  Give  brief  sketch  of]the 

successive  changes  in  ownership. 

3.  Give  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill?  Where  was  it  fought? 

4.  By  what  two  means  has  the  United  States  acquired  territory?  Give  an  instance  of  each. 

5.  What  was  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty? 

6.  For  what  purpose  was  the  electoral  commission  of  1877  organized?  Of  how  many  members 

was  it  composed,  and  from  what  bodies  were  they  chosen? 

7.  Name  three  important  battles  fought  in  New  Jersey  during  the  Revolution. 

8.  What  distinguished  American  divides  with  Thomas  Jefferson  the  honor  of  framing' the 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

9.  Name  (a)  three  American  poets;  (6)  three  American  historians. 

10.  Name  five  characteristics  of  the  American  people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  that 
largely  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  their  struggle  for  independence. 

Algebra . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  it: 

1.  Define  (a)  coefficient;  (6)  similar  terms;  (c)  radical  quantity. 

Find  the  numerical  value  of  of  the  following  expression,  in  which 
a=2;  6=4;  c=6;  d—S. 

J-j  [a+6Xc— 3d]  a— 2  (a6+c— d)  J- ’ 

3.  Factor  (a)  2.r2-(-9a;y-f-10^-; 

(6)  4a2+a6-562; 

(c)  6a2-fl8a6+1262. 


4.  Eliminate  by  substitution,  and  find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations: 


7+f=20; 


5.  What  fraction  is  that,  to  the  numerator  of  which  if  1  be  added,  the  fraction  will  be 
Tj-;  but  if  to  the  denominator  7  be  added,  the  fraction  will  be  4-. 
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6.  Find  the  square  root  of 

a-2f4a6+|+462+6+T1_. 

7 .  Eight  times  the  square  of  one  fourth  of  a  number,  plus  four  times  one-eighth  of  the  number 

is  36.  Find  the  number. 

8.  The  product  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is  650.  What  is  the  greater  namber? 

9.  Make  an  example  in  simultaneous  equations  containing  two  unknown  quantities. 

10  If  a  certain  number  be  subtracted  from  39,  and  the  remainder  be  multiplied  by  the  number, 
the  product  will  be  360.  What  is  the  number? 

Bookkeeping. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Define  (a)  resources;  (6)  inventory;  (c)  balance. 

2.  (a)  How  many  parties  are  necessary  to  a  promissory  note  ?  Give  the  technical  term 

applied  to  each.  (Jb')  Howjmany  are  necessary  to  a  draft  ?  Give  technical  terms  applied 
to  each. 

Memoranda.  —  C.  N.  Heminp,  real  estate  agent  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  rented  for  F.  K.  Goodyear 
a  house  on  Main  street  at  $450  per  annum,  and  another  on  Genesee  street  at  $375  per 
annum,  rent  in  each  case  payable  quarterly.  April  20,  1893,  Mr.  Heminp  paid  for  repairs 
on  Main  street  house,  $19.23;  May  31,  1893,  he  paid  sewer  tax  on  Genesee  street  house, 
$62  41;  June  29,  1893,  he  paid  school  tax  on  Main  street  house  $16  37  and  on  Genesee  street 
house  $13.64.  July  1,  1893,  he  made  a  quarterly  statement  to  Mr.  Goodyear  and  enclosed 
his  check  on  the  Geneva  National  Bank  for  the  balance,  aftei  deducting  his  commission  of 
b%.  July  3,  1893,  Mr.  Goodyear  returned  him  a  receipt  in  full. 

3.  Write  in  form  the  quarterly  statement. 

4.  Write  (a)  the  check  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  memoranda;  (b)  the  receipt. 

Memoranda.—  Everett  C.  May  &  Co  ,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  dealers  in  gents’,  furnishing 

goods,  sold  Charles  Maynard,  June  1,  1893,  a  straw  hat  at  $1  75;  2  dozen  lawn  ties  at  40 
cents  a  dozen;  6  pairs  of  hose  at  55  cents  a  pair;  9  collars  at  $3  a  dozen;  8  pairs  of  cuffs 
at  $4.80  a  dozen;  2  duck  vests  at  $3.50  each,  and  3  suits  of  silk  underwear  at  $6.75  a  suit. 
The  goods  were  charged  on  60  days’  time,  but  not  being  able  to  pay  the  account  when  due, 
Mr.  Maynard  gave  a  60-days’  bankable  note  with  Henry  Steele  as  endorser,  payable  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  settle  the  account. 

5.  Using  proper  abbreviations  and  form  make  the  bill  or  invoice,  from  May  &  Co.,  setting  forth 

the  facts  of  the  sale. 

6.  7.  Enter  the  account  in  the  day  book  of  May  &  Co.,  and  post  to  the  ledger. 

8.  Write  the  note  described  in  the  memoranda. 

9.  Rule  form  cf  cash  book,  make  three  entries  on  each  side,  and  balance  the  account. 

10.  (a)  How  is  the  net  present  worth  of  a  business  found  ?  (b)  The  net  gain  or  loss  ? 

p.  M. 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  In  what  two  features  of  the  National  Constitution  are  to  be  found  its  greatest  strength  ? 

2.  According  to  the  Constitution  what  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  towards  every  State  in 

respect  to  (a)  form  of  government  ?  (b)  Invasion  ?  (e)  Insurrection  ? 

3.  State  concisely  (a)  the  two  methods  of  proposing  amendments  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 

stitution;  (b)  the  two  methods  of  ratifying  such  amendments. 

4.  (a)  State  one  advantage  of  a  longer  term  office  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  than 

that  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  (b)  State  one  disadvantage  of  such  longer  term. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  salary  of  a  member  of  Congress  ?  (b)  What  authority  determines  the 

amount  of  such  compensation  ?  (c)  What  prevents  lavish  or  improper  pay  ? 

6.  According  to  the  State  Constitution,  when  do  the  political  and  the  legislative  year  begin  ? 

7  What  provision  does  the  State  Constitution  make  in  reference  to  (a)  the  manner  in  which 
money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  ?  (b)  As  to  the  limit  of  time  within  which 
paynn  nt  must  be  made  ? 

8.  Of  the  State  administrative  officers  (a)  which  one  may  be  suspended  by  the  Governor  ? 

(b)  When  ?  (c)  For  how  long  ? 

9.  The  State  Constitution  designates  what  county  officer  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  county  ? 

10.  State  the  qualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  office  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 

this  State. 
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School  Lav:. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it : 

1.  In  a  district  having  more  than  one  trustee,  what  procedure  is  necessary  to  legally  hire  a 
teacher? 

8.  Who  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner?  Who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  school 
commissioner? 

3.  Give  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  a  district  meeting  as  to  (a)  sex  ;  (6)  property. 

4.  What  is  the  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting  as  fixed  by  the  last  legislature? 

5  Name  three  provisions  of  the  “  Health  and  Decency  Act.” 

6.  What  authority  determines  the  number  of  hours  a  teacher  must  teach  daily?  What  is  the 

redress  for  abuse  of  such  authority  ? 

7.  When  is  a  teacher  qualified  to  contract  with  a  trustee  to  teach  a  school? 

8.  How  must  a  district  collector  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  supervisor  of  the  town 

the  public  money  apportioned  to  the  district? 

9.  Give  the  method  of  procedure  in  computing  the  aggregate  attendance  for  institute  week 

in  cases  where  the  institute  is  held  during  a  term  of  school. 

10.  Give  three  items  to  be  entered  in  the  school  register  bv  the  teacher,  and  which  are  a  part 
of  the  trustee’s  annual  report  to  the  school  commissioner. 

Physics. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Iron  ( a )  may  be  drawn  in'o  wire;  (6)  may  be  rolled  into  thin  sh°ets;  (c)  will  sustain  great 

weight.  What  specific  property  of  matter  is  illustrated  in  each  case? 

2.  In  what  does  the  phenomenon  called  “  heaving  ”  by  frost  consist? 

3.  What  is  a  complementary  color? 

4.  Describe  a  simple  galvanic  battery. 

5.  Explain  how  the  freezing  of  -water  in  a  cellar  has  prevented  the  freezing  of  vegetables  in 

the  same  cellar. 

6.  (a)  On  a  sharp  curve  on  a  railroad  track  which  rail  is  the  lower?  (6)  Why? 

7.  (a)  In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  how  is  it  separated  from  water?  (6)  What  property  of 

alcohol  renders  this  process  possible? 

8.  Define  and  illustrate  indestructibility. 

9.  A  rapidly  moving  railroad  train  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  application  of  the  brakes. 

Into  what  has  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  train  been  converted  ? 

10.  (a)  What  valves  are  necessary  for  an  air  pump?  (6)  Why  does  the  air  leave  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  three  essentials  to  success  in  teaching. 

2.  Why  should  a  teacher  sometimes  ask  a  class  questions  which  he  knows  the  class  can  not 

then  answer? 

8.  How  can  the  teacher  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  work  of  education? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  maxim  in  arithmetic,  “Processes  sh  uld  precede  rules.” 

5.  In  studying  a  spelling  lesson,  to  what  three  important  things  should  the  pupil  give 

attention? 

6.  At  what  two  things  do  we  aim  in  teaching  drawing  to  primary  classes? 

7.  State  the  advantages  to  the  school  of  a  pleasant  and  convenient  schoolhouse. 

8.  Illustrate  how  to  teach  the  extraction  of  square  root  by  the  inductive  method. 

9.  Give  three  advantages  that  may  be  secured>y  topical  recitations. 

10.  Mention  four  conditions  of  a  schoolroom  conducive  to  the  health  of  pupils. 

9 

Friday  and  Saturpay,  September  1  and  2,  1893.— First  Grade. 

FRIDAY  A.  M. 

CiviV  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one  half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  three  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  other  than  the  Speaker. 

2.  It  is  said  that  many  provisions  of  the  United"States  Constitution  are  the  result  of  a  compro¬ 

mise.  Mention,  in  substance,  two  of  such  provisions. 
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3.  “The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State.” 

Why  two  from  each  State  when  the  States  are  so  unequal  in  size  ? 

4.  If  the  Legislature  of  any  State  is  to  elect  a  Senator  in  Congress,  when  shall  such  election  be 

held  ?  How  shall  the  vote  be  taken  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  desirable  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  Senate  should  not  be  one  of  the 

members  of  that  body  ? 

6.  What  is  (a)  fillibuster  in  a  legislative  body  ?  (6)  gerrymander  ? 

7.  When  do  we  next  elect  (a)  an  entire  legislature  ?  (6)  Governor  ? 

8.  By  what  authority  is  the  location  or  change  of  location  of  the  county  seat  determined  ? 


Drawing. 

Noth.— Twenty  credits  of  the  one  hundred  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it.  Use 
compasses  for  drawing  circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler. 

The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 


Copy  figure  and  write  in  each  angle 
acute  angle,  and  O  for  obtuse  angle. 


(to  name  it)  R  for  right  angle,  A  for 


2.  (a)  Illustrate  a  line  tangent  to  a  circle.  (5)  Illustrate  a  line  secant  to  a  circle,  (c)  To  what 

are  leaf  stems  tangent? 

3.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  cone  in  a  horizontal  position  from  left  to  right,  slightly  to  the  right 

of  the  eye.  (6)  Repeat  and  modify  to  represent  a  funnel? 

4.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  sphere.  (6)  Repeat  and  modify  to  represent  a  bunch  containing 

three  cherries,  stems  to  be  joined. 

5.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  crayon  box  without  cover,  measure  optional,  but  proportions  to 

be  kept. 

6.  Draw  two  concentric  circles  — one  diameter  to  measure  in. 

7.  Define  the  word  "-field  ”  in  design? 

8.  (a)  What  is  a  spiral  curve?  (6)  Illustrate  by  drawing  a  border  design. 


P.  M. 

American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  three  famous  foreigners  who  assisted  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution  and  state  the 

nationality  of  each. 

2.  State  the  cause  for  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Seminoles  in  1817. 

3.  Name  (a)  one  great  orator;  (6)  one  philosopher;  (c)  one  distinguished  theologian  of  colonial 

times. 

4.  (a)  Tell  how  many  voyages  Columbus  made  to  America  and  (6)  give  a  brief  description  of 

his  last  voyage. 

5.  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders?  What  arts  did  they  seem  to  understand? 

6.  Describe  the  dress  and  the  church  customs  of  the  people  of  early  New  England. 

7.  Mention  two  importantfevents  of  Grant’s  administration. 

8.  (a)  In  what  year  did  the  Civil  War  begin?  ( b )  How  long  did  it  last?  (c)  What  States  passed 

ordinances  of  secession? 
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Current  Topics. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  What  direct  recommendation  did  the  Presidtnt  make  in  his  message  to  the  extra  session  of 

Congress  which  convened  August  seventh? 

2.  Name  two  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  Congress,  and  two  who  are  opposed? 

3.  What  United  States  Supreme  Court  judge  died  in  July  last? 

4.  Whom  did  President  Cleveland  appoint  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York? 

5.  What  two  important  railroads  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers? 

6.  What  question  of  dispute  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  was  recently  settled? 

7.  In  what  manner  was  the  above  question  settled? 

8.  What  institution  is  to  be  investigated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  charges  of  allleged 

cruelty  on  the  part  of  its  superintendent? 

9.  Name  two  State  officers  to  be  elected  in  this  State  in  November. 

10.  What  legislative  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the  next  election  in  this  State? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Give  reasons  why  teachers’ courses  of  reading  should  include  (a)  educational  papers;  (6) 

psychology:  (c)  good  newspapers. 

2.  What  mental  faculties  of  the  child  should  be  specially  cultivated  in  primary  grades? 

3.  Why  should  physical,  as  well  as  mental  culture,  be  given  in  all  schools? 

4.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  best  devices  for  teaching  color  ? 

5.  State  the  two  most  important  objects  in  view  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

•  6.  Give  your  plan  for  ventilating  a  school-room. 

7.  How  early  in  the  school  course  should  the  diacritical  marks  be  taught?  Give  two  reasons 

for  your  answer. 

8.  In  advanced  written  spelling  who  should  do  the  marking?  How? 

Saturday,  a.  m. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Write  in  (a)  the  Arabic  notation,  ( b )  the  Roman,  (c)  in  words  —  two  units  of  the  sixth  order, 

five  of  the  fifth  and  five  of  the  second. 

2.  How  many  miles  of  road,  three  rods  wide,  will  contain  8  acres  of  land . 

3.  A  floor  16  ft.  8  in  by  14  ft.  2  in  is  to  be  laid  with  square  tiles.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the 

largest  tiles  that  can  be  used  without  cutting  or  fitting. 

4.  The  running  time  of  the  Empire  State  express  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  8  h.  30  min.,  and 

the  distance  is  440  miles.  If  stops  of  five  minutes  each  are  made  at  Albany,  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Rochester,  what  is  the  average  spaed  per  hour? 

5.  A  cooper  paid  $78.32  for  16,488  barrel  staves.  Required  the  price  per  M. 

6.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  940.  The  first  number  equals  -|-  of  the  second,  and  the  second 

equals  TO  of  the  third.  Find  the  number. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  weight,  expressed  in  avoirdupois  pounds,  between  100  pounds  Troy 

and  100  pounds  avoirdupois? 

8.  An  importer  receives  an  invoice  of  kid  gloves  billed  at  $680,  pays  a  duty  of  50$  ad  valorem, 

and  sells  them  at  an  advance  of  33^$  on  their  gross  cost  to  him.  How  does  the  price  paid 
by  the  purchaser  compare  with  the  exporter’s  price? 

9.  R  purchased  a  house  and  lot  for  $3,300,  paid  $975  for  repairs,  and  now  rents  the  premises  for 

$30  a  month.  If  he  expends  annually  for  taxes  $48  70  and  for  incidental  repairs  $35,  what 
is  his  per  cent  of  annual  income  on  his  investment? 

10.  Find  the  sum  due  September  2,  1893,  on  a  note  for  $147.33  and  interest  at  4%  per  annum, 
given  January  13,  i  893. 

Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Compare  distance  in  miles  of  15  degrees  north  wi*h  that  of  15  degrees  west  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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2.  (a)  In  which  zone  does  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  fall?  (6)  ‘Which  zone  contains  the 

greatest  number  of  islands? 

3.  Define  the  term  capital. 

4.  (a)  What  great  group  of  islands  between  North  America  and  South  America?  (6)  What 

islands  immediately  south  of  Behring  sea? 

5.  What  lands  are  separated  and  what  waters  are  connected  by  the  following  straits: 

(a)  Dardanells;  (0)  Dover;  (c)  Malacca. 

6.  In  what  direction  is  Havana  from  (a)  Chicago?  (6)  Boston?  (c)  City  of  Mexico? 

7.  (a)  Name  the  metropolis  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio?  (£>)  Name  the  largest  city  of  the  St. 

Lawrence  basin. 

8.  Name  and  describe  the  three  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  river. 

9.  Name  three  empires  of  Europe  and  state  what  kind  of  monarchy  each  is. 

10.  What  three  seas  and  what  two  mountain  ranges  lie  between  Europe  and  Asia? 


Orthography . 


1. 

efficiency. 

26. 

municipal . 

2. 

occurrence. 

27. 

accountant. 

3. 

guitar. 

28. 

prevalence. 

4. 

parasol. 

29. 

hesitancy. 

5. 

recital. 

30. 

external. 

6. 

intercede. 

31. 

abstinence. 

7. 

palatial. 

82. 

celery. 

8. 

Horace . 

33.  internally. 

9. 

naught. 

34. 

gizzard . 

10. 

phrase. 

35. 

quarrel. 

11. 

European . 

86. 

paradise. 

12. 

apprise. 

37. 

dirge. 

13. 

grandeur. 

38. 

liniment. 

14. 

begging. 

39. 

Connecticut. 

15. 

frigid. 

40. 

nuisance. 

16. 

partisan. 

41. 

indicative. 

17. 

sieve. 

42. 

perceive. 

18. 

itinerant. 

43. 

massacre. 

19. 

privilege. 

44. 

separate. 

21. 

dedicate. 

4o. 

flannel. 

21. 

noticeable. 

46. 

stencil. 

22. 

Schoharie. 

47. 

menagerie. 

23. 

idolatry. 

48. 

implicit. 

24. 

piracy. 

49. 

passable. 

25. 

British. 

50. 

assailant. 

p.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  newspaper  as  an  educator. 

2.  A  thunder  shower. 

3.  A  trip  for  water  lilies. 

4.  The  old  homestead. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

8.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 
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Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

(1)  Heaven  is  not  gained  by  a  single  b^und ; 

(2)  But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 

(3)  From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

(4)  And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

(5)  I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true: 

(6)  That  a  noble  d-^ed  is  a  step  towards  God  — 

(7)  Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

(8)  To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

J.  G.  Holland. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection: 

Notes.  —  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 

clauses;  id)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4 .  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase . 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  part 

of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases 
and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  a  'tides  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 

of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 

case  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  ante  edent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz  ,  transitive  and  intransitive:  A  transitive 

verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  'he  following  ord~r:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 

transitive  or  intransitive,  voic^.  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement  ;  give  the  special 
use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense.  1 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  clauses:  (a)  We  build  (line  2);  (6)  We  rise  (line  2); 

(c)  We  mount  (line  4);  (d)  I  count  (line  5);  (<?)  Deed  is  a  step  (line  6). 

2.  Give  three  modifiers  of  thing  (line  5). 

3.  Give  three  modifiers  of  lifting  (Sine  7). 

4.  Select  (a)  a  participle;  (6)  an  infinitive. 

5.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  the  first  round  (line  4);  (6)  step  (line  6). 

6.  Select  (a)  three  conjunctions;  (6)  two  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree;  (c)  an  adjec¬ 

tive  phras  * .  (See  ncte  4.) 

7.  Give  syntax  of  by  (tine  2);  (b)  to  (line  3). 

8.  Name  (a)  two  collective  nouns  ( b )  three  adjectives  that  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause  and  adverbial  phrase. 

10.  The  predicate  consists  of  a  copula  and  attribute.  Illu-trate  the  use  of  (a)  a  noun,  (6)  a 

pronoun,  and  (c)  an  adjective,  each  used  as  an  attribute. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Name  the  two  cavities  of  the  trunk  and  mention  the  principal  organs  contained  in  ea<-h. 

2.  What  is  a  stimulant  ?  A  narcotic  ?  Give  an  example  of  each. 

3.  Name  all  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  ball. 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  :  fracture,  dislocation,  sprain. 

5.  What  general  rules  should  be  observed  in  eating,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved  ? 

0.  Describe  the  heart,  naming  its  different  parts  and  their  functions. 

7.  Name  three  uses  of  the  bones. 

8.  Name  two  offices  performed  by  the  blood. 
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Friday  and  Saturday,  October  6  and  7,  1893— Second  and  Third  Grades. 

FRIDAY,  A.  M. 

Civil  Government . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1. r  By  what  authority  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  fixed  ? 

2.  In'special  or  extra  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  what  subjects  may  be  considered  ? 

3.  Name  two  emoluments  of  the  Governor  as  stated  in  the  Constitution, 

4.  What  is  (a)  the  least  and  (b)  the  greatest  penalty  which  Congress  may  impose  upon  an 

officer  who  shall  have  been  impeached  and  convicted  ? 

5.  (a)  When  does  each  new  Congress  come  into  existence?  (6)  When  will  the  present 

Congress  expire  ? 

G.  In  Congress  “  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own^members.”  Why  ? 

7.  Senators  and  representatives  of  Congress  are  priviledged  from  arrest  during  attendance  at 

any  session,  except  in  three  C3ses.  Name  two  of  these  cases. 

8.  (a)  What  minimunTsalary  is  by  law  fixed  for  school  Commissioners  ?  (6)  What  minimum 

sum  is  allowed  them  for  expenses  ?  (c)  By  what  authority  may  this  be  increased  without 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  ? 

Drawing. 

Note. —  Twenty  credits  of^the  one  hundred  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  Credits  assigned  to  it.  Use 
compasses  for  drawing  circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler. 

The  measure  of  alTwork  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  What  color  is  complementary  to  red?s 

2.  (a)  Draw  a  square,  diameter  one  and  seven-eighths  inches.  (6)  Repeat  and  draw- diagonals 

and  diameters,  and  designate  each. 

3.  Divide  an  equilateral  triangle  2J4"  base,  into  three  obtuse  angled  triangles. 

4.  (a)  How  manyT  degrees  in  a  quadrant?  Illustrate.  (7>)  How  many  degrees  in  a  sextant? 

Illustrate.  ( c)  How  many  degrees  in  an  octant?  Illustrate. 

5.  (a)  In  a  working  drawing  what  line  is  used  for  the  ceater  line?  Illustrate,  (ft)  What  line  is 

used  to  connect  views?  Illustrate. 

6.  Diaw  a  pattern  of  a  cylinder  and  give  dimensions  in  full.  Diameter  1",  altitude  2". 

7.  Draw  to  represent  a  cylindrical  pail,  in  am  upright  position  below  the  eye,  handle  to  be  in 

any  position  above  the  top'of  pail. 

p.  M. 

American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  State  what  you  can  of  John  Locke's  “Grand  Model  ”. 

2.  Why  is  the  State  of  Florida  so-called,? 

3.  What  battle  was  fought  a^ter  peace  had  beeu  declared  ? 

4.  (a)  \Vhat  generals  were’.killed  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  (6)  what  were  their  dying  words? 

5.  Who  was  called  the  “  Father  of  the  Revolution  ”  ? 

6.  Name  five  cities,  each  of  which,  for  a  brief  time,  has  been  the  National  Capital  ? 

7.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner  ”  written  ? 

8.  What  events  are  suggested  by  the  following  dates:  (a;  1775;  (6)  1789;  (c)  1800;  (d)  1848; 

(e)  1863;  if)  1861-65  ? 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve  and 
one-half  credits  will  be  given: 

1.  What  anniversary'  was  observed  at  Washington,  September  18,  1S93. 

2.  (a)  What  was  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
(i>)  In  the  House  of  Lords? 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  Wilson  Silver-repeal  Bill  iu'tlie  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  ? 

4.  What  government  possession  was  recently  opened  for  settlement  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  elected  this  year  ? 

6.  Whom  did  President  Cleveland  appoint  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  to  succeed  the  late  Justice  Blatchford  ? 

7.  What  South  American  government  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ? 

8.  "What  city  of  that  government  was  bombarded  ? 
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9.  Give  brief  description  of  a  recent  railroad  disaster. 

10.  Give  brief  description  of  a  recent  attempt  of  train  robbery. 

11.  What  school  officers  are  to  be  chosen  in  this  state  at  the  next  general  election  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1 .  In  cases  of  inattention,  name  three  possible  causes,  one  or  more  of  which  may  account  for 

such  inattention. 

2.  Why  should  teachers  not  attempt  to  require  prolonged  attention  on  the  part  of  young 

pupils  ? 

3.  Name  the  pi'oper  order  of  procedure  in  giving  object  lessons. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  senses  through  which  we  gain  sense  perception,  (5)  Give  an  illustration  of 

the  use  of  one  sense  to  verify  another. 

5.  Should  young  pupils  be  long  drilled  on  principles  and  the  analysis  of  the  forms  of  letters 

before  writing  ?  Why  ?  • 

0.  What  is  the  object  of  original  examples  in  arithmetic  ? 

7.  Name  three  objects  of  school  punishment. 

8.  Show  two  methods  of  teaching  least  common  multiple.  Use  the  numbers  48  and  72. 

SATURDAY,  A.  M. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Using  proper  symbols  or  abbreviations,  write  (a)  a  number  containing  all  the  denomina¬ 

tions  of  Troy  weight;  (6)  a  number  containing  all  the  denominations  of  the  table  of 
English  money;  (c)  a  number  containing  all  the  denominations  of  square  measure. 

2.  Give  all  the  arithmetical  classifications  applicable  to  the  number  824. 

3.  At  §38.50  per  ton  for  steel  ra;Is,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  rails  weighing  80  pounds  to  the  yard, 

for  90  miles  of  track  ? 

4.  8x3+8  — (13— 4) X (19  — 15)  =  (18  -  10)x7—  (?)  — 33x3.  Find  the  missing  number  in  the 

equation. 

5.  Reports  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  three  manufacturing  establishments,  show 

that  in  one  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  262  operatives  was  §12  85;  in  another,  to  355 
operatives,  S13.84,  and  in  the  third,  to  128  operatives,  §15.11.  Find  the  average  weekly 
wages  for  all  three  establishments. 

6.  Two  highway  districts  buy  a  road  machine  for  §285,  and  pay  the  freight  from  the  manu¬ 

factory,  one  district  paying  3-7  and  the  other  4-7  of  the  entire  cost.  The  cost  to  the  first 
district  being  §127.50,  how  much  was  charged  for  freight  ? 

7.  Reduce  3  pk.  7  qt  1  pt.  to  the  decimal  of  a  bushel. 

8.  If  a  jeweler  mark  goods  50  per  cent  above  cost,  what  discount  from  marked  price  can  he 

give  a  customer,  and  still  make  33  1-3  per  cent  profit  ? 

9.  If  Tennesee  6  per  cent  bonds  are  selling  at  87,  how  much  money  must  be  invested  in  them  to 

secure  an  annual  income  of  §750  ? 

10.  Find  the  face  of  a  note  given  for  2  months  without  interest,  and  discounted  the  day  it  was 

made  at  a  bank  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  the  proceeds  being  §97. 

Geography. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Compare  the  length  of  the  Arctic  circle  with  that  of  the  50th  parallel  (a)  in  degrees;  (6)  in 

miles. 

2.  (a)  When,  approximately,  are  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  length  at  all  places  on  the 

earth?  (6)  Give  position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  same  circle  at  such  times. 

3.  (a)  Mention  four  large  rivers  of  the  United  States  wThich  flow  north.  (6)  name  the  water¬ 

shed  of  each . 

4.  State  three  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Buffalo. 

5.  (a)  Through  what  lake  does  the  Rhine  flow?  (6)  The  Rhone? 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  place  in  which  each  of  the  following  is  situated  :  (a)  Harvard  Univer¬ 

sity;  (6)  Yale  University;  (c)  Columbia  University;  (d)  Princeton  College;  (e)  Cornell 
University. 

7.  In  round  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  (a)  w'hat  is  the  population  of  the  United 

States;  (6)  of  the  State  of  New'  York;  (c)  which  State  ranks  next  to  New'  York  in 
population? 
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8.  To  what  system  of  mountains  do  the  Catskills  belong?  What  large  rivers  wholly  of  this 

State  break  through  that  system? 

9.  What  great  river  flows  from  equatorial  Africa  into  the  Mediterranean?  Name  two  of  its 

principal  tributaries. 

10.  Name  the  waters  on  which  you  would  sail  in  going  by  water  over  the  most  direct  all-water 
route,  from  Albany  to  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 


Orthography. 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it: 


1.  florid. 

26.  pageant. 

2.  obtuse. 

27.  rocky. 

3.  pocket. 

28.  Champlain. 

4.  scholar. 

29.  rarefy. 

,5.  abundance. 

30.  integral. 

6.  movable. 

31.  legacy. 

7.  perish. 

32.  grievance. 

8.  tantalize. 

33.  picnic. 

9.  vase. 

34.  motor. 

10.  criticise. 

35.  artillery 

11.  pavilion. 

36.  Jamaica. 

12.  Susquehanna. 

37.  fountain. 

13.  geyser. 

38.  parcel. 

14.  lettuce. 

39.  forgotten. 

15.  elapse. 

40  existence. 

16.  plaintiff. 

41.  iuterspersj. 

17.  slimy. 

42  bagged. 

18.  catarrh. 

43.  hammer. 

19  inherent. 

44.  changeable. 

20.  relieving. 

45.  gorgeous. 

21.  fallacy. 

46.  cellar. 

22.  prairie. 

47.  palisade. 

23.  scythe. 

48.  Illinois. 

24.  pedigree. 

49  refusal. 

25.  Elizabeth. 

50.  Cattaraugus. 

p.  M. 

Composition. 

Write  a  c;  mposition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Method  in  Daily  Life. 

2  How  I  Use  my  Library. 

3.  My  Early  Home. 

4.  Recent  Disasters  by  Storm. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points : 

1.  Tbe  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 

appearance  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations  ) 

Grammar. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  his  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

(1)  Hurrah  !  liorrah  for  Sheridan  ! 

•  (2)  Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  horse  and  man  ! 

(3)  And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high 

(4)  Under  the  dome  of  the  Un'on  sky. 

(5)  The  American  soldier’s  Temple  of  Fame, 

(6)  There  with  the  glorious  general’s  name. 

(7)  Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright, 

(8)  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day, 

(9)  By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 

(10)  From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away  !” 

—  T.  B.  Read. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
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Notes.— 1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal  or 
subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses; 

( d )  adverbial  clauses. 

8.  In  naming  a  clause  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  nan  e  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and 
clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 
adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb.* 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case .  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive:  A  transitive 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Select  four  clauses  and  classify  them  as  princ 'pal  or  subordinate. 

2.  Give  three  modifiers  of  carrying  (line  9) . 

8.  Give  three  modifiers  of  he  said  (line  7). 

4.  Select  and  classify  eight  words  representing  a  different  part  of  speech. 

5.  What  is  carrying  (line  9)?  Give  its  grammatical  construction. 

6.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  Temple  (line  5);  (6)  steed  (line  8);  (c)  miles  (line  10). 

7.  Select  two  verbs  in  the  passive  voice. 

8.  Name  (a)  six  simple  personal  pronouns;  (6)  four  relative  pronouns. 

9  Give  the  plural  of  the  verb  bring  in  the  six  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  passive  voice, 
using  the  pronoun  we  as  subject 

10.  Write  in  a  sentence  or  sentences  two  infinitives,  each  having  a  different  grammatical  use, 
and  state  the  grammatical  relation  of  each. 

Phijsiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  twelve  and  one-half  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  (a)  Name  two  kinds  of  matter  entering  into  the  composition  of  bone;  (6)  give  a  property 

peculiar  to  each;  (c)  state  the  time  of  life  at  which  each  predominates. 

2.  Name  three  offices  of  the  muscles. 

3.  Distinguish  between  skin  and  mucous  membrane  (a)  as  to  general  appearance;  (6)  as  to 

situation . 

4.  W'hat  is  respiration  ?  Perspiration  ? 

5.  Name  the  special  senses,  and  tell  which  have  organs  protected  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 

face. 

6.  Give  location  of  (a)  salivary  glands;  (6)  lachrymal  glands;  (c)  sebaceous  glands;  (d)  per¬ 

spiratory  glands;  (e)  lymphatic  glands. 

7.  TVould  you  encourage  a  young  child  learning  to  walk  to  stand  for  a  long  time  on  its  feet  ? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  State  how  a  fire  burning  in  a  close  room  produces  changes  in  the  air  similar  to  the  effect 

produced  by  breathing  the  air. 

Special  Examinations. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  December  1st  and  2d,  1893  — Second  and  Third  Grades. 

FRIDAY  — A.  M. 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  How  are  (a)  the  senate  and  (6)  the  assembly  districts  in  this  State  designated  ? 
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2.  (a)  What  authority  fixes  the  number  of  assemblymen  to  which  each  county  shall  be  enti¬ 

tled  ?  (6)  What  authority  fixes  the  boundaries  of  assembly  districts  where  there  are 
more  than  one  district  in  a  county  ? 

3.  What  constitutes  a  court  of  impeachment  in  this  State  ? 

4.  What  advantage  to  legislation  is  secured  by  dividing  the  entire  legislative  body  into 

committees  ? 

Name  two  respects  in  which  the  “  more  perfect  union  ”  of  the  States  under  a  national 
government  is  invaluable  to  the  whole  country. 

6.  Name  two  respects  in  which  the  formation  of  a  National  Government  would  tend  “to 

establish  justice.” 

7.  Name  (a)  the  prosecuting  and  (6)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  county,  stating  length  of 

term  and  manner  of  compensation  of  each. 

8.  Show  that  in  its  departments  of  local  government  a  city  is  modeled  after  the  State  govern¬ 

ment. 

8.  What  constitutes  the  legislative  body  of  (a)  towns;  (6)  counties;  (c)  villages;  ( d )  cities  ? 

10.  Name  two  respects  in  which  the  manner  of  voting  at  a  general  election  in  this  State,  under 
the  present  “  Ballot  Reform  Law,”  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  manner  of  voting. 

Drawing. 

Note. —  Twenty  credits  of  the  100  allotted  to  this  paper  will  depend  on  the  general  excellence 
of  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it.  Use  compasses 
for  drawing  circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler. 

The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  (a)  To  what  color  does  an  elm  leaf  turn  ?  (6)  To  what  [colors  do  maple  leaves  turn  ? 

(c)  Toward  what  color  do  oak  leaves  turn  ? 

2.  Divide  an  equilateral  triangle,  base  2%  into  four  equal  triangles  ? 

3.  (a)  Draw  a  square,  diameter  2J4".  (6)  Divide  this  square  into  nine  equal  squares,  (c)  Give 

diameter  of  small  squares. 

4.  (a)  What  view  is  known  as  a  “  plan  ”  ?  (&)  What  view  is  known  as  an  “  elevation  ”  ? 

5.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  flower  pot.  Dimensions  are  optional . 

6.  Draw  to  represent  a  door  and  frame,  full  front,  door  to  be  partly  open  and  swung  forward, 

eye'level  with  the  center.  Altitude,  inside  frame,  2j^',  width,  1}$’. 

7.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  cube,  showing  top,  front  and  right  side.  (6)  Repeat,  modify  and 

add  such  lines  as  may  be  necessary  to  develop  a  common  chair. 

8.  Copy  group  and  conventionalize  one  blossom. 

Reading. 

To  be  supplied  by  the  commissioner. 

Second  and  Third  Grades  —  Friday,  December  1,  1893. 

p.  M. 

American  History. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  hasten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  (a)  Describe  the  route  to  India  discovered  by  Magellan .  (6)  What  other  all  water  route  to 

India  was  then  known? 

2.  Account  for  the  names:  (a)  James  river;  (6)  Plymouth  colony;  (c)  Delaware;  (d)  Virginia; 

(e)  Philadelphia. 

-3  What  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  explored  by  the  French? 

4.  (a)  Why  were  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  important  points  in  the  French  and  Indian 

war?  (6)  What  was  the  result  of  General  Abercrombie's  attack  on  Ticonderoga? 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill?  (6)  In  retaliation  for  what  act  did  Parliament  pass  the 

bill?  (c)  What  action  was  taken  by  the  neighboring  towns  and  colonies  upon  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  bill? 

6.  (a)  What  battle  gave  the  English  possession  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia?  (6)  In  what  battle 

did  the  Americans  fail  to  regain  the  city? 

7.  (a)  About  how  long  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  force?  (b)  Mention  two  elements 

of  weakness  of  the  government  during  that  time? 

8.  To  what  three  nations  has  Florida  belonged? 

9.  (a)  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Lincoln's  administration?  ( b )  Of  what  State  was 

he  a  citizen? 

10.  For  what  are  the  following  persons  especially  distinguished  in  American  History  :  (or)  Peter 
Stuyvesant;  (6)  Jacob  Liesler;  ( c)  Robert  Fulton;  (d)  George  Bancroft;  (e)  John  Brown  ? 
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Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve  and 
one-half  credits  will  be  given: 

1 .  What  great  statesman  of  France  died  recently  ? 

2.  Name  five  State  executive  officers  chosen  at  the  general  election,  November  seventh,  and 
the  offices  to  which  they  were  elected. 

g.  By  what  political  party  were  these  officers  nominated  ? 

4.  What  event  recently  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  Chicago  ? 

5.  What  importent  event  is  associated  with  October  SO,  1893. 

6.  Name  the  senator  and  assemblyman  elected  for  your  district,  November  seventh. 

7.  What  action  has  been  taken  on  the  “silver  repeal  bill  ”  which  was  before  Congress  for  con¬ 
sideration  ? 

8.  When  will  the  next  State  Legislature  convene  ? 

9.  Who  is  the  leader 'of  the  Brazilian  insurrection  ? 

10.  What  experiment  was  made  on  the  Erie  canal  November  18,  1893. 

11.  Name  the  school  commissioner  elect  of  your  district. 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  the  science  of  teaching? 

2.  State  objections  to  having  many  fixed  rules  and  regulations  for  school  government. 

3.  Why  should  the  teacher  generally  avoid  sarcasm  and  ridicule  when  reproving  or  criticising 

pupils? 

4.  Name  four  purposes  of  the  recitation. 

5.  What  results  should  we  seek  to  obtain  in  teaching  penmanship? 

6.  Name  (a)  two  proper,  and  (6)  two  questionable  incentives  to  study. 

7.  Name  three  conditions  of  the  school-room  favorable  to  study. 

8.  Give  one  reason  why  the  study  of  color  should  precede  the  study  of  drawing. 

9.  How  can  a  sense  of  right  among  pupils  be  promoted? 

10.  Give  three  arguments  in  favor  of  oral  spelling. 

Saturday,  a.  m. 

Arithmetic. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Using  the  sign  of  per  cent,  write  (a)  one  hundred  twelve  per  cent;  (6)  three  and  three- 

eighths  per  cent;  (c)  three-sixteenths  per  cent;  (d)  sixty-nine  one  hundredths  percent. 
Reduce  each  of  these  per  cents  to  the  foi’m  of  a  decimal. 

2.  Find  the  square  root  of  .01296.  (Correct  to  three  decimal  places  ) 

3.  An  agent  having  in  his  hands  $3,150  of  his  principal’s  funds,  is  instructed  to  invest  it  in 

barley,  at  $  48  per  bushel,  after  retaining  his  commission  of  5#  How  many  bushels  should 
he  buy  ? 

4.  If  the  premium  paid  for  insuring  a  building  is  $132,  and  the  rate  charged  is  4-5#,  what  is  the 

face  of  the  policy? 

5.  If  9-37  of  a  stock  of  goods  be  sold  for  2-9  of  what  the  stock  cost,  what  is  the  per  cent  of  gain 

or  loss? 

6.  If  one-fifth  be  allowred  for  matching  and  waste;  how  many  square  feet  of  lumber  will  be 

required  for  flooring  and  ceiling  a  porch  17  ft.  4  in.  by  7  ft.  6.  in.  ? 

7.  The  net  price  of  a  furnace  sold  at  30#,  and  10#  off  from  list-price  is  $151.20.  Find  the  list- 

price. 

8.  What  fractional  part  of  5-7  of  a  gallon  is  3-28  of  a  pint. 

9.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  illustrating  the  practical  application  of  least  common  multiple. 

10.  The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  2  hrs.  33  min.  Find  the  difference  in  longitude. 

Geography . 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it : 

1 .  Name  and  locate  five  important  sea  ports  of  Europe  connected  with  New  York  by  steamship 

lines. 

2.  Name  five  rivers  by  which  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York  find  an  outlet~to  the 

ocean. 

3.  Locate  the  following  volcanoes  :  (a)  Etna;  (6)  Vesuvius;  (c)  Hecla;  (d)  Cotopaxi. 
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4.  State  approximately  the  distance  from  (a)  New  York  to  San  Francisco;  (6)  New  York  to 

New  Orleans;  (c)  New  York  to  Chicago;  (<2)  New  York  to  Washington;  (e)  New  York 
to  Buffalo. 

5.  In  what  country  is  each  of  the  following  citie3  located:  (a)  Yokohama;  (5)  Berne; 

(c)  Valparaiso;  (d)  Bangkok;  (e)  Melbourne? 

6.  Explain  how  it  is  that  in  Ecuador  the  climate  of  all  the  zones  is  represented. 

7.  (a)Locate  the  tropic  of  cancer;  ( b )  explain  why  it  is  located  where'it  is. 

8.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  for  what  manufacturing  industry  each  is  noted: 

(a)  Lyons;  (6)  Belfast;  (c)  Glasgow;  (d)  Sheffield;  (e)  Brussels. 

9.  (a)  To  what  country  does  each  of  the  following  belong:  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 

Ceylon,  Java.  (6)  Give  an  export  of  each. 

10.  What  mountain  range  (a)  between  British  India  and  the  Chinese  Empire;  (6)  between 
France  and  Spain;  (c)  between  Italy  and  Switzerland;  (d)  between  Russia  and 
Siberia, 

Orthography. 


Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  probably. 

26.  discipline. 

2.  testimonial. 

27.  utensil. 

3.  stationery. 

28.  tabular. 

4  recommend. 

29.  turbulent, 

5.  visitor. 

30.  serenely. 

6.  Chautauqua. 

31.  peaceable. 

7.  ermine. 

32.  transparent. 

8.  syntax. 

33.  Alexander. 

9.  transient. 

34.  procedure. 

10  contrition. 

35.  medley. 

11.  mercantile. 

36.  purloin. 

12  manikin. 

37.  emission. 

13.  lacteal. 

38.  necessary. 

14.  complexion. 

39.  avarice. 

15  civil. 

40.  reciprocal. 

16.  cartilage. 

41.  Caucasus. 

17  intrinsic. 

42.  cannonade. 

18.  hygiene. 

43.  imbued. 

19.  impetus. 

44  edifice. 

20.  ecstasy. 

45.  stampede. 

21.  Suffolk. 

46.  shrewd. 

22.  erratic. 

47.  February. 

23.  forcible. 

48.  ellipse. 

24.  essential. 

49.  doctrine. 

25.  provision. 

50.  comparable. 

Composition. 

p.  v. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Advantages  of  Railroads. 

2.  A  Day  in  the  Woods. 

3.  The  Pleasures  of  Autumn. 

4.  Poetry  as  an  educational  factor. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 

points: 

1 .  The  matter,  i  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general 

appearance.  (25) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

Grammar. 

1  I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  a  quarry,  which  shows  none 

2  of  its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the 

3  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and  vein  that  runs  through  the 

4  body  of  it. —  Addison. 

The  first  8  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
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Notes  —  1.  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordiuate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses; 

(d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  prepos'tion  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  .words,  name  the  part 

of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases 
and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc 

7.  An  object  of  atrausitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

S.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 
adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person, 'number,  gender, 

case. 

Give  the  reason  for  case.  Iu  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  'its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive;  a  transitive 

verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice, 

13.  In  parsing  a  verb,  opserve  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 

transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special 
use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses  according  to  notes  1  and  2.  (a)  I  consider  Okie  1);  (6)  which 

shows  (line  1);  (c)  skill  fetches  (line  2);  (d)  that  runs  (lines  3  and  i). 

2.  Give  two  modifiers  of  marble  (line  1). 

3.  Give  the  object  or  objects  of  the  verbs  whose  subject  is  skill. 

4.  Parse  runs  (line  4). 

5.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  none  (line  2);  (h)  vein  Oine  3). 

6.  Select  (a)  an  adjective  used  like  a  noun  (adjective  pronoun);  (6)  a  pure  conjunction  i.  e., 

one  performing  no  adverbial  office;  (c)  an  infiniti/e. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  expressing  the  thought  that  closes  with  the  word  quarry,  changing  the 

voice  of  the  verb. 

8.  Indicate  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  words  belong:  (a)  which  (line  1); 

(6)  until  (line  2);  (c)  out  (line  3);  (d)  every  (line  3);  (e)  that  Ohm  3). 

9.  Give  the  plural  of  (a)  piano;  (6)  phenomenon;  (c)  major-general;  (d)  oasis;  (e)  alumna. 

10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  participle  used  (a)  like  an  adjective;  ( b )  like  a  noun. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  Locate  (a)  pylorus:  (b)  humerus;  (c)  eustachian  tube;  (d)  parotid  glands;  (e)  olfactory 

nerve. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  right  ventricle,  trace  the  blood  in  its  course  to  the  left  auricle,  and  state 

the  color  of  blood  in  each  class  of  blood  vessels  through  which  it  passes. 

3.  What  are  nature's  means  of  cleansing  and  lubricating  the  eye? 

4.  Locate  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (a)  the  large  intestine;  (6)  the  small  intestine.  What  are 

the  comparative  lengths  of  the  two? 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  different  substances  that  enter  into  t^e  structure  of  a  tooth. 

6.  Explain  the  fact  that  while  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  stimulates  the  system  it  actually 

wastes  the  strength 

7.  Over  what  functions  of  the  body  does  the  sympathetic  nerve  system  have  control  ? 

8.  Describe  the  spinal  chord  as  to  (a)  coatings;  (6)  position  of  white  and  gray  matter; 

(c)  division  into  paxts. 

9.  Distinguish  between  chyme  and  chyle  in  respect  to  composition. 

10.  What  is  the  function  of  (a)  crystalline  lens;^(b)  the  gustatory  nerve;  (c)  spinal  nerves  ? 
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4.  HOLDERS  OF  FIRST-GRADE  CERTIF  ICATES. 

Following  is  a  list  of  all  teachers  who  have  received  first-grade  certificates  issued  under  the 
uniform  examination  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  October  15,  1892,  to  October  15, 
1893.  These  certificates  are  good  for  five  years  from  date  of  issue. 


*,2 

Og 

fes 

t3 

S  g 

p  « 

52; 


€ 


42 

43 


17 

12 


COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 


Albany  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 


Albany  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 


Albany  County  - 
None  issued . 


-Third  District. 


Allegany  County  —  First  District. 
Edward  G.  Sharp . 


Allegany  County 
William  Pingrey . 


■  Second  District. 


Broome  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 


Broome  County  - 
None  issued . 


-  Second  District. 


Cattaraugus  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued  ....'. .  .. 


Cattaraugus  County  —  Second  District. 

Frank  Heier . 

Ada  L.  Barnes . . . 


Cayuga  County  —  First  District. 
Mary  A.  Barms . 


Cayuga  County  —  Second  District. 
Minnie  Van  Lien . 


Post-office  address. 


Hunts  . . . 
Andover. 


Steamburg . . 
Little  Valley 


Weedsport 
Fleming . . . 


Date  of  certificate. 


August  16,  1893 


August  16,  1893 


March  8,  1893 

August  16,  1893 

September  23,  1893 

August  15,  1893 


7 


5 

6 
7 


1 

2 

3 


39 

40 

41 

42 


11 

12 


9 


13 


3 


Chautauqua  County  —  First  District. 
Jessie  F.  Mann . 

Chautauqua  County  —  Second  District. 

Agnes  Donahue . 

Mrs.  Autis  A.  Lewis . 

Mary  C.  Phelan . 

Chautauqua  County  — Third  District. 

Geo.  A.  Persell . ... . 

Ruby  E .  Chamberlin . 

Philena  E .  Marshall . 

Chemung  County  . 

Alice  E.  Sergeant . 

Hannah  Dalrymple . 

Ira  J.  McDuffy . 

Agnes  Sullivan . 

Chenango  County  — First  District. 

Daniel  G.  Butts . 

Jessie  A.  Hunt . 

Chenango  County  —  Second  District. 
Edgar  P.  Eaton . 

Clinton  County  —  First  District. 
Belle  C.  Strickland . 

Clinton  County  — Second  District. 
Eva  A.  Brown . 


Findley’s  Lake 


Dunkirk . 
Fredonia 
Westfield 


Frewsburg 

Frewsburg 

Frewsburg 


Southport . , 
•Southport . , 
Van  Etten . , 
Horseheads 


Smyrna  . . . . 
Norwich .. . . 

Nineveh  . . . . 

Plattsburgh 

West  Chazy 


March 


March 

March 

August 


August 

August 

August 


March 

August 

August 

August 


March 

August 


August 


August 


March 


8,  1893 


8,  1893 
8,  1893 
16,  1893 


16,  1893 
16,  1893 
16,  1893 


4,  1893 
15,  1893 
15,  1893 
15,  1893 


8,  1893 
16,  1893 


16, 1893 


16,  1893 


8,  1893 
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COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 


Columbia  County  —  First  District. 
Frederick  D.  Bidwell . 


Columbia  County— Second  District. 
Mary  Ferguson . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Cortland  County  —  First  District. 

Mrs.  J  W.  Livingston . 

Carrie  R.  Fisher . . . 

E.  C.  Burdick . 

W.  S.  Philips . 

Archie  Lindsey . 

F.  E.  Payne . 


Cortland  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 


11 

12 

13 


17 


46 


41 

42 

43 

44 


Delaware  County  — First  District. 

Frank  L.  Ostrander . . . 

Bessie  B.  Wygant .  . 

William  A  Coulter . 


Delaware  County  —  Second  District. 
Lydia  A.  Faulkner . 


Dutchess  County  —  First  District. 
Emma  D  Bloomed . 


Post-office  address. 

Date  of  certificate. 

Mellenville . 

August 

7,  1892 

Malden  Bridge . 

March 

2,  1892 

Marathon . 

March 

7,  1893 

Marathon . 

March 

7,  1893 

De  Ruyter . . . 

March 

7,  1893 

De  Ruyter . 

March 

7,  1893 

Virgil . 

August 

5,  1893 

Clinton . 

August 

5,  1893 

Masonville  . 

March 

8,  1893 

East  Branch . 

August 

16,  1898 

Hamden . 

August 

16,  1893 

Margaretville . 

August 

16,  1893 

Dutchess  County —  Second  District. 

Edith  L.  Miller . 

E.  C.  Underhill . 

Ella  Keator . 

David  J.  Keator . 


Erie  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 


9 


Erie  County  —  Second  District. 
Willis  G.  Carpenter . . . 


Erie  County  —  Third  District. 
None  issued . 


Essex  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 


Essex  County  —  Second  District. 
Anna  M.  Commiskey . 


Franklin  County —  First  District. 
Agnes  J.  Plumb . 


Franklin  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 


8 

9 

10 

11 


39 

18 


12 

13 

14 


Fulton  County. 

Harmon  Van  Arnam . 

John  R.  Hicks . 

Gord  M.  Crouse . 

Edward  Trumbell . 


Genesee  County. 
Melissa  Marshall . . . 


Greene  County  —  First  District. 
John  G.  Leipold . 


Greene  County  —  Second  District. 

William  P.  Seabridge . 

Jessie  E.  Miller . 

Lizzie  J .  Alden . 


Overlook . !  March 


Poughkeepsie 
Poughkeepsie 
Pine  Plains  . . . 
Pine  Plains  . . . 


April 

April 

May 

August 


Manila 


March 


Mineville . 

Bangor,  N.  Y. 


Broadalbin  .... 
Emmonsburgh 
St.  Johnsville  . 
Lassellsville  . . . 


Stone  Church. 


Hunter 


None  issued 


Hamilton  County. 


Freehold 

Medway.. 

Freehold 


August 

August 

August 

August 


August 

August 


March 

August 

August 


8,  1893 


20,  1893 
20,  1893 
2,  1893 
14,  1893 


8,  1893 


August  16,  1898 

January  24,  1893 


17,  1893 
17,  1893 
17,  1893 
17,  1893 


16,  1893 
16,  1893 


10,  1893 
15,  1893 
15,  1898 


•  Number  of 

:  to  -i  Certificate. 


I 
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COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 


Post-office  address. 


Date  of  Certificate. 


Herkimer,  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 

Herkimer  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Jefferson  County  — First  District. 

M.  C.  Porter . 

Lizzie  A.  Reed . 

Minnie  A.  Sargent . 


Rodman  .., 
Worthville 
Dexter . 


April  21,  1893 
September  28,  1893 
Septeuffi®1,  28,  1893 


Jefferson  County  —  Second  District. 
Nirus  Leora . 


Philadelphia 


August 


Jefferson  County  —  Third  District. 

Minnie  C.  Simpson . . 

Eleanor  F.  Craig . . 

Alanson  E .  Gove . . 

Fred  W.  Yan  Camp . . 

Grace  II.  Terry . . 

Jessie  Macandie . 

Minnie  A.  Macandie . 


Alexandria  Bay . 

Clayton  . 

Pamelia  Four  Corners 
Thousand  Island  Park 

Evans  Mills . 

Clayton  . 

Clayton  . 


March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

August 

August 


16,  1893 


8,  1893 
8,  1893 
8,  1893 
8,  1893 
8,  1893 
16,  1893 
16,  1893 


Kings  County. 

None  issued . 

Lewis  County  — First  District. 
EstellaM.  Seymour . 


Port  Leyden 


March 


Lewis  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Livingston  County  — First  District. 
None  issued . 

Livingston  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 


Madison  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 

Madison  County  —  Second  District. 

Lizzie  McGinnis . 

Kate  Holden . . 

Allie  Burlison . . 

Caroline  B.  de  Clercq . 


Syracuse  . . . 

Oneida . 

Valley  Mills 
Cazenovia... 


March 

March 

August 

August 


8,  1893 


8,  1893 
8.  1893 
16,  1893 
16,  1893 


Monroe  County  —  First  District. 

29  Jennie  B  Tompkins . 

80  Carolyn  L.  Sage . 


Henrietta . November  4,  1892 

16  Park  ave.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y .  August  16,  1893 


17 

18 
19 


13 

14 


5 


35 

36 


Monroe  County  —  Second  District. 

Maud  E.  Wheeler . 

Frances  H.  Barnes . t . . . . 

Sadie  H.  Butts . 


Brockport . . . 
North  Parma 
Greece  . 


March 

March 

August 


Montgomery  County. 

Joseph  B.  England . 

A.  Edward  Wiles . . 

Niagara  County  —  First  District. 
Charles  N.  Hoffman . 

Niagara  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . . 


Palatine  Bridge 
Buel,  N.  Y . 


Ransomville 


March 

August 


August 


Oneida  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued . 

Oneida  County  —  Second  District. 

Mary  E.  Scranton . 

Thomas  E.  Hayden . 


Westmoreland 
Water ville. . . . , 


May 

May 


8,  1898 
8,  1893 
16,  1893 


8,  1893 
16,  1893 


16,  1893 


1,  1893 
1,  1893 


Number  of 

£0080“  certificates. 
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COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 

Post-office  address. 

Oneida  County— Second  District—  (Cont'd). 
Herbert  G.  Rabeoek . 

Oneida  Castle . 

Jennie  E.  Rlake . 

Clinton . 

Rose  Tif  Ha  m  ill . 

W  aterville . 

Tonise  A.  Rlake . 

Clinton . 

William  H.  Wheeler . 

Knoxboro  . 

T,.  Acmes  Rowell . 

Clinton . 

Elizabeth  Raker . 

Clinton . 

Oneida  County  — Third  District. 
Emma  .T  Gardener . . 

Camden,  N.  Y . 

R.  Ti.  Osborne . 

Camden,  N.  Y . 

Nellie  R.  Tihhits . 

Camden.  N.  Y . 

Oneida  County  —  Fourth  District. 

G.  Newton  W  bite . 

Rem  sen . 

Onondaga  County  —  First  District. 
Afonah  Aland  Morgan . 

Camillus . . 

Aladge  R.  Reitz . 

Liverpool . 

Onondaga  County  —  Second  District. 
.Tames  E  Conan . 

Tully . 

Miles  G  Spaulding . 

Amber . 

Onondaga  County— Third  District. 
Frank  .T  Hane . . . 

Fayetteville  . . 

Ontario  County  —  First  District. 

None  issued  . 

Ontario  County  —  Second  District. 
Alary  E.  Pierre . 

Naples. . . 

Orange  County  — First  District . 

None  issued . 

. ! 

Orange  County  —  Second  District. 
George  D  Halstead . 

South  Centreville  .... 
Chester . 

Camilla,  ft.  Thompson . 

Emeline  Austin . 

Ridgebury . . 

Orleans  County. 

Homer  R  Thomnaon . 

Albion.  N.  Y . 

Elbert  0  Smith . 

Kendall . 

Oswego  County  —  First  District. 
Hattie  R  Dunham . 

Granby  Center . 

Oswego  County  —  Second  District. 

None  issued . 

Oswego  County  —  Third  District. 

Stilk  N .  Doil . 

. 1 

Mexico . 

Otsego  County  —  First  District. 

Eate  At  Rradlev . 

,  Springfield . 

Rose  Ghamberlin . 

Schenevus . 

1  Eva,  R  Ostrander . 

Springfield . 

Otsego  County  —  Second  District. 

•T.  Royd  England . 

Palatine  Bridge . 

Domnirk  Veit, in . 

Lowville . 

Putnam  County. 

Eate  ReE.  Crane . 

Brewster . 

!  Erank  .T.  Knapp . 

Shenandoah  . 

Queens  County  — First  District. 

E.  Louise  Newman . 

Cold  Spring  Harbor. . 
Flushing . . 

Alarv  T._  T.vles . 

Queens  County  —  Second  District. 
i  Josephine  Walsh . 

Flushing,  N.  Y.......1 

42 

43 


9 

10 

11 


11 


30 


260 

261 

321 


19 

18 


15 


14 

12 

13 

14 

11 


Date  of  certificate. 


May- 

May 

May 

May 

September 

September 

September 


March 

August 


1,  1893 
1,  1893 
1,  1893 
1,  1893 
26,  1893 
26,  1893 
26;  1893 


8,  1893 
16,  1898 
16,  1893 


5,  1893 


8,  1893 
16,  1898 


10,  1893 

11,  1893 


9,  1893 


8,  1893 


March 


8,  1893 
8,  1893 
15,  1893 

\ 

8,  1893 
8,  1893 


16v 1893 


8,  1898 


7,  1893 
7.  1893 
16,  1898 


8,  1893 
8,  1893 


1898 

1893 


1893 

1898 


1893 


© 

'±2 

>  eg 

O 

!£ 

! 

!fc 

i  « 

37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

9 

10 

» 

15 

16 

17 

20 

21 

12 

13 

5 

6 

9 

10 

11 

2 

3 

13 

14 

15 

26 

27 

6 
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Holders  of  First-Grade  Certificates — ( Continued ). 


COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 


Queens  County— Second  District— (Conn’d.). 

Rose  I.  Dempsey . 

Kate  R.  Hickey . 

Hedwig  L .  Bruder . 

Mabel  E.  Pearse . 

Frances  H.  Seeley . 

Annie  T.  McGowan .  . 

Estelle  Manahan . 


Rensselaer  County 

Anna  M.  Chase . 

Angie  B.  Evers . 


First  District, 


Rensselaer  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued  . . 


Richmond  County. 

William  Albert  Crane . 

Lucie  E,  H.  Simpson . 

Minnie  C.  Kelley . 


None  issued 


Rockland  County. 


St.  Lawrence  County  - 

Frank  H.  Wallace . 

John  C.  Halsted . 


-First  District. 


St.  Lawrence  County  —  Second  District. 

Addie  A.  Johnson . 

Mary  J.  Rutherford . 


St.  Lawrence  County  —  Third  District. 
None  issued . 


Post-office  address. 

Date  of  certificate. 

Long  Island  City . 

March  8, 

1893 

Laurel  Hill,  L.  I . 

August  16, 

1893 

Oceanus,  L.  I . 

August  1 6, 

1893 

Inwood,  L.  I . 

August  16, 

1893 

Woodhaven . . 

August  16, 

1893 

Winfield  Junction.... 

August  16, 

1893 

Richmond  Hill . 

August  16, 

1893 

Lansingburgh . 

August  16, 

1893 

Lansingburgh . 

August  16, 

1893 

Stapleton . 

April 

1,  1893 

Tompkinsville . 

March 

8,  1893 

N.  Y.  city  (2^5  Henry) 

March 

8,  1893 

Morristown . 

March 

7,  1898 

De  Kalb  Junction .... 

March 

7,  1893 

Russell . 

August 

16,  1893 

Madrid . 

August 

16,  1893 

Saratoga  County 

Wesley  J.  Root . 

Frank  Burdick . 


•First  District. 


North  Galway. 
Galway . 


August 

August 


16,  1893 
16,  1893 


Saratoga  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Schenectady  County. 

None  issued . 

Schoharie  County  — First  District. 

Rosette  Becker . 

Eva  Wright .  . 

Alberta  Becker . 

Schoharie  County  —  Second  District. 

Mary  E.  Wright . 

Laudlin  L.  Schermerhorn . 

Schuyler  County. 

None  issued . . 


^eneca  County: 

Anna  Belle  Hasbrouck . . 

Martha  E.  Smith . 

Martha  Traphagan . 

Steuben  County— First  District. 

William  Morrison .  . 

Harmon  S.  Bennett . 

Steuben  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Steuben  County  —  Third  District. 
Sara  Moore . 


Middleburgh . 

March 

8,  1893 

Schoharie . 

March 

8,  1893 

Huntersland  . 

August 

17,  1893 

Cobleskill  . 

March 

8,  1893 

Cobleskill . 

August 

16,  1893 

Waterloo . 

August 

16,  1893 

Seneca  Falls . 

August 

16,  1893 

W  aterloo . 

August 

16,  1893 

Bath . 

March 

8,  1893 

I'rattsburgh . 

August 

16,  1893 

Canisteo . 

August 

16,  1893 
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«w-2 
O  cS 

SS 

5*  u 


11 

12 


32 

33 
31 
i5 


25 

26 
27 


45 

46 

47 

48 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

1 

34 

S2 

23 

12 

24 
26 


31 

32 

33 

34 


Holders  of  First-Grade  Certificates — ( Continued ). 


county,  district  and  name. 


Suffolk  County  — First  District. 

Ida  E.  Leslie . 

Jennie  Tyndall . 

Suffolk  County  —  Second  District. 

Louise  A.  Schumacker . 

Mary  E.  Raynor . 

Alice  V.  Evans  . . 

Frances  E  Hyde . 

Sullivan  County  —  First  District. 
None  granted . 

Sullivan  County  —  Second  District. 

Miss  Nettie  Ward . 

Alfred  W.  Abrams . 

Minerva  Hornbeck . 

Tioga  County. 

Lucilla  Brown . 

Oscar  Granger . 

Arthur  E.  Belden . 

John  H.  Bensley . 

Tompkins  County  — First  District. 

Matilda  Updike . 

Elizabeth  Spencer . 

Tompkins  County  —  Second  District. 

Ellard  Buck . 

Charles  Van  Marter . 

Evelyn  Field . 

Ulster  County  — First  District. 
None  issued . 

Ulster  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Ulster  County  — Third  District. 
None  issued . 


Warren  County. 

Margaret  Hunt . 

Lydia  M.  Piersons . ; . 

Washington  County  —  First  District. 
Helen  M.  Darrow . 

Washington  County  —  Second  District. 
Kittie  V.  Gates . 

Wayne  County  —  First  District. 

Bertha  L.  Kansier . 

MaryL.  Wiggins . 

Wayne  County  —  Second  District. 
Freeman  Pintler . . 

Westchester  County  — First  District. 

Agnes  Douglass . 

Mary  Young . 

Westchester  Count?  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Westchester  County  — Third  District. 

Estella  Hood . 

Charles  J.  M.  Raymond . . 

Amos  C.  Mehler . . 

L.  Cheshire  Hoyt. . . . 


Post-office  address. 

Date  of  certificate. 

PecoDic  . 

March 

8,  1893 

Bridgehampton . 

March 

8,  1893 

Huntington,  N.  Y... .. 

March 

8,  1893 

Huntington.  N.  Y.... 

August 

16,  1893 

East  Setauket . 

August 

16,  1893 

Yaphank  . 

August 

16,  1893 

Jeffersonville . 

October 

24,  1892 

Liberty . 

August 

16,  1893 

Liberty . 

August 

16,  1893 

Berkshire . 

April 

22,  1893 

Tiogo  Centre  . . 

March 

15,  1893 

Richford . . 

October 

3,  1893 

Barton  . . 

October 

3,  1893 

Trumansburg . 

August 

17,  1893 

Ithaca . 

August 

19,  1893 

West  Groton . 

August 

16,  1893 

Newfield . 

August 

16,  1893 

South  Lansing . 

August 

16,  1893 

Warrensburgh . 

March 

8,  1893 

Sandy  Hill . 

March 

8,  ,1893 

Fort  Edward . 

August 

16,  1893 

Sandy  Hill . 

August 

16,  1893 

Sodus  Centre . 

March 

8,  1893 

Red  Creek . 

March 

8,  1893 

Ontario . 

September  20,  1893 

Westchester,  N.  Y _ 

March 

8,  1893 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y . 

August 

16,  1893 

Peekskill . 

March 

8,  1893 

Yonkers . 

August 

16,  1893 

Amawalk . 

August 

16,  1893 

Lewisboro . 

August 

16,  1893 
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Holders  of  First-grade  Certificates — ( Continued ). 


z.  ° 

is 


35 

36 


10 

11 


13 

14 


COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 


W E8TCHESTER  Co.—  THIRD  DlST  —  ( Con'td ) 

Peter  Brennan . 

Martin  J.  Walsh . 

Wyoming  County  —  First  District. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Baker . . 

Frederick  P.  Webster . . 

Wyoming  County  —  Second  District. 
None  issued . 

Yates  County. 

Mary  Bridgman . 

James  E.  Mackey . . 

99 


Post-office  address. 


Westchester. 

Westchester. 


Warsaw  .. 
Wyoming 


Penn  Yann 
Rushville . . 


Date  of  certificate. 


August 

August 


16,  1893 
16,  1893 


March  10,  1893 
September  1,  1893 


March 

March 


8,  1893 
8,  1893 


✓ 


Exhibit  No.  13. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


L  Questions  Submitted  at  Examinations,  1893. 

2.  Tabulated  Statement  of  Examinations,  1893. 

3.  List  of  Successful  Candidates,  1893. 

4.  Statistical  Table,  1875  to  1893. 

5.  Circular,  Regulations  and  Program  for  1894. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES 


I.  ^QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE 

CERTIFICATES. 

August  21-25,  1893. 

Every  correct  answer  will  receive  ten  credits,  and  a  proportionate  number  as  the  answer 
approximates  correctness. 

Physics. 

1.  State  the  law  of  refraction  of  light. 

2.  Briefly  describe  an  incandescent  electric  light. 

3.  (a)  Why  do  clouds  tend  to  prevent  frost?  (b)  Why  does  wind  tend  to  prevent  frost? 

4.  Some  metals  can  be  cast  with  sharp  edges,  others  cannot,  why?  Give  an  example  of  each. 

5.  Vapor  is  seen  to  rise  from  a  cake  of  ice  left  on  the  sidewalk  on  a  hot  day.  Explain  the 

phenomenon. 

6.  As  a  baloon  ascends  to  a  great  height,  what  tends  to  cause  the  confined  gas  (a)  to  expand; 

(b)  to  contract? 

7.  Explain  the  principle  involved  in  the  Davy  safety  lamp. 

8.  (a)  Water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  (6)  A  piece  of  lead,  is  composed  of  mole¬ 

cules;  (c)  Pine  gum  sticks  to  the  fingers;  (d)  Carpet  tacks  cling  to  a  lodestone;  (e)  ink 
rises  in  a  blotting  paper.  Name  the  kind  of  attraction  illustrated  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
examples. 

9.  What  is  the  approximate  length  of  a  pendulum  which,  at  sea  level  will  vibrate  (a)  seconds; 

(6)  quarter-seconds? 

10.  What  principle  of  electro-magnetism  is  applied  in  the  sounding  or  registering  apparatus  of 
the  Morse  telegraph? 


Geometry. 

1.  Illustrate  by  a  figure  (a)  supplemental  angles;  (6)  trapezium;  (c)  segment;  (d)  locus  of 

a  point. 

2.  Demonstrate: 

If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  unequal,  the  angles  opposite  are  unequal,  and  the  greater 
angle  lies  opposite  the  greater  side. 

3.  Pass  a  circumference  through  three  points  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  give  proof  of 

your  Qonstruetion. 

4.  Determine  the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  in  which  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 

exceeds  the  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  by  540°. 

5.  Demonstrate: 

If  two  chords  intersect  within  the  circumference,  the  angles  formed  are  measured  by  the 
half  sum  of  the  intercepted  arcs. 

6.  (a)  Construct  a  square  equivalent  to  a  given  hexagon.  (6)  Give  the  steps  in  the  process 

of  construction. 

7.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle.  Give  method  of  solution  in  full. 
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8.  Two  secants  are  drawn  to  a  circle  from  an  outside  point.  If  their  external  segments  are 
15  and  8,  while  the  internal  segment  of  the  latter  is  12,  what  is  the  internal  segment  of 
the  former? 


10.  The  outside  circle  of  a  half  mile  track  is  forty  feet  from  the  inside  circle.  A  bicycle  ridden 
on  the  inside  circle,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  track,  goes  exactly  one  half  mile. 
How  far  will  the  bicycle  go  if  ridden  on  the  outside  circle? 


American  History. 

1.  Name  three  permanent  settlements  made  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

century. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  any  one  of  the  following:  Alexander  Ham¬ 

ilton,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Rufus  King. 

8.  Give  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  New  York.  Give  also  a  brief 
description  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  of  this  colony  under  Dutch  ri  le. 

4.  What  great  questions  were  settled  by  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

5.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Missouri  Compromise?  Give  its  provisions. 

Q.  Give  a  description  of  any  important  battle  fought  in  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  and 
state  why  it  is  classed  with  important  battles. 

7.  During  whose  administration  was  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed?  State  the  principal 

features  of  these  laws. 

8.  Compare  the  personal  characteristics  and  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  with  those 

of  James  Buchanan. 

9.  Compare  the  condition  of  the  northern  States  with  that  of  the  south  at  the  beginning  of 

the  Civil  War. 

10.  State  facts  concerning  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Charles  A.  Dana;  (6)  John  Carver; 
(c)  Roger  Sherman;  (d)  William  H.  Prescott;  (e)  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

Arithmetic . 

1.  Distinguish  (a)  between  a  number  absolutely  prime  and  one  relatively  prime;  (6)  between 

a  number  only  concrete  and  one  that  is  denominate.  Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

2.  Determine  by  inspection  the  number  of  integral  places  in  the  quotient  of  1.018754  divided 

by  .0003765,  and  explain  your  method  of  procedure. 

3.  A,  B,  C  and  D  together  do  a  piece  of  work.  A  and  B  together  do  8-15  of  the  whole,  B  and  C 

^  of  the  whole,  and  A  and  C  11-30  of  the  whole.  What  part  of  the  whole  work  does  D  do  ? 

4.  Reduce  the  couplet  9-|- :  32^  to  the  integral  form  in  lowest  terms. 

5.  A  merchant  in  business  for  four  consecutive  years  found  the  results  for  each  year  to  be  as 

follows:  The  first  year  a  gain  of  17  per  cent,  the  second  a  loss  of  12  per  cent,  the  third  a 
loss  of  8  1-3  per  cent,  and  the  fourth  a  gain  of  5  per  cent.  If  all  gains  remained  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  no  capital  was  withdrawn,  was  his  original  capital  increased  or  diminished,  and 
what  per  cent  ? 

6.  If  I  remit  to  my  principal  $625.38  as  the  net  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  lumber,  after  paying 

freight  charges  amounting  to  $18.72,  and  retaining  my  commission  of  5  per  cent,  what  is 
the  amount  of  my  commission  ? 

7.  The  compound  interest  on  a  certain  sum  for  three  years,  compounded  annually  at  5  per 

cent,  is  277.83.  Required  the  original  princip  al. 

8.  What  rate  of  interest  per  annum  does  a  bank  receiVe  on  the  money  advanced  to  discount  a 

note  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  if  the  term  of  discount  be  1  month  27  days  ? 

9.  A  2  per  cent  quarterly  dividend  declared  by  a  street  railroad  company  paid  a  stockholder 

at  the  rate  of  11  7-11  per  cent  annually  on  his  investment.  At  what  rate  did  he  purchase 
his  stock  ? 

10.  The  capacity  of  a  rectangular  bin  6  ft.  2  in.  long  and  3  ft  2  in.  wide  is  62  43-56  bushels 

stricken  measure.  How  deep  is  the  bin  ? 
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Bookkeeping, 

1.  Give  the  technical  term  applicable  to  each  of  the  following:  (a)  The  difference  between  the 

resources  and  the  liabilities  when  the  latter  are  greater;  (b)  debts  owing  by  the  business; 
(c)  the  difference  between  the  net  investment  and  the  net  loss. 

2.  Write  ten  abbreviations  in  common  use  in^bookkeeping,  and  give  the  meaning  of  each. 

3.  Mention  four  classes  of  resources. 

4.  (oXWhat  is  shown  by  entries  on  the  credit  side  of  stock  account?  (b)  By  entries  on  the 

debit  side  ? 

Memoranda.— In  closing  a  ledger,  the  inventory  showed  merchandise  on  hand  amounting 
to  $2,616  46.  The  balances  on  ledger  accounts  are  as  follows:  Cash,  Dr.  side,  $2,170.25; 
merchandise,  Dr.,  $927  56;  bills  payable,  Cr.,  $1,235;  bills  receivable,  Dr.,  $1,922.71;  John 
Fenn,  Cr.,  $1,049.16;  Eli  Reeves,  Dr.,  $121.83;  Howard  Jones,  Cr.,  $98.33;  Irving  Selmser, 
Dr.,  $298.11;  Ellsworth  Mead,  Dr.,  $481.05;  expense,  Dr.,  $2,106.18;  discounts,  Cr.,  $405.93. 

5.  From  the  foregoing  memoranda  write  up 'the  balance'account. 

6.  From  the  same  memoranda  write  up  the  loss  and  gain  account. 

Memoranda.—  Henry  Sill  &  Son,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sold  Gilbert  Myers,  of  Batavia,  N.  ,Y. 
April  2,  1893,  a  store  for  $7,800,  and  the  stock  of  merchandise  at  an  inventory  of  $11,285, 
accepting  in  part  payment  a  note  given  Mr.  Myers  by  Elbert  Reeder,  March  1,  1893,  pay¬ 
able  90  days  after  date,  in  the  sum  of  $3,500,  a  house  and  lot  valued  at  $4,600,  and  New 
York  sight  drafts  amounting  to  $8,242.  The  balance  was  charged  to  account,  due  in  two 
equal  installments  in  three  months  and  six  months  respectively.  The  note  of  Mr.  Reeder 
was  paid  at  maturity,  but  Mr.  Myers  being  unable  to  meet  the  first  payment  on  account, 
when  due,  gave  in  settlement  a  60-day  bankable  note,  with  Edwin  Curry,  as  indorser, 
payable  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

7.  Journalize  the  several  transactions  of  the  memoranda  books  of  Gilbert  Myers. 

8.  Show  the  several  transactions  of  the  memoranda,  as  po’sted  in  the  ledger  of  Henry  Sill 

&  Son. 

9.  Write  the  last  mentioned  note. 

10.  Rule  form  of  bank  book  issued  by  some  bank  to  yourself,  make  five  entries  (two  deposits 
and  three  sums  withdrawn  by  check)  and  bring  down  the  balance. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Name  the  membrane. that  covers  (a)  the  heart;  (6)  the  intestines;  (c)  the  bones;  (d)  the 

lungs;  (e)  the  brain. 

2.  Name  five  glands,  each  of  which  secretes  a  different  fluid,  and  state  the  office  of  the  fluid 

secreted. 

3.  State  three  evil  effects  which  the  use  of  alcohol  tends  to  produce  upon  the  human  system. 

4.  Compare  veins  and  arteries  (a)  as  to  structure;  (6)  as  to  appearance  of  blood  which  they 

contain  and  the  cause  of  such  appearance;  (c)  as  to  direction  and  manner  of  movement 
of  the  blood  therein. 

5.  Locate  (a)  the  jugular  vein;  (6)  the  portal  vein;  (c)  the  thoracic  duct;  (d)  the  aorta; 

(e)  the  pulmonary  artery. 

6.  Name  three  organs  which  throw  off  poisonous  matter  from  the  system,  and  name  the  par¬ 

ticular  poison  or  poisons  thrown  off  by  each. 

7.  Describe  the  anatomy  of  the  ear. 

8.  Name  and  describe  each  of  the  two  layers  of  the  skin  as  to  (a)  position;  (b)  sensitiveness; 

(c)  structure;  (d)  office. 

9.  What  changes  must  the  food  undergo  preparatory  to  nutrition.  » 

10.  Describe  joints,  naming  the  parts  necessary  to  their  construction,  and  the  office  of  each 
part. 

Civil  Government. 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  sovereign  State?  (6)  Is  New  York  a  sovereign  State?  (c)  Explain  your 

answer  to  (b), 

2.  By  the  authority  of  what  clause  in  the  Constitution  did  Congress  (a)  establish  a  military 

academy  at  WestToint;  (b)  vote  millions  of  dollars  for  pensions;  (c)  order  coast  surveys? 

3.  Whenjsovereign  States  disagree,  in  what  three  ways  may  their  differences  be  settled? 

4.  What,  in  substance,  is.the  “elastic  clause  11  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

5.  What  is  the  highest  function'of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United..States? 
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6.  In  what  way  are  the  courts  of  service  to  the  vast  numbers  who  never  come  before  them? 

7.  How  are  the  citizens  of  a  State  represented  in  (a)  the  State  government;  (6)  the  National 

government? 

8.  What  amendment  to  the  consolidated  school  act  of  1864  was  madejby  the  last  Legislature  in 

reference  to  the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year? 

9.  (a)  According  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  last  Legislature  to  the  consolidated  school 

act  of  1864  (6)  how  must  district  officers  be  elected?  (c)  How  must  questions  involving 
expenditure  of  money  or  levy  of  tax  be  decided? 

10.  According  to  the  State  Constitution  (a)  the  revenue  from  what  fund  shall  be  applied  to' the 
support  of  common  schools;  (6)  to  academies;  (c)  the  capital  of  which  of  these  funds  is 
annually  increased? 

Grammar . 

(1)  Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 

(2)  And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen, 

(3)  And  mingle  amoDg  the  jostling  crowd, 

(4)  Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud  — 

(5)  I  often  come  to  this  quiet  place, 

(6)  To  breathe  the  airs  that  ruffle  thy  face. 

(7)  And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream, 

(8)  For  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream 

(9)  An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears 

(10)  That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes.—  1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (6)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses.  . 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases 
and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized— the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9 .  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number, 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  antecedent. 

11 .  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

12.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive:  a  tran- 
sitive'verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

13.  In  parsing  a  yerb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Give  the  (a)  unmodified  subject;  (6)  the  unmodified  predicate  of  the  principal  clause. 

2.  Give  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate  just  selected.  (See  note  6.)  Supply  any  omitted  words. 

3.  Name  and  classify  all  clauses  not  already  given.  (See  note  6.) 

4.  Give  the  modifiers  of  each  of’the  infinitives. 

5.  Select  (a)  five  transitive;  (6)  five  intransitive  verbs. 

6.  Select  and  classify  all  words  that  connect  clauses. 

7.  Write  the  conjugation  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  won  (line  10.) 

8.  Name  and  illustrate  five  different  uses  of  the  infinitive  construed  like  a  noun. 

9.  In  what  modes  are  compound  tenses  used?  How  is  each  made?  How  are  the  past  forms  of 

the  potential  mode  made? 

10.  Illustrate  five  different  uses  of  xohat ,  giving  the  grammatical  relation  of  each. 

t 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

1.  Define  (o)  belles-lettres;  (6)  climax;  (c)  irony. 

2.  Mention  the  three  principal  characteristics  of  good  style. 

3.  Upon  what  two  things  do  clearness,  force  and  elegance  depend. 
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4.  Write  a  periodic  sentence  and  reconstruct  it  into  the  form  of  a  loose  sentence. 

5.  Point  out  and  name  the  figures  of  rhetoric  found  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  “The  dew-drops  still  hung  upon  the  brilliantly  painted  flowers;"  (6)  “Next  anger 
rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire;”  (c)  “  His  library  contains  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and  a  host  of 
other  novelists;  ”  (d)  “  Youth  and  beauty,  manhood  and  old  age,  alike,  fell  victims  to  the 
fatal  scourge;”  (e)  “He  combines  the  strength  of  the  lion  with  the  stupidity  of  an 
ostrich.” 

Selection : 

(1)  In  life's  small  things  be  resolute  and  great, 

(2)  To  keep  thy  muscles  trained.  Knowest  thou  when  fate 

(3)  Thy  measure  takes  ?  Or  when  she’ll  say  to  thee, 

(4)  “  I  find  thee  worthy,  do  this  thing  for  me.” 

6.  (a)  Scan  the  above  selection  and  tell  what  kind  of  verse  it  is.  (6)  Justify  the  use  of  the 

comma  after  “  great,”  line  1 ;  after  “  thee,”  line  3;  after  “  worth,”  line  4. 

7.  Recast  the  selection,  using  arrangement  and  diction  suitable  for  prose  composition. 

8.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  such  of  the  words  given  below  as  most 

nicely  express  the  meaning.  (Delusive,  illusive,  extended,  increased,  enlarged.) 

The  teacher’s  intellectual  acquirements  wi.l  be - ,  his  field  of  usefulness - ,  and  his 

mental  horizon - -,  by  (he  study  of  psychology. 

The  idea  of  easily  acquired  wealth  and  position  is  as - to  the  ignorant  immigrant  as 

it  is - to  the  too  enthusiastic  native  youth. 

9.  Recast  the  expression,  “In  the  morning  of  life  we  set  out  joyfully  and  hopefully,  but  we 

soon  pursue  our  journey  sorrowfnlly  and  despondently,”  (a)  with  at  least  two  changes  in 
grammatical  construction;  (6)  with  at  least  two  changes  in  the  words  use!  to  express  the 
thought;  i.  e.,  changes  from  literal  to  figurative  or  vice  versa,  or  changes  to  words  that 
more  nicely  express  the  meaning. 

10.  Write  (a)  a  formal  invitation  to  a  dinner;  ( b )  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 


Geology. 

1.  Name  the  three  minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  granite. 

2.  Explain  how  bars  are  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  that  flow  into  the  ocean,  and  what 

determines  their  location . 

3.  To  what  age  does  the  Salina  period  belong?  Give  a  theory  to  account  for  the  deposit  of  salt 

in  central  New  York. 

4.  Give  the  principal  characteristics  of  mesozoic  times  as  to  (a)  animal  life;  (6)  plant  life;  (c) 

rock  formation. 

5.  Give  the  different  stages  in  the  formation  of  a  coral  reef. 

6.  Why  do  geologists  assert  that  the  Catskills  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system  and  that  the 

Adirondacks  do  not? 

7.  Give  (a)  proof  of  former  existence  of  glaciers;  (6)  methods  of  tracing  their  course, 

8.  Define  (a)  ore;  (6)  vein;  (c)  fault;  (d)  dip;  (e)  crystal. 

9.  State  briefly  how  the  action  of  the  frost  may  materially  assist  in  the  change  in  the  contour 

of  a  country. 

10.  Arrange  the  following  terms  in  order  of  the  formation  of  the  rocks  which  they  severally 
represent:  Niagara,  Trenton,  Salina,  Potsdam,  Hamilton. 


Chemistry. 

1.  Designate  by  their  symbols  (a)  four  elements  which  at  ordinary  temperature  are  gasses; 

(6)  two  which  are  liquids;  (c)  four  that  are  solids  (not  metals). 

2.  Give  the  chemical  equation  (reaction)  expressing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  pre¬ 

paration  of  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas),  or  in  preparing  muriatic  acid. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  atomic  weights  of  elements?  Illustrate. 

4.  Give  the  source  and  the  use  of  C02,  (a)  in  mortar  used  in  brick  laying;  (6)  in  bread  mak¬ 

ing;  (c)  in  soda  water. 

5.  Name  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  (a)  sugar.  (6)  blue  vitriol;  (c)  com¬ 

mon  salt;  (d)  alcohol;  (e)  sal  ammoniac. 

6.  What  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  (a)  common  window  glass;  (6)  steel,  brass, 

soft  solder,  German  silver. 

7.  Explain  the  decomposition  of  C02  that  takes  place  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  to  (a)  tha 

chemical  agent  involved;  (6)  the  disposition  of  the  elements. 

8.  Give  the  chemical  symbol  of  the  product  of  the  combustion  in  air  of  (a)  sulphur;  ( b ) 

phosphorus;  (c)  hydrogen;  (d)  zinc. 
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9.  Give  the  name  and  two  prominent  characterist erics  of  the  metallic  base  of  (a)  clay;  (b, 
galena;  (c)  cinnabar. 

10.  Explain  two  processes,  one  physical  and  the  other  chemical,  by  means  of  which  charcoa 
acts  as  a  disinfectant. 


Geography. 

1.  ( a )  Define  isothermal  lines.  (6)  Why  do  not  these  lines  coincide  with  the  parallels? 

2.  Where  is  the  zone  of  calms?  Account  for  its  being  a  zone  of  calms. 

3.  Name  the  largest  two  rainless  districts  in  the  world.  Account  for  their  being  rainless. 

4.  (a)  Which  half  of  the  United  States  is  a  highland?  (6)  Where  are  the  prairie  regions? 

(c)  What  river  drains  the  northern  plateau?  (a)  What  river  drains  the  southern  plateau? 
(e)  What  great  lake  in  the  “  Great  Basin  ”  between  these  plateaus? 

5.  (a)  Name  and  locate  three  large  cities  of  Europe,  farther  north  than  Maine  or  Michigan. 

(6)  Name  and  locate  six  cities  in  the  United  States  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Lisbon. 

6.  The  Cassiquiare  river  connects  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  river  systems.  What  remarkable 

physical  feature  is  associated  with  this  river? 

7.  Is  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  a  delta,  or  is  it  an  estuary?  Explain  your  answer. 

8.  Name  five  seas  tributary  to  the  Mediterranean. 

9.  Name  the  two  most  direct  all  water  routes  over  which  a  person  would  sail  in  going  from 

Morocco  to  Calcutta  . 

10.  Name  three  all  water  routes  between  Cleveland  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Methods  and  School  Economy. 

J  Illustrate  that  what  we  perceive  depends  upon  attention. 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  teacher  and  an  instructor. 

3.  What  general  law  should  govern  the  selection  of  studies  for  pupils? 

4.  Distinguish  between  a  method  of  education  and  a  system  of  education. 

5.  (a)  Mention  three  results  to  be  obtained  by  reviews,  and  (6)  state  how  often  they  should  be 

held  to  secure  each  of  these  results. 

6.  State  the  two  most  important  objects  in  view  in  teaching  grammar. 

7.  (a)  State  the  chief  principle  on  which  the  Pestalozzian  methods  are  based.  (6)  Briefly 

describe  the  method  of  its  application. 

8  Give  the  three  principal  steps  in  conducting  a  class  exercise. 

9  Inductive  teaching  is  sometimes  designated  as  synthetic.  On  what  grounds? 

10  Discuss  the  advantages  of  industrial  training  (a)  as  to  utility;  (6)  as  to  mental  discipline; 
(c)  as  to  its  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  sshool. 


Botany. 

1 .  What  is  the  rudimentary  plantlet  contained  in  the  seed  called?  Name  its  parts. 

2.  Name  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  give  the  office  of  each.  Define  chlorophyle. 

3.  A  typical  flower  is  said  to  be  perfect ,  complete ,  regular  and  symmetrical.  Explain  the 

meaning  of  the  italicized  words. 

4.  State  two  means  by  which  the  fertilization  of  ovules  takes  place.  By  what  means  are  the 

ovules  of  grasses  fertilized?  Of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers? 

5.  Classify  leaves  with  reference  to  special  conformation  and  use. 

6.  What  nourishment  do  plants  obtain  from  the  atmosphere?  From  the  soil? 

7.  Classify  with  reference  to  duration  of  root  (a)  lettuce;"(6)  the  horse  radish;  (c)  barley; 

(d)  salsify  (oyster  plant);  (e)  the  raspberry. 

8.  State  the  natural  method  or  methods  of  propagation  of  (a)  ferns;  (6)  the  plum;  (c)  the 

artichoke;  ( d )  the  grape;  (e)  quack  grass. 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  (a)  grafting;  (b)  budding. 

10.  What  is  the  numerical  plan  of  flowers?  What  two  numbers  are'most'common? 


Drawing . 

Note.  — Use  compasses  for  circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler.  The  measured  of  all 
work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 
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1.  (a)  Name  six  colors  found  in  the  solar  spectrum?  (b)  What  is  a  tint?  (c)  What  is  a  shade? 
(d)  Name  two  neutrals?  (e)  What  color  is  complimentary  to  red?  (/)  What  is  a  key  in 
a  color  scale.  , 


2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  foreshort  - 
ning?  (6)  If  a  vertical  square  (plane 
toward  observer)  should  be  swung  for¬ 
ward,  from  either  side,  on  a  vertical  axis, 
what  measure  must  be  decreased  to 
show  foreshortening?  (c)  If  a  vertical 
square  (plane  toward  observer)  should 
be  swung  forward,  from  either  side,  on  a 
vertical  axis,  what  edge  must  be  increased 
to  strengthen  the  foreshortening? 

S.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  cube,  showing  top, 

,  front  and  left  side.  (6)  Place  spheres  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  middle  point  of  the  right  and 
the  left  sides,  (c)  Shade  each  solid  (light 
from  the  left) . 

4.  Draw  to  represent  a  book  standing  on  end, 
and  partially  open,  directly  in  front  and 
below  the  eye,  back  of  book  towards 
observer. 

5.  Pt.  1.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  an  ellipse  two 
inches  long.  (6)  Place  and  designate  the 
major  and  minor  axes. 

Pt.  2.  Draw  three  concentric  circles,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  below  the  eye.  Meas¬ 
ure  two  inch  diameter  for  the  largest. 

Pt.  3.  Draw  and  divide  a  regular  hexagon 
into  six  equilateral  triangles. 

6.  Draw  to  represent  an  open  umbrella.  (This 
work  from  the  object.)  (See  extra  sheet.) 

7.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  common 
spool.  (Measure  optional.) 

8  (o)  Copy  group  here  given?  (6)  Conven¬ 

tionalize  and  arrange  symmetrically  one 
blossom  and  two  buds. 

9  (a)  In  decoration,  where  is  sculptured  orna¬ 
ment  used?  (6)  In  applied  design,  where 
is  flat  ornament  used  ? 


10.  (a)  What  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  curves  of  the  Greek  ornament?  (6)  What  peculiarity 
is  found  in  the  angles  of  the  Byzantine  ornament?  (c)  What  peculiarity  is  found  in  the 
curves  of  the  Saracenic  ornament? 


General  Literature, 

1.  (a)  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Lowell's  life.  (6)  State  at  least  two  characteristics  of  his 

writings. 

2.  By  what  title  is  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  familiarly  known?  Why? 

3.  (a)  What  is  Dr.  Holmes*  marked  characteristic  as  a  writer?  (6)  Exemplify  this  character¬ 

istic  by  not  less  than  three  illustrations  takeh  from  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

4.  State  two  characteristics  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  writings. 

THE  VISION'S  OF.’SIR  LAT7NFAL, 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  “  Holy  Grail  *’?  (6)  What  was  Sir  Launfal’s  vow  with  reference  to  it? 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  poem. 

7.  Give  two  quotations  from  the  poem. 
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THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

8.  (a)  How  does  the  principal  character  in  this  work  regard  punning?  (6)  How  does  he  show 

that  there  are  at  least  six  personalities  taking  part  in  every  dialogue?  (c)  How  does  he 
rank  self-made  men?  (d)  “  Our  brains  are  seventy-year  decks.”  Give,  in  substance,  the 
two  or  three  lines  following  this  quotation,  (e)  How  did  he  come  to  regard  the  “  school 
mistress.” 

JULIUS  CAESAR . 

9.  What  characteristics  of  the  play  render  it  specially  valuable  for  boy's  reading? 

10.  (a)  Give  the  plot  of  the  play.  (6)  Give  not  less  than  three  familiar  quotations  from  the 
play. 

Algebra. 

1.  Define  (a)  members  of  an  equation;  (6)  polynomial;  (c)  elimination;  (d)  simultaneous 

equations;  (e)  affected  quadratic. 

2.  Find  the  numerical  value  of  the  following  expression  in  which 

a=2;  6=4;  c=6. 

a'  —  1  -)  56c  —  [a2  -  (3c  -  36c2)  +  3c  —  (a2  —  26c— c)]  j- 

11  a2  5a  t 

3.  Find  the  three  prime  factors  of  (a)  3a>HH’22/*+3?/;  (6) - 1 - 1 

2  12 

4.  A  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures  whose  sum  is  18.  The  figure  in  the  place  of  units 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  figures  in  the  number;  and  if  594  be  added  to  the  number, 
the  result  will  be  expressed  by  the  same  figures  with  the  order  reversed.  What  is  the 
number? 

5.  A  farm  containing  9  acres  is  four  rods  longer  than  it  is  wide.  What  is  its  length  and 

breadth? 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  (a)  -g-  4/2^  f-  4/  >  and  f-  4/ 1 4.. 

_  3  _____ 

(6)  Multiply  (  4/  1—  4/  |)2  by  (  V 

7.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  4/x  +  9  f  4/  4x 

8.  What  is  the  square  root  of  x  2  y~~  2  -\-4xy~~  1  -j-2a;  1  \A-\-4x~2y-\-x  4y2  . 

9.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equations 

10.  Given  5:r+9  \^x  =116,  to  find  two  values  of  x.  Verify  both  values. 

General  History. 

1 .  From  what  important  event  did  each  of  the  following  nations  or  sects  reckon  dates : 

(a)  The  Romans;  (6)  the  Hebrews;  (c)  the  Christians;  (d)  the  Mohammedans. 

2.  Compare  the  Roman  civilization  with  the  Grecian,  as  to  (a)  public  works;  (6)  education; 

(c)  literature. 

3.  Who  were  the  Norsemen?  What  influence  had  they  on  French  civilization?  What  on 

English  civilization?  State  how  this  influence  came  to  be  exerted  in  each  instance. 

4.  Name  five  of  the  most  decisive  European  battles  of  modern  times,  and  give  reasons  for 

your  answer  in  each  instance. 

5.  (a)  Mention  the  two  great  maratime  achievements  of  the  15th  century.  (6)  Under  the 

auspices  of  what  nations  were  they  respectively  conducted?  (c)  What  was  their  immediate 
effect  upon  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe? 

6.  Give  an  outline  of  the  first  crusade  as  to  (a)  approximate  date;  (6)  the  first  expedition  and 

its  fate;  (c)  the  second  expedition,  naming  at  least  one  of  its  principal  leaders;  (d)  the 
treatment  of  the  second  expedition  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  of  Constantinople;  (e)  the 
final  result. 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  third  crusade?  Who  was  the  principal  leader  on  the  Christian 

side?  Who  on  the  Moslem  side?  How  did  the  expedition  terminate? 

8.  Give  a  brief  account  of  (a)  the  Hospitallers:  (6)  the  Templars;  (c)  the  Mamelukes. 

9.  (a)  In  what  crusade  was  Jerusalem  a  second  time  gained  by  the  Christians?  How?  (6)  Give 

approximate  date  of  the  close  of  the  Holy  Wars. 

10.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  crusade  upon  tne  civilization  of  Europe  (a)  for  good?  (6)  For 

evil? 
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Zoology. 

1.  How  many  chambers  in  the  heart  of  (a)  the  whale;  (6)  the  giraffe;  (c)  the  bat;  (d)  the 

duck;  (e)  the  alligator;  (/)  the  toad;  (p)  the  mackerel;  (li)  the  brook  trout;  (i)  the  black 
snake;  (J)  the  turtle? 

2.  Mention  (a)  two  examples  of  digitigrades;  ( b )  two  of  plantigrades. 

3.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  molluscans? 

4  (a)  What  orders  of  birds  include  those  most  serviceable  to  man?  ( b )  Give  examples  of 
each  order. 

5.  Describe  the  circulation  of  blood  in  fishes.  • 

6.  In  what  respect  are  reptiles  and  bears  alike,  as  to  (a)  habits;  ( 6)  food? 

7.  In  what  respects  is  the  respiratian  of  mammals  and  birds  different? 

8.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  echinoderms? 

9.  Mention  three  different  orders  of  mammals  common  in  your  locality.  Give  an  example  of 

each. 

10.  The  bison  is  the  only  bovine  indigenous  to  America,  except  the  musk  ox.  (a)  Define  the 
words  italicised;  (6)  to  what  class,  order  and  family  does  the  bison  belong? 

x  i 

Astronomy . 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  ecliptic,  zodiac,  perihelion,  apogee,  solstice. 

2.  Give  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

3.  What  are  librations  of  the  moon?  Explain  the  cause  of  longitudinal  librations. 

4.  What  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  astronomers  in  regard  to  the  fixed  stars  as  to  (a) 

their  size;  (6)  their  composition ;  (c)  the  kind  of  light  that  they  emit;  (d)  their  distance 
from  the  earth;  (e)  their  motion  in  space. 

5.  Discuss  briefly  the  planet  Venus  as  to  (a)  relative  location  among  the  planets,  (6)  apparent 

(c)  the  cause  of  its  change  from  morning  to  evening  star. 

6.  What  are  tides?  How  often  do  they  occur?  What  causes  spring  tides? 

7.  Name  the  major  planets  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun  and  give  the  number  of  satellites 

of  each. 

8.  What  are  sun  spots,  and  how  do  they  prove  that  the  sun  rotates  on  its  axis?  What  does  the 

spectroscope  reveal  as  to  the  composition  of  the  sun  ? 

9.  Give  a  theory  to  account  for  the  November  shower  of  meteors. 

10.  Give  the  method  of  designating  the  place  of  a  heavenly  body,  and  explain  the  terms  used. 


Latin. 

Translate: 

1.  (1)  Quod  si  antiquissimum  quodque  tempus  spectarl  oporteret,  populi  Romani  justissi- 
00  mum  esse  in  Gallia  imperium:  si  judicium  senatus  observari  oporteret,  liberam  debere 
(3)  esse  Galliam,  quam  bello  victam  suis  legibus  uti  voluisset. 

Translate: 

2.  (4)  Eo  quum  de  improviso,  celeriusque  omni  opinione  venisset,  Remi,  qui  proximi  Galliae 

(5)  ex  Belgis  sunt,  ad  eum  legatos  Iccium  et  Andocumborum,  primos  civitatis,  miserunt, 

(6)  qui  dicerent,  se  suaque  omnia  in  fidem  atque  in  potestatem  populi  Romani  permittere . 
Translate: 

3.  (7)  Nam  ut  ad  bella  suscipienda  Gallorum  alacer  ac  promptusest  animus,  sic  mollis  ac 
(8)  minime  resistens  ad  calamitates  perferendas  mens  eorum  est. 

4.  C9)  Cognovert  enim,  magnam  partem  equitatus  ab  iis  aliquot  diebus  ante  praedandi 
(10)  frumentandique  causa  ad  Ambivaritos  trans  Mosam  missam. 

5.  Select  a  gerund  and  give  its  grammatical  construction. 

6.  Select  a  gerundive  and  give  its  grammatical  construction. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  (a)  debere  Qine  3) ;  (6)  victam  (line  4);  (c)  resistens  (line  11); 

(d)  perferendas  (line  11);  (e)  missam  Oine  15). 

8.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  bello  (line  4);  (b)  imperium  Ghie2);  (c)  legibus  (lhm  4);  (d) 

opinione  (line  5);  (e)  calamitates  (line  11). 

9.  Give  the  mode  and  the  reason  for  the  same  of  (a)  venisset  (line  5) ;  (6)  dicerent  (line  8) . 

10,  Write  in  Latin:  At  first  both  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemy  and  on  account  of 

their  remarkable  reputation  for  valor,  Caesar  decided  to  refrain  from  battle. 
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Translate  : 


French. 

EXTASE. 

1-2.  (1)  J6tais  pr6s  des  flots.  par  une  nuit  d’Stoiles. 

(2)  Pas  un  nuage  aux  cieux,  sur  les  mers  pas  de  voiles, 

(3)  Mes  yeux  plongeaient  plus  loin  que  le  monde  r6el. 

(4)  Et  les  bois.  et  les  monts.  et  toute  la  nature, 

(5)  Semblaient  interroger  dans  un  confus  murmure 

(6)  Les  flots  des  mers,  les  feux  du  ciel. 


(7)  Et  les  6toiles  d’or,  legions  infinies, 

(8)  A  voix  haute,  &  voix  basse,  avec  mille  harmonies, 

(9)  Disaient,  en  inclinant  leurs  couronnes  de  feu: 

(10)  Et  les  flots  bleus,  que  rien  ne  gouverne  et  n’arrete, 

(11)  Disaient  en  recourbant  ltecume  de  leur  crete: 

(12)  “  C’est  le  Seigneur,  le  Seigneur  Dieu !  ”  —[Victor  Hugo. 

Translate: 

LA  DUCHESSE  DE  W1TTEMBERG. 

3-5.  (1)  Conrad  III,  qui  avoit  6t6  61u  empereur  en  1138,  assiSgeoit  Weinsperg,  petite  ville  des 

(2)  6tats  du  due  de  Wittemberg,  en  Allemagne.  Ce  due,  qui  s’etoit  vivement  oppose6  & 

(3)  l’election  de  Conrad,  et  qui  avoit  meme  refuse  de  le  reconnoitre,  se  tenoit  avec  sa 

(4)  femme  renfermS  dans  cette  ville.  II  en  soutint  le  siege  avec  une  bravoure  tteroique, 

(5)  et  ne  c6da  qu’a  la  force.  L'empereur,  irrite,  vouloit  mettre  tout  4  feu  et  &  sang; 

(6)  cependant  il  fit  grace  »ux  femmes,  et  leur  permit  de  sortir,  et  d'emporter  avec  elles 

(7)  tout  ce  qu’elles  avoient  de  plus  prgeieux.  L’epouse  du  due  profita  aussitot  de  cette 

(8)  permission  pour  sauver  les  jours  de  son  mari.  Elle  le  prit  sur  ses  6paules.  Toutes 

(9)  les  femmes  de  la  ville  en  firent  autant;  et  Conrad,  les  vit  sortir  ainsi  chargges,  la 

(10)  duchesse  4  leur  tete.  11  ne  put  tenir  contre  un  spectacle  si  interessant  et  cedant  4 

(11)  l’admiration  qu’il  lui  causoit,  il  fit  grace  aux  hommes  en  faveur  des  femmes.— La  ville 

(12)  fut  sauv6e. 

Translate : 

6.  (1)  Adieu,  charmant  pays  de  France, 

(2)  Que  je  dois  tant  ch6rir ! 

(3)  Berceau  de  mon  henreuse  enfance, 

(4)  Adieu !  te  quitter,  e'est  mourir.  —  [Beranger. 

Translate  into  French: 

7.  (a)  Who  is  this  boy  ? 

(6)  He  is  an  unhappy  man. 

(c)  John,  make  a  fire  in  my  chamber. 

(d)  At  what  hour  do  you  rise  ? 

(e)  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you.  When  did  you  return  ? 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  (a)  semblaient  (1-2,  lineS);  (b)  soutint  (3-5,  line  4);  (c)  prit 

(3-5,  line  9);  (d)  mourir  (6,  line  4). 

9.  (a)  Select  from  the  exercises  two  adjectives  and  give  comparison  of  each;  (6)  account  for 

the  e  in  plongeaint  (1-2,  line  3);  (c)  decline  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 

10.  Select  from  the  exercises  above  and  tell  what  each  modifies  (a)  two  prepositional  phrases; 
(6)  two  adverbial  phrases. 

German. 

1-4.  Translate: 

'gev  veicfyfte 

f)3rei)enb  mit  uiel  feponen  9ieben 
3f)i*er  £dnber  2Bertf)  unb  ^af)l 
®a§en  utele  beutjdje  giirften 
C2inft  jn  S33orm«  int  ftaiferjaal. 


„£en:lid),"  jprad)  ber  giivft  t»n  ©adjfen, 
„3ft  mein  2anb  unb  feine  3)2  ad)  t, 

©tlber  pegen  feine  33erge 
2£opl  in  mandjem  tiefen  ©djadjt. 

„©ept  mein  2anb  in  iipp'ger  ^iiSe," 
©prad)  ber  ^urfiirft  Don  bem  9tpein, 
„@olbne  ©aaten  in  ben  £f)dlern, 
silnf  ben  Bergen  ebleit  2Bein!" 
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„©ro£ie  ©table,  rcirfje  Softer" 

Submig,  $err  *n  latent,  fprad), 

„@d)af|en,  baft  mein  Sanb  ben  euern 
2Bol)(  nid)t  [tel)t  ait  ©d)a£en  Had).'' 

(Sbertjarb f  ber  mit  bent  33arte, 

^Biirttembergg  geliebter  .fperr, 

©prad):  „3Diein  2anb  l)at  Heine  ©tcibte,  . 

£rdgt  nid)t  33erge  fUberjdjmer. 


3)od)  ein  ^(eittob  fydft’g  oerborgen: 
in  SSalbent  nod)  jo  grog 
3d)  mein  -fpaupt  fatttt  fufyulid)  (egen 
3ebem  Untertlj'an  in  ©d)oof3  !" 

Uttb  eg  rief  ber  §err  bon  @ad)fen, 

S)er  bon  latent,  ber  bom  3tf)etn: 

„@raf  int  25art,  3t)r  leib  ber  reict)ftef 
(Suer  Sattb  tragi  (Sbelftein!" 

3  u  ft  i  n  u  g  Berner. 

5.  2lfg  man  £f)aleg  fragte,  mag  bag  fdjmierigfte  unb  mag  bag  (eid)tefte  2)ing  in  ber 
SBeltfei,  antmortete  er.  2)ag  fdjmierigfte  ift,  fid)  felbft  fettnen  ju  lernen,  unb 
bag  leidjtefte,  an  ben  ^aitblnngeit  attberer  ©abel  ju  finoen. 

?anber,  ^aiferfaal,  ^iirft,  23erge,  fHl)ettt,  2£etu,  SSarte,  iueinob,  Untertfjan,  (Sbeiftein. 
faften;  ift;  fel)t ;  trdgt;  ()dlt’g.  fei? 


6,  7.  Classify  with  reference  to  gender  the  following  nouns  in  the  first  selection: 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  (a) 

9.  (a)  In  the  second  selection,  what  part  of  the  verb  Is  fei?  (6)  Exp’ain  its  use  in  this  case  ? 

10.  Translate  into  German  (a)  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  ( b )  Have  you  been  to  Chicago  this 

summer  ?  (c)  Yes,  I  went  by  b i>at  and  enjoyed  the  entire  trip. 

*2.  TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  STATE  EXAMINATIONS,  1893.  - 


Place. 

NAME  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Number  of  new 
candidates. 

Number  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  had 
previously  ap¬ 
peared. 

Total  number  ex¬ 
amined. 

Number  to  whom 
certificates  were 
granted,  1893. 

Albany . 

Jacob  H.  Mann . 

5 

9 

14 

1 

Buffalo . 

Dr.  James  S.  Fassety . 

5 

9 

14 

2 

Elmira . 

Welland  Her.driek . 

*y 

14 

2! 

6 

Newburgh . 

Then;  as  E.  Finegan . 

6 

4 

10 

2 

New  York . 

Henry  R.  Sanford . 

16 

14 

30 

4 

Ogdensburg . 

Elisha  Curtiss . 

8 

8 

Oneonta . 

Lrace  B.  Latimer . 

1 

6 

7 

1 

Rochester . . . 

N.  D.  DeGraff . 

6 

8 

14 

4 

Syracuse  . 

Isaac  H.  Stout . 

11 

14 

25 

4 

Utica . 

John  L.  Swreeney . 

5 

9 

14 

1 

Watertown . 

A.  C.  McLachian . 

6 

4 

10 

Total . 

68 

99 

167 

25 

*  Fifteen  candidates  who  entered  the  examinations  for  the  first  time  failed  to  attain  the 
required  standing  to  entitle  them  to  a  partial  certificate .  Eighteen  candidates,  having  had 
three  trials,  failed  to  attain  the  required  standing  to  entitle  them  to  a  State  certificate . 

\ 
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3.  LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS  FOR  STATE 

CERTIFICATES,  1893. 

Following  is  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  State  certificates  icere  issued 

during  1893. 


NAME. 


*  Joseph  C.  A.  Mertens 

Anna  S  Joslin . 

Libbie  C.  McElroy  .... 

Oscar  Granger . 

Helena  H  Haight . 

Frank  H.  Hausner .... 

Minnie  M.  Mills . 

Cora  B.  Storm . 

George  D.  Sykes . 

L.  Gertrude  Horton. . . 
Margaret  Lenahan. . . . 

Alice  S.  Cavarly . 

Wm.  Albert  Crane. . . . 
Mai’y  A.  Honnell. ..... 

Albert  Manning . 

Wm  J.  Hinman . 

Bose  G.  Brundage  .... 

Ulysses  G.  Bates . 

Ella  May  Edwards _ 

Ellen  Louise  Kelley... 

*JaneA.  Housley . 

Agnes  L.  Henney . 

Sylvester  R  Shear _ 

Mrs  F.  C.  Whitney  . . . 
Wm.  Barton  Wells.... 


Post-office  address. 

County. 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

Rensselaer. 

Springville,  N.  Y . 

Erie. 

Bliss,  N.  Y . 

Wyoming. 

Tioga. 

Schuyler. 

Yates. 

Tioga  v  enter,  N.  Y . 

Watkins,  N.  Y . 

Dundee,  N.  Y . 

Owego,  N.  Y . 

Tioga. 

Tioga. 

Tioga. 

Dutchess. 

Owego,  N.  Y . 

Berkshire,  N.  Y . 

East  Fishkill,  N.  Y . 

Peekskill,  N.  Y . 

Westchester. 

Tarrytown.  N.  Y . 

W  estchester . 

Stapleton,  N.  Y . 

Richmond. 

Long  Island  City . 

Queens. 

Newark.  N  J . 

A  Don,  N.  Y  . 

Chenango. 

Wayne. 

Schoharie . 

Sodus,  N.  Y . 

ttichmondville,  N.  Y . 

Hailey,  N.  Y... . . . 

Orleans. 

Newark,  N.  Y . 

Wayne. 

Madison. 

Oneida.  N  Y . 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y  . 

Onondaga. 

Oswego. 

Wayne. 

Madison. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y . 

Red  Creek,  N  Y . 

Perry  ville.  N.  Y  .  . 

4.  STATISTICAL  TABLE  — STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  examined,  and  the  number  who  have 
passed  the  examinations  since  the  law  was  enacted,  June  9,  1875,  whereby  State  certificates  are 
granted  only  upon  examination,  instead  of  upon  recommendation,  as  formerly: 


1 

YE  A.RS . 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

1875 . 

9 

4 

1876 . 

47 

21 

1877 . 

+25 

11 

1878 . . . 

27 

14 

1879 . 

46 

30 

1880 . 

47 

20 

1881 .  . 

34 

12 

1882 . 

30 

7 

1883  . 

63 

19 

1884 . 

71 

22 

1885  . 

111 

21 

1886 . 

126 

34 

1887 . 

180 

40 

188^ . 

376 

64 

1889 . 

30« 

71 

1890  . 

250 

27 

1891 . 

223 

36 

1892 . 

182 

29 

1893  . 

167 

25 

Total . 

2,314 

507 

*  These  candidates  honored  themselves  by  passing  the  entire  examination  in  one  trial. 
+  Estimated. 
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5.  CIRCULAR,  REGULATIONS,  AND  PROGRAM. 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates,  1894. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public.  Instruction,  j 
Superintendent’s  Office,  >• 
Albany,  September  1,  1893. ' 

Under  the  authority  of  chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  which  provides  that  State  certificates 
may  be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  “  only  upon  examination,” 
and  which  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  “appoint  times  and  places  for  holding  such 
examinations  at  least  once  in  each  year,”  I  have  directed  that  examinations  of  applicants  for 
State  certificates  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  20, 
21,  22,  23  and  24,  1894,  at  the  following  places: 

• 

Ogdensburg,  at  the  Academy. 

Oneonta,  at  the  Normal  School  building. 
Rochester,  at  High  School  building. 

Syracuse,  at  High  School  building. 

Utica,  at  High  School  building. 

Watertown,  at  High  School  building. 


Albany,  at  High  School  building . 

Buffalo,  at  Normal  School  building. 

Elmira,  at  the  Academy  chapel. 

Newburgh,  at  the  Newburgh  academy . 

New  York,  at  the  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  No.  9  University  place. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations  all  papers  submitted  will  be  forwarded  to  this  Depart-’ 
ment.  These  papers  will  be  carefully  examined,  and  such  of  the  candidates  as  shall  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  learning,  ability,  experience  and  good  character  will  receive 
certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  for  life  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations,  candidates  must  have  had  two  years’  successful 
experience  in  teaching,  and  must  be  present  in  the  beginning  of  the  examination. 

Subjects  for  Examination. 

Group  1 . 

Algebra,  arithmetic,  American  history,  geography,  grammar  and  analysis,  orthography, 
penmanship,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Group  2. 

Astronomy,  bookkeeing,  botany,  chemistry,  civil  government  and  school  law,  composition 
and  rhetoric,  drawing,  general  history,  general  literature,  geology,  methods  and  school 
economy,  philosophy  of  education,  plane  geometry,  physics,  zoology. 

Note. — Latin  through  the  first  three  books  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  or  the  ability  to  read 
at  sight  French  or  German,  written  in  plain  style,  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  zoology  or 
astronomy, 

A  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  is  required  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  Group  T,  and 
an  average  standing  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  subjects  of  Group  II,  but  no  paper 
showing  a  standing  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent  will  be  considered  in  this  average. 

All  candidates  who  attain  the  required  percentage  in  five  or  more  of  the  designated  subjects 
ii4  addition  to  orthography  and  penmanship,  but  not  in  all,  will  be  credited  at  this  Department 
for  those  studies  in  which  they  shall  have  passed,  and  a  partial  certificate  to  that  effect  will  be 
mailed  to  each  candidate.  On  passing  the  required  percentage  in  the  remaining  designated  sub¬ 
jects  at  any  subsequent  examinations,  held  not  later  than  the  second  year  thereafter,  they  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  State  certificates.  This  gives  to  candidates  opportunity  for  three  distinct 
yearly  trials. 

In  the  uniform  examinations,  school  commissioners  will  recognize  “partial  certificates,” 
issued  not  more  than  five  years  previously,  in  all  subjects  in  which  candidates  have  attained 
seventy -five  per  cent. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing  in  any  part  of  the  State  and  to  such  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  states  as  shall  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  teach  in  this  State. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  extract  from  section  15  of  title  1  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Act  of  1864,  as  amended  by  section  5,  chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of  1875^  relating  to  the 
powers  of  the  State  Supeiintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  touching  this  subject:  “He  may 
grant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke 
the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability,  to  teach  any  com¬ 
mon  school  in  the  State.  Such  certificate  may  be  granted  by  him  only  upon  examination.” 
There  can  be  no  evasion  of  this  law,  and  no  certificate  will  be  granted  in  any  case  except  in  con¬ 
formity  with  its  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Department  to  make  these  examinations  a  thorough  test  of  merit. 
No  “  catch  questions 11  will  be  introduced,  but  the  examinations  will  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  prove 
the  ability  of  the  applicant,  to  the  end  that  a  State  certificate,  when  granted  shall  be  the  most 
signal  honor  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Commissioners,  city  superintendents,  academic  principals,  and  institute  conductors  are 
requested  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  this  circular  among  teachers  of  their  acquaintance 
who  may  desire  to  take  this  examination,  and  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  pi'ess  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dates  of  the  examinations,  and  to  the  plans  and  regulations 
adopted. 

Special  Information  to  Candidates. 

Candidates  should  aim  to  acquire  not  merely  certain  facts,  but  the  well  digested  knowledge 
and  analytic  power  that  will  fit  them  to  guide,  criticise  and  instruct  their  pupils  successfully. 

When  explanations  are  required,  ihey  should  be  given  with  the  same  clearness,  system  and 
thoroughness  that  a  competent  teacher  would  use  in  instructing  a  class.  All  work  should  be  of 
the  best  quality.  The  papers  will  be  criticised  as  the  work  of  teachers  —  not  as  that  of  mere 
pupils. 

The  scope  of  the  examination  will  correspond  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  ordinary  text¬ 
books  The  following  special  suggestions  are  given  to  emphasize  certain  points  and  to  indicate 
the  work  required: 

Candidates  should  examine  each  question  with  great  care  and  fully  answer  it,  but  should 
write  no  more  than  is  necessary.  Quantity  will  not  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  quality. 

In  arithmetic  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  problems  and  deduction 
of  rules,  particularly  in  the  elementary  operations,  co  nmon  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage 
and  its  applications,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  mensuration,  and  should  give  strict  attention  to 
arithmetical  theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  composition  of  problems  to  illustrate  rules  or 
principles  may  be  required 

In  algebra  pay  special  attention  to  the  laws  of  signs  and  exponents,  the  transformations  of 
equations,  factoring,  the  derivation  of  rules  in  the  various  operations,  quadratic  equations, 
radical  quantities,  proportion,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  expansion  of  binomials,  with  or 
without  numeral  or  literal,  positive  or  negative  coefficients  and  exponents,  by  the  binomial 
theorem . 

In  geometry,  note  especially, —  (a)  general  propositions;  (&)  the  solution  of  arithmetical  and 
algebraic  problems  involving  geometrical  principles,  particularly  m  relation  to  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  squares,  rectangles,  circles,  areas  of  similar  figures  compared,  and  propor¬ 
tional  lines;  (c)  actual  and  accurate  constructions  with  dividers  aud  ruler  will  be  required. 

In  grammar  and  analysis,  note  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  abbreviations  and  marks  of 
punctuation,  the  definition  of  terms,  parts  of  speech  and  their  modifications,  inflections,  rules 
of  syntax,  the  analysis  of  sentences,  including  principal  and  subordinate  clauses  aud  the 
modifiers  of  the  different  parts  composing  the  same,  and  constructive  work  illustrating  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

In  drawing,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  as  considered  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  together  with  its  application  to  the  practical  uses  of  life.  In  the  mechanical  depart, 
ment,  accuracy  and  correct  methods  should  be  studied;  while  in  free-hand  work  from  the 
object,  relative  proportion  of  parts  should  be  most  carefully  looked  after.  Note  well  that 
geometric  form  is  the  basis  of  all  industrial  drawing  In  design  give  special  attention  to  the 
principles  of  decoration.  A  knowledge  of  the  prismatic  colors  aud  their  elementary  combina¬ 
tions  will  be  required.  Sketching  from  familiar  and  convenient  objects  may  form  a  portion  of 
the  examination  in  this  subject. 

In  geography,  include  all  important  facts  and  discoveries  up  to  the  present  time,  giviDg 
special  attention  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
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In  history,  note  important  events,  their  causes  and  results.  In  the  examination  in  American 
history  for  1894,  three  questions  will  refer  to  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  its 
early  settlement  to  the  present  time.  In  the  examination  in  general  history  for  1894,  the 
special  field  will  be  the  period  since  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

The  examination  in  general  literature  for  the  year  1894  will  be  limited  to  Shakspeare's 
“Twelfth  Night,”  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller”  and  “Deserted  Village,”  and  Emerson’s  “Repre¬ 
sentative  Men,”  together  with  the  literary  and  personal  character  of  their  respective  authors. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  book-keeping,  composition  and  rhetoric,  the  ordinary  text-books  will 
furnish  all  needed  information. 

In  civil  government  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  school  law  give  special  attention  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Candidates  are  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the  following  statement  before  entering  upon  an 
examination : 

Statement  of  Candidate. 

Candidates  who  have  received  partial  certificates  for  previous  examinations  (within  two 
years),  will  submit  them  with  this  statement  to  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
They  will  be  returned  with  the  new  partial  certificate,  or  with  the  State  certificate,  if  issued. 

Examination  held  at . August  20  to  24.  1894. 

Full  name . . 

Residence  . . . . * . * 

P.  O.  address . 

Age . years. 

Successful  experience  in  teaching . years. 

*  Give  three  references  as  to  experience,  with  names  and  post-office  address. 

Is  this  your  first  examination  for  a  State  certificate? . 

If  not,  when  and  where  have  you  been  present  at  previous  examinations? . . . 

*  Give  three  references  as  to  moral  character,  with  names  and  post-office  addresses. 

If  you  are  not  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  you  intend  to  follow  teaching  in  this  State? 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  in  every  particular. 

Signature  of  candidate. . . 

(Copies  of  the  above  statement  will  be  supplied  at  the  examinations.) 

General  Regulations  ^ 

1.  The  printed  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  these  will  be 
first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  accompanying  program  for 
the  examination  in  each  subject. 

2.  For  evidence  as  to  good  character  and  successful  experience,  reference  may  be  made  to 
School  Commissioners,  city  superintendents,  principals  of  academies  and  high  schools. 

3.  All  applicants  presenting  themselves  for  the  first  time  must  be  present  Monday  afternoon, 
August  20,  and  must  register  their  names  and  give  such  other  information  as  the  examiners 
may  require  before  taking  a  question  paper.  Candidates  who  have  passed  in  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  at  a  previous  examination  need  be  present  on  the  half-days  only  on  which  examinations 
occur  in  those  subjects  which  they  intend  to  take  at  this  examination ;  but  they  must  be  present 
at  the  beginning  of  such  half  day  session  and  should  bring  with  them  all  partial  certificates 
obtained  at  previous  examinations. 

4.  The  examination  in  each  subject  is  restricted  to  the  half- day  designated  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  program. 

5.  Penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  on  geography. 

6.  In  the  solution  of  all  problems  every  process  should  be  indicated.  The  simple  answer, 
without  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  will  not  be  accepted. 

7.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  mail,  as  early  as  practicable,  of  the  results  of  the  exam¬ 
ination. 

8.  Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  to  the  examination  room  books  or  papers  of  any 
description. 

*  Candidates  entering  the  examination  for  the  first  time  may  submit  letters  in  reference  to 
experience  and  moral  character,  attaching  the  same  to  this  statement. 
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9.  Collusion  or  communication  between  candidates  during  the  examinations  or  willful  mis¬ 
representation  in  statements  furnished  will  wholly  vitiate  their  examination. 

All  statements  and  answers  must  be  written  with  ink. 

Legal-cap  paper,  pens,  pencils  and  memorandum  pads  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 
Candidates  are  requested  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  above  regulations. 

Program  of  Examination,  1894. 

Monday ,  August  20. 

2  to  5  p.  m.  Registering;  grammar;  civil  government  and  school  law. 

Tuesday ,  August  21. 

9  a.m.  to  12  m.  Arithmetic;  American  history. 

2  to  5  p.  m.  Composition  and  rhetoric;  geology;  chemistry. 

Wednesday ,  August  22. 

9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Algebra;  general  literature. 

2  to  5  p.  m  Geography;  methods  and  school  economy;  orthography. 

Thursday,  August  23. 

9  a.  m,  to  12  m.  Geometry;  physics. 

2  to  5  p.  m.  Drawing;  botany. 

Friday ,  August  24. 

9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Physiology  and  hygiene;  bookkeeping. 

2  to  5  p.  m.  General^history;  zoology;  astronomy;  Latin,  French  or  German  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  zoology  or  astronomy. 

e  J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Sxiperintendent. 
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1.  Department  Circular  to  School  Commissioners  and  City 

Superintendents  eor  1894. 
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3.  Complete  List  of  State  Scholars,  1893. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  LAW—  REGULATIONS  —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  EXAMINERS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Office  of  State  Superintendent, 
Albany,  October  1,  1893. 

To  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents ; 

The  competitive  examination  of  canditates  for  the  State  Scho’arships  in  Cornell  University, 
provided  for  by  chapter  291  of  (he  Laws  of  P87,  will  be  held  in  each  county  on  Saturday,  June  2, 
1894,  commencing  at  9  00  a.  m.  The  examination  will  be  in  charge  of  the  City  Superintendents 
and  the  School  Com  uissioners  in  each  county,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
to  secure  an  examination  which  shall  be  fair  in  all  respects.  Village  Superintendents  are  not 
authorized  to  act. 

The  Law. 

Following  is  the  law  as  amended  by  chapter  291  of  the  Laws  of  1887: 

§  9.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to  applicants  for 
admission  thereto  at  tbe  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its  welfare  and  efficiency,  and 
without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation  or  locality.  But,  with  a  view  to 
equalize  its  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  "tate,  the  institution  shall  receive  students  to  the 
number  of  one  each  year  from  each  assembly  district  in  this  -date,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  shall  give  them  instruction  in  anv  or  in  all  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  in 
any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition  fee  or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be 
paid  to  said  university,  unless  such  incidental  charges  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for 
material  consumed  by  said  students,  or  for  damages  neediessly  or  purposely  done  by  them  to 
the  property  ot'  said  university.  The  said  free  instruction  shall,  moreover, 'be  accorded  to  said 
students  in' consideration  of  their  superior  ability  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in 
the  academies  and  public  schools  of  this  State.  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  Leg.sla- 
ture  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows: 

1.  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
shall  be  held  at  the  county  court -house  in  each  county  of  the  State,  upon  the  first  Saturday  of 
June,  in  each  year,  by  the  city  suj  erintendents  and  school  commissioners  of  the  county. 

2.  None  but  pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  six  months1  standing  in  the  common 
schools  or  academies  of  the  Stale,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  examination, 
shall  be  eligible. 

3  Such  examination  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  president  of 
the  university.  Question  papers  prepared  by  the  Depariment  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
used,  and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different  candidates  shall  be  retained  by  the 
examiners  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

4.  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examination,  make  and  file  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  a  certificate  in  which  they  shall  name  all  the  candidates  examined 
and  specify  the  order  of  their  excellence,  and  such  candidates  shall,  in  the  order  of  their  excel¬ 
lence,  become  entitled  to  tbe  scholarships  belonging  to  their  respective  counties. 

5.  In  case  any  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholarship  shall  fail  to  claim  the 
same  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  st  such  university,  or  shall  die,  resign 
absent  himself  with  mt  leave,  be  expelled  or  for  any  other  reason  shall  abandon  his  right°to 
or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before  or  after  entering  thereupon,  then  the  candidate  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  next  entitled  in  the  same  county  shall  become  entitled  to  the  same.  In  case  any 
scholarship  belonging  to  any  county  shall  not  be  claimed  by  any  candidate  resident  in  that 
county,  the  State  superintendent  may  fill  the  same  by  appointing  thereto  some  candidate  first 
entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  <  ther  county,  after  notice  has  been  served  on  the  superintendent 
or  commissioners  of  schools  of  said  county.  In  any  such  case  the  president  of  the  university 
shall  at  once  notify  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  officer  shall  immediately 
notifiy  the  candidate  next  entitled  to  the  vacant  scholarship,  of  his  right  to  the  same. 

6  Any  State  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  the 
uni- ersity  that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  with  which  to 
defray  h.s  living  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  president,  be 
granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  the 
commencement  thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  sai  1  university. 

7  In  certifying  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  preference  shall  be  given  (where  other 
qualification  <  are  equal)  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States. 

8.  Notice*  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given  in  all  the  schools,  having 
pupils  eligible  thereto,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  published 
once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  each  county  immediately  prior  to 
the  holding  of  such  examinations.  The  cost  of  publishing  such  notices  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  examinations  shall  be  a  charge  upon  each  county  respectively,  and  shall  be 
audited  and  paid  by  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  publishing  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for. 
He  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  examination  in  any  county  may  be  held  at  some  other 
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time  and  place  than  that  above  specified,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  held  as  directed  by  him.  He 
shall  keep  full  records  in  his  department  of  the  reports  of  the  different  examiners,  showing  the 
age.  postoffice  address  and  st  nding  of  each  candidate,  and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their 
rights  under  this  act.  He  shall  determine  any  controversies  which  may  arise  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  He  is  hereby  charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  matters  in 
connection  with  the  filling  of  such  scholarships.  Students  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free 
scholarships  shall  in  common  with  the  other  students  of  said  university  be  subject  to  all  the 
examinations,  rules  and  requirements  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  faculty  of  said  university 
except  as  herein  provided. 

Notice  of  Examination. 

Notice  of  this  examination  is  to  be  published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  prior  thereto  in 
two  newspapers  in  each  county.  At  the  proper  time  you  will  advise  with  the  other  officers, 
who  with  you  are  to  have  charge  of  the  examination  in  your  county,  and  will  jointly  prepare, 
sign  and  publish  the  required  notice.  A  form  of  notice  for  publication,  which  may  be  used, 
will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  communication.  You  will  instruct  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  to  forward  their  bills  for  such  publication  to  the  board  of  supervisor-  of  your  county,  as 
the  law  makes  the  cost  of  publication  a  county  charge.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  notice 
required  by  law,  please  endeavor  to  procure  general  newspaper  comment  upon  the  matter,  and 
otherwise  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  brir  g  the  examination  to  the  attention  of  all  schools 
having  eligible  candidates.  , 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  cause  the  free  scholarship  privileges  to  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  hold  them  as  prizes  before  all  the  pupils  of  the  academies 
and  common  schools,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  to  the  end  that  the 
scholarships  may  be  filled,  and  that  the  opportunities  which  they  offer  may  be  brought  to  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  most  deserving  children  of  the  commonwealth. 

Where  Examinations  May  be  Held.  , 

While  the  law  provides  that  the  examination  shall  be  held  at  the  county  court  house,  in  each 
county,  it,  at  the  same  time,  permits  it  to  be  held  elsewhere  by  the  direction  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  to  provide  at  least  one  place 
where  the  examination  may  of  right  be  held;  hence  the  court  house  is  designated.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  better  to  hold  the  examination  in  a  school  building  in  all  cases  where  the  local 
school  officers  will  consent  thereto,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  do  in  most  instances.  Where 
such  consent  is  obtained,  you  may  insert  such  place  in  the  notice  without  communicating  with 
the  department  for  direction  in  the  premises.  No  expense  must  be  incurred  on  this  account 
however.  Unless  school  buildings  are  offered  free  of  cost,  the  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
county  court  house. 

How  Question  Papers  Will  be  Sent. 

In  all  counties  having  but  one  school  commissioner,  printed  question  papers,  answers,  blank 
forms  for  reports,  blank  statements  of  candidates,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  to  him  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  May  next.  In  counties  having  two  or  more  school  commissioners,  or  one  or  more 
city  superintendents,  they  will  confer  together  and  advise  me  promptly  to  whom  the  question 
papers,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 

Sphcial  Attention. 

Examiners  will  call  the  attention  of  all  interested  to  the  following  : 

1 .  Candidates  must  be  actual  residents  of  this  State. 

2.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Candidates  must  show  that  they  have  attended  a  common  school  or  academy  of  this  State 
for  at  least  six  months  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  examination. 
Teaching  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  attendance.  Attendance  at  private  schools  or  in 
normal  departments  of  normal  schools  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

4.  Candidates  should  in  all  cases  attend  the  examinations  in  the  counties  in  which  they 
actually  reside.  The  claims  of  any  candidates  who  attend  examinations  in  counties  in  which 
they  do  not  reside  can  not  be  considered  until  the  claims  of  actual  residents  of  such  counties 
are  determined. 

5.  No  person  should  enter  an  examination  unless  prepared  to  accept  a  scholarship,  should 
one  be  awarded. 

6.  No  person  can  receive  a  Cornell  State  scholarship  who  does  not  enter  an  examination. 

7.  Any  person  appointed  to  a  scholarship  and  afterwards  declining  the  same,  forfeits  it 
absolutely,  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  from  the  list  of  other  eligible  candidates.  The  candidate  is 
eligible,  however,  to  enter  a  succeeding  examination  by  meeting  the  conditions  required. 

8.  Candidates  failing  to  receive  scholarships  should  hold  themselves[in  readiness  to  appear  at 
the  University  examinations  in  September.  In  case  persons  receiving  scholarships  fail  to  pass 
the  entrance  examinations,  others  who  do  pass  may  be  appointed  in  their  places.  No  direct 
assurance  can  be  given  that  a  scholarship  can  be  awarded,  as  there  may  be  no  vacancies. 
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Subjects  for  Examination. 

The  president  of  Cornell  University  has  designated  the  following  subjects  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  1894,  viz  :  English,  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  plane  geometry,  and  either  Latin,  French 
or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

Scope  of  Subject  Matter. 

In  English.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  composition,— correct  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  by  paragraphs,  and  expression,— upon  one  of  several 
subjects  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

For  1894  :  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Arnolds’  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay’s 
second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Emerson’s  American  Scholar,  Irving’s  Sketchbook, 
Scott’s  Abbot,  Dickens’  David  Copperfield. 

In  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations,  and  including  radicals  and  the  theory  of  exponents; 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  larger  treatises  of  Newcomb,  Olney, 
Ray,  Robinson,  Todhunter,  Wells,  Wentworth,  or  of  Charles  Smith’s  Elementary  Algebra,  qr 
Hall  and  Knight’s  Elementary  Algebra.  v 

In  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures;  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  the  larger  text-books. 

In  plane  geometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  six  books  of  Elementary  Geometry. 

In  Latin,  four  books  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  or  an  equivalent,  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  grammar. 

In  French:  the  amount  of  French  necessary  would  be  represented  by  the  whole  of  Whitney’s 
Practical  French  Grammar,  and  by  the  first  hundred  pages  of  Super’s  French  Reader,  and  the 
whole  of  Crane  and  Brun’s  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  Francaise. 

In  German:  the  amount  of  German  necessary  would  be  represented  by  the  reading  matter  in 
Brandt’s  Reader,  or  by  the  larger  portion  of  Whitney’s  Reader,  and  by  the  amount  of  grammar 
in  Brandt’s,  Joyne’s,  Messiner’s  or  Whitney’s  Grammar.  Preparations  by  the  so-called 
“  natural  ”  method  should  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  drill  in  syntax. 

Method  of  Conducting  the  Examinations. 

• 

It  is  suggested  that  the  manner  of  procedure  be  as  follows: 

Upon  calling  the  class  to  order,  have  each  member  to  fill  out  with  ink,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  blank  statement  of  name,  residence,  postoffice  address,  etc  Collect  the  same  and  dismiss 
any  candidate  whose  statement  does  not  indicate  his  eligibility  to  the  scholarship  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  return  these  certificates  with  your  report. 

Next  submit  the  question  papers  on  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Continue  the  sitting  upon  the 
two  subjects  named  without  interruption  from  9  to  12  o’clock,  unless  candidates  finish  prior  to 
that  time.  Close  the  sitting  at  12  o’clock  in  any  event,  having  notified  the  class  at  the  opening 
that  this  will  be  done. 

Direct  that  the  candidates  write  their  answers  in  ink  upon  legal  cap  paper,  which,  together 
with  ink  and  pens,  you  will  supply  to  applicants,  forwarding  your  bill  for  the  same,  together 
with  the  bills  for  publishing  the  notices  of  examination,  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  your 
county,  which  is  required  by  the  law  to  audit  and  pay  these  necessary  expenses.  The  answers 
should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  questions  answered.  Keep  the  answers  in  each 
subject  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  by  themsel  res.  Cause  the  candidate  to  write  his  name  at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  his  answers  are  written. 

Let  the  afternoon  sitting  for  the  examination  in  English,  plane  geometry,  and  Latiu,  French 
or  German,  begin  at  1.30  and  end  at  5  o’clock,  unless  candidates  finish  their  work  earlier. 

Each  answer  should  be  marked  upon  a  scale  having  a  maximum  of  10.  Each  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  answer  would  receive  ten  credits,  and  a  correspondingly  less  number  as  it  approximated 
correctness;  an  absolutely  erroneous  answer  should  be  marked  with  a  zero.  There  are  twenty- 
five  questions  iD  ail  If  all  were  correctly  answered  the  candidate  would  receive  250  credits, 
and  a  correspondingly  less  number  as  he  approached  correctness.  The  aggregate  number  of 
credits  received  will  determine  the  relative  standing  of  the  candidates. 

Examiners,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  examination,  will  forward  to  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  at  Albany,  all  papers  submitted  by  candidates  in  English,  Latin,  French  and  German . 
The  papers  submitted  in  these  subjects  will  be  marked  at  the  State  Department.  All  papers 
submitted  in  other  subjects  will  be  marked  by  the  examiners  on  the  above  basis. 
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As  soon  as  may  be,  and  certainly  within  ten  days  after  the  examination,  examiners  will 
forward  the  report  of  all  papers  marked  by  them,  signed  by  all  city  superintendents  and  school 
commissioners  to  the  State  Superintendent.  All  of  the  answer  papers  of  all  the  candidates 
marked  by  examiners,  together  with  applicants’  statements,  must  be  forwarded  with  the  report 
of  the  examiners  to  the  Superintendent. 

How  Vacancies  Will  be  Filled. 

The  law  now  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  fill  vacancies  arising  in  any  county,  by 
appointing  some  candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  in  some  other  county  after  the  quota  of 
scholarships  belonging  to  that  other  county  has  been  filled.  In  exercising  this  power  the  fol¬ 
lowing  system  will  be  followed,  of  wh’ch  it  may  be  well  to  advise  the  class:  The  examination 
papers  of  the  candidates  standing  highest  upon  the  list  in  each  county  (after  the  appointments 
have  been  made  from  that  county)  will  be  classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  and 
appointments  will  be  made  from  this  list  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  stand .  If  this  list 
should  be  exhausted,  the  same  course  would  be  pursued  as  to  candidates  coming  next  upon  the 
list  in  each  county.  In  this  way  all  candidates  will  secure  such  rights  as  their  merits  entitle 
them  to,  the  State  Superintendent  will  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duty  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  the  scholarships  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the  State. 

Examinations  Must  not  be  Omitted. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  number  of  candidates  who  present  themselves  will  be 
smaller  than  the  number  of  scholarships  belonging  to  the  county,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  examination.  To  take  that  course  would  be  a  mistake. 
Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  their  scholarships  only  after  the  steps  indicated  by  the 
statute  shall  have  been  taken.  The  law  must  be  fully  complied  with.  Therefore,  it  is  advised 
that  all  the  proceedings  be  taken  regularly,  and  that  the  examination  papers  be  filed  in  the 
Department,  even  though  the  number  should  be  so  small  in  any  county  as  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  competition  between  candidates. 

Entrance  Examinations* 

The  entrance  examinations  at  the  University  will  begin  on  June  eighth  and  September  nine¬ 
teenth,  and  will  continue  fi^e  days  at  each  time.  Successful  candidates  must  appear  at  the 
opening  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  examinations.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  desirable  that 
candidates  appear  at  the  June  examination.  In  case  they  fail,  those  next  entitled  to  their 
places  could  then  try  the  September  examination.  Having  this  in  view,  examiners  are 
requested  to  file  their  reports  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  Department  will  notify 
candidates  of  the  result  of  the  examinations  and  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent. 

Note.— It  will  be  well  to  read  the  essential  portions  of  this  circular  to  the  class  before  the 
examination  begins. 

Form  of  Notice. 

(Form  of  notice  to  be  published  in  two  newspapers  in  each  county,  once  a  week,  for  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  examination,) 

Cornell  University. 

State  Scholarships. 

(Notice  pursuant  to  chapter  291,  Laws  of  1887.) 

V  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarships  in  Cornell  University 

falling  to  the  county  of . will  be  held  at  the  (name  the  building) . 

in  the  city  (or  village)  of . on  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  June  next,  commenc¬ 

ing  at  9  a.  m. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  six  months’  standing  in  the  common 
schools  or  academies  of  the  State  during  the  present  school  year. 

No  person  should  enter  an  examination  unless  prepared  to  accept  a  scholarship,  should  one 
be  awarded. 

The  examination  will  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz  :  English,  arithmetic,  plane  geom¬ 
etry.  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  either  Latin,  French  or  German,  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate. 

There  will  be  as  many  candidates  appointed  from  this  county. as  there  are  Assembly  districts 
in  the  county.  Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Dated  at . .  this . day  of  May,  1894. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  of . 

School  Commissioner . 


School  Commissioner 
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A.  M. 

/ 

English. 

Write  a  short  English  composition  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

Scott’s  Marmion. 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book. 

Dickens’  David  Copperfield. 

Plane  Geometry. 

1.  Proposition:  The  angle  formed  by  two  secants  intersecting  without  the  circumference  is 

measured  by  one-half  the  difference  of  the  intercepted  arcs. 

2.  Proposition:  The  squares  of  the  two  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  are  together  equivalent  to  the 

squares  of  the  four  sides  of  the  rhombus. 

3.  Problem:  Given  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  and  one  of  its  equal  angles  to 

construct  the  triangle. 

4.  Problem:  Given  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  construct  the  square. 

5.  Application:  The  altitudes  of  two  similar  triangles  are  thirty-three  and  fifty-four  feet  respec¬ 

tively.  Required  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  first  triangle  to  that  of  the  second. 

.  Translate:  Latin. 

1  Multo  denique  die  per  exploratores  Caesar  cognovit,  et  montem  a  suis  teneri,  et 

2  Helvetios  castra  movisse,  et  Considium  tinlore  perterritum,  quod  non  vidisset, 

3  pro  viso  renuntiasse . 

2 .  Translate: 

4  His  initis  consiliis  oppida  muniunt,  frumenta  exagris  in  opida  comportant 

5  naves  in  Venetiam,  ubi  Caesarem  primum  esse  bellum  gesturum  constabat,  quam 

6  plurimas  posstint,  cogunt. 

3.  Give  the  case  and  the  reason  for  the  same  of  (a)  Considium  (line  2);  (6)  consiliis  (line  4); 

(c)  naves  (line  5). 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  (a)  cognovit  Gine  1);  (&)  vidisset  (line  2);  (c)  cogunt  (line  6). 

5.  Select  two  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  one  in  the  indicative  and  one  in  the  subjunctive. 

French . 

ATTACHEMENT  D’UN  PAGE  POUR  SON  MAITRE. 

1  En  1565  les  rebelles  assiegerent  le  palais  de  l’empereur  du  Japon,  y  mirent  le  feu,  et 

2  obligdrent  l’empereur  k  chercher  son  salut  dans  la  fuite.  Les  rebelles  le  poursuivent, 

3  Patteignent,  le  combattent;  et  l’empereur,  accabld  par  le  nombre,  ayant  perdu  le  peu  de 

4  monde  qui  le  d6fendoit,  tombe  et  meurt  sur  les  corps  de  ses  fiddles  sujets.  Un  seul  homme 

5  restoit  de  cette  troupe  malheureuse;  c’6toit  un  page  de  quatorze  an3,  qui,  jjombatt&nt 

6  toujours  en  d6sesper6,  quoique  seul  contre  une  multitude,  avoit  deja,  depuis  la  mort  de  son 

7  maitre,  tue  un  grand  nombre  d’ennemis.  Les  rebelles,  frapp6s  de  sa  bravoure,  l’entourdrent, 

8  firent  cesser  le  combat,  mirent  les  armes  bis,  et  lui  offrirent  la  vie  et  la  liberty:  -l  Non,  non,” 

9  s’ecria  le  page,  “  ne  pouvant  venger  mon  maitre,  je  dois  le  suivre,  la  vie  ne  seroit  qu’un 

10  opprobre  pour  moi  si  je  la  devois  k  ses  assassins.”  En  achevant  ces  mots,  il  se  frappe  et  va 

11  expirer  sur  le  corps  de  son  empereur. 

Assidg&rent-besieged,  chercher-seer,  accablAoverwhelmed,  malheureuse-unhappy,  toujours  - 
still,  quoique-al though,  depuis-since,  frappe-struck. 

1  and  2.  Translate  the  above. 

3  Select  from  the  above  (a)  three  nouns  in  the  plural  and  give  the  singular  of  each;  (6)  three 

in  the  singular  and  give  the  plural  of  each . 

4  (a)  Distinguish  between  combattent  (line  3)  and  cambattant  Glue  8).  (i>)  Give  the  infinitive. 

present  and  past  participles,  present  indicative  1st  person  singular,  and  imperative  2d 
person  plural  of  “  frappe  ”  line  11). 

5  Translate  into  French:  (a)  Your  master  loves  you,  therefore  you  should  love  him.  (6)  Do 

you  intend  visiting  Chicago? 
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German. 

3*r>et  'gScmberer. 

1)  3luei  ©finbercr  gogen  gemeiniam  iiber  Panb.  ilnb  a(g  fie  unterraegg  augrubten 

2)  in  einer  iperberge,  erjrfioU  plii^lid)  eiit  ©efc^rei,  bag  eine  ^euergbrunft  im  3)orfe 

3)  fei.  Xa  fpvang  ber  eine  SSanberer  auf,  raarf  feineii  etab  unb  iBiinbel  son  fid). 

4)  um  eilenbg  gu  |elfen;  ber  aitbere  aber  l)ielt  ifjrt  juriicf  iinb  fprad) :  SBe^fjalb  fobeit 

5)  rail*  f)ier  uergogertt?  5ittb  nid)t  .fpanbe  genug  ,um  £>etfen?  28a§  fummern  ung  bie 

6)  gremben!  s2lber  jener  J)brte  iiid)t  auf  bie  9iebert,  fenbent  lief  fjtiiauS  itnd)  bem  brert* 

7)  iteitben  ip.aufe;  nun  folgte  ber.  nnbere  langfam  unb  ftnnb  unb  fat)  $u  Don  feme. 

8)  $>or  bem  brennenben  Saufe  aber  ftanb  eine  Gutter,  rate  erftarrt  unb  rief:  fDieine 

9)  &inber!  metite  btinber!  211§  ber  trembling  f o 1 1±) e §  fyorte,  fprang  er  iit  bag  breititenbe 

10)  -pang  jraifd)en  bie  frad)enben  fallen,  unb  bie  glaninte  fcblng  um  it)it  t)er  unb  liber 

11)  if)m  jufaminen.  2)ag  3>olt  aber  rief:  3)er  ift  uerloreit!  2Ug  man  aber  tjarrete  eine 

12)  iffieile,  ftelje,  ba  trat  er  pernor  mit  uerfengtem  -fpaare  unb  trug  graei  ^inblein  auf 

13)  ben  Slrineu  unb  bradjte  fie  ber  Gutter.  3) a  umarmte  fie  bie  kinber  unb  fiet  bem 

14)  fvremblinge  gu  giigen.  Xiefer  aber  bob  fie  troftenb  auf,  unb  unterbeffen  ftiirjte 

15)  bag  gauge  paug  gnfammen.  2Ug  nun  fein  ©efabrte  fagte:  23}er  l)tcfe  bid)  bod)  ein  fo 

16)  tiibneg  i'lagftiict  beginnen  ?  antraortete  er :  3)er  pen*  beg  geuerg,  ber  aud)  beg 

17)  §aufeg  fperr  unb  ber  ^inber  Staler  unb  better  ift,  ber  bat  nur’g  befo^ten  in  met* 

18)  nem  Bergen. 

1  and  2.  Translate  the  above. 

3.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  (a)  zogen  (line  1);  (5)  erscholl  (line  2);  (c)  lief 

Cine  6);  (d)  rief  Gine8);  (e)  stiirtzte  (line  14). 

4.  Decline  in  both  numbers  (a)  der  wanderer  (line  3);  (6)  Hande  (line  5);  (c)  Meine  Kinder 

Qine  9) ;  (d)  dich  (line  15) ;  (e)  der  (line  17) . 

5.  Translate  into  German  the  following: 

(а)  Good  morning,  madam;  I  will  be  back  in  an  hour. 

(б)  Are  you  going  to  the  city  to-day  ? 

(c)  I  should  like  to  visit  Chicago  this  summer. 


Arithmetic. 

p.  M. 


1.  (a)  Reduce  the  couplet  4:  7yy  to  the  integral  form  in  its  lowest  terms.  (6)  Find  an  exact 

divisor  of  -1-^-,  and  perform  the  division. 

2.  Find  the  exact  interest  on  §475  from  March  25,  1893,  until  to-day  at  6#  per  annum. 


3.  (a)  Extract  the  square  root  of  ft,  correct  to  three  decimal  places.  (6)  If  the  fifth  power 


of  a  certain  number  and  also  its  seventh  power  be  known,  how  may  the  twelfth  power  of 
that  number  be  found? 

4.  A  note  for  §150,  given  to-day  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  three  months,  matures  when?  If  dis¬ 

counted  to-day  at  bank,  what  are  the  proceeds? 

5.  In  the  metric  system  what  denomination  is  used  to  express  the  measure  of  articles  that 

according  to  the  English  system  are  measured  by  (a)  the  bushel:  (6)  the  avoirdupois 
pound;  (c)  the  mile;  (d)  the  gallon;  (e)  the  grain?  Reduce  10  liters  to  quarts  liquid 
measure. 

Algebra. 

1.  Find  the  prime  factor  of  6a:6— 6. 

2.  Find  the  values  of  x ,  y  and  z  in  the  equations: 


_5 

x 

x 

14 


8  _  3 
o5 

-2-  *6  ’ 


-=  2i 


y  '  z 

3.  An  orchard  containing  391  trees  has  six  more  rows  than  trees  in  a  row.  How  many  trees 
in  a  row? 


4.  Find  the  sum  of  2  a/_ 3 

V  4’ 


3  Pi  4  4/8. 


5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  17,  and  the  differences  of  their  squares  is  85. 
numbers?  ** 


What  are  the 
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3.  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STATE  SCHOLARS  AT  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  APPOINTED  UPON  EXAMINATIONS  HELD 
JUNE  3,  1893. 


NAME. 

County  appointed  for. 

Thomas  J.  Loomie . 

Albany  . 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick . 

Albany . . . 

Gertrude  Fi.  FTa.ll . 

A  lbany . 

.Tames  Fitzpatrick . 

A  lbany . 

John  Clayton  Hoyt . 

A Pecan v . 

Tiillian  Constance  Swift. . . . 

Broome . 

Helen  MacCalgrove . 

Cattaraugus . 

Lyndon  S.  Tracey . 

Cavuera . 

Clinton  Thompson  Horton .  . . 

Chautauqua . 

Walter  H.  Atman . 

Chemung . 

Margaret  V.  Bliven. . .  . . 

Chenango  ...... . 

Theodore  W .  Cady . 

Clinton . . . . 

Frederick  Browning . 

Columbia . 

Le  Roy  Graham  . .  .7 . 

Cortland . 

John  L.  Harper . . . 

Delaware . 

Arthur  B.  Rider . . . 

Dutchess . 

William  Gellert . 

Dutchess . 

Frederick  D.  Coxlson . 

Erie . 

Howard  Owen  Cobb . 

Erie . 

Charles  L .  McGavern . 

Erie . . 

J.  E.  Stagg . 

Erie . 

George  W.  Gressman . 

Erie . 

George  Adam  Charlton . 

Erie . 

Hamilton  B.  Moore . 

Essex . 

John  Hayes  . 

Franklin . 

Walter  J.  Simmer . 

Fulton  and  Hamilion . 

Anson  H.  Higbey . 

Genesee  . . 

Mabel  V .  Root .  . 

Green  . . 

Charles  Edwards  Burrough . 

Herkimer . 

Lena  Marie  Dorr . 7. . 

Jefferson . 

Harry  L.  Duncan . 

Kings  . . . 

Emily  R.  Van  Canteran . 

Kings . 

Clarence  E .  Kent . 

Kings . 

Kenneth  G.  Glover  . , . 

Kings  . 

Ellis  L.  Aldrich .  . 

Kings  . . 

Joseph  W.  Beachan . 

Kings . 

Charles  Benham  Largelere . 

Kings . 

Frederick  D.  Herbert . 

Kings . 

Oreola  Williams . 

Kings . 

Henry  W.  Chatfield . 

Kings . 

Louise  Rae  Murdock .  . . 

Kings . 

Geo.  H.  Vandewalker . : . 

Kings . 

Charles  A.  Simmons . 

KiDgs . 

Theo.  V.  Carver . 

Kings . 

Jane  E.  Dean  . . .« . 

Kings . 

Geo.  0.  Schryner . 

Kings  . . 

Leticia  E.  Young . 

Kings . . 

Ge  >.  M.  Dutcher. . . 

Kings . 

Seth  Morton  Higley . 

Lewis . 

Arthur  L.  Strang." . .  .. 

Livingston . 

John  M.  Berry  .7. . 

Madison . 

Charles  W.  D.  Parsons . 

Monroe . 

Mabel  A.  Clark . . . 

Monroe . 

Lee  Waldorf . 

Monroe . 

Minnie  Helen  Kelsey . 

Montgomery . 

Homer  Cary  Brown . 

New  York . 

Newell  Lvon . 

New  York . 

Herman  Diederiches  . 

New  York . 

Mary  A  Godfred . 

New  York . 

Elena  P.  Nearing . 

New  York  . 

Alice  Lattin _ 7 . 

New  York  . 

Emile  D.  Martin . 

New  York . 

Robert  M.  Snow . 

New  York . 

Henry  W.  Williams  . 

New  York . 

Ernest  A.  Van  Vleck . 

New  York . 

Sarah  Edmond . 

New  York . 

W.  Stewart  Stotloff . 

New  York  . 

Harry  C.  Van  Buskirk . 

New  York . 

Andrew  J.  McIntyre . 

New  York . 

Austin  J.  McMahon . 

New  York  . 

Edward  O.  Spillman . 

New  York . 

Robert  Davidson . 

New  York . 

County  of 
residence. 


Albany. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Allegany. 

Broome. 

Cattaraugus. 

Onondaga. 

Chautauqua. 

Chemung. 

Chenango. 

Clinton . 

Columbia. 

Cortland . 

Delaware. 

Dutchess. 

Dutchess. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Essex. 

Franklin . 

Fulton  &  Hamil’n. 
Genesee. 

Greene. 

Herkimer. 

Jefferson. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Cattaraugus. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Seneca. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Onondaga. 

Jefferson. 

Chemung. 

Chautauqua. 

Tompkins . 

Jefferson. 

Monroe. 

Tioga. 

Lewis. 

Livingston. 

Madison. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Wayne. 

Montgomery. 

New  Y  ork. 

New  York. 
Herkimer. 

Seneca. 

Orange. 
Cattaraugus. 
Otsego . 

Oswego. 

Warren. 

Wayne. 

Steuben . 

Schuyler. 

Allegany. 

Ontario . 

Broome. 

Niagara. 

Rensselaer. 
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NAME. 


County  appointed  for. 


County  of 
residence. 


Edward  A.  Crawford . 

Oscar  Erisman . 

Charles  T.  Kittredge . 

Florence  M  Foster . 

John  W.  Ackerman . 

William  T.  Howeii . 

Albert  R.  Hatfield . 

Harry  E.  Rowley . 

Alteu  A.  Richardson . 

Henry  R  Tobey . 

Harry  A.  Ives . 

David  Joyce . 

A.  Elizabeth  Haworth. . . , 

Paul  S.  Pierce . 

Benjamin  Babbitt . 

Susan  J.  Evans . 

MarkM.  0’  >ell . 

Willard  E  Hotchkiss  . . . . 

Byron  H.  Stebbins . 

Hadley  Clinton  Case . 

Leslie  R.  Palmer . . 

Augustus  Wesley  Leinor. 
James  Mustill  Wilson. . . . 

Daisy  M.  George . 

Jessie  N.  Hitchccck . 

Homer  J.  Parker . 

Arthur  Winton  Broane. . , 

Elroy  T.  Agate . 

Walter  Henry  Whittalk. , 
Hugh  Herbert  McClellan 
Edward  M.  Carpenter. . . . 
Charles  Kenyon  Moulton, 

Perley  S.  Wilcox . 

Daniel  B.  Clark . 

Eva  Markwick . 

Irwin  Esmond . 

Allen  C.  Enor . 

Sherburne  F.  Taylor . 

Fred  Johnson . 

Sarah  Helen  Johnston. . . 
LeRoy  R.  Thompson. . . . , 
Jessie  Moore  Tolmadge  . , 

Lulu  Lauren . . 

Clinton  Oliver  Tarbox. . . . 

Edith  S.  Benjamin . . 

Mary  J.  Genuing . 

Jacob  H  Dealey . 

Francis  C  Merritt . 

♦James  C.  Wilmarth . 

W  A.  Shaffer . 

Kenneth  E.  Stuart . 

Samuel  C.  Tompkins . 

Lulu  G.  Birch . 

Herbert  A.  St.  George  . . 
Reuben  H.  Farnham . 
Charles  E.  Cooke . 


New  York... 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 

Niagara . 

Oneida . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga . . . 
Onondaga . . . 
Onondaga . . . 

Ontario . 

Orange . 

Orange . 

Orleans . 

Oswego, . 

Otsego . 

Putnam . 

Queens . 

Queens . 

Queens . 

Rensselaer. . . 
Rensselaer. . . 
Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond  . . . 
Rockland. . . . 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  .... 
Schenectady. 
Schoharie  . . . 

Schuyler . 

Seneca . 

Steuben . 

Steuben  . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins  . . . 

Ulster . 

Ulster  . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Wyoming. . . . 
Yates . 


Madison. 

Erie. 

Livingston. 

Erie. 

Cayuga. 

Orange. 

Oneida. 

Orleans. 

Wyoming. 

Essex. 

Genesee . 

Montgomery. 

Cortland. 

Niagara. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Onondaga. 

Onondaga 

Herkimer. 

Ontario . 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Orleans. 

Oswego. 

Otsego. 

Orleans. 

Queens. 

Monroe. 

Broome. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

Onondaga. 

Genesee. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga. 

Jefferson. 

Schoharie. 

Schuyler. 

Seneca. 

Steuben . 

Steuben . 

Cayuga. 

Chautauqua. 

Tioga. 

Tompkins. 

Ulster. 

Ulster. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Westchester. 

Westche*  ter. 

Westchester. 

Wyoming. 

Yates. 


*  Died  the  last  week  in  October  while  in  the  university,  and  George  Nye  Halsey,  of  Tompkins 
county,  was  assigned  to  the  vacancy  . 
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4.  TABLE  SHOWING  BY  COUNTIES  THE  NUMBER  OF  h CANDI¬ 
DATES  FOR  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY,  EXAMINED  JUNE  3,  1893,  AND  NUMBER  APPOINTED 
FROM  EACH  COUNTY. 


COUNTY. 


Albany . 

Allegany . 

Broome . 

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga . 

Chautauqua . 

Chemung . 

Chenango . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 

Cortland . 

Delaware . 

Dutchess . 

Erie . 

Essex . 

Franklin . 

Fulton  and  Hamilton 

Genesee  . 

Greene . 

Herkimer . 

Jefferson . 

Kings . 

Lewis . 

Livingston . 

Madison . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery . 

New  York . 

Niagara . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga . 


Whole  number 
examined. 

Number 

appointed. 

COUNTY. 

• 

Whole  number 

examined. 

5 

4 

Ontario . 

7 

7 

2 

Orange . 

11 

5 

3 

Orleans . 

4 

7 

3 

Oswego . 

4 

7 

2 

Otsego . 

o 

8 

3 

Putnam . 

o  1 

5 

2 

Queens . 

1  1 

1 

1 

Rensselaer . 

7  I 

2 

1 

Richmond . 

1 

2 

1 

Rockland . 

1 

4 

2 

Sc.  Lawrence . 

3 

2 

1 

Saratoga . 

2 

2 

2 

Schenectady . 

0 

16 

8 

Schoharie . 

2 

3 

2 

Schuyler . 

5 

1 

1 

Seneca . 

4 

3 

1 

Steuben . 

9 

6 

3 

Suffolk . 

1 

1 

1 

Sullivan . 

0 

6 

3 

Tio^a . 

6 

6 

4 

Tompkins . 

21 

19 

8 

Ulster . 

3 

3 

1 

Warren . 

3 

3 

2 

Washington . . . 

3 

3 

2 

Wayne . 

7 

10 

4 

Westchester . 

3 

5 

2 

Wyoming . 

4 

2 

2 

Yates . 

1 

4 

2 

14 

3 

Total . 

293 

13 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 
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5.  LIST  OF  PERSONS  WHO  RECEIVED  CORNELL  STATE  SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIPS  IN  1892,  BUT  WHO  ARE  NO  LONGER  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


NAME. 

County 

Person  appointed  to 

County 

appointed  for. 

fill  vacancy. 

of  residence. 

Frank  H.  Christopher . 

New  York . 

Fred  Noe . 

Orange. 

Exhibit  No  15. 


College  Graduates’  Certificates. 


Indorsement  of  Normal  Diplomas  and  State  Certificates 

Issued  in  Other  States. 

1.  Law  of  1888. 

2.  List  of  College  Graduates’  Certificates  Granted  1893. 

3.  List  of  Normal  Diplomas  Indorsed,  1893. 
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COLLEGE  GRADUATES’  CERTIFICATES. 


Indorsement  of  Normal  Diplomas  and  State  Certificates  Issued  in 

other  States. 

1.  THE  LAW  OF  1888. 

i 

The  Legislature  of  1888  amended  by  chapter  331,  section  15  of  title  1,  of  the  “Consolidated 
School  Act  ”  so  as  to  read  as  follows  (amendments  in  italics)  : 

§  15.  He  (the  State  Superintendent)  may  grant,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office  a  certificate 
of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such  certificate  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character, 
learning  and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  State.  Such  certificate  may  be 
granted  by  him  only  upon  examination.  He  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  such  examina¬ 
tion  shall  be  conducted,  and  may  designate  proper  persons  to  conduct  the  same  and  report  the 
result  to  him.  He  may  also  appoint  times  and  places  for  holding  such  examinations,  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  and  cause  due  notice  thereof  to  be  given.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion, 
issue  a  certificate  without  examination ,  to  any  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  who  has  had 
three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher.  Such  last-mentioned  certificate  shall  he  known  as  the 
“ college  graduate's  certificate,"  and  may  he  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause.  He  may  also,  in 
his  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma  issued  by  a  State  normal  school  or  a  certificate  issued  hy  a 
State  Superintendent  or  State  Board  of  Education  in  any  other  State,  which  indorsement 
shall  confer  upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privileges  conferred  bylaw  upon  the  holders  of 
diplomas  or  certificates  issued  by  State  normal  schools  or  by  the  State  Superintendent  in  this 
State.  He  may  also  issue  temporary  licenses  to  teach,  limited  to  any  school  commissioner 
district  or  school  district,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  whenever,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  him  to  do  so. 


» 


LIST  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES’  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED,  1893. 
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3.  LIST  OF  NORMAL  DIPLOMAS  INDORSED,  1893, 


Date  of  in¬ 
dorsement. 

NAME. 

Residence. 

Graduated  at  nor 
mal  school  at 

Nov.  10 

Dec.  26 

Dec.  26 

Annah  P.  Blood . 

Mary  Grant . 

Fannie  L.  Pomeroy . 

Mount  Vernon . 

Mount  Vernon . 

Mount  Vernon . 

Salem,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 

I 
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TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 


1.  Report  of  Supervisor  of  Institutes. 

2.  Report  of  Institute  Conductors. 

3.  Report  of  State  Director  of  Drawing. 

4.  The  Institute  L^w,  Regulating  Attendance. 

5.  Teachers’  Institutes,  Instructions  to  School  Com¬ 

missioners. 

6.  Statistical  Tables. 
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STATE  INSTITUTE  FACULTY 


R.  Sanford. 

Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice. 

Prof.  Welland  Hendrick. 
Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout. 


Dr.  Henry 
Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Downing. 

Prof.  A.  C.  McLachlan. 


TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTITUTES. 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  A.  M . Albany. 

INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Pk.  D .  Penn  Yan. 

Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M .  Geneva. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  A.  M .  Palmyra. 

Special  Instructors. 

*Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M .  Cortland. 

*  Archibald  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M .  Seneca  Falls. 

Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  State  Director  of  Drawing,  13 

Wadsworth  street .  Buffalo. 

*Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Primary  Work .  Malone. 


1.  REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir. —  One  hundred  and  ten  teachers’  institutes  were  held  in  the 
State  during  the  past  school  year,  beginning  in  September  and  closing 
early  in  June.  Fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  teachers 
were  in  attendance — which  number  included  practically  all  teachers 
in  the  State  who  are  required  by  the  law  to  attend  institutes.  If  all 
these  teachers  were  zealous  and  progressive,  I  feel  sure  that  they  went 
from  the  institutes  back  into  their  schools  better  equipped,  more 
encouraged  and  happier  for  the  time  spent.  In  getting  the  best  results 
from  our  educational  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  great  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  our  teachers.  The  more  they  can  be  strengthened,  the 
broader  and  surer  will  be  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
system  rests.  Unless  teachers  can  be  assured  that  earnest 
and  honest  efforts  on  their  part  are  observed  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  unless  they  can  be  inspired  with  an  ambition  which  looks  beyond 


*Began  institute  work  September  1, 1893. 
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the  school  room  out  into  life,  unless  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  their  calling,  and  the  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  them,  we  are  certainly  not  securing  the  good  results  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  believe  the  teachers  of  Hew  York  State  are  to-day  doing  better 
work  in  our  schools  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  and  I  attribute  this 
fact  to  the  influence  of  teachers’  institutes  and  the  inspiration  which 
they  are  giving  our  teachers.  Frequent  observations  confirm  this  belief 
to  which  must  be  added  the  direct  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves 
who  in  conversation  and  in  letters  to  this  Department  freely  admit  the 
benefits  which  come  to  those  teachers  who  feel  that  thev  are  drawn  to 
the  institutes  by  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  not  driven  into  them  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
Loyal  and  zealous  teachers  will  always  be  found  at  the  front,  ready  to 
encourage  and  to  be  encouraged.  And  these  are,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  teachers  who  will  be  found  at  the  front  in  our  institutes. 
Those  who  criticize  and  complain  are  few  in  number,  and  rapidly  drop 
out  of  the  profession. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  never  had  a  more  successful,  profitable  and 
satisfactory  institute  year.  While  the  attendance  has  been  practically 
perfect,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  the  elevation  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  among  teachers  and  commissioners  which  has  been  every¬ 
where  manifest.  Given,  a  wide-awake  school  commissioner,  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  ambitious  teachers  who  have 
never  reached  a  point  where  they  consider  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
learn,  and  we  are  sure  of  a  successful  institute,  far-reaching  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  in  benefits  gained.  Given,  teachers  and  commissioners  who 
are  indifferent  and  careless,  who  have  no  ambition  nor  enthusiasm,  and 
an  institute  will  be  held  which  might  better  have  never  been  held. 
Fortunately,  I  can  not  name  one  of  the  latter  class. 

Your  encouragement  to  every  suggestion  made  to  make  our  institutes 
practical  and  beneficial,  have  been  met  with  a  spirit  which  has  made  all 
efforts  more  effective.  Your  visits  to  the  institutes  have  been  inspirations. 
They  are  the  central  figures  in  the  pictures  which  thousands  of  teachers 
will  carry  in  their  memories  through  life,  and  are  encouragements 
which  will  be  far-reaching  in  their  influences.  Certainly  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  have  been  earnestly  made  in  the  direction  of 
developing  the  most  favorable  view  of  this  important  feature  of  our 
educational  system.  It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  could  visit  personally  every  institute  held  in  the  State.  Your 
addresses  and  those  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford  have  done 
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much  to  convince  thousands  of  teachers  of  the  direct  interest  felt  in 
them  by  those  in  authority,  and  the  assurances  of  encouragement  which 
they  have  conveyed. 

Fortunately  our  excellent  corps  of  institute  conductors,  who  fill 
admirably  the  most  exacting,  the  most  trying  and  difficult  positions  in 
educational  work,  have  been  blessed  with  good  health  during  the 
year.  Good  nature  has  followed  such  a  condition,  and  they 
have  been  alert  at  all  times  to  do  their  full  duty  under  all 
circumstances.  More  than  this  can  not  be  said,  unless  we  follow 
them  into  their  institutes,  and  describe  in  detail  the  features  of 
the  instruction  given,  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  done  here. 
The  subject  of  Drawing  has  continued  to  attract  by  the  excellence  of 
the  instruction  given  by  Miss  Rice,  the  State  Director  of  Drawing,  and 
by  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  follow  the  subject.  The 
only  regret  is  that  we  can  not  reach  all  the  teachers  oftener  in  this 
subject.  The  assistance  rendered  by  principals  of  normal  schools  and 
by  members  of  their  faculties  has  been  cheerfully  given,  and  has  been 
of  the  most  valuable  and  inspiring  character.  It  has  added  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  institutes,  even  though  large  drafts  have  been  made 
upon  the  normal  schools.  I  believe  that  our  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  and  our  normal  school  principals  know  more  of  each  other  and  of 
the  systems  which  they  represent  than  ever  before.  There  is  a  better 
understanding  between  all  our  institutions  which  are  especially  looking 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  The  institutes  have  also  brought  out 
“  local  talent  ”  more  effectively  than  ever  before.  Many  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  presented  by  principals  of  schools  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  beneficial,  and  the  best  results  have  followed  in  inspiring  others  to 
tell  what  they  know  to  their  associates. 

In  all  cases  but  two,  institutes  were  held  in  commissioner  districts. 
Two  county  institutes  were  held  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  attempts 
were  made  to  grade  them.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  results  were  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  or  successful.  In  a  large  majority  of  our  country 
districts,  a  single  teacher  only  is  employed,  and  that  teacher  is  usually 
prepared  to  teach  everything  from  the  primer  to  algebra.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  successfully  grade  an  institute  with  a  preponderance  of  such 
teachers.  The  system  as  it  is  works  very  satisfactorily,  and  is  yielding 
good  results.  If  a  plan  could  be  devised  which  would  bring  all  our 
teachers  into  normal  institutes  for  at  least  four  weeks  in  a  year,  I  can 
see  how  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  teachers  and  schools.  But 
to  do  this  we  need  more  suitable  buildipgs  in  which  to  hold  such  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  how  the  teachers  could  be 
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induced  to  attend  them  unless  on  the  same  terms  now  offered  by  the 
State  for  attending  the  institutes  now  provided,  namely,  an  allowance 
for  wages  during  time  in  attendance.  This  would  require  a  much 
larger  appropriation  than  is  now  provided. 

The  following  figures  are  interesting  as  showing  a  comparison 
between  the  institutes  held  during  the  past  year  and  corresponding 
institutes  held  during  the  previous  year  : 


1691-1892. 

1892-1893. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Teachers  in  attendance . 

Average  attendance . 

Aggregate  days’  attendance . 

Local  expenses . 

3,108 

2,961 

11,930 

11,532 

15,038 
14,496 
72,422 
$4,912  33 
109 

3,015 

2,916 

12,415 

12,086 

15,430 
15,002 
74,220 
$4,469  11 
110 

Number  of  institutes . 

Further  statistics  concerning  teachers’  institutes  will  be  found  in 
Exhibit  No.  16. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  preparation  of  an  institute  syllabus,  fully 
outlining  the  work,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
in  advance  of  the  institutes.  These  could  be  studied  with  good  results, 
and  teachers  would  come  to  the  institutes  better  prepared  for  their 
work. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  bright.  The  Columbian 
Exposition  bids  fair  to  attract  some  teachers,  but  there  is  manifestly  a 
very  cordial  feeling  toward  institutes  in  all  directions. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CIIAS.  R.  SKINNER. 

Albany,  September  1,  1893. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

REPORT  OF  DR.  HENRY  R.  SANFORD. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  year  of  successful  and 
enthusiastic  institutes;  the  teachers  of  each  district  have  about  all  been 
present,  the  attendance  has  been  very  regular,  and  there  have  been 
good  interest  and  attention  —  all  giving  promise  of  improvements  in 
school  work.  In  some  counties  teachers  are  obliged  to  drive  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  reach  the  institute  —  notably  in  Hamilton  county,  where  the 
distance  thus  traveled  is  frequently  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles. 

The  commissioners  generally  have  been  faithful  to  their  trusts.  I 
think  the  official  term  of  three  years  now  closing  will  show  a  much 
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larger  number  of  new  schoolbouses  built  than  ever  before  during  the 
same  time.  Two  examples  may  be  mentioned.  Commissioner  John 
B.  Merrill,  of  Queens  county,  reports  the  erection  of  forty-two  new 
schoolhouses,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy  in  his  district,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  A.  McCoy,  of  Hamilton  county,  reports  twenty-two  new 
buildings  out  of  a  total  of  thirty- eight.  In  these  cases  the  credit  is  due 
to  the  commissioners.  Similar  activity  has  been  shown  by  many  other 
commissioners. 

District  Institutes. 

After  a  trial  of  six  years,  the  success  of  district  institutes  has  been 
such  as  to  convince  most  persons  of  their  superiority  over  those  com¬ 
posed  of  the  teachers  of  two  or  more  commissioners’  districts.  /  The 
greater  inconvenience  and  expense  in  the  case  of  the  latter  is  a  serious 
objection,  but  the  far  greater  practical  results  accruing  to  the  teachers 
in  institutes  numbering  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  furnish  the 
chief  reason  for  their  continuance. 

Undoubtedly  persons  of  large  experience  and  those  teaching  higher 
branches  should  have  several  exercises  during  the  week  for  their  especial 
benefit;  on  the  other  hand  the  large  number  of  young  persons  present  at 
every  institute  who  never  before  attended  an  institute,  or  possibly  but 
one  or  two,  should  receive  instruction  specially  adapted  to  their  wants. 
The  attendance  of  each  class  upon  these  special  exercises  of  the  others 
should  be  entirely  optional,  yet  possible.  Most  of  the  exercises,  how¬ 
ever,  of  every  institute  are  equally  adapted  to  all  classes  of  teachers, 
and  the  effect  of  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  experienced  teachers 
from  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  younger  teachers  is  unfor¬ 
tunate.  I  am  satisfied  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  is 
far  better  that  all  the  teachers  should  meet  together. 

Official  Note  Books. 

The  note  books  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  institutes,  containing  as  they  do  valuable 
information  and  recent  school  laws,  together  with  educational  maxims, 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers. 


Spelling  Contests. 

The  spelling  contests  which  you  established  in  the  institutes  last  year 
continue  to  awaken  widespread  interest,  not  only  among  the  teachers, 
but  in  the  communities  in  which  the  institutes  are  held.  The  first  effect 
has  been  to  cause  teachers  and  others  to  realize*  that  spelling  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  lost  arts;  and  the  second  effect  has 
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been  to  cause  renewed  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  schools.  In 
awakening  public  interest  in  spelling,  and  in  many  other  ways  the  local 
press  has  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Mental  arithmetic  continues  to  receive  special  attention  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  study  is 
certain  to  follow. 

Illustrated  Lectures. 

The  entire  series  of  illustrated  lectures  given  by  the  institute  con¬ 
ductors  have  been  a  great  success,  but  the  Columbian  Exposition  lec¬ 
tures  have  far  surpassed  all  others  in  public  interest.  It  is  frequently 
impossible  to  secure  a  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  desire  to  attend. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Each  succeeding  year  serves  to  deepen  the  hold  of  the  uniform  exam¬ 
inations  upon  popular  favor,  and  the  good  results  are  more  and  more 
apparent,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  institutes,  in  consequence  of  the 
weeding  out  of  a  large  number  of  incompetent  teachers. 

The  recent  change  from  one  to  two  days  for  the  time  of  holding 
second  grade  examinations,  the  marking  and  filing  of  all  first  grade 
papers  at  the  Department,  and  the  granting  of  temporary  licenses  only 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  on  recommendation  of  the  school  com¬ 
missioner,  have  proved  important  advances  in  a  system  wffiich  marks  an 
era  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  which  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  all  second 
grade  papers  could  also  be  marked  at  the  Department  the  system  would 
be  rendered  still  more  efficient. 

Changes  in  School  Laws  and  Regulations. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  school  law  making  the  school  year 
one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  instead  of  thirty-two  weeks  of  five  days 
each ,  has  been  received  with  pleasure,  as  heretofore,  a  teacher  losing  a 
day  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  was  compelled  to  make  it  up  by 
teaching  a  whole  week. 

Great  satisfaction  is  manifested  at  the  announcement  of  the  ruling 
just  made  by  the  Department  that  a  person  under  engagement  to  teach 
is  required  to  attend  the  institute  of  his  district,  and  is  entitled  to 
receive  wages  for  the  time  of  the  institute,  even  if  it  is  held  during 
vacation. 
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Frequently  a  large  number  of  teachers  have  attended  the  institute 
from  personal  interest,  but  received  no  compensation  because  it  was 
held  before  the  time  for  their  schools  to  commence. 

Age  of  Teachers. 

Tbe  law  permitting  the  licensing  of  teachers  at  the  age  of  16  years 
has  been  in  its  effects  bad,  and  almost  wholly  bad.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  a  person  of  that  age  has  maturity  of  judgment  sufficient  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  school,  even  if  he  has  sufficient  scholar¬ 
ship  to  enable  him  to  pass  an  examination.  This  fact  is  evident  in 
most  institutes. 

Text-book  Law. 

The  text-book  law  of  1877,  seems  never  to  haye  done  any  good  and 
now  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  best  results.  The  question  of 
the  selection  of  text-books  is  not  one  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote.  The  law  should,  I  think,  be  amended  or  repealed. 

Training  Classes. 

An  important  step  towards  bettering  the  teaching  force  of  the  State 
was  taken  when  the  Legislature  transferred  the  direction  of  the  train¬ 
ing  classes  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  thus  placing  the  whole  system  of  training  and 
licensing  teachers  under  one  head.  The  members  of  these  classes  now, 
by  requirement  of  the  Department  attend  institutes,  and  thereby 
receive  additional  assistance  for  their  work.  Good  results  have  followed 
the  making  of  teachers’  institutes  and  training  classes  a  special  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  whose  long  experience  especially 
fitted  him  for  this  work. 

The  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  will  attempt  to  make  some  report 
of  the  school  work  shown  at  Chicago.  The  exhibit  was  great  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality  of  the  material  presented,  but  the  work  was- 
widely  scattered  in  different  buildings,  and  there  was  a  marked  lack  of 
a  definite  system  in  its  preparation  and  arrangement. 

A  large  part  of  the  writing  was  inferior  —  I  do  not  refer  to  speci¬ 
mens  presented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  writing,  but  to  the 
writing  employed  incidentally.  There  were,  of  course,  many  exceptions, 
but  it  was  a  common  remark  that  the  writing  was  not  what  ought  to 
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have  been  expected.  It  was  especially  noticeable  that  wherever  it  was 
customary  to  withhold  pen  and  ink  till  the  age  of  9  or  10  years,  the 
writing  was  poor.  In  the  best  schools,  however,  the  children  seem  to 
commence  writing  with  ink  after  one  year  in  school.  A  system  of 
round  hand  was  shown  from  Kingston,  Ont.,  which  was  certainly 
beautiful  and  perfectly  legible.  Rapidity  was  also  claimed  for  it,  but 
this  seemed  doubtful.  The  pupil  writes  directly  facing  the  desk. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  samples  of  school 
wrork  honestly  exhibited  the  school  or  not.  In  some  instances  the 
papers  of  only  four  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  submitted,  in  others 
ten  per  cent,  in  some  all  the  papers  of  the  school,  but  in  very  many 
cases  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  samples  pre¬ 
sented  showed  the  work  of  the  school. 

From  the  numerous  lists  of  words  in  columns  submitted,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  is  all  over  the  country  a  much  needed  revival  of 
definite  spelling  exercises.  Frequently  it  was  noted  that  first  year 
work  was  done  by  children  7  and  8  years  old,  and  in  like  manner 
too  many  pupils  are  doing  the  work  intended  for  those  several  years 
younger. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  drawing  has  everywhere  been  receiving 
unusual  attention.  The  practical  outcome  was  shown  in  the  fact 
that  pupils’  papers  of  all  grades  and  from  most  schools  contained  well 
executed  sketches  illustrative  of  the  various  subjects.  This  was  true  in 
language  lessons,  arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  botany,  natural  history,  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  department  of 
education. 

Exercises  intended  to  give  children  the  ability  to  express  thoughts 
in  good  language  even  in  primary  grades,  constituted  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  schools 
showed  very  commendable  exhibits  of  plants,  woods,  minerals,  etc., 
collected  and  classified  by  the  pupils. 

Many  maps  drawn  by  pupils  were  exhibited,  but  of  course  only  those 
showed  the  acquisition  of  geographical  Knowledge  which  were  certi¬ 
fied  to  have  been  drawn  from  memory.  The  plan  of  teaching  geogra¬ 
phy  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  was  to  devote  six 
months  of  the  first  year  in  school  to  oral  teaching,  and  the  next  six 
months  to  geographical  reading. 

The  exhibit  from  France  was  very  extensive  and  presented  some 
excellent  features.  Photographs  of  some  of  their  pupils  and  brief 
accounts  of  their  successes  after  leaving  school  were  shown  as  prizes 
for  meritorious  work;  certificates  of  savings  bank  deposits  were 
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awarded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  thrift  and  economy.  Design¬ 
ing  is  taught  at  an  early  age.  Ink  is  used  in  writing  at  the  outset. 
Geography  is  introduced  quite  early,  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
planet  being  taught  to  beginners.  There  seemed  to  be  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  pupils  leave  school,  at  an  early  age, 
and  the  aim  of  the  schools  is  to  thus  early  fit  them  for  real  life,  so  that 
a  fairly  well  rounded  elementary  education  is  received  at  the  age  of 
1 2  years. 

A  notable  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  a 
benevolent  organization  which  maintains  free  industrial  schools  in 
thirty-four  oriental  cities.  The  work  exhibited  showed  excellent  pro¬ 
gress.  The  children  learn  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
e.  g.  Turkish  in  Constantinople,  Hebrew,  the  language  of  their  own 
race,  and  French  the  language  of  commeree.  < 

Egypt  showed  good  progress  in  education.  A  most  interesting  fact 
was,  that  in  that  country  English  is  recognized  as  the  coming  language 
of  commerce.  The  lessons  in  elementary  English  composition  and  in 
English  grammar  would  have  done  credit  to  children  in  American 
schools. 

The  Columbian  educational  exhibit  will  prove  beneficial  to  every 
teacher  who  examined  it,  though  had  the  magnitude  and  the  surpassing 
importance  of  education  been  properly  recognized,  so  as  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  an  entire  building  for  its  exhibits,  and  to  have  placed  the  whole 
under  the  sole  direction  of  some  master  mind,  there  could  have  been  a 
completeness  and  unity  that  would  have  arrested  attention  and  wonder¬ 
fully  accelerated  educational  progress  throughout  the  world. 

• 

Conclusion. 

The  numerous  visits  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  others  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  institutes,  and  their  earnest 
words  have  given  the  teachers  great  encouragement  and  inspiration. 
The  principals  and  instructors  of  the  normal  schools  have  continued  to 
render  valuable  assistance,  as  have  also  many  experienced  local  teachers. 

Again  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  treat¬ 
ment  and  many  courtesies  shown  to  me  by  yourself  and  all  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  R.  SANFORD. 

Penn  Yan,  September  1,  1893. 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  annual  report  as 
conductor  of  teachers’  institutes: 

Marked  Improvement. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  the  institutes  under  my  charge  have 
continued  to  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  attention,  interest  and 
professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  in  attendance.  They  have  been 
uniformly  willing  to  assist  the  commissioner  and  the  conductor  in  making 
the  institutes  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  deserve  special  commenda¬ 
tion  for  their  cheerful  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  these  meetings  and  for  their  ready  sacrifice  of  individual  comfort 
or  preference,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  In  no  other  place  is  to  be 
found  so  satisfactory  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  of  their  sympathy  with  its  aims.  The  State 
has  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  education  of  its  youth 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  teaching  force  constantly  improving  in  culture  and 
refinement,  and  progressing  in  all  lines  of  intellectual  activity. 

Drawing. 

The  work  in  drawing,  by  Miss  Rice,  has  given  entire  satisfaction, 
and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  her  work  for  the  coming  year  be 
so  arranged  that  commissioner  districts  not  yet  visited  by  her  have  the 
preference  in  assignments  over  those  in  which  she  has  given  instruction. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  questions  in  drawing  for  the  uniform  examina¬ 
tions  are  presented  by  Miss  Rice,  it  is  manifestly  just  that  all  the 
teachers  should  have  an  equal  chance  to  profit  by  her  instruction. 

The  illustrated  lectures  and  the  spelling  contests  still  form  pleasing 
features  of  the  institute  programs,  and  that  the  latter  are  producing 
their  legitimate  effect  is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  per  cent 
of  words  correctly  spelled,  as  reported  m  the  average  spelling  of  each 
institute. 

Graded  Institutes. 

The  frequent  calls  for  graded  institutes  must  be  attributed  to  a 
desire  to  further  improve  the  institute  work,  and  the  division  of  insti¬ 
tutes  into  sections  deserves  careful  consideration,  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  lack  of  success  attending  such  divisions  in  the  past.  To 
arrive  at  any  rational  conclusion  in  this  matter,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  classify  the  work  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  properly  within 
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the  province  of  a  teachers’  institute,  and  accordingly  the  following 
approximate  classification  is  submitted: 

1.  To  keep  the  teaching  force  of  the  State  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  acquainted  with  purposes  and  policy  of  each  other, 
and  also  with  the  difficulties  encountered  by  each  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  particular  work.  Upon  such  knowledge  depends  the  successful 
working  of  the  machinery  of  organization,  and  the  necessary  harmony 
of  action  of  its  several  parts. 

2.  To  keep  the  teaching  force  abreast  of  the  latest  phases  of  educa¬ 
tional  thought  as  indicated  by  the  deliberations  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  associations  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation. 

3.  To  arouse  in  the  teaching  force  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  teachers’  work,  not  only  in  the 
school-room,  but  also  in  the  community,  and  without  which  there  is  so 
marked  a  tendency  to  mere  mechanical  routine.  None  will  deny  that 
these  are  best  aroused  by  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  ranking 
highest  in  attainment,  experience  and  position. 

4.  To  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of  all  teachers  of  all  grades  in 
the  work  of  all  other  teachers,  in  order  that  each  may  be  helpful  to  all 
others  with  whom  he  may  be  associated,  instead  of  to  those  only  in  his 
own  particular  line  of  work.  Without  this  mutual  interest  and  help¬ 
fulness  there  can  be  no  broad  and  liberal  view  of  educational  work  and 
no  foundation  for  true  professional  courtesy  among  teachers. 

5.  To  present  and  discuss  practical  questions  of  school  economy. 
These  are  necessarily  general  in  their  scope  and  application. 

6.  To  stimulate  the  teaching  force  to  greater  care  in  teaching  such 
subjects  as  are  shown  by  statistics  to  have  been  too  much  neglected. 

7.  To  educate  the  teaching  force  as  to  the  best  presentation  of  subject- 
matter,  by  explaining  and  illustrating  the  application  of  educational 
principles  to  methods  of  teaching.  This  work  requires  a  larger  part  of 
the  time  of  an  institute  than  any  other. 

The  first  five  of  these  general  classes  of  work  are  applicable  to  all,  and 
are  best  given  to  an  institute  as  a  whole.  The  sixth  may  be  applicable 
to  the  entire  institute  or  only  to  a  part.  Work  under  the  seventh  is 
generally  applicable  to  a  part  only,  determined  by  the  subject  or 
portion  of  a  subject  under  consideration.  The  conclusion  then  must 
be  that  at  the  most  an  institute  should  be  only  partially  graded  or 
divided  into  sections. 

The  real  difficulties  in  conducting  an  institute  on  the  sectional  plan 
seem  to  be  in  the  line  of  administration,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  plan  can  be  successful  only  when  the  following, 
conditions  exist: 
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1.  Sufficient  help  to  conduct  three  sections  (primary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced)  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  this  is  the  simplest  division 
that  can  be  made  and  still  furnish  appropriate  work  for  all  the  teachers 
in  attendance.  Even  with  this  division  the  advanced  section  will  have 
much  not  in  common  with  all  the  teachers  naturally  therein  assembled. 

2.  Commodious  and  adjacent  rooms,  in  order  to  comfortably  accom¬ 
modate  the  several  sections,  and  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  incident  to 
the  changes  from  the  general  assembly  to  the  sections,  or  from  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  general  assembly,  or  to  each  other. 

3.  A  school  commissioner  who  has  had  experience  enough  to  learn 
the  individual  needs  of  his  teachers,  and  who  has  sufficient  executive 
ability  to  assign  each  teacher  to  the  particular  section  and  exercise  that 
will  be  most  helpful  to  that  teacher,  and  to  see  that  such  assignments 
are  operative  in  each  instance.  This  last  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  the  reason  that  much  the  larger  part  of  each  institute  is  composed 
of  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  who  are  compelled  to  do  nearly  all 
grades  of  work.  I  can  imagine  no  general  rule  that  will  properly 
divide  the  institute,  while  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  section  to  be 
attended  to  each  individual  is  more  than  liable  to  end  in  chaos. 

With  these  three  conditions  supplied,  I  believe  that  the  sectional  plan 
can  be  applied  in  part  to  the  institute  work  with  a  probability  of  good 
results  and  with  satisfaction  to  teachers  in  attendance.  The  only  dan¬ 
ger  that  suggests  itself  being  that  the  plan  will  be  demanded  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  adopted  by  commissioners  more  as  a  popular  fad  than  as  the 
result  of  careful  investigation  and  systematic  organization. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  lengthy  discussion  of  the  sectional  plan  as  to  its 
place  and  feasibility  in  institute  work  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
others  to  give  needed  help  in  its  further  development  and  practical 
application. 

In  the  work  of  the  past  season  I  have  been  giving  more  attention  to 

Class  Exercises  to  Illustrate  Method , 

and  am  impressed  with  the  close  attention  teachers  give  to  this  work 
and  their  evident  interest  in  it.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  con¬ 
ductor  should  choose,  for  his  class,  children  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  to  be  presented,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  method  in  its 
adaptability  to  school-room  work  may  be  fully  demonstrated.  The 
cheerfulness  with  which  teachers  from  different  schools  have  secured 
such  classes  deserves  recognition  and  shows  how  ready  teachers  are  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  institute. 

To  the  active  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  school  commission¬ 
ers  in  all  work  pertaining  to  the  institutes  is  due  in  large  part  whatever 
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of  success  has  been  attained,  while  the  close  supervision  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  its  careful  attention  to  details  have  removed  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  have  made  possible  the  progress  so  noticeable  to  all 
acquainted  with  institute  work. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  yourself,  to  the  Supervisor  of  Institutes,  and 
to  all  others  connected  with  the  Department,  for  cordial  support  and 
unstinted  courtesy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 

Geneva,  Sept.  1,  1893. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  A.  S.  DOWNING. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir. —  Pursuant  to  your  request  I  submit  a  brief  report  of  the 
work  which  has  come  under  my  observation  as  conductor  of  teachers’ 
institutes  during  the  school  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 

The  enrollment  of  teachers  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  yeare 
The  attendance  was  punctual  and  regular.  The  interest,  both  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  public,  was  more  pronounced  than  ever  before. 
The  assistance  rendered  by  the  normal  schools  was  of  the  best,  and 
much  of  the  work  done  by  local  teachers  was  worthy  of  high  com¬ 
mendation.  The  work  in  drawing,  by  Miss  Rice,  grew  in  interest  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  teachers  took  such  an  active  pleasure  in  the  subject 
as  has  never  before  been  known.  The  result  must  be  for  good  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

The  teachers’  training  classes  came  to  the  institutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  reluctantly,  but  at  the  close  of  the  week  were  just  as 
reluctant  to  leave.  Requiring  their  attendance  at  the  institute  is  right. 

The  uniform  examinations  are  annually  improving  the  grade  of 
teachers  who  are  filling  the  rural  schools.  The  institutes  show  this 
improvement  to  even  a  casual  observer.  The  school  commissioners 
whose  institutes  came  under  my  instruction  were  without  exception 
capable,  efficient  officers.  They  managed  the  details  to  perfection,  and 
in  every  way  rendered  every  assistance  which  could  aid  in  making  the 
institute  successful.  To  this  fact,  and  the  uniformly  courteous  and 
professional  spirit  which  characterized  their  actions  as  well  as  those  of 
the  teachers  under  them,  is  due  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
with  which  the  year’s  work  is  reviewed. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  and  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  prompt 
and  substantial  support  and  assistance  rendered  by  yourself  and  those 
associated  with  you  in  the  Department,  whose  presence  at  the  institutes 
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has  done  so  much  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  present.  When  all 
the  facts  are  known,  I  believe  the  year  closing  July  25,  1893,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  in  all  the  history  of  institute  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DOWNING. 

Palmyra,  September  1,  1893. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  WELLAND  HENDRICK. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  note  a  few  suggestions  gained  from  my  experience  in 
the  institutes  which  I  have  attended  as  instructor  and  conductor  during 
the  past  school  year: 

Graded  Institutes. 

The  so-called  graded  institutes  met  with  marked  favor  with  the 
teachers.  Yet  these  institutes  could  hardly  be  called  graded;  they 
were  rather  divided  institutes.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  strictly  graded  insti¬ 
tute  would  in  our  system  be  a  success;  but  I  think  that  the  divided 
session,  one  or  two  a  day,  giving  a  choice  of  subjects,  and  leaving  the 
selection  of  the  section  attended  optional  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
teachers,  is  desirable  wherever  rooms  and  instructors  are  available. 

Preparation  for  Institute  Work. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  secure  valuable  preparation  for  institute 
work  on  the. part  of  the  teachers.  They  prepare  for  the  spelling  con¬ 
tests.  I  find  by  inquiry  that  a  few  read  up  on  some  topic  announced 
in  the  program.  It  may  be  practical  for  the  conductors  to  furnish 
commissioners  in  advance  of  the  institutes  with  a  circular  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  suggesting  topics  and  books  for  study.  If  but  one  topic  of  the 
Aveek’s  Avork  were  so  treated,  those  teachers  aaTlo  would  folloAv  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  prepare  for  that  subject  would  begin  the  work  with 
greater  interest  and  give  an  impetus  to  the  entire  institute. 

Evening  Sessions. 

The  shortening  of  the  afternoon  session  has  put  life  into  the  work. 
The  number  and  length  of  the  eATening  sessions  might  in  some  institutes 
be  cut  doAvn  with  good  effect.  Three  evenings  are  enough.  Members 
and  instructors  frequently  need  Monday  evening  to  rest.  Then,  again, 
many  of  the  lectures  are  too  long.  The  teachers  may  look  at  stereop- 
ticon  Ariews  for  OArer  an  hour  Avithout  Aveariness,  but  the  extreme  length 
of  the  ordinary  institute  lecture  ought  not  to  be  over  forty-five  or  fifty 
minutes.  It  Avould  be  Avell  for  the  Department  to  say  this  in  its 
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instructions,  and  for  the  commissioners  to  call  the  attention  of  lecturers 
to  the  same.  The  best  institute  lecture  I  have  heard  this  year 
was  thirty  minutes  long.  The  instructor  who  gave  it  evidently  took 
into  consideration  that  the  main  part  of  his  audience  had  listened  that 
day  to  five  talks  or  discussions,  and  so  put  what  he  had  to  say  briefly 
and  to  the  point. 

Allow  me  here  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  interest  which  you 
and  all  connected  with  the  Department  have  shown  in  the  prosecution 
of  institute  work. 

Respectfully, 

WELLAND  HENDRICK. 

Cortland,  September  1,  1893. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  A.  C.  McLACHLAN. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir. —  During  the  year  1892-3  I  conducted  fourteen  teachers’ 
institutes.  In  every  one  I  found  increasing  interest  in  pedagogical 
studies  and  a  steadily  strengthening  purpose  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  institutes 
to  improve  in  professional  work. 

There  were  in  every  institute  a  few  teachers  somewhat  indifferent  to 
the  responsibilities  of  their  positions,  but  the  larger  number  were  earn¬ 
est  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  in  sympathy  and  touch  with  all  progres¬ 
sive  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  woik  of  the  institutes,  the 
training  classes,  and  the  normal  schools  is  slowly  but  steadily  producing 
a  better  professional  spirit  and  more  uniform  excellence  in  work. 

The  uniform  examinations,  which  are  excluding  from  the  teaching 
force  of  the  State  many  incompetent  persons,  is  steadily  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship  and  freeing  a  worthy  class  of  teachers  from  the 
demoralizing  competition  of  a  cheap  and  unqualified  class.  The  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  first  grade  examination  papers  at  the  Department,  as  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  present  administration,  has  given  another  strong  impulse 
toward  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  We,  therefore,  have 
now  in  the  institutes  a  more  intell  gent  and  better  qualified  class  of 
teachers  than  formerly,  and  the  work,  consequently,  permitted  to  be 
done  by  the  instructors  is  of  a  correspondingly  high  character. 

In  my  own  work  in  the  institutes,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  I  kept  steadily  in  mind  the  wants  of  the 
district  schools,  and  I  endeavored  to  so  shape  my  work  as  to  make  it 
especially  helpful  to  them.  In  pursuing  this  course  I  did  not  fail,  I 
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think,  to  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools,  for  work 
simplified  and  systematized  is  helpful  to  teachers  of  every  class.  I  con¬ 
stantly  endeavored  to  lead  teachers  to  fully  comprehend  the  few  great 
principles  which  underlie  all  correct  teaching,  and  which  form  the  basis 
of  every  correct  method.  I  steadily  urged,  above  all  other  things,  that 
mental  discipline  and  the  development  of  correct  habits  of  work  are 
ends  of  greater  importance  to  be  kept  in  view  than  cramming  the  minds 
of  children  with  facts,  or  preparing  them  in  a  narrow  sense  to  pass 
examinations. 

The  work  done  in  the  institutes  by  Miss  Rice  in  drawing  was  received 
with  satisfaction  and  approval  everywhere.  The  subject,  as  presented 
by  her,  is  not  only  broadened,  but  simplified.  A  new  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  subject.  From  a  few  great  principles  teachers  are  led 
not  simply  to  copy  type  forms,  but  to  draw  objects  in  nature,  to  con¬ 
struct  geometric  forms,  and  to  make  original  designs.  Drawing  is  thus 
made  to  give  aid  to  every  branch  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  results  of  the  spelling  contests  in  the  institutes  prove  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Department  in  introducing  the  prizes.  They  show  how 
much  the  teaching  of  spelling  has  been  neglected  in  the  schools.  The 
“fad  ”  that  threw  the  spelling-book  out  of  the  schools,  like  the  “fad” 
that  threw  mental  arithmetic  out  of  the  schools,  has  worked  out  its 
evil  results  and  stands  condemned.  The  contests  have  awakened 
teachers  to  a  realization  of  their  duty  in  teaching  spelling. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  -  present  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  is  doing  harm. 
The  necessity,  as. at  present,  for  the  district  school  teacher  to  divide 
her  time  into  so  many  fragments  to  teach  pupils  of  all  grades  of 
advancement  in  a  multitude  of  subjects,  is  destroying  both  the  power 
and  the  effectiveness  of  her  work.  For  mind-building  and  character- 
building  more  concentration  of  effort  upon  fewer  subjects  produce,  I 
think,  better  results. 

During  the  year  I  had  three  graded  institutes.  In  no  instance  were 
the  results  entirely  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  of  grading  properly 
is  so  great  that  it  has  made  every  plan  so  far  tried  impracti¬ 
cable.  Most  district-school  teachers  do  all  grades  of  work  in  their 
schools,  and  every  attempt  to  classify  them  in  different  grades  in  the 
institutes  results  unsatisfactorily. 

A.  C.  McLACHLAN. 

Seneca  Falls,  September  1,  1893. 
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3.  REPORT  OF  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 

REPORT  OF  MISS  GRATIA  L.  RICE. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir. —  As  per  request,  I  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  school  year  ending  July  25,  1893. 

Have  visited  the  following  counties  to  attend  teachers’  institutes  and 
give  instruction  in  drawing,  and  have  also  furnished  necessary  materials 
for  this  work:  Allegany,  Broome,  Cayuga,  Chemung,  Delaware, 
Dutchess,  Erie,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Kings,  Lewis, 
Livingston,  Monroe,  Niagara,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Orange,  Oswego, 
Rockland,  Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Seneca,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Wayne,  Westchester  and  Wyoming. 

The  idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  that  the  drawing  required  special 
adaptability  or  talent,  and  that  all  that  could  be  learned  by  the  masses 
might  be  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  type  forms.  The  purpose  of  apply¬ 
ing  this  knowledge  in  their  pursuits,  seems  to  have  been  seldom 
attempted.  My  aim  has  been  to  add  to  and  render  the  knowledge 
already  possessed  by  the  teachers  available  for  use,  and  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  limited  time,  to  lead  them  away  from  the  iron-bound  rules 
under  which  they  have  been  working,  and  to  help  them  to  see,  that 
drawing  is  not  a  mere  system,  but  a  subject ,  and  that  its  value  is  inestim¬ 
able  throughout  the  school  life.  Its  importance  in  the  business  world 
can  be  estimated  only  in  a  general  way,  as  it  holds  a  power  in  every 
line  of  industry  or  study.  The  work  in  the  State  has  been  materially 
changed,  inasmuch  as  the  work  in  the  past  was  merely  “  guess  work,” 
and  of  little  value  as  drawing.  I  do  not  question  the  educational  value 
of  the  old  way,  but  believe  drawing  to  be  a  subject  of  sufficient  utility 
and  value  to  be  taught  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  inspiration  it 
awakens,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  it  unfolds.  It  is  a  fascinating  sub¬ 
ject  that  need  not  be  cloaked  that  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  public 
schools.  Another  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  secure  accuracy,  which 
is  indispensable  in  mechanic  arts. 

I  have  only  pleasant  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  institute  work  as 
I  have  been  so  kindly  received,  and  the  most  courteous  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  instruction.  If  this  be  any  indication  of  live  inter¬ 
est  and  intention  to  put  into  practice  the  ideas  there  gained,  the  results 
must  be  satisfatory  to  all. 

Very  respectfully, 

GRATIA  L.  RICE, 

State  Director  of  Drawing . 

Buffalo,  September  1,  1893. 
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4.  LAW  REGULATING  ATTENDANCE  AND  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Title  XI  of  Consolidated  School  Act. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner,  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  to  organize  in  his  own  district,  or  in  concert 
with  one  or  more  commissioners  in  the  same  county,  to  organize  in  and 
for  the  combined  districts  a  teachers’  institute,  and  to  induce,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  all  the  teachers  in  his  district  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  its 
exercises. 

§  2.  The  commissioner  or  commissioners,  subject  always  to  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed  most  effectual,  give  public 
notice  to  the  teachers  of  the  district  or  combined  district,  and  to  all 
others  who  may  desire  to  become  such,  of  the  time  when  and  the  place 
where  the  institute  will  be  organized. 

§  3.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  advise  and  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  school  commissioners  in  fixing  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  the  teachers’  institute;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  employ  or 
cause  the  school  commissioner  to  employ  suitable  persons,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation,  to  conduct  and  teach  the  institutes;  and  he  shall 
visit,  or  cause  to  be  visited  by  persons  employed  in  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  such  and  so  many  of  the  institutes  as  he  possibly 
can,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  course  and  manner  of 
instruction  pursued,  and  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  he  may  find 
expedient;  and  he  shall  establish  the  basis  upon  which  the  yearly 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  teachers’  institutes  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  several  institutes,  and  the  term  or  terms  during  which  the  same 
may  be  held,  having  reference,  in  the  establishment  of  such  regula¬ 
tions,  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  county,  district  or  combined 
districts,  and  in  attendance  at  the  institute,  to  the  length  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  shall  be  held,  to  the  facilities  for  attendance  upon  them, 
and  to  local  disadvantages  requiring  especial  consideration. 

*  §  4.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  establish  such 
regulations  in  regard  to  certificates  of  qualification  or  recommendation, 
which  may  be  issued  by  school  commissioners,  as  will  in  his  judgment 
furnish  incentives  and  encouragement  to  teachers  to  attend  the  insti¬ 
tutes;  and  the  closing  of  his  school  by  a  teacher  for  the  time  during 
which  an  institute  shall  be  held  in  and  for  the  county  or  school  com¬ 
missioner  district  in  which  his  school  is  and  which  institute  he  shall 
have  attended  during  the  time  for  which  he  closed  his  school,  shall  not 
work  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract  under  which  he  is  teaching. 

f  §  5.  The  trustees  of  every  school  district  are  hereby  directed  to  give 
the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  by  them  the  whole  of  the  time  spent 
by  such  teacher  or  teachers  in  attending  at  any  regular  session  or  ses¬ 
sions  of  an  institute  in  a  county  embracing  the  school  district,  or  a  part 
thereof,  without  deducting  anything  from  his  or  their  wages  for  the 
time  so  spent,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  teachers  the  full  exercise  of  this 
privilege  (after  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 


*  As  amended  by  §  9,  chap.  340,  Laws  of  1885. 

t  As  amended  by  §  23,  chap.  406,  Laws  of  1867,  and  by  §  10,  chap.  340,  Laws  of  1885,  and  by  §  1, 
ohap.  524,  Laws  of  1890. 
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eighty-five),  all  schools  in  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts, 
not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city,  or  certain 
union  free  school  districts  hereinafter  referred  to,  shall  be  closed  during 
the  time  a  teachers’  institute  shall  be  in  session  in  the  same  county  in 
which  such  schools  are  situated.  In  union  free  school  districts  having 
a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand,  and  employing  a  superin¬ 
tendent  whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  therein,  the  schools  may  be  closed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
board  of  education  in  said  districts.  In  the  apportionment  of  public 
school  money,  the  schools  thus  closing  in  any  school  term  shall  be 
allowed  the  same  average  pupil  attendance  during  such  time,  as  was 
the  average  weekly  aggregate  during  that  part  of  the  term  when  the 
school  was  not  thus  closed,  and  any  school  continuing  its  sessions  in 
violation  of  the  above  provision  shall  not  be  allowed  any  public  money 
based  upon  average  pupil  attendance  during  the  days  the  school  was 
thus  kept  in  session.  Trustees  and  boards  of  education  in  such  school 
districts  and  parts  of  school  districts  shall  report,  in  their  annual 
reports  to  the  school  commissioners,  the  number  of  days  and  the 
dates  thereof  on  which  a  teachers’  institute  was  held  in  their  counties 
during  the  school  year,  and  whether  schools  under  their  charge  were  or 
were  not  closed  during  such  days  ;  and  whenever  the  trustees’  report 
shows  a  district  school  has  been  supported  for  the  full  time  required  by 
law,  including  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  their  employ 
in  attendance  upon  such  institute,  and  that  the  trustees  have  given  the 
teacher  or  teachers  the  time  of  such  absence,  and  have  not  deducted 
anything  from  his  or  their  wages  on  account  thereof,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  instruction  may  include  the  district  in  his  apportionment 
of  the  state  school  moneys,  and  direct  that  it  be  included  by  the  school 
commissioner  or  commissioners  in  their  apportionment  of  school  moneys; 
provided,  always,  that  such  school  district  be  in  all  other  respects 
entitled  to  be  included  in  such  apportionment. 

§  6.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to 
the  order  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  school  commissioners,  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
certify  to  be  due  to  them  for  expenses  in  holding  a  teachers’  institute  ; 
and,  upon  the  like  warrant  and  certificate,  to  the  order  of  any  persons 
employed  by  the  superintendent  to  conduct  and  teach  any  teachers’ 
institute,  his  reasonable  compensation  as  certified  by  the  superintendent. 

§  7.  The  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  by  whom  any  teachers’ 
institute  shall  be  organized,  shall  transmit  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  shall 
have  attended  such  institute,  with  such  other  statistical  information  in 
such  form  and  within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  super¬ 
intendent. 
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5.  TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COMMISSIONERS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  ) 
Albany,  December  1,  1893.  f 

To  School  Commissioners : 

Teachers’  institutes  will  be  held  at  such  times  of  the  year  as  commis¬ 
sioners  may  desire,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  not  in  the  period  between 
the  fifteenth  of  June  and  the  tenth  of  September,  nor  usually  during 
the  weeks  in  which  the  Regents’  examinations  or  legal  holidays  occur. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  hold  institutes  during  the  early  part  of  the 
school  year  if  they  can  be  arranged.  Commissioners  should  decide 
upon  the  week  which  they  prefer  and  advise  us  at  an  early  day,  even 
though  they  desire  a  time  late  in  the  year.  This  will  enable  us  to  lay 
out  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  acceptably,  and  employ  the  conduc¬ 
tors  more  advantageously  than  can  be  done  when  commissioners  delay 
arrangements  until  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  they  desire  the 
institutes  to  be  held.  As  a  rale  an  institute  will  be  held  for  each  com¬ 
missioner  district.  It  will  continue  for  one  week  and  be  held  once  in 
each  school  year.  Union  institutes  will  be  arranged  whenever 
desirable. 

But  one  conductor  will  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  an  institute.  Help 
will  be  extended  from  the  normal  schools,  and  commissioners  will 
invite  prominent  local  teachers  to  supply  occasional  exercises.  The 
Department  will  see  to  it  that  no  institute  shall  fail  for  want  of  help, 
but  commissioners  are  cautioned  against  letting  their  own  anxiety  for 
successful  institutes  lead  them  to  ask  for  more  outside  help  than 

necessary. 

*  *•' 

The  institute  conductors  now  available  for  the  work  are:  Henry  R. 
Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Penn  Yan;  Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M.,  Geneva; 
Augustus  S.  Downing,  A.  M.,  Palmyra;  Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M., 
Cortland;  A.  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M.,  Seneca  Falls.  Special  instructors: 
Drawing,  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  director,  13  Wadsworth  street,  Buffalo; 
primary  work,  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Malone. 

In  districts  having  large  villages  with  union  schools  it  is  advisable 
that  the  commissioner  should  confer  with  the  school  authorities  of  such 
villages  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  institute,  and  that  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  it  should  be  held  at  a  time  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  such 
places.  It  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  this  will  prevent  friction  and 
secure  that  cordiality  of  co-operation  which  is  highly  essential  to  the 
institute. 

In  giving  notices  of  institutes,  commissioners  will  be  particular  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  trustees  to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  title  11 
of  the  consolidated  school  act,  requiring  the  closing  of  the  schools  and 
the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  The  statute  is  mandatory.  It  allows 
no  alternative  but  to  close  the  schools.  A  teacher  can  not  be  paid  from 
public  moneys  for  teaching  during  institute  week,  although  he  must  be 
paid  for  attendance  upon  the  institute.  Trustees  violating  this  statute 
either  directly  or  by  subterfuge  will  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  law  for  such  violation. 
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Willful  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  attend  a  teachers’  institute, 
will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  such  teacher’s 
license.  Any  person  under  contract  to  teach  in  a  school  in  any  com¬ 
missioner  district  is  required  to  attend  an  institute  held  for  that  district 
even  though  at  the  time  the  school  is  not  in  session,  and  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  wages  for  such  attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  commissioners  will  certify  to  trustees 
the  time  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  in  their  employ,  and  they  Avill 
also  report  to  this  Department  any  failure  on  the  part  of  trustees  or 
teachers  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  arranging  for  and  carrying  on  institutes,  you  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  represented  in  every 
institute  by  the  principal  conductor  who  will  have  full  control  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute. 

2.  On  receiving  official  notice  from  this  Department  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  institute  for  your  district,  you  will  send  notices  of  the  same 
printed  on  postal  cards,  to  all  your  teachers,  and  to  all  the  newspapers 
printed  in  the  district  as  items  of  news.  But  you  must  not  incur  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Department  for  newspaper  advertisements. 
Correspond  immediately  with  the  principal  conductor,  and  with  him 
arrange  the  program  of  exercises  for  the  week. 

3.  Invite  some  or  your  most  advanced  and  experienced  teachers  to 
present  exercises.  On  application  to  this  Department  assistance  may 
usually  be  obtained  for  a  dav  or  two  from  one  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  Superintendent  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  bound  by 
contracts  made  by  commissioners  with  other  instructors  or  lecturers. 

c / 

4.  Secure  ample  accommodations  for  the  sessions  of  the  institute, 
using  a  schoolhouse  in  preference  to  any  other  building,  when  a  suit¬ 
able  one  can  be  obtained.  Pay  particular  attention  to  good  light, 
ventilation,  heating,  pleasant  surroundings  and  janitor  service.  It  is 
believed  that  the  use  of  a  schoolhouse,  courthouse  or  other  public 
building  can  be  readily  obtained  in  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  an 
institute,  and,  in  view  of  the  local  benefits  thereby  conferred,  without 
charge  to  the  State. 

5.  When  the  estimated  expenses  of  an  institute  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars  a  detailed  statement  must  be  submitted  to  this  Department  for 
approval  before  the  arrangements  are  completed.  In  every  case  where 
persons  are  employed,  or  any  expenses  are  incurred,  commissioners  should 
make,  in  advance,  a  definite  and  positive  contract,  that  they  may  not 
become  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  charges  so  unreasonable 
and  exorbitant  that  the  Superintendent  can  not  pay  them. 

6.  Arrange  for  board  of  teachers,  through  a  local  committee  or  per¬ 
sonally,  on  the  most  favorable  terms  obtainable;  but  make  no  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  entire  session. 

7.  When  possible  secure  from  railroad  companies  and  stage  lines 
reduced  rates  of  fare  for  members  of  the  institute. 

8.  The  Department  will  furnish  note  books  for  use  at  all  institutes, 
containing  educational  maxims  and  much  useful  information,  which  will 
be  forwarded  with  other  institute  supplies.  This  book  contains  thirty- 
two  pages  for  notes.  Commissioners  will  have  institute  programs 
printed  on  plain,  white  or  tinted  paper  of  good  quality,  not  over  seven 
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inches  long  by  five  inches  wide.  This  size  will  allow  programs  to  be 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  note  books  for  convenience.  Programs  in 
every  way  suitable  can  be  had  at  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars, 
depending  upon  the  number  required.  The  Department  can  not  audit 
bills  for  elaborate  programs.  Ribbons  and  tassels  are  neither  necessary 
nor  appropriate. 

9.  As  soon  as  practicable,  issue  your  program  of  exercises,  and  send 
one  copy  to  each  teacher  employed  in  your  district;  also  send  five  copies 
to  this  Department,  two  to  each  member  of  the  institute  faculty,  one 
to  each  school  commissioner  in  the  State,  and  one  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

10.  Provide  blackboards,  crayons,  erasers,  pointers,  a  piano-forte  or 
organ,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  necessaiy,  and  have  them 
in  place  ready  for  use,  before  the  opening  of  the  institute.  Lead 
pencils,  and  printed  music  for  all  the  members  of  the  institute,  will  be 
supplied  through  the  Department.  If  a  suitable  blackboard  can  not  be 
supplied,  notify  the  conductor. 

11.  The  janitor  should  be  present  during  the  entire  session,  and  be 
required  to  devote  ms  whole  time  to  his  work. 

12.  Do  not  omit  evening  sessions  to  favor  any  other  object  or  interest. 

13.  Do  not  allow  any  admission  fee  to  be  charged  to  any  exercise  or 
session  of  the  institute.  Do  not  allow  itinerant  lecturers  or  readers  to 
find  their  way  into  the  program.  Take  a  decided  stand  against  suppers, 
festivals,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind  gotten  up  in  the  neighborhood 
during  the  institute  for  the  purpose  of  securing  patronage  from  the 
teachers. 

14.  Do  not  hold  examinations  of  candidates  for  commissioners’  certi¬ 
ficates  at  any  time  during,  or  in  connection  with,  the  session  of  the 
institute. 

15.  During  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  day  or  evening  be  particular 
to  insure  good  order  in  the  room  and  about  the  premises. 

16.  Make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  evening  exercises  and 
assume  charge  and  direction  of  the  same.  Evening  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  the  conductor,  a  principal  of  a  normal  school,  or  other 
persons  prominent  in  educational  work.  At  times  it  may  be  well  to 
invite  some  prominent  person  in  the  locality  to  occupy  an  evening.  It 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  teachers’  associations  should  occupy  some  of 
the  evenings  of  the  week,  in  such  way  as  they  may  think  best.  But 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  time  is  occupied  only  by  addresses  upon 
educational  subjects,  or  by  exercises  which  promote  the  primary  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  institute. 

17.  You  will  register  members  on  Monday  from  10.30  a.  m.  till  noon  ; 
from  1  to  2  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  at  the  recesses.  No  person  is  to  be 
registered  after  Monday,  without  the  approval  of  the  conductor.  You 
will  notify  teachers  of  this  regulation  in  all  your  notices  of  the  institute. 
All  teachers,  members  of  training  classes,  and  other  persons  over 
16  years  old  who  intend  to  teach  within  a  year,  and  to  be  in  regular 
attendance  during  the  week,  and  no  others,  may  register  as  members 
of  the  institute. 

18.  Appoint  a  proper  person  to  act  as  secretary.  You  will  have 
charge  of  the  records  and  secretary’s  minutes,  not  allowing  these  matters 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  institute.  In  addition  to 
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the  regular  secretary,  at  the  opening  of  your  institute,  you  will  select 
some  teacher,  who  has  aptitude  for  such  work,  as  department  reporter, 
who  will  keep  a  brief  record  of  the  general  exercises,  stating  subject, 
character  and  length  of  exercises,  names  of  instructors,  number  of 
teachers  in  attendance,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  impor¬ 
tant,  refraining  from  lengthy  expressions  of  opinion,  and  confining  the 
report  to  actual  facts.  This  record  should  be  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
missioner,  and  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Department.  It  must  be 
understood  that  no  compensation  can  be  allowed  for  the  services  of  the 
seretary  or  reporter.  (The  purpose  of  this  regulation  is  to  obtain 
prompt  information  concerning  the  institute  in  advance  of  the  regular 
stated  report,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  reference  in  appointing 
future  institutes  in  your  district.)  It  is  also  desired  that  teachers 
should  be  invited  to  address  the  Department  by  letter,  freely  expres¬ 
sing  their  view  concerning  the  institute,  with  liberty  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  institute  work. 

19.  The  regular  work  of  instruction  will  begin  at  2  p.  m.,  on  Monday, 
and  end  with  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 

20.  You  will  forward  to’this  Department  promptly  at  the  dose  of  the 
institute  the  register  of  attendance  and  account  of  expenses,  with  full 
statements  and  vouchers,  a  blank  for  which  with  necessary  instructions , 
accompanied  by  registry  cards,  certificates  of  attendance,  note  books 
and  other  circulars  and  blanks  necessary  for  your  use,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  you  during  the  week  preceding  the  institute.  If  your  report 
is  correctly  made  and  verified,  and  accompanied  by  the  vouchers 
required,  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
expenses. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CROOKED, 

State  Superintendent . 


4.  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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(a)  For  eleven  months.  (6)  For  year  ending  December  1,  1891.  (c)  For  eight  months  ending  June  13,  1892.  (d)  For  school  year  1892- 

Average  local  expense,  1892,  $45  73.  Average  local  expense,  1893,  $40.62. 
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TEACHERS’  TRAINING  CLASSES. 


CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  A.  M.,  Supervisor  of  Training  Classes. 

Inspectors  : 

Elisha  Curtiss,  A.  M.,  Sodus.  John  L.  Sweeney,  Cassville. 


1.  REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir. —  The  supervision  of  teachers’  training  classes  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  chapter  137  of  the 
Laws  of  1889.  The  following  summary  tells  a  very  gratifying  story  of 
the  increase  which  has  followed  the  transfer: 


term. 

No.  of  classes 
organized. 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered. 

No.  of  visits  by 
school  com¬ 
missioners. 

No.  who  had 
already  taught. 

No.  completing 
examination  for 
second  grade. 

No.  of  scholars 
allowed. 

Amount 

paid. 

Men. 

Women 

Total. 

1889-90,  First  term . 

49 

162 

596 

758 

34 

256 

208 

680 

87,932  00 

1889-90,  Second  term .... 

59 

225 

844 

1,069 

36 

327 

603 

928 

10,863  00 

1890-91,  First  term . 

61 

221 

758 

979 

39 

304 

326 

873 

14.759  00 

1890-91,  Second  term  .... 

56 

236 

726 

962 

26 

291 

462 

808 

13,037  00 

1891-92.  First  term . 

82 

262 

1,012 

1,274 

52 

464 

206 

1,053 

17,612  00 

1891-92,  Second  term  .... 

77 

292 

S64 

1,256 

54 

390 

365 

1,070 

16,774  00 

1892-93,  First  term  ...... 

95 

304 

1,120 

1,424 

78 

456 

254 

1,153 

19,530  00 

1892-93,  Second  term  .... 

100 

339 

1,179 

1,518 

81 

518 

527 

1,370 

21,740  00 

Full  statistics  are  given  concerning  the  classes  during  the  past  school 
year  in  another  place  in  this  exhibit.  They  make  a  very  satisfactory 
record  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  course  of  study  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  followed,  the  instruction  has  very  generally  been  of  an  excellent 
character,  the  inspectors  have  been  diligeut  and  efficient  in  their 
visitations,  and  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  principals  and 
pupils,  school  commissioners  have  made  more  inspections  than  ever 
before,  and  the  condition  of  the  classes  has  been  uniformly  healthy  and 
vigorous.  I  have  nothing  but  encouragement  to  report  of  the  work  of 
the  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  classes  are  useful  and  powerful 
agencies  in  preparing  and  supplying  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
Their  value  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  each  year,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  are  before  them  seem  very  great,  and  well  worth  all  our 
efforts  to  grasp . 
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There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  professional  teach¬ 
ers,  both  in  city  and  country,  which  our  excellent  normal  schools 
are  unable  to  supply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  schools 
were  never  better  equipped,  and  never  were  doing  better  work 
than  now.  They  are  graduating  each  year  an  increasing  number 
of  trained  teachers,  but  with  few  exceptions  these  graduates  find 
positions  at  attractive  salaries  in  our  larger  schools,  leaving  many 
thousand  smaller  country  schools  still  demanding  qualified  teach¬ 
ers.  With  all  that  our  training  classes  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
do  in  spite  of  increased  attendance  and  of  enlarged  scope  of  instruc¬ 
tion  this  demand  can  not  be  fully  met.  The  State  is  liberal  in 
its  provision  for  maintenance  of  training  classes,  and  the  returns 
received  from  the  investment  thus  far  made  must  be  satisfactory. 
There  is  evidently  a  wide  field  for  all  that  the  State  is  willing  to  do  in 
this  direction.  Public  sentiment  is  becoming  educated  to  the  fact  that 
the  wisest  economy  in  education  lies  in  the  employment  of  qualified 
teachers  at  fair  prices  rather  than  in  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers  at  any  price.  \ 

The  excellent  results  which  have  followed  the  efforts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  teachers’  classes  is  an  encouragement 
to  greater  effort  in  the  future.  There  is  every  where  manifest  a  healthier 
sentiment  in  reference  to  the  training  and  employment  of  teachers. 
Favoritism  and  politics  are  becoming  weaker  elements  in  the  system, 
and  teachers  are  taking  honorable  positions  to-da}r  because  they  are 
qualified  to  fill  them.  There  is  a  disposition  to  disregard  the  old  form 
of  appointment  of  teachers  and  to  appoint  them  for  merit  only.  In 
many  of  our  cities  all  vacancies  among  teachers  in  the  schools  are  filled 
from  graduates  of  training  classes,  who  are  placed  on  a  merit  list  in  the 
order  of  their  standing  upon  examination,  and  the  first  name  on  the 
merit  list  secures  the  first  vacant  position.  Members  of  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  appointment 
and  relieve  them  of  a  privilege  which  is  not  always  a  pleasure,  and 
entirely  does  away  with  the  “  pressure  ”  so  often  used  upon  officials  to 
secure  favor. 

I  believe  the  New  York  system  of  teachers’  training  classes  very 
satisfactory.  Other  States  are  adopting  it,  Which  is  a  good  test  of  its 
value.  The  course  of  study  is  perhaps  too '  cumbersome  in  some 
respects,  and  it  can  well  be  simplified  and  strengthened.  It  is  proposed 
to  do  something  in  this  direction  during  the  coming  year.  Inasmuch 
as  any  course  of  study  must  naturally  cover  the  work  of  a  school  year, 
I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  the  institutions  which  are  doing  the  best 
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work  are  those  which  are  able  to  take  the  classes  for  both  terms  of 
the  year.  Instruction  for  a  single  term,  which  must  break  in  upon  any 
course  of  study  arranged  for  two  terms,  can  not  be  fully  satisfactory. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  good  policy  to  encourage  those  classes  which 
can  be  carried  through  the  year,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  provide  that 
the  instruction  given  the  class  shall  be  by  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school 
or  by  a  teacher  equally  well  qualified. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  R.  SKINNER. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  1,  1893. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

REPORT  OF  PROF.  ELISHA  CURTISS. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith  a  report  of  my  inspection  of  the  teachers’ 
training  classes  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1893. 

Improvements. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers’  training  classes.  It  has  been  my  effort  to  visit  a 
class  daily  and  carefully  observe  the  grade  and  character  of  the 
instruction  imparted.  Generally  the  classes  have  the  benefit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  teachers  of  these  classes  are  competent,  and  make  reasonable 
preparation  for  their  professional  work.  The  better  grade  of  teachers 
follow  the  prescribed  regulations,  and  my  observation  convinces  me 
that  all  teachers  should  carefully  follow  the  prescribed  course  unless 
specially  excused  by  the  Superintendent  after  the  reasons  for  varying 
the  course  of  instruction  have  been  carefullv  considered.  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  these  classes  have  better  preparation  for  the  work 
than  formerly,  and  that  they  are  pursuing  the  course  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  more  competent  teachers.  The  subject-matter  is  being  more 
carefully  considered.  Arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed,  with  a  view  to  understand  the  subject  and  to 

teach  the  same.  , 

Institutes. 

I  would  recommend  that  institutes  when  practicable  should  be  held 
where  these  classes  are  located.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  members  of 
the  institute  could  enjoy  its  benefits  without  additional  expense. 

*108 
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It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  to  require  the  members  of  training 
classes  to  attend  these  institutes,  as  they  see  work  done  in  a  model 
manner,  and  better  still,  get  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  professional 
teachers. 

It  would  greatly  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers’  classes  if 
commissioners  would  aid  in  their  organization.  They  know  the  weak 
teachers,  and  if  they  would  exert  their  influence  in  urging  them  to  join 
these  classes  the  members  in  them  would  increase,  and  the  instruction 
would  be  better  given  and  better  received. 

•  The  conductors  of  institutes  are  doing  valuable  work  for  these 
classes  by  recognizing  the  possibility  of  their  efficiency,  and  welcoming 
both  teachers  and  members  to  their  institutes.  By  their  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  classes  the  members  will  be  encouraged,  and  many  others 
will  be  induced  to  join  the  class.  The  recognized  value  of  these  classes 
is  becoming  better  understood,  and  from  them  the  rural  schools  will 
get  their  professional  teachers,  and  all  hopes  of  their  immediate  future 
progress  rests  in  their  efficiency. 

Again,  I  would  recommend  that  the  course  be  extended,  and  that  at 
least  one  class  be  organized  in  each  county,  in  which,  after  successfully 
completing  a  prescribed  course,  the  members  may  receive  a  first  grade 
certificate. 

The  regulations  and  course  of  study  for  the  training  classes  should 
be  carefully  revised.  Their  provisions  should  be  made  explicit,  and 
should  be  adhered  to  strictly. 

In  closing  allow  me  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  shown  me  by  your¬ 
self  and  your  associates  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ELISHA  CURTISS. 

Sodus,  September  1,  1893. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  JOHN  L.  SWEENEY. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  I  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  inspector  of 
teachers’  training  classes. 

Views  of  Training  Class  Work. 

It  is  a  \^ell  established  fact  that  the  training  classes  are  to  provide 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  pupils  therein  should 
be  well  instructed  in  the  subjects  taught  in  those  schools,  is  beyond 
question.  Their  instruction  should  be  imbued  with  a  progressive  and 
intelligent  educational  spirit,  for  the  success  of  the  rural  schools  depends, 
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in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  standard  of  instruction  given  in  these 
training  classes.  The  course  of  study  now  in  use  has  been  prescribed 
to  accomplish  this,  and  I  believe  the  requirements  for  admission  to  be 
just.  However  unsatisfactory  such  a  course  may  be  when  measured  by 
the  ideal  standard  or  by  the  present  standard  of  graduation  from  the 
normal  schools,  its  completion  necessitates  a  vastly  better  preparation 
for  teaching  than  has  been  required  in  the  past  of  a  great  majority  of 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  public  schools. 

Systematic  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  is  begun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  extends  to  its  completion,  thus  making  it 
impossible  for  any  pupil-teacher  to  spend  any  time  in  the  school  with¬ 
out  distinctly  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  professional  use  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subject-matter  which  he  acquires  in  his  class  work. 

It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  teaching  of  those  schools  that  have  a 
training  class  under  their  supervision  will  be  an  effective,  practical 
illustration  of  the  best  educational  methods.  It  is  also  confidently 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  pupil-teachers  will  have  some  study  of  the 
history  and  methods  of  education  that  will  conduce  to  a  habit  of 
enlightened  and  progressive  professional  thought.  This  thought  must 
be  the  result  of  their  own  study  and  observation;  otherwise  it  must  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  mere  imitation  or  the  inculcation  of 
mechanical  work. 

Inspection. 

In  my  visitations  I  aim  to  make  the  pupil-teachers  acquainted  with 
the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investigator  and  impress  upon  them 
the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  in  and  out  of  the  school¬ 
room.  I  also  try  to  have  them  study  the  human  mind  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  they  will  naturally  incline  to  the  best  and  most  effective 
methods  of  teaching  and  be  able  to  observe  at  once  the  superiority  of 
•  the  good  method  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  In  conclusion  I 
try  to  show  the  young  teachers  that  they  shall  be  the  adapters  of  good 
and  honest  work,  rather  than  imitators  of  methods  received  from  others. 
I  have  explained  and  shown  to  instructors  and  teachers  alike  the  interest 
taken  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  all  who  have  this  work  in  charge, 
and  it  has  had  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  to  do  better  and  more 
effective  work. 

Importance  of  Personal  Practice  Work. 

The  important  feature  of  practice  work  is  one  that  I  have  encouraged 
and  tried  to  promote.  Under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher,  many  valuable  lessons  in  practice  and  observation  work  will  be 
given.  I  have  considered  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  this  branch  of 
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the  work  receive  special  attention,  for  it  will  do  much  to  make  successful 
teachers,  and  utilize  the  subject-matter  work  received  in  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  it  will  also  go  far  towards  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  these  classes  with  that  of  the  normal  schools  and  inspire 
those  close  relations  that  should  naturally  exist  between  these  two  great 
agencies  of  the  State. 

Other  Features  of  the  Work  Considered. 

I  have  also  observed  the  other  particulars  that  I  reported  last  year, 
in  the  following  order: 

First.  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  in  each  class  and  the  conditions 
of  admission. 

Second.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given. 

Incentives  to  Work. 

The  fact  that  students  can  have  a  second-grade  certificate,  after  com¬ 
pleting  this  course  and  passing  the  required  examinations  designated 
for  them  and  receive  special  recognition  from  the  State  Superintendent 
on  their  respective  certificates,  is  sufficient  incentive  for  the  principal 
and  student  to  do  faithful  work. 

Conclusion. 

All  of  the  principals  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  discussing  the  possibilities  of  the  training  class  work  report  progress 
and  increased  interest  by  all  concerned. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  closing,  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  many  favors  extended. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  L.  SWEENEY. 

Cassville,  September  1,  1893. 


4.  REGULATIONS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  TRAINING 
CLASSES  IN  THE  ACADEMIES  AND  UNION  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  STATE. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Superintendent’s  Office,  V 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1893.  ) 

The  following  instructions  and  regulations  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  teachers’  training  classes  in  the  union  schools  and 
academies  are  hereby  prescribed. 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent . 
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•  Training  Classes. 

The  following  regulations  governing  teachers’  training  classes  have 
been  prescribed  in  accordance  with  chapter  170  of  the  Laws  of  1890, 
providing  for  the  professional  instruction  of  common  school  teachers 
in  academies  and  union  schools  of  the  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  regulations  adopted,  to  the  course  of  study 
arranged  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  training  classes. 

I.  Appointments. 

1.  To  receive  due  consideration,  applications  for  appointments  to 
instruct  classes  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  by  the  first  of  May,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  In  making  assignments  to  institutions,  reference  will  be  had  to 
the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  proper  distribution  of  the  classes  among  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  districts  of  the  State. 

( b )  The  location  of  the  class  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of 
suitable  candidates. 

( c )  Such  equipment  of  the  institution  as  will  give  assurance  of  doing 
substantial  work,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

3.  To  meet  the  progressive  demands  of  the  teaching  service,  institu¬ 
tions  having  ample  facilities  may  receive  appointments  to  instruct  two 
classes  during  the  year.  The  two  classes  are  separate  and  distinct,  and 
assignments  are  made  only  for  one  term  at  a  time.  The  appointments 
for  the  first  term  will  be  announced  about  the  first  of  June,  for  the 
second  term  about  the  first  of  January. 

4.  The  funds  paid  by  the  State  for  this  instruction  go  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  institution,  and  not  to  any  individual.  Trustees  who  pay  a 
fixed  salary  to  their  principal  are  requested  not  to  allow  teachers  to 
share  in  these  funds  as  an  extra  compensation.  Where  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  discontinuing  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

5.  A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  to  institutions 
requesting  the  same. 

II.  Qualifications  for  Admission. 

1.  Candidates  must  have  attained  the  age  of  16  years.  ' 

2.  They  must  subscribe,  in  good  faith,  to  the  following  declaration: 
“  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in  asking  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  training  class  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  teaching,  and  that 
it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York.” 

The  principal  and  school  commissioner  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
candidates  have  the  moral  character,  talents  and  aptness  necessary  to 
success  in  teachins*. 

3.  Before  admission  they  must  pass  an  examination  for  at  least  a 
third-grade  certificate  under  the  State  uniform  system;  or  hold  a 
Regents'  preliminary  certificate  and  a  pass-card  in  physiology. 

4.  No  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  class  who  does 
not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admission. 
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III.  Organization. 

1.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
nor  more  than  eighteen  weeks  each. 

2.  The  class  must  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  members. 

3.  The  compensation  allowed  institutions  for  the  instruction  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week’s  instruction  of  each  member. 
But  no  institution  will  be  allowed  to  draw  from  this  appropriation 
more  than  $350  for  any  one  term’s  instruction. 

4.  To  secure  the  most  promising  candidates,  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  fully  announced  some  time  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  class: 

(a)  The  time  when  the  class  is  to  be  organized. 

(&)  The  conditions  of  admission. 

(c)  The  character  and  advantages  of  a  professional  course  of 

study. 

(d)  The  importance  of  this  work  in  securing  teachers’  cer¬ 

tificates. 

5.  Principals  should  consult  with  the  school  commissioner  with  a 
view  to  securing  from  the  schools  under  his  visitation,  as  members  of 
the  class,  those  persons  who  intend  to  teach. 

6.  Two  periods,  of  forty -jive  minutes  each,  every  school  day,  must 
be  occupied  with  instruction  on  the  topics  laid  down  in  the  course  of 
study.  Outside  of  the  time  given  for  this  separate  instruction,  such 
members  of  the  class  as  have  time  and  ability  may  be  allowed  to  pur¬ 
sue  such  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  as  will  be  most  profit¬ 
able,  for  which,  however,  no  tuition  may  be  charged. 

7.  Free  tuition  includes  all  subjects  required  for  certificates  under 
the  uniform  system,  and  also  those  of  the  State  examination,  except 
the  languages  as  allowed  for  substitution. 

8.  A  blank  form  for  notice  of  organization  and  for  making  the 
declaration,  to  be  filled  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  within  one 
week  after  the  organization  of  the  class,  will  be  furnished  to  the 
institution. 

IV.  Course  of  Study. 

The  following  course  of  study  is  prescribed  upon  the  advice  of  a 
committee  of  principals  representing  the  union  schools  and  academies 
of  the  State..  This  course  was  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
uniform  system  for  teacher’s  certificates,  and  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  advanced  classes  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 

FIRST  TERM. 

First  Recitation. 

Arithmetic. 

(  One  recitation  daily  through  the  term. ) 

Review  of  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teaching: 

1.  Definition  of  terms. 

2.  Notation  and  enumeration. —  Numbers  in  the  decimal  scale;  num¬ 
bers  in  varying  scales  ;  fractions;  expressions  of  per  cent. 

3.  The  four  fundamental  processes,  applied  to  numbers  in  the  deci¬ 
mal  scale  ;  numbers  in  varying  scale  ;  fractions. 
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4.  Reduction. —  Decimals  ;  fractions  ;  numbers  in  varying  scales. 

5.  Properties  of  numbers. —  Classification  ;  factors  ;  divisors  ;  multi¬ 
ples. 

6.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

7.  Involution  and  square  root. 

8.  Practical  measurements. 

9.  Application  of  percentage  —  in  which  time  is  not  an  element. 

10.  Interest  and  discount. —  Partial  payments  by  United  States  rule; 
true  discount ;  bank  discount ;  commercial  discount. 

Second  Recitation. 

Geography. 

(  One  recitation  daily  for  eight  weeks.) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teaching  : 

1.  Definition  of  terms. 

2.  Shape,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth  ;  day  and  night  ;  the  seasons. 

3.  State  of  New  York. —  Boundaries  and  extent ;  mountains  ;  rivers 
and  lakes ;  counties  ;  cities  and  important  villages  ;  agricultural  and 
mineral  jwoductions  ;  commerce  ;  railroads  and  navigable  waters  ;  cli¬ 
mate  ;  industries  or  occupations  ;  places  noted  for  natural  scenery  ; 
places  of  historic  interest. 

4.  The  United  States. —  Boundaries  and  extent ;  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  ;  mountain  and  river  systems  ;  agricultural  and  mineral  produc¬ 
tions  ;  important  cities  ;  population  ;  commerce  and  transcontinental 
lines  of  travel  ;  industries  or  occupations. 

5.  Other  countries  of  the  world,  especially  Europe. 

6.  The  great  mountain  systems  and  ranges  of  the  world. 

7.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  world. 

8.  Latitude  and  longitude  ;  local  and  standard  time. 

9.  Physical  phenomena. —  Climate  ;  tides  ;  ocean  currents  and  trade 
winds. 

10.  Races  of  men. —  Location;  characteristics;  occupations. 

The  remainder  of  the  term  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods 
of  teaching.  The  relative  time  given  to  each  of  the  following  subjects 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor: 

Methods  in  primary  number. 

(See  observation  and  practice  work.) 

Methods  in  geography. 

(  See  observation  and  pracice  work  ) 

SECOND  TERM. 

First  Recitation. 

Language  and  grammar. 

(  One  recitation  daily  through  the  term.) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teaching. 

1.  Definitions  of  terms. 

2.  Parts  of  speech. —  Classes  ;  modifications  ;  inflections  ;  syntax. 
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3.  Analysis  of  sentences. —  Principal  clauses;  subordinate  clauses; 
analysis  of  clauses  ;  modifiers  —  words,  phrases,  clauses  ;  Classification  of 
modifiers  as  to  office . 

4.  Construction. —  Involving  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  topics. 

5.  Composition. —  Divisions;  subject,  heads,  thoughts. 

About  familiar  subjects ;  objects,  animals,  metals,  plants,  incidents. 

Letter  writing  ;  bills,  orders,  receipts,  acknowledgements,  intro¬ 
ductions. 

Second  Recitation. 

Physiology. 

(  Four  weeks.) 

Review  with  special  reference  to  teaching.  (See  syllabus.) 

School  management  and  school  law . 

(Four  weeks.  See  syllabus.) 

The  remainder  of  the  term  is  to  be  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching. 
The  relative  time  given  to  each  of  the  following  subjects  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor: 

Methods  of  teaching  reading. 

(  See  observation  and  practice  work.) 

Methods  of  teaching  language. 

(See  observation  and  practice  work.) 

1.  Form  study  at>  d  drawing.  One  recitation  every  week  through  each 
term.  The  particular  day  of  the  week  is  left  to  the  convenience  of  the 
instructor.  Where  desirab’e  this  topic  may  be  presented  each  day 
consecutively  until  completed. 

2.  The  examination  of  the  training  classes  under  the  uniform  system 
will  be  held  the  third  Saturday  of  January  and  the  second  Saturday  of 
June. 

3.  The  laws  of  mental  development  and  principles  of  teaching  are  to 
be  considered  especially  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching  ;  but  as 
these  laws  and  principles  are  fundamental  to  the.  prof essional  study  of 
the  teacher,  they  can  be  illustrated  and  developed  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  above  subjects  of  study. 

4.  When  the  principal  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  any 
member  in  American  history  and  civil  government  these  subject*  are 
to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  regular  class  work  of  the  school. 
Under  no  consideration  are  these  subjects  to  take  any  of  the  regular 
time  given  to  the  training  class. 

5.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  of  secondary  princi¬ 
pals  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  recommend  that  a  portion  of  the 
time  assigned  to  subject-matter  work  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
methods  of  teaching,  or  given  to  observation  and  practice  work,  as 
may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  best  interest  of  the  class. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  instructors  are  permitted 
to  spend  more  time  in  the  study  of  those  topics  of  a  purely  professional 
character,  provided  the  class  is  unusually  proficient  in  the  subject- 
matter  branches.  In  such  cases  it  is  required  that  the  Department  be 
notified  of  the  change  in  the  course  of  study. 
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6.  Persons  graduating  from  teachers’  training  classes,  hereafter 
organized,  and  bringing  a  second-grade  certificate  granted  under  the 
uniform  system,  together  with  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  where  the  work  was  performed,  will  be  credited 
with  the  following  subject-matter  complete  for  the  normal  course: 
Arithmetic,  grammar,  descriptive  and  political  geography,  American 
history  and  civil  government. 

Y.  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

1.  The  course  of  study  devotes  ten  weeks  each  term  to  the  special 
study  of  methods  of  teaching;  during  the  first  term,  ten  weeks  to 
number  and  geography;  during  the  second  term,  ten  weeks  to  reading 
and  language.  Part  of  the  time  given  to  these  topics  must  be  spent  in 
observation  and  practice  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  of 
the  class  acting  as  critic.  One  consideration  specially  noted  in  granting 
applications  is  the  opportunities  afforded  for  observation  and  practice 
work,  and  it  is  insisted  that  these  opportunities  be  improved. 

2.  Observation .  In  addition  to  receiving  methods  of  teaching  on 
the  authority  of  the  instructor,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
members  should  be  trained  to  critically  observe  and  intelligently 
interpret  the  principles  of  teaching  by  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  pupils  in  the  actual  work  of  imparting  instruction.  To  afford 
this  training,  it  is  expected  that  the  critic  teacher,  at  least  twice  a  week, 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  witness  practical  work,  either  by  taking  the 
class  to  other  departments  of  the  school  to  observe  the  work  of 
experienced  teachers,  or  by  bringing  pupils  from  other  departments  to 
receive  a  model  lesson  from  the  critic  teacher. 

3.  For  practice  work  it  is  recommended  that  each  member  be  given 
actual  work  in  teaching,  both  by  taking  charge  of  a  class  in  other 
departments  of  the  school  as  often  as  is  consistent  with  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  by  having  pupils  brought  before  the  training  class  to 
receive  a  lesson  from  a  member  designated  for  that  purpose. 

4.  At  a  subsequent  recitation  let  this  observation  and  practice  work 
be  reviewed  by  the  critic  teacher,  the  underlying  principles  clearly 
brought  out  and  the  proper  methods  forcibly  presented.  In  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  methods  the  outlines  as  given  in  the  syllabus  may  prove 
suggestive  to  the  critic  teacher.  The  time  devoted  to  the  observation 
work  and  the  criticisms  on  the  work  will  be  accounted  part  of  the 
regular  daily  periods  of  class  instruction. 

5.  Yerv  much  depends  upon  the  instructor  of  these  classes  whether 
the  instruction  and  practice  drill  are  of  proper  grade  and  character. 
The  number  of  graduates  sent  out  each  year  from  our  normal  schools 
is  ample  to  furnish  competent  and  thoroughly  trained  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  the  classes.  Duty  to  the  common  schools  demands  thoroughly 
trained  teachers  for  this  work. 

6.  If  the  inspector  in  his  visitations  shall  find  any  person  in  charge 
of  the  instruction  who  is  not  qualified  by  professional  study  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  properly  present  the  work,  he  is  authorized  to  report  the  fact 
to  the  Superintendent,  who  will  annul  the  appointment  to  instruct  such 
a  class. 
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VI.  Examination. 

1.  The  examination  for  a  second-grade  certificate  under  the  uniform 
system  will  constitute  the  final  examination  of  the  class. 

2.  Institutions  will  be  allowed  tuition  for  all  members  of  the  class 
who  have  satisfied  the  condition  of  admission  and  who  have  attended, 
faithfully  and  studiously,  to  the  work  of  the  term  for  the  length  of 
time  (sixteen  weeks)  required  by  law  in  accordance  with  section  3  of 
organization,  page  4,  even  though  the  examination  for  a  second-grade 
certificate  has  not  been  completed.  Candidates  for  the  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  class  may  be  received  at  any  time,  provided  that  they  receive  six¬ 
teen  weeks  of  consecutive  instruction  before  the  final  examination  for 
a  second-grade  certificate  in  June. 

3.  It  is  required  that  every  member  shall  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
uniform  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  Department  reserves 
the  right  of  refusing  payment  for  the  instruction  of  members  not 
entering  the  examination  or  not  reaching  a  fair  standing  in  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  course  of  study. 

4.  Members  will  be  exempt  from  examination  in  those  subjects  in 
which  they  have  attained  standings  of  seventy-five  per  cent  at  previous 
examinations  held  within  six  months,  as  provided  by  rule  14  of  the 
regulations  governing  uniform  examinations. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  the  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term  has  been 
appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience  of  these  classes,  it 
is  required  that  the  members  shall  enter  no  other  uniform  examination 
during  the  term  of  study. 

6.  To  recognize  the  professional  work  of  the  training  classes,  their 
second-grade  certificates  will  be  indorsed  as  follows:  “  The  holder  of 
this  certificate  has  been  a  member  of  the  training  class,  and  has 
received  special  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  arranged  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.” 

7.  The  following  extracts  from  the  regulations  governing  uniform 
examinations  give  the  requirements  for  certificates  of  the  second  and 
third  grade: 

“  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  oral  examination  in  reading,  and  written  examination  in 
arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  grammar,  orthography,  penman¬ 
ship,  and  pliysiologjr  and  hygiene.” 

“  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  oral  examination  in  reading,  and  a  written  examination  in  the 
subjects  required  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade;  also  in  American 
history,  civil  government,  current  topics,  methods  and  school  economy, 
and  drawing.” 

8.  Rule  23  of  the  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations  fixes 
the  time  of  holding  such  examinations  as  follows  : 

“  Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grades  shall, 
unless  omitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  commissioner,  be  held  in 
each  commissioner  district  on  the  third  Saturday  of  January,  the  second 
Saturday  each  of  February  and  June,  the  first  Saturday  each  of  April, 
September,  October  and  November,  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  and 
the  third  Tuesday  of  August.  Examinations  for  certificates  of  the^first 
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grade  shall  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  and  the  third  Tuesday 
of  August  and  continue  two  days.  No  examination  shall  be  held  upon 
any  other  date  than  those  aboye  enumerated,  except  by  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.” 

9.  A  blank  form  for  making  a  report  of  the  organization  and  'final 
examination  of  the  class  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department.  v  It  is 
expected  that  this  report  will  be  forwarded  within  two  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  final  examination,  as  the  apportionment  of  public  money 
for  the  instruction  will  be  assigned  to  the  different  institutions  at  that 
time. 

VII.  School  Commissioner. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  school  commissioner  to  the  training  class  are 
defined  by  section  7,  chapter  170  of  the  Laws  of  1890. 

2.  School  commissioners  are  instructed  to  accept  one  term’s  work  in 
a  training  class  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  competent 
instructor,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sixteen  weeks’  successful  experience 
in  teaching  required  in  rule  7  of  the  regulations  governing  uniform 
examinations.  Any  member  without  experience  as  a  teacher,  failing  to 
secure  a  second-grade  certificate  at  the  training-class  examination,  can 
not  become  a  candidate  for  a  second-grade  certificate  at  any  subsequent 
examination  until  the  successful  experience  has  been  acquired. 

3.  After  visiting  the  class  the  school  commissioner  is  directed  to 
immediately  forward  to  this  Department  a  report  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  class  satisfying  the  conditions  of  admission,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  observation  and  practice  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  the  results  of  the  final  examination  must  also  be  reported. 
Blank  forms  will  be  provided  for  these  reports. 

4.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  training  class,  as  a  class,  will  attend 
the  teachers’  institute  held  in  the  district  where  the  class  is  organized. 
Let  each  member  of  the  class  keep  a  full  record  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  and  methods  presented  by  the  instructors,  and  subject  the  same 
to  the  examination  of  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

VIII.  Chapter  170  of  the  Laws  of  1890. 

AN  ACT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  COMMON 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  ACADEMIES  AND  UNION  SCHOOLS. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  April  23,  1890  Passed,  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Yew  York ,  represented  in  Senate  and 

Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  income 
of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $30,000  and  out  of  the  free  school  fund  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the 
instruction  of  competent  persons  in  academies  and  union  schools,  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  under  a  course  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

§  2.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  the 
academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given, 
distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  State, 
as  nearly  as  may  [well  be,  having  reference  to  the  number  of  school 
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districts  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the  character  of  the  institutions 
selected. 

§  3.  Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall  instruct  a 
class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  scholars,  and  every 
scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue  under  instruction  not  less 
than  sixteen  weeks.  The  Superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given,  and  shall,  in 
his  discretion,  determine  the  number  of  classes  which  may  be  formed 
m  any  one  year,  in  any  academy  or  union  school,  and  the  length  of 
time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks  during  which  such  instruction  may  be 
given. 


§  4.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such  classes, 
and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time  required  by  the 
third  section  of  this  act. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such 
instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each 
week’s  instruction  of  each  scholar,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  to  be  furnished  to  the  Comptroller. 

§  6.  The  appropriation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instruction  in 
academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common 
school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  include,  the  due 
inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruction  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  expenses  of  such  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  for  the  present  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  said  appropriation  on  vouchers  certified  by  the  Superintendent. 

§  7.  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  under 
appointment  by  the  Superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  such  academy  or  union 
school  is  situated  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to 
advise  and  assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes,  and  to  issue  teachers’ 
certificates  to  such  as  show  moral  character,  fitness  and  scholastic  and 
professional  qualifications,  worthy  thereof. 

g  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed.  1 

§  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatelv. 

The  foregoing  regulations  governing  teachers ’  training  classes  must 
he  adhered  to  strictly.  Principalsby  so  doing  will  save  the  Department 
unnecessary  correspondence  and  themselves  much  trouble. 


IX.  Syllabus. 

The  following  outlines  are  presented  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  prescribed  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  each 
term.  Inasmuch  as  the  training  classes  are  not  all  of  the  same  grade  of 
scholarship,  these  outlines  are  not  given  with  the  expectation  that 
they  are  to  be  followed  strictly  to  the  letter,  but  rather  as  suggestions 
to  teachers  who  have  no  better  plan  of  work. 
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The  Mental  Powers  and  the  Laws  of  Mental  Development. 

I.  The  mind: 

1 .  The  teacher  must  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  mind. 

2.  The  laws  of  its  growth . 

3.  Means  of  its  culture . 

4.  The  right  methods  of  using  the  means  of  culture . 

5.  What  the  mind  is  and  does. 

II.  Attention: 

1.  How  to  secure. 

2.  How  to  retain . 

3.  Conditions  of. 

III.  How  knowledge  is  gained: 

Perception.1 

1 .  Ideas  of  pressure  and  resistance .  The  sense  of  muscular 

resistance . 

2.  Ideas  in  regard  to  the  surface  of  objects.  Touch  and  its  organs. 

3.  Ideas  of  flavor.  Taste. 

4.  Ideas  of  odor.  Smell. 

5.  Ideas  of  sound.  Hearing. 

6.  Ideas  of  light  and  color .  Sight . 

7.  Secondary  (or  acquired)  perceptions . 

8.  Law. —  Ideas  belonging  to  one  sense  can  not  be  conveyed  through 

another  sense .  Application  of  this  law  in  teaching . 

9.  Sense  training. 

(a.)  Neglect  of. 

(b.)  Importance  of. 

(c.)  Best  means  of. 

Memory . 

Two-fold  character. —  Reproduction  and  recognition,  spontaneous 
and  voluntary. 

Kinds. — Abitrary  —  Rote  learning. 

Suggestive  —  Learning  by  heart. 

Associative. 

Growth  of  memory. — “  Plastic  Period.” 

How  best  cultivated. 

Educational  value. 

Imagination. 

On  what  depends. 

Kinds. —  Reproductive  constructive. 

Necessity  of  training. 

Its  utility  in  education  and  in  life. 

Means  of  cultivation. 

Relation  to  general  school  work. 

Reason. 

Relation  to  preceding  powers. 

Results  to  be  aimed  at  by  teachers. 

Kinds. —  Inductive,  deductive,  analytical,  synthetical,  demonstrative, 
dogmatic. 

Means  of  cultivation. 
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IV.  Principles  of  mental  culture. 

Senses  trained  by  object-teaching.  Ideas  before  words;  thoughts 
before  sentences;  knowledge  before  definitions;  facts  before 
inference;  processes  before  rules. 

Power  to  do  comes  by  doing.  Power  to  think  comes  by  thinking. 
Right  habits  result  from  acts  frequently  and  rightly  performed. 


Methods  in  Number. 

I.  Preliminary  suggestions. 

1.  Distinguish  between  number-teaching  and  the  formal  teaching  of 

arithmetic. 

2.  Arithmetic  as  a  science  and  an  art. 

3.  A  brief  presentation  of  the  mental  faculties  that  are  brought  into 

aciion  and  developed  by  its  study  and  practice  and  a  brief 
study  of  each  faculty. 

4.  The  mental  principles  upon  which  recognized  or  accepted 

pedagogical  rules  are  based,  and  their  application  in  teaching 
arithmetic. 

r 

II.  Primary  work: 

1.  Method, —  Concrete. 

2.  Furniture. 

(a.)  Frames. 

{&.)  Pictures. 

(c.)  Counters  —  Beans,  corn,  pebbles,  etc. 

3.  Write  numbers. 

(a.)  Distinguish  between  the  object  and  the  number.  Object 
word  —  Figure. 

4.  The  idea  of  number. 

(a.)  Its  expression. 

(b.)  The  relation  of  numbers. 

(c.)  Kinds  of  numbers. 

5.  Develop  the  idea  of  the  order  and  relation  of  the  figures  in  the 

numbers.  (Ideas  of  the  meaning  of  each  step  dwelt  on  until 
comprehended.  Explanations  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
numbers.) 

6.  Grube  method. 

(a.)  Limitations  of  first  year’s  work;  outline  of  second;  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  number;  combining  and  separating. 

(b.)  Develop  idea  of  the  terms,  and  define. 

(c.)  Develop  idea  of  operations,  and  give  rule. 

(d.)  Develop  idea  of  proofs,  and  state  methods. 

( e .)  Make  tables. 

[f.)  Give  examples. 
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7.  Teaching  of  the  fundamental  rules. 

(a.)  Methods  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  numbers. 

(b.)  Systems  of  practice  in  addition  to  gain  rapidity  and 
exactness. 

III.  Factoring: 

1.  Development  of;  divisors,  multiples,  terms,  principles. 

2.  Operations  and  applications  illustrated  by  examples  and  problems. 

IV.  Fractions.  Development  of : 

1.  The  idea  of  a  fraction. 

2.  The  terms,  forms,  values,  classes,  uses,  changes  in  forms. 

3.  Operations,  principles,  reduction. 

V.  Decimal  fractions: 

1.  Treated  the  same  as  common  fractions. 

2.  The  distinction  between  decimal  and  common  fractions  and  sim¬ 

ple  whole  numbers  made  clear. 

VI.  Denominate  numbers: 

1.  Development  of  tables,  scales,  their  meaning,  use  and  how  derived. 

2.  Kinds  of  units  as  to  form,  name  and  application. 

3.  Reductions,  principles  and  operations  developed  from  work. 

VII.  Percentage: 

1.  Derivation,  meaning  and  application  of  the  term. 

2.  Development  of  terms,  definitions  and  principles. 

3.  Elements  of:  base,  rate,  percentage,  difference  and  amount. 

4.  Development  of  formulas  and  rules. 

5.  Oral  and  written  solutions  of  examples  and  problems. 

Methods  in  Geography. 

I.  Local  primary: 

1.  The  hands  and  pointing. 

2.  Direction  and  facing. 

3.  Location  and  direction. 

4.  Points  of  the  compass. 

5.  Lines  and  their  names. 

6.  Lines  for  the  points  of  the  compaas. 

7.  Draw  ground  plan  of  a  school-room. 

8.  Plan  of  lot  and  house. 

9.  How  to  begin  map  study. 

II.  Advanced  primary: 

1.  Study  of  district,  wilh  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  railroads  and 

watercourses. 

2.  Study  of  township,  with  villages,  hamlets,  streams  and  bodies  of 

water. 

3.  Study  of  township,  with  the  surrounding  towns. 

4.  Draw  outline  map  of  county,  with  township  lines. 

5.  How  to  go  from  county  to  earth  as  a  whole. 
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III.  General  study  of  counties: 

1.  Position. 

2.  Boundaries  —  outline  map. 

3.  Relief. 

4.  Drainage. 

5.  Soil. 

6.  Climate. 

7.  Vegetation  —  Flora. 

8.  Animals  —  Fauna. 

9.  Occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

10.  Talks  on  definitions  —  when  to  learn  them  and  how  to  use  them. 

11.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  arousing  interest  in  the  study. 

IV.  Work  on  State  of  New  York: 

1.  Outline  map  on  blackboard. 

2.  Boundaries  j  “r_ 

3.  Mountains  —  class  to  learn  location  of  three  or  four  ranges; 

describe  in  class;  locate  on  the  blackboard  msp. 

4.  Valleys  —  class  to  give  location,  describe. 

5.  Lakes  —  class  to  give  location,  describe. 

6.  Rivers  —  five  largest  —  class  to  learn  course,  direction  of  flow  and 

into  what  each  empties;  important  cities  on  each. 

7.  Islands  —  class  to  give  location,  describe. 

8.  Cities  —  class  to  learn  location  and  important  and  interesting 

facts  about  buildings;  processes  of  manufacturing  articles. 
The  work  to  be  reproduced  in  composition  form  for  next  reci¬ 
tation. 

9.  Railroads  and  canals  —  require  termini,  direction;  principal  cities 

along  the  line;  principal  industries  of  each. 

10.  Conversational  lessons  —  on  occupations,  productions,  education, 

government  and  public  buildings. 

11.  Dictation  on  map. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

I.  Utility  of  the  study  : 

1.  Practical. 

(a.)  Knowledge  of  hygiene  will  affect  personal  habits  and  prac¬ 
tices  to  some  extent. 

(6.)  An  intelligent  conception  of  the  body  as  a  piece  of  delicate 
mechanism  tends  to  prevent  its  owner  from  trifling  with 
it  —  one  does  not  tinker  with  a  fine  watch,  or  intrust  it  to 
a  blacksmith  to  be  mended.  Quacks  and  nostrums  do  not 
find  favor  with  one  that  understands  the  body. 

(c.)  Though  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws  does  not  always 
insure  their  practice,  yet  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
future  parents  and  teachers,  if  well  grounded  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  perfection  and  complexity  of  the 
human  machine,  must  tend  to  better  hygienic  manage¬ 
ment  of  children  at  home  and  at  school. 
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2.  Educational  : 

(a.)  Affords  opportunity  for  the  study  of  things,  as  opposed  to 
the  study  of  words  and  abstractions  —  things  in  which  the 
pupils  may  be  easily  interested  and  of  which  their 
parents  will  be  glad  to  have  them  learn  —  thus  training 
their  powers  of  observation  and  comparison. 

(b.)  Serves  as  a  center  about  which  the  teacher  may  group  the 
beginnings  and  the  most  important  elementary  facts  of 
biology,  chemistry  and  physics. 

(c.)  Gives  abundant  exercise  in  tracing  out  adaptations  of  means 
to  ends. 

(d.)  Develops  the  idea  of  analogy  as  distinguished  from 
similarity . 

(&.)  As  the  nomenclature  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  tolerably 
precise,  recitations  in  these  subjects  give  opportunity  in 
older  classes  for  the  cultivation  of  accurate  diction.  In 
younger  classes  the  propensity  of  bright  children  to 
delight  in  their  ability  to  use  new  words,  especially  “  hard 
names,”  finds  natural  and  healthy  indulgence  if  the  teacher 
makes  sure  that  they  first  have  the  ideas,  and  then  dis¬ 
creetly  encourages  them  to  acquire  the  names,  avoiding 
any  forcing. 

II.  Suggestions  to  teachers  : 

1.  Teach  objectively  and  by  observation  as  much  as  possible. 

2  Exhibit,  when  possible,  the  part  or  object  described,  taken  from 
the  lower  animals. 

3.  For  objective  teaching  of  physiology  great  assistance  is  rendered 

by  the  possession  of  a  manikin,  models,  charts,  microscope  and 
prepared  specimens. 

4.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  invent  simple  experiments  and  to  observe 

analogies  from  nature  to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

5.  Aim  to  present  the  laws  of  life  in  a  practical  way,  so  that  they 

will  become  a  guide  to  living. 

6.  Teach  physiology  by  a  daily  practice  of  hygienic  laws.  To  allow 

pupils  to  sit  in  draughts,  to  pay  no  attention  to  ventilation  and 
arrangement  of  light,  to  be  careless  in  regard  to  diet,  dress  and 
hours  of  sleep  teaches  to  little  purpose. 

7.  Show  clearly,  without  overstatement,  the  pernicious  effect  of 

alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  life  and  health,  organ  and  function. 

III.  Method  of  work.  Primary  : 

1.  The  study  of  physiology  should  be  confined  to  parts  that  can  be 

seen  or  felt.  Names  should  be  taught  and  children  sh  )uld  be 
exercised  in  “  touching.”  They  should  be  led  to  discover  the 
functions  and  adaptations  of  these  parts  and  to  compare  them 
with  corresponding  parts  of  lower  animals. 

2.  All  pictures  or  descriptions  that  would  excite  unpleasant  thoughts 

or  morbid  fancies  are  out  of  place  with  young  children. 

110 
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3.  Terms  to  be  taught  : 


Head, 
trank, 
limbs,  i 
right,] 
left. 

Legs, 

ankle, 

knee, 

hip, 

thigh, 

kneepan, 

caif, 

shin. 

Foot, 

toe, 

nail, 

ball, 

sole, 

instep, 

heel. 

Shoulder, 

shoulder-blade, 

collar-bone, 

arm, 

elbow. 

In  review  teach 


forearm, 

radius, 

ulna, 

wrist, 

palm, 

knuckles, 

thumb, 

forefinger, 

middle  finger, 

ringflnger, 

little  finger, 

finger-tip. 

Skull, 

crown, 

hair, 

face. 

cheek-bone, 

forehead, 

temples, 

cheeK, 

chin, 

mouth, 

lips, 

teeth, 

crown, 

root, 

gum, 

names  or  cor 


enamel, 

incisors, 

eye-teeth, 

molars, 

tongue, 

saliva. 

Eye, 

PuPh, 

iris, 

eyeball, 

socket, 

(orbit), 

eyelids, 

eyelashes, 

eyebrows, 

tears, 

Nose, 

nostrils, 

bridge, 

septum, 

Ear, 
lobe, 
canal . 

Neck, 

ponding  parts 


throat, 

windpipe, 

larynx. 

Breast. 

breast-bone, 

ribs. 

armpits. 

Back, 

chest, 

abdomen, 

loins. 

spine. 

Skin, 

cuticle, 

true-skin, 

pores. 

Sweat, 
b  o^d, 
arteries, 
veins. 

Muscles, 

sinews, 

(tendons), 

joints. 

of  lower  animals; 


e.  g.,  stifle,  hock,  pastern,  hoof,  etc. 

4.  Lessons  on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  skin,  hair,  hands  and 

feet  should  be  given  iu  connection  with  the  study  of  those 
organs,  and  there  should  be  talks  about  habits  of  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  breathing,  bathing,  sitting  and  sleeping. 

5.  The  attention  of  the  children  may  be  called  to  the  melancholy 

and  too  plainly  visible  effects  of  intemperance  upon  the  body, 
and  they  may  be  led  to  pity  the  sinner  and  detest  the  sin. 
But  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 


children  that  suffer  from  the  drink  habit  in  others. 


IV.  Method  of  work  : 

In  graded  schools  the  same  general  method  of  oral  work  maybe 
continued  through  the  intermediate  years.  The  organs  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration  and  excretion  should 
be  taught.  Pupils  should  become  familiar  with  the  location  and 
appearance  of  the  organs  by  the  use  of  pictures  and  charts  or 
blackboard  drawings,  by  touching  those  parts  of  their  bodies 
beneath  which  these  organs  are  situated,  and  particularly  by 
examining  the  organs  themselves  as  found  in  other  animals. 
Functions  should  be  explained  in  a  general  way,  and  the 
hygiene  of  the  organs  carefully  taught.  The  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lants  and  narcotics  should  be  emphasized  with  care,  to  avoid 
extravagant  statements  which  the  observation  and  experience 
of  the  children  would  contradict. 


V.  How  to  use  a  text-book: 

1.  Introduce  each  main  topic,  and  as  far  as  possible,  each  subdivision 

by  the  exhibition  and  examination  of  a  reil  thing  —  bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  brain,  skin,  heart,  artery,  lung,  stomach,  liver, 
kidney,  etc. 

2.  Recitation  should  be  both  topical  and  by  question  and  answer; 

one  method  for  advance,  another  for  review. 
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3.  Make  much  use  of  the  pictures  and  diagrams.  Have  them 

recited  by  blackboard  memory  sketches. 

4.  Illustrate  such  terms  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen, 

pressure  of  the  air,  carbonic  acid,  osmose,  etc.,  by  simple 
chemical  and  physical  experiments  before  these  terms  occur  in 
the  book. 

YI.  How  to  use  specimens : 

When  fresh  joints,  etc.,  are  used  for  illustration,  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  secure  neatness.  Use  dinner  plates,,  plenty  of  tissue 
paper  or  white  cloth,  pins  and  needles.  Cover  every  part  except 
what  is  to  be  shown.  Keep  all  covered  till  the  proper  time 
comes.  Have  water  and  clean  towels  handy.  The  exhibition 
of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  and  even  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
circulation  and  digestion  of  a  small,  cleanly  animal  (e.  <7.,  a  red 
squirrel),  if  well  managed,  arouses  intense  interest,  and  is  very 
instructive. 

YH.  How  to  make  models  and  illustrative  apparatus. 

YIII.  Reference  hooks: 

Colton’s  Practical  Zoology  (gives  very  full  directions  for  the  study 
of  organs  of  animals) ;  Blaisdell’s  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live 
(contains  numerous  simple  and  practical  experiments) ;  Martin’s 
Human  Body  —  briefer  course  (makes  prominent  the  doctrine  of 
energy,  arid  gives  good  directions  for  demonstrations) ;  Buckalew 
and  Lewis’  Practical  Work  in  the  School-room  (primary  lessons) ; 
Woodhull’s  Manual  of  Homemade  Apparatus;  Woodhull’s 
Simple  Experiments  for  the  School-room;  Lind’s  Easy  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Chemistrv  and  Natural  Philosophv. 

School  Management. 

I.  Organization  of  school: 

1.  Temporary. 

(a.)  Necessity  of  knowing  what  to  do  the  first  day. 

( b .)  Order  of  the  work. 

(c.)  How  to  keep  all  busy. 

(cl.)  Manner  of  forming  classes. 

( e .)  How  to  change  from  temporary  to  a  permanent  organization. 

2.  Permanent. 

(a.)  Suggestions  about  forming  program. 

(5.)  Number  of  classes. 

( c .)  Order  of  classes. 

(cl.)  Time  given  for  study  —  for  recitation. 

(e.)  Model  program  for  the  work  of  an  ungraded  school,  made 
out  by  members  of  the  class. 

II.  Sessions: 

1.  Length. 

2.  How  divided. 

3.  Recess. 

4.  How  long  to  keep  young  pupils  in  school. 
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III.  Study: 

1.  Objects  of  study. 

2.  Conditions  requisite. 

( a .)  In  pupils  themselves. 

(b.)  In  their  surroundings. 

3.  Power  of  concentration. 

4.  Incentives. 

(a.)  Proper. 

(&.)  Doubtful. 

IV.  Recitations: 

1.  Objects. 

2.  Methods  of  conducting. 

(a.)  Advantages  of  each. 

( b .)  Kind  of  work  for  which  each  is  adapted. 

(c.)  Use  a  variety  of  methods. 

3.  Teachers’  preparation. 

(a.)  What  it  should  include . 

( b .)  Need  of  preparation. 

(c.)  When  teacher  should  use  a  book  in  the  class. 

V.  Questioning: 

1.  Character  of  questions. 

(a.)  Capacity  of  pupil. 

(6.)  A  mental  force. 

(c.)  Logical  order. 

(d.)  The  first  question  most  important. 

(e.)  Teacher  should  study  the  answer  before  asking. 

2.  Object  of  questions:  To  direct,  to  incite,  to  lead,  to  arouse,  to  test. 

3.  Principles  of  questioning. 

4.  Manner  of  giving  out  questions . 

5.  Order  of  questions. 

6.  Position  of  pupil  in  answering. 

1.  Questions  to  be  avoided. 

8.  Answers  to  questions:  To  the  point,  clear,  direct,  concise,  definite, 
complete. 

VI.  Examinations: 

1.  Object. 

2.  Frequency. 

3.  Methods. 

VII.  School  Ethics: 

1.  Duties  of  teacher. 

2.  Duties  of  pupils. 

3.  Duties  of  school  officers. 

4.  Duties  of  superintendent. 

VIII.  School  Government: 

1.  Object. 

2.  School  control.  » 

3.  Elements  of  governing  power. 
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4.  Cause  of  disorder. 

5.  Means  of  avoiding  disorder. 

6.  Rules  and  regulations. 

7.  School  punishment. 

8.  How  to  detect  offenders. 

9.  Self-reporting  system. 


Spelling. 

I.  Combining  spelling  with  reading. 

H.  Oral. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Advantages. 

3.  Disadvantages. 

4.  Method  of  presentation. 

III.  Written: 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Advantages. 

3.  Disadvantages. 

4.  Method  of  presentation. 

IV.  Syllabication. 

V.  Word  analysis: 

1.  Classes  of  letters. 

(a.)  Vowels. 

(b.)  Consonants. 

2.  Classes  of  words. 

(a.)  Primitive. 

(b.)  Derivative. 

( c .)  Simple. 

(d.)  Compound. 

VI.  Practice  phonic  analysis  and  sounds  of  the  letters  for  clearness  of 

articulation. 

VII.  Use  of  diacritical  marks. 

School  Law. 

I.  Kinds  of  license: 

1.  Normal  school  diploma. 

2.  State  certificate. 

3.  College  graduate’s  certificate. 

4.  Limited  license. 

5.  Certificate  of  board  of  education. 

6.  Certificate  of  school  commissioner  issued  under  the  uniform 

examination  system. 

II.  License  annulled: 

1.  Evidence  against  moral  character. 

2.  Control  of  the  child’s  studies. 

3.  Appeals  to  State  Superintendent. 
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III.  The  teacher’s  contract: 

1.  Prerequisites. 

2.  Relation  to  trustees. 

3.  With  whom  made. 

4.  The  duration. 

5.  The  duties. 

(a.)  To  keep  a  successful  school. 

(&.)  To  keep  school  open  every  school  day. 

\c.)  To  instruct  all  pupils. 

(d.)  To  keep  the  school  register. 

6.  Breaking  of  contract. 

IY.  The  teacher’s  authority: 

1.  Absence  and  tardiness. 

2.  Control  of  the  child’s  studies. 

3.  The  Bible  and  religious  studies. 

4.  Suspension  and  expulsion. 

5.  The  parent. 

6.  Corporal  punishment. 

Y.  School  officers: 

1.  Duties. 

2.  Term  of  office. 

3.  Salary. 

4.  How  elected. 

5.  How  removed. 

YI.  School  meetings: 

1.  When  held. 

2.  How  called. 

3.  Qualification  of  voters. 

Reading. 

I.  Thought: 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Ways  of  getting  it. 

3.  Ways  of  expressing  it. 

• 

II.  1.  Definition  of  reading. 

2.  Preparation  made  for  reading  before  school  life  begi 

3.  Use  of  the  principle  of  association  in  teaching  readin 

4.  Comparison  of  methods. 

III.  The  alphabet  method: 

Objections. 

1.  Term  is  given  before  idea. 

2.  Works  from  the  unknown  to  the  known. 

3.  Does  not  begin  objectively. 

4.  Makes  slow,  stumbling  readers. 

5.  Does  not  secure  good  expression. 

6.  Yery  slow  method. 
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IV.  The  phonic  method: 

Can  not  have  a  perfect  phonic  method. 

1.  The  same  letters  represent  different  sounds. 

2.  Different  letters  the  same  sound. 

3.  Some  letters  have  no  sound. 

V.  The  word  methods: 

1.  Advantages. 

(a.)  Teaches  ideas  before  terms. 

(b.)  Commences  objectively. 

(c.)  Begins  at  the  child’s  standpoint. 

(t?.)  Makes  sight  readers. 

(e.)  Children  read  with  intelligence  and  expression. 

VI.  The  sentence  methods: 

1.  Advantages. 

(a.)  Does  not  violate  any  principle  of  teaching. 

(b.)  Begins  at  the  child’s  standpoint. 

(c.)  Can  be  made  interesting. 

2.  Objections: 

(a.)  Cannot  be  followed  strictly. 

(b.)  Gives  no  key  by  which  pupils  can  help  themselves. 

VII.  Suggestions  in  the  different  methods: 

1.  In  the  alphabet  method,  perception  and  memory  are  chiefly 

cultivated  in  detecting  resemblance  and  difference. 

2.  In  the  phonic  method,  care  should  be  taken  in  producing  the 

exact  sound. 

3.  In  the  word  method  the  order  of  development  is: 

(a.)  The  idea  sugge>ted  by  the  object. 

(6.)  The  spoken  word  expressing  that  idea. 

(c.)  The  written  word  expressing  the  idea. 

(d.)  The  thought  expressed  by  a  collection  of  words. 

VIII.  Steps  in  the  work  of  each  lesson: 

1.  A  conversational  lesson  about  some  familiar  object. 

2.  Show  the  object  or  a  picture  of  it,  or  make  a  drawing  of  the 

object. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  give  the  name  of  the  object.  The  spoken  name. 

4.  Write  the  name  on  the  board. 

5.  Drill  on  the  word,  having  pupils  pronounce  it. 

6.  Require  pupils  to  write  the  words  on  their  slates. 

7.  Combine  words  into  sentences. 

IX.  How  to  conduct  first  work: 

1.  Vocabulary  to  be  used. 

2.  Practices  to  be  observed. 

3.  Practices  to  be  avoided. 

4.  How  combine  spelling  and  reading. 

5.  When  use  books. 

6.  How  use  them. 
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X.  Means  of  maintaining  interest: 

1.  Sight  reading. 

2.  Supplementary  reading. 

XI.  Errors  to  be  avoided: 

1.  Too  great  rapidity  in  advancing  pupils. 

2.  Mispronunciation  of  words. 

3.  Mechanical  reading. 

4.  Too  much  criticism. 

5.  Too  much  drill ‘■on  non-essentials. 

6.  Neglect  to  pursue  the  natural  order  of  mental  growth. 

7.  Attempts  at  elocutionary  effect. 

Xll.  Points  that  may  need  special  attention: 

1.  Attend  to  pupils’  positions. 

2.  Attend  to  pupils’  breathing. 

3.  Attend  to  the  thought. 

4.  Attend  to  the  expression  of  the  thought. 

Methods  in  Language. 

I.  Suggestions  to  teachers: 

1.  Strive  to  make  the  child  do.  He  learns  to  use  by  using. 

2.  Be  careful  about  the  use  of  language  before  children. 

3.  Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson. 

4.  Train  the  faculties  in  the  natural  order. 

5.  Aim  to  awaken  thought,  to  cultivate  the  use  of  correct  language, 

to  arouse  criticism. 

6.  Study  the  art  of  questioning.  It  is  the  teacher’s  passport  to 

success. 

7.  Use  the  following  methods:  Objective,  inductive,  analytic,  syn¬ 

thetic,  oral  and  written. 

8.  Have  every  thought  expressed  in  a  correct  sentence. 

II.  Oral  lessons: 

1.  Objects: — Quality,  parts,  material,  use. 

2.  Conversations  and  descriptions  of  actions  of  animals;  of  plants. 

3.  Complete  sentences  in  answer  to  all  questions. 

4.  Supplying  omitted  words  in  elliptical  sentences. 

5.  Formation  of  new  sentences  from  known  words. 

6.  Describing  what  is  seen  in  pictures. 

7.  Reproductions  of  facts  from  reading  and  object  lessons,  of  short 

stories. 

8.  Memory  of  lessons,  short  quotations. 

III.  Written  exercises: 

1.  Copying  sentences  from  reading  lessons;  supplying  omitted  words 

in  elliptical  sentences;  construction  of  new  sentences  from  known 
words;  short  sentences  reviewing  facts  learned  in  language  and 
object  lessons. 

2.  Dictation:  sentences  from  reading  lessons. 
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3.  Results  to  be  reached:  spelling,  penmanship,  capitalizing,  punc¬ 

tuation. 

4.  Original  work:  short  sentences  descriptive  of  pictures,  objects, 

animals,  plants,  etc. 

5.  Reproduction  from  facts  in  lessons  in  reading  and  geography. 

IV.  Different  kinds  of  sentences: 

/ 

1.  Development  of  idea. 

2.  Construction. 

3.  Definition. 

4.  Drill. 

V.  Development  of  parts  of  speech: 

1.  Name  words  (or  nouns). 

2.  Action  words  (verbs). 

3.  Quality  words  (adjectives). 

4.  How,  when,  where  words  (adverbs). 

5.  Pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  interjections. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  of  secondary  principals 
recommend  as  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  instructors  and  pupils 
the  following  books: 

On  Psychology,  Sully  and  Hill ;  on  Pedagogy,  White  and  Johon- 
not  ’  on  History  of  Education,  Painter  and,  Hallman ;  on  School 
Management,  Wickersham  and  Baldwin  ;  on  Memory,  Kay. 

Ill 


/ 
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VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  TRAINING  CLASSES. 


On  Method  Work. 


TITLE. 

Author. 

Price. 

Normal  Drawing  Class . 

Prang . 

The  Prang  Course  of  Instruction  in  Drawing . 

Pra.ng . 

New  Course  in  Art  Instruction . 

White . 

Methods  of  Teaching . 

Swett . 

51  25 

School-room  Guide . 

De  Graff . 

1  50 

Talks  on  Teaching . 

Parker . 

1  00 

Methods  of  Teaching . 

Raub . 

1  50 

Normal  Methods  of  Teaching . 

Brooks . 

1  50 

Object  Lessons  in  Teaching  . 

Da.lkins . 

1  50 

Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching . 

Win  ship . 

1  25 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching . 

Johonnot .  . 

1  25 

Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction.^ . 

Sheldon . 

1  50 

How  to  Teach . .” . 

Kiddle . 

1  00 

Development  Lessons . 

De  Graff . 

1  00 

Methods  of  Instruction . 

Wickersham . 

1  50 

Object  Teaching  and  Methods . 

Ra.rna.rd  . 

1  25 

Quincy  Methods. . 

Partridge . 

1  50 

Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers . 

.Tprome  Allen . . 

25 

Art  of  Teaching . 

Ogden . . . 

1  00 

The  Sentence  Method . 

Farnham . 

50 

Word  Method  in  Number . 

Sanford  . 

50 

Primary  Reading  —  How  to  Teach  Tt . 

Boston  Method . 

20 

Additional  Manual . 

Ginn .  ... 

15 

Topical  Study  of  'Geography . 

Miss  Ida  L.  Griffin . 

50 

Graded  Exercise  in  English . 

Eaton . . 

15 

Outline  Wurk  in  Language . 

Potsdam  Normal  School . 

20 

Geography  Outlines. 7. .  .7 . 

Potsdam  Normal  School . 

20 

Reading  —  Suggestions  to  Teachers  . 

H.  R  Sanford . 

Methods  in  Teaching  Orography . 

Crocker . 

50 

Grube  Method _ . 

Soldan  . 

20 

Lessons  on  Dolor . 

Crocker . 

10 

Outlines  of  Map  Drawing . 

Bangs . 

30 

Topical  Analysis . . 

W  edgwood . 

50 

A  Practical  Analysis  of  Words . 

Kennedy  . 

85 

Graded  Language  Lessons . 

Richardson . 

25 

How  to  Teach  Penmanship . 

Burritt . 

25 

Outline  Studies  in  Physiology . 

Hayward . 

On  School  Economy. 


General  School  Laws . , 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. . . . , 

The  Art  of  School  Management . 

School  Management.  . 

School  Management . 

School  Economy . 

School  Management . 

Common  School  Law . 

Hand  Book  for  Young  Teachers . 

Art  of  Securing  Attention . 

School  Discipline . 

School  Management . 

What  Every  Teacher  Ought  to  Know 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. . . . 


Department  Public  Instruction. . . 

Page . 

Baldwin . 

Raub . 

Holbrook . 

Wicker  sham . 

Landon . 

Bardeen . . . . . 

Bardeen . 

Hughes . . . 

Kennedy - .' . 

Jewell . 

Chapin . 

Doty . 


«•••••• 

1  25 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
-  85 

50 
75 
50 
15 

1  00 
15 

26 


General  Educational  Works  —  For  the  School  Libraries  Where  Training  Classes  are 

Organized. 


Philosophy  of  Education . 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education 

History  of  Education . 

History  of  Pedagogy . 

Outlines  of  Psychology . . 

Lectures  on  Teaching . 

Habit  in  Education . 

Educational  Reformers . 

The  Education  of  Man . 

Common  School  Education . 

Education  —  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical 

The  Science  of  Education . 

Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi . 

Outlines  of  Psychology . 

Elements  of  Rental  Science . 

Kindergarten  Culture . 

Education  as  a  Science . 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect . 

Outline  Study  of  Man . 


Tate . 

Payne . . 

Painter . . 

Compayre . 

Sully . 

Fitch . 

Hall . 

Quick . 

Froebel . 

Currie . 

Spencer  . 

Ogden . 

Kriisi . 

Chautauqua  Assembly 

Porter . . . 

Hailman . 

Bain . 

Bain . 

Hopkins . 


1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  75 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  10 
1  50 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  75 
1  50 
1  25 


3.  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

(A.)  List  of  Institutions  Which  Organized  Teachers’  Training  Classes  for  First  and  Second  Terms,  1892-93, 
with  Amount  of  Money  Apportioned  to  Each  Institution  Each  Term,  Showing  Total  for  Each 
County. 
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Statistical  Tables —  ( Continued ). 

(B.)  Statistics  showing  condition  of  Teachers'  Training  Classes  for  the  first  term  of  school  yeai  1892-93 
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Statistical  Tables  —  ( Continued ). 

(B.)  Statistics  showing  condition  of  Teachers'  Training  Classes  for  the  first  term  of  school  year  1892-93. 
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ARBOR  DAY. 

•  _ _ 
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2.  Law  Establishing  Arbor  Day. 

3.  Letter  to  School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

i 
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5.  Directions  for  Planting  Trees. 
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ent  State  Forests. 
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8.  Directions  for  Collecting  and  Preserving  Herbarium 

Specimens,  by  Charles  H.  Peck,  State  Botanist. 

9.  Prizes  Offered. 
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10.  The  Maples  —  Illustrated. 

11.  L  ist  of  Native  State  Trees. 

12.  Districts  Observing,  Trees  Planted,  Arbor  Day,  May  5, 
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ARBUR  DAY. 


1.  SELECTION  FROM  BRYANT’S  FOREST  HYMN. 

The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 
To  bew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them;  ere  he  framed 

Tlie’lofty. vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication. — Bryant. 
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2.  LAW  ESTABLISHING  ARBOR  DAY. 

Chapter  196. 

An  Act  to  encourage  arboriculture. 

Approved  April  30,  1888. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year  shall  hereafter  be  known 
throughout  this  State  as  Arbor  Day  . 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  e^ery  public  school  in  this  State,  to  assemble  the 
scholars  in  their  charge  on  that  day  in  the  school  building,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  and  to  provide  for  and  conduct,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent  or  the  school  commissioner,  or  other  chief  officers  having  the  general  oversight  of  the  public 
schools  in  each  city  or  district,  such  exerci.-es  as  shall  tend  to  encourage  the  planting,  protec¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted  to  accomplish  such  results. 

§  3.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  from  time 
to  time,  in  writing,  a  course  of  exercises  and  instruction  in  the  subjects  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
which  shall  be  adopted  and  observed  by  the  public  sohool  authorities  on  Arbor  Day,  and  upon 
receipt  of  copies  of  such  course,  sufficient  in  number  to  supply  all  the  schools  under  their 
supervision,  the  scho  >1  commissioner  or  city  superintendent  aforesaid,  shall  promptly  provide 
each  of  the  schools  under  his  or  their  charge  with  a  copy,  and  cause  it  to  be  adopted  and 
observed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


3.  LETTER  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

% 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  "] 
Superintendent’s  Office,  }. 

Albany.  March  13.  1893.  j 

To  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education: 

In  Arbor  Day  we  see  an  indication  of  a  return  to  nature  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  the  children  of  earth.  Let  us  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  day.  It  is  evident  that 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  trees  is,  to  a  great  extent,  lacking;  the  taste  is  yet  undeveloped. 

The  essential  point  is  to  encourage  among  school  children  a  personal  interest  in  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  not  simply  for  their  use  in  making  the  school  grounds  an  attractive  place,  but 
for  the  development  of  habits  of  observation,  which,  acquired  in  youth,  are  a  perpetual  and 
ever-increasing  pleasure.  Habits  of  investigation  in  children  are  too  often  repressed  when 
they  should  be  encouraged .  Can  you  conceive  what  genuine  personal  affection  a  child  may 
acquire  for  a  tree  which  he  has  watched  from  a  sapling  to  its  development  into  a  fine 
specimen,  even  if  he  has  not  planted  and  watered  it  himself,  or  even  if  it  grows  in  a 
neighboring  forest  instead  of  his  own  field?  Children  must  be  taught  impressively 
from  earliest  youth  the  value  of  trees  in  the  economy  of  nature,  their  influence  upon  agriculture 
and  civilization,  and  this,  augmented  by  a  genuine  affection  for  them,  establishes  a  high 
appreciation  of  their  beauty.  Memorial  trees  foster  an  affection  for  all  trees,  and  it  is  partly 
by  this  means  that  we  would  implant  in  the  child's  mind  a  constantly  deepening  affection  for 
trees  as  if  they  were  personal  friends. 

Let  me  recommend  that  greater  effort  be  made  this  year  to  instruct  the  young  people  in  some 
of  the  advantages  and  uses  of  trees,  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  relating  to  their  growth  and 
structure,  and  particularly  some  explicit  directions  regarding  the  planting  and  after  care  of 
them,  and  let  the  pupils  take  some  part  in  this  work. 

Insist  on  attention  to  the  trees  themselves  as  the  matter  of  paramount  importance,  while 
talking  and  singing  of  them  are  of  secondary  considerations.  The  highest  use  of  Arbor  Day  is 
only  reached  when  young  and  old  alike  are  moved  to  plant  the  best  trees  in  the  best  way,  so 
that  they  shall  attain  the  best  development  and  live  to  a  green  old  age. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  instructive  exercises  in  every  district  where  the  da>  has  been  here¬ 
tofore  observed  would  be  an  examination  of  the  trees  which  had  been  previously  set  out,  to  see 
what  proportion  of  them  are  thrifty  and  have  made  as  good  a  growth  as  could  have  been 
expected. 

Let  teachers  speak  of  preparation  for  Arbor  Day  early  enough  this  year,  not  later  than  the 
first  of  April,  that  children  may  have  opportunity  for  studying  the  budding  and  blossoming  of 
the  trees  and  may  thus  prepare  for  reading,  on  Arbor  Day,  papers  founded  directly  on  their 
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personal  observations  and  study.  More  will  be  learned  in  this  manner  than  by  reading  many 
books  on  the  subject.  Test  the  truth  of  Agassiz’s  remark  that  “  Children  are  born  naturalists.” 
Teach  the  learner  to  employ  his  own  senses  in  the  investigation  of  natural  objects,  to  use  his 
own  powers  of  language  in  their  description  — working  in  the  line  of  genuine  scientific  research. 
With  us  it  is  too  often  book-learning  from  beginning  to  end.  We  are  far  behind  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  important  matter  of  hort-cultural  education  of  children.  In  France  there  are  over 
26. 000  primary  and  elementary  schools  wdiere  gardening  is  practically  taught  in  gardens  sur¬ 
rounding  the  schoolhouses.  In  Austria  there  are  about  8,000  of  these  schools,  with  from  one- 
half  to  two  acres  of  cultivated  land  around  them,  where  the  grounds  in  the  rear  may  be  found 
planted  with  a  large  variety  of  trees,  while  at  the  sides  and  front  are  shrubs  and  flowers.  See 
to  it  that  our  children  have  ample  opportunity  for  enjoying  a  lesson  from  the  book  of  nature. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  prizes  offered  on  another  page  of  this  circular, 
and  your  earnest  endeavors  are  solicited  to  see  that  something  is  prepared  that  slaall  be  w'orthy 
of  the  prizes  offered. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  see  that  every  pupil  in  our  State  learns  to  recognize  and  know  the 
Maples,  at  least,  this  year,  with  their  habits  and  peculiarities,  and  with  this  knowledge  of  our 
State  tree  we  shall  have  a  good  foundation  and  beginning  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  hundred 
or  more  trees  which  are  natives  of  our  State  and  of  others  which,  though  foreigners,  are  equally 
interesting.  On  another  page  is  given  a  short  account  of  the  Maples,  with  cuts. 

Why  should  not  our  school  officers,  teachers  and  friends,  and  all  who  are  interested  In  nature 
and  in  this  day  which  we  give  up  to  a  study  of  nature’s  ways  see  what  they  can  do  to  foster  this 
growing  love  for  trees  and  flowers  ?  Please  send  to  this  Department,  to  be  used  in  our  next 
circular,  any  stories,  poems,  or  observations  which  you  may  write  or  secure  because  they  have 
interested  you  and  so  may  interest  some  one  else.  We  are  in  need  of  more  good  and  new  litera¬ 
ture  for  Arbor  Day  —  things  practical  as  well  as  attractive  and  interesting. 

Trusting  that  all  may  put  forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  most  effectual  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

Superintendent . 


4.  SUPERINTENDENT’S  LETTER  TO  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  op  Public  Instruction,  j 
Superintendent’s  Office, 

Albany,  March  15,  1893.  > 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  our  Public  Schools  : 

Another  spring  is  almost  upon  us  and  we  shall  soon  be  called  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  that  day  which  should  bring  to  each  one  of  us  so  much  of  happiness,  for  Nature  will  then  be 
putting  on  her  fresh  green  gown  as  though  preparing  for  a  holiday,  and  we  can  not  help  beings 
glad  and  gay  if  we  will  but  look  for  the  joyousness  and  gayety  that  are  on  every  side  of  us. 
How  beautifully  it  has  been  said  of  Nature, 

“  ’Tisher  privilege 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy.” 

Listen  for  it  in  the  freshening  breezes  that  whisper  stories  of  a  happier  time  to  come  and  read  it 
in  the  opening  buds  and  blossoms  that  reveal  a  multitude  of  secrets. 

I  would  urge  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  keep  your  eyes  open  this  year  for  all  those 
wonders  of  nature  w'hich  so  many  people  pass  by  with  careless  eye,  never  dreaming  of  the 
beauties  that  might  be  disclosed  if  they  would  but  attend.  Very  true  are  the  words  of  Ruskin: 
“  There  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing  scene  after 
scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  con¬ 
stant  principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us  and 
intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.”  How  few  persons  recognize  the  charm  of  our  woods 
in  early  spring,  when  the  first  flush  of  woodland  beauty  appears  to  greet  the  smiling  sun, 
when  our  trees  put  on  that  variety  and  harmony  of  apparel  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  spring. 
Do  you  know  what  trees  bud  earliest,  and  did  you  ever  see  the  tiny  eariy  flowers  of  the  maples 
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and  the  elms  ?  Observe  this  year  the  first  tree  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  make  a  note  of  the 
tree  and  the  date;  then  follow  this  up  with  others  in  th^ir  turn.  It  is  surprising  how  little  most 
persons  really  know  about  the  trees  among  which  they  have  lived  from  childhood.  What  in 
nature  ought  to  demand  more  attention  from  us  than  trees,  in  being  every  where  present,  of 
large  size,  of  picturesque  appearance  aud  of  general  usefulness  ? 

If  you  can  not  all  become  accomplished  scientists  in  this  line,  it  is  at  least  possible  for  every¬ 
one  to  become  interested  in  and  acquainted  with  the  trees  of  his  neighborhood. 

I  would  recommend  to  your  attention  this  year  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  our  maples, 
an  outline  of  which,  with  cuts  of  the  leaves,  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  circular. 
While  not  wishing  to  debar  you  from  a  wider  study  of  our  trees,  still  I  desire  to  emphasize  the 
request  that  no  one,  young  or  old,  shall  let  this  spring  pass  without  having  become  acquainted 
with  our  maples,  so  that  you  will  know  them  anywhere  and  can  call  them  by  name,  both 
common  and  scientific,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  many  of  my  young  school  friends 
concerning  their  progress  in  this  respect,  and  to  receive  good  reports  from  your  teachers 
also.  Collect  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  of  the  wood  and  bark  also,  if  possible, 
but  never  mutilate  a  tree  for  this  latter  purpose;  procure  such  specimens  when  trees  are  being 
pruned.  Be  sure  to  begin  your  study  early  enough  to  see  the  flowers  on  the  maples  and  elms, 
which  are  so  small  and  appear  so  early  that  you  are  almost  sure  to  overlook  them  if  not  very 
watchful.  Study  the  uses  of  these  trees;  which  make  the  best  lumber,  to  what  other  uses 
wood  is  put,  and  so  on;  also  concerning  the  .manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  maples  especially. 

For  those  who  shall  be  able  to  pursue  the  study  further  than  the  maples,  and  who  can  spend 
much  of  their  summer  vacation  in  such  pursuit,  a  list  of  all  our  native  State  trees  and  a  few  of 
the  more  common  introduced  ones  is  given  on  another  page,  and  tw  >  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  collections  of  the  same,  to  be  sent  to  this  Department  next  fall,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  permanent  Arbor  Day  exhibit. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  study  up  the  question  of  forestry;  be  instrumental  in  helping  along  this 
great  cause.  Those  who  Lve  on  or  near  farms,  in  the  vicinity  of  woods  or  forests,  should  have 
a  watchful  eye  in  regard  to  forest  fires,  which  are  most  frequently  started  on  farms  and  every 
year  burn  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  United  States.  Be  practical  in  this 
work.  • 

Our  prosperity  is  dependent,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  the  preservation  of  our  f  crests.  A  good 
forest  is  only  an  aggregated  mass  of  trees.  When  we,  as  a  people,  come  to  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  and  love  trees,  we  shall  learn  to  love  forests  too;  and  once  loving  them,  we  shall  appreciate 
their  value,  and  efforts  to  preserve  and  maintain  them  and  to  make  them  useful  and  productive 
for  all  time  will  then  be  a  comparatively  easy  task;  but  to  do  this  you,  my  young  friends,  must 
grow  up  to  love  them  and  to  appreciate  their  value. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  how  much  foreign  governments  are  doing  to  preserve  their  forests, 
and  how  largely  forests  affect  the  rainfall,  the  climate  and  the  river  courses  of  a  country. 
Some  of  our  western  States  have  awakened  to  these  facts  and  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  in 
forest-tree  planting.  Nebraska  particularly,  so  that  she  who  was  once  “the  treeless  State”  has 
become  the  pioneer  State  in  this  great  work  and  is  now  thickly  studded  with  young  forests,  the 
resu  t  of  setting  out  from  18,600,000  to  20.000,000  forest  trees  a  year. 

It  was  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  cabinet,  who  invented  “Arbor  Day”  and  had  it  legalized  as  a  holiday;  and  we,  with 
many  other  States,  have  followed  the  example  thus  set  us.  This  custom  of  tree-planting  is  not, 
however,  new,  for  the  Germans  have  a  commendable  habit,  as  one  writer  tells  us.  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  living  in  the  rural  districts  planting  a  tree  at  Wissuntide,  which  comes  forty 
days  after  Easter.  The  old  Mexican  Indians  also  plant  trees  on  certain  days  of  the  year  when 
the  moon  is  full  and  name  them  after  their  children;  and  the  Aztecs  used  to  plant  a  tree  every 
time  a  child  was  born  and  it  bore  the  name  of  the  child. 

Let  us  then  take  renewed  interest  in  this  day  and  In  the  beautiful  custom  of  planting 
memorial  trees,  remembering  that  at  about  the  same  time  many,  many  others  with  us  are 
endeavoring  to  repair  the  beauty  of  our  land  to  atone  for  the  ravages  which  civilization  has 
made. 

Wishing  you  a  very  happy  springtime,  and  trusting  that  this  year  you  may  acquire  a  broader 
and  deeper  interest  in  trees  and  tree  culture,  I  am 

Yours  very  cordially, 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

Superintendent. 
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5.  PLANTING  TREES. 

“  The  landscape,  forever  consoling  and  kind, 

Pours  her  wine  and  her  oil  on  the  smarts  of  the  mind.”  —  Lowell. 

Time  to  Transplant. 

The  first  week  in  May  will  probably  be  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  trees,  but  this 
depends  altogether  upon  the  season.  Trees  should  be  tram-planted  before  they  have  budded 
and  blossomed,  for  the  reason  that  if  planted  later  the  leaves  which  may  have  opened  can  not 
obtain  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  newly  planted  roots,  and  after  sapping  the  life  from  the 
tree  wither  and  die.  It  is  far  better  to  plant  before  any  vegetation  has  started. 

The  best  method,  surer  of  success,  would  be  to  do  the  plauting  at  the  best  season  and  in 
suitable  weather,  and  then  to  have  the  trees  labeled  with  name  and  date  and  dedicated  after¬ 
ward  on  Arbor  Day,  for  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  is  primarily  intended  to  promote  an 
interest  in  free- plan tmg,  to  keep  prominent  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and 

is  a  day  to  celebrate  tree-planting  rather  than  actually  to  perform  it. 

» 

Preparation  op  the  Soil. 

As  a  rule  trees  must  have  good  soil  in  which  to  grow.  Certain  varieties  seem  well  adapted 
to  grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  but  for  success  in  ornamental  tree-planting  good  soil  is  necessary, 
and  it  should  never  be  less  than  a  foot  deep. 

In  planting  street  trees  make  sure  of  success  by  properly  preparing  the  soil  where  they  are  to 
stand.  In  all  gravelly  and  poor  soil  dig  a  hole  six  or  ten  feet  across  and  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
It  can  not  be  too  large.  Remove  the  poor  soil  and  replace  with  gocd,  in  which  to  plant  the  tree. 
In  very  poor  soil  this  must  be  done  to  insure  success. 

J Selection  and  Preparation  of  Trees. 

The  site  for  planting  should  be  intelligently  chosen;  then  the  variety  suited  to  the  peculiar  soi 
and  situation  and  use  for  which  it  is  intended  should  be  considered. 

In  nature  the  roots  of  a  tree  push  outwards  in  search  of  food  and  moisture  and  become  very 
long  and  widely'ext  ended,  w  ith'the  young  or  feeding[roots'at  the  extremities  so  far  away  from 
the  tree  and  so  twisted  among  the  stones  in  the  soil  and  among  the  roots  of  other  trees  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  them,  and  when  the  tree  is  dug  nothing  but  stiff  stubs,  bare  of  fibers,  are  pre¬ 
served.  A  tree  in  this  condition  has  little  chance  of  living,  for  the  fine  fibrous  or  feeding  roots 
are  very  necessary.  They  are  obtained  in  the  mursery  by  frequent  removals  or  root  prunings, 
by  which  the  roots  become  compacted  together  and  not  long  and  widely  extended  as  we  find 
the  m  in  the  forest.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  plant  nursery  grown  trees,  which  have  already 
been  once  or  twice  transplanted,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  good  root  system,  and  then  the  fine 
fibrous  roots  will  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  transplanting. 

In  receiving  plants  from  nurseries  notice  particularly  two  points:  First,  that  the  plants  have 
good  roots  that  have  not  been  unnecessarily  shortened  or  reduced  in  removal;  and  secondly, 
that  the  roots  have  not  been  dried  or  injured  by  frost.  This  can  be  determined  by  cutting  off 
some  of  the  ends  of  the  roots.  If  the  bark  on  them  when  cut  into  appears  wffiite  and  fresh  and 
separates  easily  from  the  wmod,  the)7  are  sound  and  can  be  trusted.  Roots  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  drying  wrinds  while  being  transported,  but  should  be  kept  moist  with  a 
covering  of  straw,  mess  or  canvass.  The  feeding  roots  are  easily  destroyed  by  exposure,  and 
their  loss  deprives  the  tree  of  much  of  its  power  to  withstand  removal  successfully.  This  is 
especially  true  of  evergreens,  because  of  their  being  covered  v  ith  foliage  all  the  year. 

Fative  trees  growing  near  in  similar  soil  can  hardlj7  fail  to  flourish  if  properly  transplanted. 
Trees  that  have  growm  in  open  places  are  hardier  and  will  hear  transplanting  better  than  those 
that  have  growm  under  the  protection  of  the  deeper  woods.  Such  trees,  moreover,  like  those 
from  the  nursery,  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  on  which  the  tree  must  rely  for  support 
until  its  stronger  roots  have  had  time  to  lay  hold  of  the  moist  subsoil  beneath.  Rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  trees,  although  giving  shade  soonest,  are  mostly  short  lived,  and  become  soonest  unsightly. 

For  a  lawn  a  tree  is  wanted  with  all  its  branches  —  a  tree  as  it  would  develop  naturally  from 
a  seed  on  the  spot  and  unmutilated  by  a  pruning  knife. 
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How  to  Plant. 

If  dug  from  a  forest,  the  ragged  ends  of  the  roots  should  be  cut  off,  making  a  smooth,  clean 
cut,  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  bruised  and  broken  bark  of  the  roots  would  be  apt  to  decay  and 
thus  hinder  the  formation  of  new  roots.  Cut  from  the  under  side  of  the  root,  not  from  the 
upper,  and  then  the  cut  surface  will  rest  against  the  soil  and  the  water  can  not  lodge  on  it,  even 
if  the  soil  should  be  saturated,  and  everything  will  be  more  favorable  for  the  new,  healthy 
roots  to  start  out.  S>nce  the  tree  has  been  mo^ed  and  a  part  of  the  roots  has  been  cut  away, 
the  tree  is  not  in  a  condition  to  support  as  much  foliage  as  will  naturally’appear  on  it  as  soon 
as  the  buds  burst  and  the  leaves  appear.  If  the  weather  should  suddenly  become  very  warm 
immediately  after  planting,  and  the  soil  be  dry,  the  leaves  might  come  out  before  any  little 
rootlets  had  formed  to  take  up  the  sap;  and  the  leaves,  which  have  “breathing  pores”  on  their 
under  t-urfaces,  through  which  their  moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  would  thus  quickly  part 
with  all  the  sap  in  the  tree  and  it  would  wither  and  die.  Water  would  be  a  remedy  if  sufficient 
water  were  given.  Sometimes  leaves  come  and  remain  on  the  tree  in  health,  but  little  or  no 
growth  is  made.  The  surest  course  to  insure  growth  is  to  cut  ba<  k  the  limbs  in  about  the  same 
proportion  that  the  tree  has  been  bereft  of  its  boots.  Then  there  will  be  fewer  leaves  for  the 
sap  to  support,  and  what  growth  there  is  will  be  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Cut  to  an  outside 
bud  and  then  the  head  of  the  tree  will  grow  more  open:  make  the  cut  from  the  inside  outward, 
just  above  a  bud  on  the  outside,  and  any  cmoked  or  misshapen  branches  might  be  cutout 
entirely.  But  do  not  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  beauty  or 
symmetry. 

If  the  soil  is  good  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  a  hole  a  foot  or  more  outside  the  longest  roots. 
In  planting  the  tree,  place  the  roots  naturally  as  deep,  or  a  1  ttle  deeper  if  in  loose,  poor  soil, 
than  when  they  were  dug;  but  use  judgment,  fo :  more  trees  are  killed  by  too  deep  planting  than 
the  reverse.  Force  the  soil  among  the  roots  firmly,  working  it  carefully  with  the  hand  under 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  leaving  no  open  spaces  among  the  roots.  The  roots  should  not  be 
permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  decaying  matter  or  coirse,  unfermented  manure.  Should 
the  season  be  dry  and  warm,  water  may  be  poured  in  from  time  to  time  to  settle  the  fine  soil 
about  them,  but  do  not  drench  them.  The  practice  of  using  water  while  planting  can  hardly  be 
said  t  be  a  good  one,  and  with  a  soil  which  has  a  tendency  to  clog,  there  i-»  great  danger  of  an 
uneven  distribution  and  settling,  with  consequent  empty  spa?es  between  the  roots.  Mqre  trees 
are  probably  killed  by  too  much  water  in  transplanting  than  by  too  little;  but  never  wet  the 
soil  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  surface  should  be  leveled,  or,  better,  slightly  rounded  about 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  Then  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  is  helpful,  for  it  keeps  the  surface 
moist,  and  its  richness  will  reach  the  roots  gradually  in  a  diluted  form.  A  mulch  of  straw, 
leaves,  or  coarse  hay  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

After  the  sgil  is  properly  firmed  about  its  roots  the  tree  shou'd  not  be  neglected  and  suffered 
to  fall  a  prey  to  insects  or  fungus  or  allowed  to  starve  for  lack  of  food  or  water  or  to  be 
loosened  by  the  wind.  Stake  it  carefully  and  firmly  or  insure  it  against  accidents  with  a 
tree-box. 

Suggestions. 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  -so  near  buildings  that  the  roots  will  interfere  with  the  founda¬ 
tions  or  that  their  shade  will  make  the  house  damp;  nor  so  closely  along  roadways  as  to  hinder 
the  prompt  drying  of  the  road  after  a  rain. 

Do  not  overdo  the  matter  of  tree-planting,  and  do  not  let  taste  run  altogether  in  the  direction 

of  one  tree. 

Do  not  neglect  aftercare  and  culture.  Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  grass;  prevent 
it  from  baking  by  a  covering  of  mulch  and  by  occasional  hoeing  and  racing. 

Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  pruning.  To  keep  a  tree  shapely  and  in  proper  balance 
by  judicious  pruning  is  one  tliiog;  to  clip  it  into  a  form  unlike  what  it  assumes  naturally  is 
another.  There  must  be  pruning,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  too,  in  all  well-kept  grounds. 


Arbor  Day 
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6.  SELECTIONS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 


A  Botanical  Baby. 

High  up  on  the  bough  of  a  flower-budding  tree, 
Where  the  red-breasts  their  matins  were  singing, 

I  spied  a  wee  cradle,  a  droll  sight  to  see, 

A  little  brov.-n  rocker  hung  up  in  the  tree, 

Which  the  wild  winds  kept  swaying  and  swinging. 


This  rocker  with  scaly  brown  tiles  was  o’erwrought, 
And  with  resinous  balsam  cemented; 

And  as  it  swayed  backward  and  forward  I  caught 
The  sweet  breath  of  zephyrs  deliciously  fraught 
With  the  faintest  of  odors  balm-scented. 

I  climbed  to  the  bough  where  the  cradle  was  hung, 

For  within  it  I  longed  to  be  peeping; 

And  there,  where  the  birds  a  soft  lullaby  sung, 

4  And  where  the  winds  rudely  their  light  burden  swung. 
Lay  a  pink  flower-baby  —  and  sleeping ! 

Oh,  soft  was  the  blanket  and  spotless  as  snow. 

That  was  carefully  folded  around  it ! 

But  now  my  heart  smites  me  — yet  how  should  I  know 
That  this  infant  was  destined  to  flourish  and  grow 
On  the  bough  of  the  tree  where  I  found  it? 
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It  lies  here  beside  me,  a  mute,  lifeless  thing, 

For  the  food  that  was  fashioned  to  rear  it 
Is  hid  in  the  boughs  that  now  restlessly  swing, 

And  the  birds  all  in  vain  their  sweet  lullabies  sing, 

For  the  babe  that  is  dead  can  not  hear  it! 

Come  with  me,  O  ye  who  would  study  the  ways 
Of  the  woods  and  the  fields  and  the  hedges, 

Come  with  me  and  see  where  the  horse-chestnut  sways 
Its  flower-budding  branches  these  soft  April  days, 

Weaving  shadows  with  golden-flecked  edges  . 

The  leaf-buds  that  swell  ’neath  these  fostering  skies 
Now  their  seven-cleft  palms  are  unfolding; 

But  fairest  of  all  is  the  baby  that  lies 

In  its  little  brown  rocker  — an  elf  in  disguise, 

That  awaits  our  astonished  beholding. 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  both  poem 
and  cut  were  furnished  from  “  Leaves  from  Nature’s  Story-Book,”  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly.] 

Buttercup. 

Buttercup!  Buttercup! 

Hold  your  shining  clusters  up  ! 

In  each  little  house  of  gold, 

What  is  it  that  I  behold  ? 

Many  soldiers  straight  and  slim, 

Golden-helmeted  and  prim ; 

All  day  long  so  still  they  stand, 

Never  turning  head  or  hand. 

No  one  guesses  where  they  stray 
In  the  moonlight  nights  of  May. 

When  the  fairies  are  abroad 

These  small  men  keep  watch  and  ward. 

Round  the  fairy  ring  they  pace 
All  night  long,  to  guard  the  place; 

But  when  morning  comes  again, 

Back  are  all  the  little  men. 

—St.  Nicholas. 

A  Lesson. 

A  corn-stalk  glanced  down  at  some  grasses, 

And  said  in  an  arrogant  tone, 

“  I  wish  that  my  fawning  relations 

Would  move  off  and  leave  me  alone. 

f 

“  Just  see  how  they  mix  with  the  clovers, 

And  nod  at  their  red  and  white  crests; 

And  even  the  poor  silly  daisies 

They’re  ready  to  welcome  as  guests ! 

“  No  wonder  each  morn  when  they  waken, 

Their  eyelids  are  heavy  with  tears,  * 

Through  envy  of  my  rustling  raiment, 

And  the  gold  drops  that  shine  in  my  ears. 

“  ’Tis  true,  we’ve  a  common  venation; 

But  that  need  not  addle  their  brains; 

They’re  born  to  a  lowly  position, 

There’s  no  blood  of  mine  in  their  veins.  ’  ’ 
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With  that  she  threw  back  her  silk  tassels, 

And  left  them  to  wave  in  the  breeze, 

Nor  took  further  note  of  the  grasses 
That  timidly  crouched  at  her  knees. 

In  autumn,  a  reaper  discovered 

The  corn-husk  all  withered  and  dried, 

So  he  stripped  off  her  bright  golden  ear-drops, 

And  ruthlessly  cast  her  aside ; 

And  when  the  next  Spring’s  glowing  sunshine 
Caused  nature  her  white  robe  to  doff, 

And  the  earth  showed  a  few  snowy  patches, 

Like  a  cake  with  the  frosting  picked  off; 

I  said  of  the  pale,  slender  fingers 

That  the  roots  of  the  grasses  sent  forth, 

“  Ah,  surely  the  proud  are  made  stubble, 

And  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth!” 

[By  permission,  from  “  Leaves  from  Nature’s  Story-Book,”  by  Mrs.  A.  B  Kelly.] 

The  Violet. 

Dear  little  violet, 

Don’t  be  afraid. 

Lift  your  blue  eyes 
From  the  rock’s  mossy  shade. 

All  the  birds  call  for  you, 

Oat  of  the  sky; 

May  is  here  waiting, 

And  here,  too,  am  I. 

Why  do  you  shiver  so, 

Violet  sweet  f 

Soft  is  the  meadow  grass 
Under  my  feet. 

Wrapped  in  your  hood  of  green, 

Violet,  why 

Peep  from  your  earth  door 
So  silent  and  shy  ? 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ; 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea  and  music  in  its  roar, 

I  love  not  man  the  less  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne’er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

—Lord  Byron, 


7.  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  future  condition'of  our  forests  depends  largely  upon  our  young  people  who  are  In  our 
schools  to-day.  They  are  the  class  whose  ideas,  eventually,  will  influence  the  policy  of  our 
State  government  in  this  matter.  And  so,  on  an  occasion  like  Arbor  Day,  some  few  words  on 
forests  and  forestry  may  be  timely  and  not  amiss. 

The  forests  of  our  State  cover  an  area  of  over  8,000  square  miles,  and  are  situated  principally 
In  the  Adirondack  and  Catsklll  regions.  The  Great  Forest  of  Northern  New  York,  or 
Adirondack  Park,  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Our  State  owns  a, large  part  of  this 
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territory,  and  will  ere  long,  it  is  hoped,  acquire  possession  of  it  all.  In  the  meantime  these 
lands  are  under  the  care  and  control  of  a  department  styled  the  Forest  Commission. 

In  our  country  the  woods  have  been  destroyed  so  rapidly  that  now  the  percentage  of  forest 
land  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  in  Europe.  New  York  has  eighteen  per  cent  of  its  area  in 
forests,  while  Germany  has  twenty-six  per  cent. 

The  preservation  of  our  forests  is  necessary  forthe  water  supply  on  which  our  rivers  and 
canals  depend;  for  the  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  agriculture;  for  the  sanitary  benefits 
afforded  to  invalids;  for  the  existence  of  fish  and  game;  for  the  preservation  of  natural  scenery 
for  the  delightful  places  to  which  our  people  resort  for  rest  and  recreation ;  and  because  the 
land  now  occupied  by  our  great  forests  is  unfit  for  agricultural  use.  But  more  important  than 
any  or  all  these  reasons  is  that  of  our  future  timber  supply.  The  others  are  incidental  to  this 
main  one;  in  securing  that  important  point  the  others  will  be  secured  also. 

The  forests  which  clothe  the  slopes  and  plateaus  of  our  mountain  ranges  have  important  func¬ 
tions  to  perform.  They  are  vast,  natural  reservoirs  in  which  is  stored  the  water  that  supplies 
our  navigable  rivers,  the  streams  which  turn  our  millwheels,  and  the  canals  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  State.  This  storage 
effected  in  various  ways.  The  leaves  first  break  the  force  of  showers,  and  then  deliver 
the  water  slowly  to  the  ground.  The  ground,  or  forest  floor,  or  humus,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  is  a  loose,  cellular  structure,  composed  mostly  of  fallen  leaves,  mosses  and  vegetable 
deposits  held  in  place  by  the  roots  of  trees,  and  capable  of  holding  water  like  a  sponge. 
This  humus,  protected  by  the  trees,  and  covering  in  our  State  several  thousand  square 
miles  of  surface,  holds  the  rains  of*  each  season  and  discharges  their  waters  slowly 
through  the  countless  springs  and  rivulets  which  run  to  the  mountain  brooks, 
and  thence  to  tne  larger  streams  and  rivers.  In  summer  the  foliage  shades 
the  swamps,  and,  by  protecting  them  from  the  sun,  prevents  evaporation,  thus  allowing  their 
contents  to  slowly  percolate  through  the  porous  soil  and  find  their  way  to  the  rivers.  The 
shadows  of  the  forest  also  protect  the  deep  snows  which  otherwise  would,  in  early  spring, 
melt  rapidly  and  be  discharged  faster  than  the  needs  of  our  waterways  would  require.  But,  if 
our  forests  should  be  destroyed,  the  sun’s  rays  would  soon  dry  up  the  swamps,  the  humus 
would  be  converted  into  a  hard-baked  soil,  down  whose  impacted  surface  the  rains  would  run 
unobstructed.  The  shallow  layer  of  earth,  no  longer  held  in  place  by  trees  and  roots,  would 
slide  from  its  place  on  the  steep  slopes,  leaving  the  mountain  sides  gray  and  bare,  down  whose 
rocky  declivities  the  rains  would  pour  like  water  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  Our  streams  and 
rivers  would  no  longer  preserve  their  even  flow,  but  there  would  be  destructive  floods,  followed 
by  disastrous  drouths  This  is  no  theory.  It  has  happened  elsewhere  and  may  happen  here. 
In  other  countries  there  are  many  instances  where  a  once  fertile,  prosperous  region  has, 
through  the  removal  of  its  forests,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  rainfall,  been  converted  into  a 
barren,  uninhabited  desert. 

Another  important  function  is  the  regulation  of  the  climate.  Forests  modify  the  heat  and 
cold  of  the  seasons,  temper  or  resist  destructive  winds,  and  influence  rainfall.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  farming  districts  are  more  productive  where  a  fair  proportion  of  forest 
growth  is  maintained  than  where  the  entire  region,  however  rich  the  soil,  is  kept  under  culti- 
-  vation.  In  some  countries  cne-fourth  of  the  territory  is  kept  in  woodlands.  The  rule  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was,  “  One-third  to  the  hunter,  two-thirds  to  the  husbandman.”  William 
Penn  made  a  law  that  one-fifth  of  the  land  should  be  retained  in  forest  growth;  and  this  at  a 
period  when  the  forest  was  deemed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  colonial  prosperity. 

The  Adirondack  forests  of  our  State  exercise  well-known  sanitary  powers  whose  benefits  can 
not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Their  abundant  growth  of  balsams  and  other  evergreens 
impregnate  the  air  with  the  healing  odors  so  effective  in  curing  pulmonary  diseases.  Of  the 
many  consumptives  who  go  there,  over  one-half  are  cured,  or  obtain  permanent  relief.  Besides 
the  sick,  thousands  find  there  a  refuge  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  cities,  and  thousands  of 
tired  and  weary  ones  find  in  that  retreat  the  quiet  so  necessary  to  their  health  and  recuperation. 

Forest  destruction  is  due  to  various  agencies  besides  the  reckless  use  of  the  ax  and  indis¬ 
criminate  timber  cutting.  The  worst  of  these  are  the  sweeping  uncontrollable  fires  which,  in 
years  past,  have  completely  destroyed  large  areas  of  timber  lands,  leaving  in  their  places  a 
dreary,  desolate  waste.  These  fires  start  in  many  ways;  but  principally  from  the  work  of 
farmers  in  clearing  land,  from  railroad  locomotives,  and  from  the  abandoned  camp  fires  of 
hunters  or  travelers.  The  Forest  Commission  have  taken  effective  measures  to  prevent  this 
evil;  and  during  the  past  year,  while  forest  fires  were  frequent  in  bordering  States,  there  were 
none  in  the  Adirondack  or  Catskill  region. 
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Another  source  of  widespread  damage  are  the  dams  which,  when  built  upon  or  forest  streams, 
cause  an  overflow  of  water  that  soon  kills  the  timber  and  converts  beautiful  forests  into 
vast  pestilential  swamps  filled  with  decaying  vegetation  and  the  bare,  unsightly  trunks  of  dead 
trees.  But  the  commission  finds  that  it  cannot  check  this  evil  until  there  is  some  additional 
legislation  of  a  stringent  character. 

The  Adirondack  forests  have  suffered  severely,  also,  through  a  blight  which  in  recent  years 
has  killed  the  spruce  trees  in  immense  numbers.  This  extensive  decay  of  the  spruce  has  been 
attributed  to  various  causes,  but  Prof.  Lintner,  our  State  Entomologist,  and  Prof.  Peck,  our  State 
Botanist,  agree  that  it  is  due  to  the  work  of  a  certain  insect. 

Considerable  damage  aLo  is  inflicted  on  woodlands  by  cattle  which  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
large  and  eat  the  young  seedlings  upon  which  the  future  growth  of  the  woods  must  depend. 

Forestry  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  care,  maintenance  and  management  of  forests. 
It  teaches  that  their  permanence  is  of  more  importance  than  any  immediate  profit  which  they 
may  yield,  and  recognizes  only  such  methods  as  will  insure  a  perpetual  timber  supply.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  demands  such  management  as  will  insure  on  a  given  area  the  greatest  crop  of  timber 
at  the  least  expense.  It  involves  the  proper  selection  of  trees  for  this  purpose,  and  the  best 
system  of  cutting  and  removing  them;  the  planting  of  suitable  species,  in  proper  t;me  and 
place,  in  order  to  preserve  the  areas  of  existing  woodlands  and  replace  the  timber  which  may 
be  removed;  the  judicious  and  skillful  thinning  of  young  trees  in  order  to  admit  light  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  better  ones;  and,  also,  the  establishment  of  new  forests  in  treeless 
countries.  It  does  not  forbid  the  cutting  of  trees;  for  the  matured  ones  may  be  removed  with 
beneficial  results,  and  the  timber  harvested  as  well  as  other  crops.  But  it  holds  that  no  trees 
shall  be  removed  until  proper  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  growth  of  others  to  take  their 
place,  a  fundamental  principle  being  that,  in  an  established  forest,  the  rate  of  cutting  shall  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  growth. 

Forestry  means  far  more  than  the  mere  removal  of  ripe  trees  For  instance,  it  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  cutting  of  timber  on  steep  hillsides,  where  the  removal  of  even  a  small  part  of  the  tree 
might  result  in  a  shifting  of  the  soil;  nor  such  cutting  as  might  injure  the  remaining  forest  by 
too  great  an  admission  of  wind  or  sunlight.  It  provides,  through  an  intelligent  selection,  for 
the  removal  of  undesirable  species,  and  fosters  the  retention  of  profitable  ones;  and  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  proper  admixture  of  hard  and  soft  woods,  so  necessary  in  obtaining  the  most  productive 
growth  from  the  conifers. 

Nature  will  always  reforest  denuded  tracts  in  time,  if  they  are  not  too  badly  burned;  but  the 
trained  forester  can  assist  and  guide  the  work  of  Nature  the  same  as  in  other  agricultural  work. 
Through  his  botanical  knowledge  he  selects  for  planting  the  species  which  will  thrive  best  and 
yield  the  greatest  profit  under  existing  conditions,  and  attends  to  the  many  details  upon  which 
their  successful  propagation  depends.  These  details,  which  are  necessary  to  success,  are  termed 
by  some  the  technical  work. 

Forestry  has  accomplished  great  and  beneficial  results.  It  has  reforested  desolate  tracts 
where  Nature,  unaided,  had  failed  to  restore  the  tree-growth.  It  has  converted  large  areas  of 
waste  land,  unfit  for  agriculture,  into  timber-bearing  tracts,  which  have  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  community.  It  has  increased  the  fertility  of  our  treeless  States  by  the  establishment  of 
woodland  tracts  and  belts  of  sheltering  trees.  In  maritime  districts  it  has  covered  wide  wastes 
of  sands  with  productive  woods,  an3,  by  tree-planting  along  the  shifting  sands  of  the  coast,  it 
has,  in  many  places,  saved  the  land  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 

In  the  old  and  well-established  forestry  bureaus  of  European  governments  the'forests  are  so 
managed  that  they  yield  large  revenues  over  and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance,  without  any 
diminution  of  their  area  or  density.  In  our  country,  owing  to  the  lower  markets  and  higher 
wages  and  the  need  of  immediate  profits,  scientific  methods  of  management  are,  as  yet,  but 
little  practiced,  however  well  they  may  be  understood. 

In  some  European  countries  there  are  forestry  schools,  in  which  a  liberal  education  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  practical  instruction  in  forestry  and  in  the  technicalities  of  forest  management. 
There  are  colleges  in  our  own  country  where  this  subject  now  receives  special  attention;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  ere  long  our  State  should  establish  a  Forestry  Academy  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  there  are  so  many  favorable  opportunities  for  carrying  on  the  practical  work 
necessary  to  a  proper  course  of  instruction. 

WILLIAM  F.  FOX, 

Superintendent  State  Forests. 
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8.  DIRECTIONS  FOR  COLLECTING  AND  PRESERVING  HERBARIUM 

SPECIMENS  OF  TREES. 

An  herbarium  is  a  great  aid  in  the  study  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  plant  speci¬ 
mens  properly  dried,  mounted,  labeled  and  arranged.  Probably  no  botanist  ever  attained  much 
prominence  as  such,  or  ever  became  proficient  in  this  science  without  making  an  herbarium. 

It  is  evident  that  small  plants  only  can  be  preserved  entire  in  an  herbarium  Trees  are  too 
large  and  must  be  represented  by  small  parts  of  themselves.  They  are  generally  represented 
in  herbaria  by  one  or  several  of  their  small  branches  bearing  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  when 
possible  the  fruit  also.  In  some  instances  the  fruit  is  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  must  be  preserved 
separately. 

The  directions  for  making  a  collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  our  trees  should  treat  of 
the  apparatus  and  material  needed,  the  character  of  the  specimens  to  be  collected,  the  time 
when  they  should  be  taken  and  the  method  of  drying,  mounting  and  arranging  them. 

Materials  Needed. 

A  knife  will  be  needed  with  which  to  cut  the  desired  branches  from  the  tree;  a  receptacle 
also  in  which  they  may  be  placed  and  carried  home.  This  may  be  an  ordinary  botanical 
collecting-box,  a  portable  wire  press  or  a  portfolio.  A  suitable  number  of  plant  driers'will  be 
needed  in  which  to  dry  and  press  the  specimens.  These  are  thick,  felty  sheets,  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches  in  size,  made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained  conve¬ 
niently,  pieces  of  this  size  may  be  cut  from  carpet  paper  or  from  old  newspapers.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  folios  of  manilla  or  other  smooth,  soft  paper  should  be  procured.  These 
should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  driers.  The  mounting  paper  should  be  firm,  white  and 
smooth,  eleven  and  one-half  by  sixteen  and  one-half  inches.  A  few  white  paper  or  paste¬ 
board  boxes,  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  four  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long,  will  be  needed 
for  the  reception  of  such  fruits  as  can  not  be  mounted  on  the  herbarium  sheets.  The  labels 
should  be  one  and  three-quarters  by  three  and  three-quarters  inches.  Liquid  glue  or  Mead's 
adhesive  plaster  will  be  needed  in  fastening  the  specimens  to  the  herbarium  sheets.  The 
latter  is  more  convenient  and  cleanly.  Mucilage  or  gum  tragacanth  softened  in  water  will  be 
useful  in  attaching  the  labels.  The  plant  press  may  consist  simply  of  two  pieces  of  well- 
seasoned  planed  boards,  each  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick. 

Collecting  Specimens. 

In  collecting  specimens  it  is  desirable  that  the  part  selected  should  show  as  many  of  the 
characters  of  the  species  as  possible.  If  a  branch  bears,  at  the  same  time,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit,  it  will  be  preferable  to  one  that  bears  leaves  only,  and  should  be  selected.  A  branch  that 
is  itself  well  formed  and  smooth  and  that  has  its  leaves  perfect  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  one 
that  is  crooked  or  knotty,  or  has  its  leaves  eaten  by  insects  or  ragged  or  torn  by  the  wind  or  dis¬ 
colored  by  injury  or  age.  Such  specimens  should  not  be  taken.  It  is  well  to  take  a  branch  that 
has  branchlets,  if  not  too  large,  as  it  may  also  show  the  mode  of  branching,  but  in  all  cases  the 
size  of  the  mounting  paper  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  no  specimen  should  be  taken  that  is  more 
than  sixteen  inches  long  or  more  than  eleven  inches  wide.  Two  small  specimens  will  sometimes 
be  better  than  one  large  one.  Having  made  the  selection,  do  not  tear  or  break  the  branch  from 
the  tree,  but  cut  it.  Place  it  at  once  Id  the  collecting  box  or  between  the  leaves  of  a  folio  and 
then  in  the  wire  press  or  the  portfolio.  If  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  sun  until  the  leaves  wither 
the  specimen  will  be  spoiled.  If  placed  In  the  portfolio  at  the  time  of  collecting  care  must  be 
taken  to  arrange  the  leaves  just  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in  the  dried  specimen,  for  they 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  folio  till  completely  dry.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  when  the 
specimen  is  taken  from  the  collecting  box  and  placed  In  the  folio  preparatory  to  putting  in 
press.  Several  leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  overlap  each  other  and  form  a  thick  mass.  It  is 
well  to  have  one  or  more  lie  in  such  a  position  that  when  mounted  the  lower  surface  will, be 
shown.  Do  not  leave  any  in  a  folded  or  crumpled  position,  and  put  no  specimen  in  the  folio 
with  water  on  its  leaves  or  flowers. 

A  few  trees,  like  the  elms  and  some  of  the  maples,  put  forth  their  blossoms  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  leaves  have  appeared.  In  such  cases  flower-beaiing  branches  must  be  taken  while 
the  flowers  are  on  them.  Then  the  same  tree  must  be  visited  again  for  a  fruiting  specimen,  and 
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even  a  third  time,  if  necessary,  for  a  mature  leaf-bearing  specimen.  Generally  the  leaves  will  be 
sufficiently  mature  when  the  fruit  is;  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  nut-bearing  trees  it  will  be  bet 
ter  to  get  leaf-bearing  branches  before  the  fruit  is  mature,  since  this  matures  so  late  in  the  season 
that  it  is  then  difficult  to  find  branches  bearing  perfect  foliage.  Some  trees,  like  the  basswood 
and  the  tulip  tree,  have  the  leaves  and  flowers  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  branches  having 
both  may  be  taken  at  once.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  visit  such  trees  a  second  time  for 
a  fruit-bearing  specimen.  The  flowers  of  these  trees  are  perfect ;  that  is,  in  each  flower  the 
organs  called  stamens  and  pistils  may  be  seen.  Many  trees  have  flowers  of  two  kinds  ;  that  is, 
some  of  their  flowers  have  stamens  only  and  are  called  staminate  flowers;  others  have  pistils 
only  and  are  called  pistillate  flowers.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  nut-bearing  trees,  the  birches 
and  cone-bearing  trees,  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  occur  on  the  same  tree  and  often  on  the  same 
branch.  In  other  trees,  like  the  poplars  and  willows,  they  occur  on  distinct  trees  of  the  same 
species.  In  such  cases  the  individual  flowers  are  often  very  small,  and  either  or  both  kinds  are 
developed  in  rather  long,  narrow  clusters,  called  aments.  In  the  nut-bearing  trees  the  stamin¬ 
ate  flowers  are  generally  in  aments,  but  the  pistillate  flowers  are  not.  In  the  maples  the  three 
kinds  of  flowers,  perfect,  pistillate  and  staminate  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  tree,  often 
in  clusters  or  racemes,  but  not  in  aments.  In  collecting  specimens  of  these  trees  all  kinds  of 
of  flowers  belonging  to  the  species  should  be  shown  by  the  specimens.  In  the  case  of  the 
maples  and  other  trees  bearing  fruit  in  large  clusters,  it  may  be  well  to  thin  out  the  clusters 
somewhat  before  putting  the  specimen  in  the  press. 


Drying  Specimens. 

The  object  of  drying  specimens  is  to  preserve  them  for  future  reference,  examination  or 
study.  To  have  them  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  for  this  purpose,  they  are  dried  under 
pressure,  the  moisture  in  them  being  absorbed  by  the  driers  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
quicker  they  are  dried  the  better  they  retain  the  natural  color  of  the  foliage  and  flowers.  This 
result  is  attained  by  using  a  liberal  quantity  of  driers,  by  frequently  changing  the  specimens 
from  the  dampened  dryers  to  dry  ones  and  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Having  placed  several  thicknesses  of  driers  on  one  of  the  boards  of  the  press,  place  upon  these 
a  folio  containing  a  specimen  or  specimens,  placed  in  it  according  to  the  directions  previously 
given.  Place  on  this  folio  a  strip  of  paper  with  one  end  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
folio.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  specimen  to  fresh  driers.  Then  place 
over  the  folio  several  thicknesses  of  driers,  the  more  the  better.  Then  another  specimen¬ 
bearing  folio,  another  strip  of  paper  and  another  package  of  driers.  Continue  building  the  pile 
till  all  the  specimens  to  be  pressed  are  placed  between  the  driers.  Finally  place  the  other  piece 
of  board  on  top  of  the  pile  and  put  upon  it  any  heavy  weight  or  weights.  A  hundred  pounds 
will  not  be  too  much.  More  still  will  be  better  if  the  pile  is  large.  If  the  press  can  lie  in  a  warm 
ro  -m  or  a  hot  garret,  or  be  exposed  to  a  hot  summer  sun,  all  the  better.  A  sufficient  number  of 
driers  should  be  had  in  reserve  so  that  the  next  morning  the  specimens  may  be  transferred  from 
the  first  lot  to  these  fresh  ones.  In  making  the  transfer,  take  the  upper  board  of  the  press  from 
the  pile  and  now  use  it  for  the  bottom.  Put  on  it  a  suitable  number  of  fresh  driers.  Remove 
the  upper  layer  of  driers  of  the  old  pile  down  to  the  uppermost  folio.  The  projecting  paper  slip 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  once.  Then  transfer  the  folio  and  its  contained  specimen,  also  its 
paper  slip,  to  the  new  pile  of  driers  and  place  upon  it  more  fresh  driers.  Repeat  this  operation 
till  all  the  specimens  have  been  transferred  to  the  pile,  on  which  place  the  remaining  board  and 
the  weights  again.  Spread  out  the  dampened  driers  to  dry  and  the  next  day  change  the  speci¬ 
mens  again  to  these  or  to  other  fresh  driers.  This  process  should  be  repeated  every  day  or 
two  (or  less  often  after  two  or  three  changes)  till  the  specimens  are  dry. 


Mounting  Specimens. 

In  mounting  specimens  with  liquid  glue  a  small  brush  with  a  handle  of  convenient  length 
may  be  used  in  applying  the  glue  Even  a  small  brush  handle  with  one  end  flattened  will  answer 
very  well.  Dip  it  in  the  glue  and  apply  to  the  side  of  the  branch  which  is  to  lie  in  contact  with 
the  herbarium  sheet.  The  glue  should  be  applied  in  two  or  three  places  only  and  in  small  quan¬ 
tity.  Do  not  apply  it  to  the  leaves.  If  the  glue  is  too  thick  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  Specimens  neatly  mounted  with  glue  appear  better  than  those 
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attached  by  adhesive  piaster.  Still  this  has  some  advantages.  It  is  more  convenient  to  use  and 
it  holds  very  smooth-stemmed  specimens  better  than  glue  does.  It  can  also  be  removed  if  for 
any  reason  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  specimen  from  the  herbarium  sheet.  The  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  cut  in  strips  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  ioch  wide  and  of  any  convenient  length.  Gen¬ 
erally  one  inch  is  long  enough.  In  using  the  strips,  having  placed  the  specimen  in  its  proper 
position  on  the  sheet,  place  the  middle  of  a  strip  on  the  branch  near  its  base,  so  that  the  ends  of 
the  strip  shall  project  at  right  angles  to  the  branch.  Then  press  down  the  ends  firmly  on  the 
paper,  to  which  they  will  adhere.  In  like  manner  put  another  strip  across  the  branch  near  the 
other  end,  and  also  fasten  the  lateral  branches  to  the  paper  in  the  same,  if  necessary.  Two  or 
more  specimens  of  the  same  species  may  be  mounted  on  the  same  sheet  if  there  is  sufficient 
room,  but  specimens  of  two  species  should  never  be  placed  on  one  herbarium  sheet.  In  mount¬ 
ing  the  specimens  always  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  label  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  sheet. 

Specimens  of  the  hemlock  and  the  black  and  white  spruces  do  not  retain  their  leaves  well 
when  dried  in  the  usual  way.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  as  much  as  possible,  select  for  specimens 
the  most  slender  branches  without  cones,  and  with  a  brush  apply  mucilage  or  very  thin  glue  to 
the  whole  surface  that  is  to  lie  on  the  paper,  working  it  well  in  toward  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Then  apply  the  specimen  at  once  to  the  herbarium  sheet  or  to  a  smaller  piece  of  firm  white  paper 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  herbarium  sheet.  Place  over  it  a  piece  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and 
place  it  in  the  driers,  putting  on  very  heavy  weights  so  that  it  may  dry  under  great  pressure. 
The  leaves,  when  dry,  will  be  held  in  place  by  the  mucilage. 

The  label  should  contain:  First,  the  botanical  name;  second,  the  common  name;  third,  the 
name  of  the  locality  where  the  specimens  on  the  sheet  were  collect*-  d  and  of  the  month  or  months 
in  which  they  were  collected;  fourth,  the  name  of  the  collector.  These  names  should  stand  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named,  the  first  near  the  upper  part  of  the  label,  the  second 
under  it,  and  so  on.  The  place  where  and  time  when  collected  should  be  indicated  on  the  same 
horizontal  line.  The  names  may  be  written  or  printed  on  the  label,  and  should  be  placed  upon 
it  before  it  is  fastened  to  the  herbarium  sheet.  In  attaching  the  label  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
touch  with  a  small  brush  previously  dipped  in  mucilage  or  with  a  small,  fiat-pointed  stick 
dipped  in  softened  gum  tragacanth,  the  four  corners  of  the  label  and  two  or  three  intermediate 
points  near  the  margin.  This  will  be  better  than  to  cover  the  whole  back  of  the  label  with  the 
adhesive  material. 

After  the  specimens  have  been  mounted  they  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  botanical 
relationship  or  classification.  All  the  sheets  holding  specimens  of  maples  should  be  placed 
together  in  a  folio  of  firm  manilla  or  other  colored  paper  which,  when  folded,  shall  be  seven¬ 
teen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches  wide,  and  the  name  of  the  genus  (Acer  in  this  case)  should 
be  written  or  printed  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  In  the  'same  way  all  the  sheets  holding 
specimens  of  the  pines  should  be  placed  together,  and  so  for  any  other  genus.  Large  cones, 
nuts  or  other  fruits,  too  bulky  to  be  p’aced  on  the  herbarium  sheet,  should  be  put  in  the  boxes 
provided  for  this  purpose,  the  fruit  of  each  species  in  a  box  by  itself.  The  label  of  the  species, 
properly  filled  out,  should  be  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  box.  These  boxes,  systematically 
arranged,  may  be  kept  in  cabinet  drawers. 

CHARLES  H.  PEClC 

State  Botanist. 


9.  PRIZES  OFFERED. 

Two  prizes  of  twenty-five  dollars  each  are  offered  by  the  Department  this  year  to  insure  a 
more  careful  examination  and  study  of  our  trees,  with  their  flowers,  leaves  and  fruit,  and  to 
create  a  deeper  interest  in  our  Arbor  Day  work. 

The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  neatest,  most  complete  and  perfect  collection  of 
herbarium  specimens  of  our  State  trees  collected  and  sent  in  by  a  member  of  a  high  school  of 
the  State.  The  second  prize  will  be  awarded  for  a  similar  collection  sent  in  by  a  member  of  a 
union  free  school  or  a  common  school  of  the  State. 

Honorable  mention  will  be  made  in  our  next  Arbor  Day  circular  of  persons  sending  in  other 
collections  of  special  merit. 

The  collections  must  consist  strictly  of  our  native  trees,  as  given  on  third  page  of  cover .  No 
specimen  will  be  considered  perfect  without  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  if  the  tree  bears  flowers 
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and  fruit.  Specimens  must  be  neatly  mounted,  properly  labeled,  and  arranged  in  orders, 
according  to  directions  following.  Collections  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  not 
later  than  December  first  next. 


10.  THE  MAPLES. 


“  A  student  who  has  learned  to  observe  and  describe  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  form  of  a  leaf 
has  gained  a  power  which  will  be  of  a  lifetime  value,  whatever  may  be  his  sphere  of  professional 
enjoyment.”  —  William  North  Rice. 

There  are  some  sixty  or  seventy  species  of  the  Maple,  nearly  half  of  them  belonging  to  China 
and  Japan,  which  must  be  considered  the  headquarters  of  the  genus.  In  North  America  only 
nine  species  occur,  of  which  five  are  natives  of  our  own  State. 

The  maples,  in  general,  are  lofty  and  beautiful  trees,  and  are  planted  much  for  ornament. 
Capable  of  enduring  an  immense  degree  of  cold,  they  form,  in  the  north  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New1  Continent,  extensive  forests. 

One  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  Maple  consists  in  opposite  leaves  divided  into  several 
very  distinct  lobes.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them  are  very  small  and  appear  so  early,  generally 
in  April,  before  there  are  any  signs  of  leaves,  that  without  careful  attention  one  is  very  likely  to 
overlook  them  altogether.  The  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  often  appear  on  different 
trees,  sometimes  on  the  same  tree,  and  also  sometimes  perfect  flowers  with  them. 

The  fruit  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Maple  and  consists  of  two  samaras,  or  keys,  as  they 
are  called  —  that  is,  little  winged  nuts  or  seeds  With  the  exception  of  the  Silver- leaved  Maple 
and  the  Red  Maple,  which  perfect  their  seeds  in  May,  the  seeds  of  the  Maple  ripen  in  October, 
when  the  keys  begin  to  turn  brown . 

The  Maples  prefer  a  free,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rich  rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  veiy 
dry;  a  sheltered  and  shady  situation  suits  them  best  Though  they  only  attain  perfection  in 
favorable  soils  and  situations,  they  will  spring  up  and  live  in  any  situation  whatever. 

They  are  propagated  chiefly  from  seeds;  but  some  sorts  are  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  of 
the  shoots  or  roots,  or  by  budding  or  grafting.  Although  the  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
autumn  or  in  spring,  the  latter  is  preferable  where  moles  abound,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  the 
seeds.  When  sown  in  spring  they  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The  seeds  of  the  Silver  and  Red 
Maples  should  be  sown  imn  ediately  after  having  been  collected,  for  they  will  vegetate  directly 
and  produce  fine  plants  the  first  season,  if  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  wood  of  the  Maple  is  light,  close-grained  and  moderately  hard.  The  bark  is  stringent, 
and  yields  red  and  yellow  coloring  matter,  and  the  limpid  sweet  sap  is  manufactured  into  sugar. 
The  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  genus  are  the  European  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  (introduced 
here),  the  American  Acer  Saccharinum  and  an  Indian  species. 
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The'Maple  was  called  Acer  by  the  Romans,  perhaps  from  its  sharp-pointed  leaves,  though 
some  authorities  say  it  was  so-called  because  its  tough  wood  was  employed  for  the  handles  of 
pointed  weapons,  spears,  javelins  and  the  like. 

Acer  Spicatum  —  Mountain  Maple. 

Common  in  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  abounds 
among  the  enormous  rocks  that  lie  scattered  along  the  sides  of 
the  Mohawk,  near  the  Little  Falls.  Called  Mountain  or  Low 
Maple,  for  it  grows  of  preference  in  cool,  moist  and  shady 
situations,  on  the  abrupt  and  rocky  banks  of  torrents  and 
rivers.  Small,  bushy  tree,  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  short 
trunk  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Bark  very  thin,  with 
smooth  or  slightly  furrowed  reddish-brown  surface.  Leaves 
with  three  (rarely  five)  coarsely  serrated,  taper-pointed  lobes, 
with  slightly  cordate  base;  downy  beneath.  Flowers  minute 
and  greenish-yellow,  in  erect,  slender  racemes  or  panicles, 
blooming  in  June  after  the  leaves  are  fully  grown.  Wings 
of  the  small  fruit  at  about  a  right  angle ;  fruit  fully  grown 
and  bright  red  in  July,  turning  brown  late  in  the  autumn. 

2.  Acer  Pennsylvanicum  —  Striped  Maple. 

Wild  throughout  and  cultivated.  Small,  slender  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Bark  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  thick,  light  green,  striped  with  brownish-red.  Leaves  large,  thin, 
three-lobed  at  the  end,  cordate  at  the  base,  sharply,  double  ser¬ 
rate,  the  short  lobes  contracted  into  tapering  serrate  points;  five 
or  six  inches  long  and  four  or  five  inches  broad.  Flowers  green¬ 
ish-yellow,  in  drooping,  elongated,  loose  racemes,  appearing  after 
the  leaves  toward  the  end  of  May  or  in  early  June  Fruit  with 
thin  spreading  wings,  three-fourths  inch  long  and  marked  on  one 
side  of  each  nutlet  by  a  small  cavity.  One  of  the  earliest  trees 
whose  vegetation  announces  the  approach  of  spring.  Its  buds 
and  leaves,  when  beginning  to  unfold,  a*e  rose-colored.  This 
Maple  has  few  economic  uses.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
cattle  are  turned  into  the  forest  in  the  early  spring  to  browse 
on  the  young  and  tender  shoots  filled  with  saccharine  ju'ce, 
which  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  moose  and  the  deer.  -A.  Pennsylvanicum. 

Its  principal  value,  however,  consists  in  its  beauty.  The  excellent  habit  of  this  small 
tree,  the  brilliancy  of  its  young  leaves  and  bud  scale*  in  early  spring,  its  handsome,  graceful 
flowers,  its  large,  bright  summer  foliage  and  brilliant  autumn  colors  and  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  markings  of  its  trunk  and  branches,  more  striking  in  winter  even  than  in  summer,  make  it 
a  valuable  garden  plant,  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Acer  Saccharinuh  —  Sugar  or  Rock  Maple. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  American  Maples.  A  noble  tree,  fifty  to  120  feet  high,  with  a 

trunk  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  very  symmetrical, 
with  a  narrow,  egg  shaped  head  when  young,  and  when  50 
or  60  years  old  with  a  broad,  round-topped  dome,  often 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  across.  Bark  of  large  trees  from 
one'half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  broken  into 
deep  longitudinal  furrows,  the  light  brown  surface  sep¬ 
arating  into  small  scales;  bark  of  young  trunks  and 
young  branches  whitish  brown.  Wild  throughout  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  streets  of  cities.  Leaves 
deeply  three  to  five-lobed,  with  rounded  notches;  lobes 
acute,  few-toothed;  base  heart-shaped,  smooth  above, 
glaucous  or  paler  beneath,  turning  in  autumn  to  brilliant 
shades  of  deep  red,  scarlet  and  orange,  or  of  clear 
yellow.  Flow’ers  greenish-yellow,  hanging  in  umbel-like 
clusters  at  the  time  the  leaves  are  expanding  in  the  spring. 
Fruit  with  wings  not  quite  forming  a  right  angle;  wings  from 
one-half  inch  to  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  broad  and  thin.  WTood  heavy,  strongt 


A.  saccharinum. 
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close  grained  and  tough,  with  a  fine,  satiny  surface,  susceptible  of  receiving  a  good  polish; 
light  brown,  tinged  with  red;  more  valuable  and  more  generally  used  than  that  of  any  other 
American  Maple. 

Var.  nigrum  —  Black  Sugar  Maple.  Forms  a  forest  of  considerable  size  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genesee.  Leaves  usually  three-lobed,  with  entire  or  bluntly-toothed  lobes,  frequently  thinner 
than  those  of  the  common  form  of  Sugar  Maple,  scarcely  paler  beneath,  but  often  minutely 
downy,  notch  at  the  base  often  closed.  Generally  fouDd  on  lower  ground  than  the  common 
form,  occupying  as  a  rule  the  banks  of  streams  or  rich  alluvial  river  bottom  lands. 

The  hardiness  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  its  rapid  growth  in  good  soil,  its  excellent  habit,  the  grace 
of  its  flowers,  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  especially  in  autumn,  and  its  freedom  from  serious 
disease  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  ornamental  trees  in  North  America,  and  it  is  now 
planted  in  immense  numbers  in  the  northern  States  for  shade  and  for  the  embellishment  of 
streets,  roadsides  and  parks. 

4.  Acer  Dasycarpum  —  Silver  or  White  Maple. 

Large  tree,  ninety  to  120  feet  high,  rapidly  growing  and  somewhat  weeping,  with  soft,  white 
wood.  Bark  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  reddish  brown  and  more  or  less 
furrowed,  its  surface  separating  into  large,  thin  scales;  bark  of 
young  stems  and  large  branches  smooth  and  gray,  tinged  with 
red.  Leaves  large  and  deeply  five-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  often 
being  three-lobed,  with  blunt  notches,  the  lobes  irregularly 
serrated  and  notched,  truncate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  and  rather  less  in  breadth, 
membranous,  bright  pale  green  on  the  upper  surface  and 
silvery  white,  and,  when  young,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  light 
greenish-yellow,  preceding  the  leaves,  in  crowded  umbels  along 
the  branches.  Fruit  ripens  in  May  or  June;  wings  large  and 
forming  about  a  right  angle.  Wood  hard  and  strong,  close- 
grained  and  easily  worked,  but  rather  brittle.  Wild  along  river 
banks  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the  streets  of  cities.  Grows 
very  rapidly  in  cultivation,  even  on  dry  soil,  and  for  this  reason 
has  been  planted  extensively  as  a  shade  and  street  tree.  When 
grown  under  favorable  conditions  it  forms  a  wide-spreading 
head.  On  dry  and  elevated  ground  however,  it  is  not  handsome  A.  dasycarpum. 

except  when  young;  the  branches  become  brittle  and  are  easily  broken  and  the  habit  is  loose 
and  unattractive.  Special  cut-leaved  and  weeping  varieties  are  sold  at  the  nurseries. 


5.  Acer  Rcbrum  —  Red  Maple. 

A  slender  tree,  eighty  to  120  feet  high,  somewhat  spreading,  with 
reddish  branches.  Wild  in  wet  places  and  often  cultivated.  Bark 
dark  gray,  divided  by  longitudinal  ridges,  the  surface  separating  in 
large  flake-like  scales.  Leaves  truncate,  more  or  less  cordate, 
rounded  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  cleft  into  three  to  five 
acute-notched,  irregularly-toothed  lobes,  whitish  beneath,  turning  a 
bright  crimson  and  orange  in  autumn.  Flowers  bright  scarlet  or 
dull  yellowish-red,  in  close  clusters  along  the  branches,  appearing 
before  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  Fruit  often  reddish,  small,  with  the 
wings  at  about  a  right  angle.  Wood  heavy,  cross-grained,  easily 
worked  and  not  very  strong,  light  brown,  often  tinged  with  red,  now 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Ink  made  domesti¬ 
cally  by  boiling  bark  of  Red  Maple  in  soft  water  and  combining  the  tannin  which  it  contains  in 

-  arge  quantities  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

» 

[The  authorities  cited  are  Sargent’s  Silva  of  North  America,  Micheaux  <Sr  Nuttall,  and  Apgar’s 
Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States.  The  large  cut  which  heads  this  article  is  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Educational  Publishing  Co.  of  Boston.] 
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11.  OUR  STATE  TREES. 

Magndlia  acuminata,  L.—  Cucumber  Tree.  Western  part  of  the  State. 
Lilioddndron  tulipifera,  L. —  Tulip  Tree. 

Asimina  triloba,  Dunal.— Papaw.  Near  Niagara  Falls. 

Tilia  Americana,  L.—  Bass  Wood  or  American  Linden. 

*Ail&nthus  glanduldsus,  Desf .—  Tree  of  Heaven.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 
Ilex  opaea,  Ait.—  American  Holly. 

Acer  Pennsylv&nicum,  L.—  Striped  Maple. 

Acer  saccharinum,  Wang.—  Sugar  Maple  or  Hard  Maple. 

Acer  dasc&rpum,  Ehrh.—  Silver  Maple  or  White  Maple. 

Acer  rflbrum,  L.—  Red  Maple. 

Negdndo  aceroides,  Moench.—  Box  Elder  or  Ash-leaved  Maple. 

Robinia  pseudo-ac&cia,  L  —  Locust 
C6rcis  Canadensis,  L.— Judas  Tree. 

Gymndcladus  Canadensis,  Lam.—  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree.  About  Cayuga  Lake. 
Gleditschia  triac&nthos,  L  —  Honey  Locust. 

Primus  Americana,  Marsh. —  Wild  Plum. 

Prhnus  Pennsylv&nica,  L.—  Wild  Red  Cherry. 

Primus  scrotina,  Ehrh.—  Wild  Black  Cherry. 

Pyrus  coronaria,  L.— American  Crab  Apple. 

Pyrus  Americana,  DC.  —  Mountain  Ash. 

Pyrus  sambucifdlia,  C.  &  S.—  Elder-leaved  Mountain  Ash.  Adirondack  region. 
Liquids  Styracifl.ua,  L.—  Sweet  Gum.  Southern  part  of  the  State.  < 

Nyssa  sylvdtica,  Marsh.—  Sour  Gum  or  Pepperidge  Tree. 

Diospyros  Virgini&na,  L.—  Persimmon.  On  Long  Island. 

Frdxinus  Americana,  L.  —  White  Ash. 

Fr&xinus  pubdscens,  Lam.  —  Red  Ash. 

Fr&xinus  viridis,  Mx.—  Green  Ash. 

Fr&xinus  sambucifdlia,  Lam. —  Black  Ash. 

S&ssafras  officinale,  Nees.—  Sassafras. 
tJlmus  ftllva,  Mx. —  Red  Elm  or  Slippery  Elm. 
tJlmus  Americana,  L.—  White  Elm 
tilmus  racemdsa,  Thomas. —  Cork  Elm  or  Rock  Elm. 

Cdltis  occidentalis,  L. —  Hackberry  or  Sugar  Berry. 

Mdrus  rubra,  L. —  Red  Mulberry. 

Mdrus  41ba,  L.—  White  Mulberry. 

Pl&tnus  occidentalis,  L.—  Sycamore  or  Buttonwood. 

Jflglans  cinerea,  L.—  Butternut. 

Jflglans  nigra,  L.—  Black  Walnut. 

C&rya  dlba,  Nutt  —  Shellbark  Hickory. 

C&rya  tomentdsa.  Nutt.—  Mocker  Nut. 

Cdrya  sulcata,  Nutt.-  Big  Shellbark. 

C£rya  porcina,  Nutt.—  Pignut  Hickory. 

C&rya  arnara,  Nutt.—  Bitternut  or  Swamp  Hickory. 

Qudrcus  41ba,  L  —  White  Oak. 

Qudrcus  obtusiloba,  Mx. —  Post  Oak,  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

Qudrcus  macroc&rpa,  Mx.—  Bur  Oak  or  Mossycup  Oak. 

Qudrcus  bicolor,  Willd. —  Swamp  White  Oak. 

Qudrcus  Prinus,  L.—  Chestnut  Oak. 

Qudrcus  rubra,  L.— Red  Oak. 

Qudrcus  cocciuea,  Wang.  —  Scarlet  Oak. 

Qudrcus  tinctdria,  Bart.—  Yellow  Oak. 

Qudrcus  nigra,  L.—  Black  Jack  or  Jack  Oak.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 
Qudrcus  palustris,  DuRoi.—  Pin  Oak. 

Qudrcus  falciita,  Mx.  —  Spanish  Oak.  Said  to  be  on  Long  Island. 

Castanea  Americana,  DC. —  Chestnut. 


*  Introduced,  but  naturalized  and  reproducing  itself. 
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F&gus ferruginea,  Ait. —  Beech. 

Ostrya  Virginica,  Willd. —  Hop  Hornbeam  or  Iron  Wood. 

Carplnus  Caroliniana,  Walt. —  Water  Beech  or  Hornbeam. 

B 6 tula  populifdlia,  Ait.—  White  Birch, 

Bdtula  papyrifera,  Marsh.—  Canoe  Birch  or  Paper  Birch. 

Bdtula  Ihtea,  Mx.—  Yellow  Birch. 

Bdtula  nigra,  L.—  Red  Birch  or  River  Birch. 

Bdtula  ldnta,  L.—  Black  Birch. 

S&lix  nigra,  Marsh. —  Black  Willow. 

Pdpulus  tremuloides,  Mx. —  Quaking  Asp  or  Aspen  . 

P6pulus  grandidentata,  Mx.—  Poplar. 

P6pulus  heterophylla,  L. —  River  Cottonwood.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 
P6pulus  balsamifera,  L. —  Balsam  Poplar. 

Pdpulus  monilifera,  Ait. —  Necklace  Poplar  or  Cottonwood. 

Evergreens. 

Thtiya  occidentals,  L.—  Arbor  Vitae. 

Camaecyparis  sphaerdidea,  Spach.— White  Cedar. 

Juniperus  Virgini&na,  L.—  Red  Cedar. 

Pinus  Str6bus,  L. — White  Pine  or  Weymouth  Pine. 

Pinus  resindsa,  Ait.— Red  Pine  or  Norway  Pine. 

Pinus  rigida,  Mill. —  Pitch  Pine. 

Pinus  Inops,  Ait. —  Scrub  Pine.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

Pinus  mitis,  Mx.— Yellow  Pine.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

Pinus  Banksi4na,  Lamb.—  Northern  Scrub  Pine  or  Gray  Pine.  Essex  county. 
Picea  nigra,  Lk. —  Black  Spruce . 

Picea  dlba,  Lk.— White  Spruce.  Adirondack  region. 

Tshga  Canadensis,  Carr.  —  Hemlock. 

Abies  bals&mea,  Mill.  — Balsam  Fir. 

Lfi,rix  Americana,  Mx.— American  Larch. 

Small  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

Magndlia  glauca,  L. —  Small  or  Laurel  Magnolia.  On  Long  Island. 
Xanthoxylum  Americanum,  Mill.—  Prickly  Ash. 

Ptdlea  trifoliata,  L.— Hop  Tree.  Western  part  of  the  State  and  Long  Island. 
Eudnymus  atropurpilreus,  Jacq. —  Burning  Bush  or  Wahoo. 

Rh&mnus  Caroliniana,  Walt.—  Indian  Cherry.  On  Long  Island. 

Acer  spic&tum,  Lam. —  Mountain  Maple. 

Rhtis  typhina,  L.—  Staghorn  Sumach. 

Rhus  copallina,  L. —  Dwarf  Sumach. 

Rhtis  venenata,  DC.— Poison  Sumach. 

Rhds  gl&bra,  L.— Smooth  Sumach. 

Crataegus  orus-gAlli,  L. —  Cockspur  Thorn. 

Crataegus  coccinea,  L.— White  Thorn. 

Crataegus  tomentdsa,  L.— Black  Thorn. 

Hamamdlis  Virginica,  L. —  Witch  Hazel. 

Cdrnus  alternifdlia,  L. —  Dogwood. 

Cdraus  fldrida,  L. —  Flowering  Dogwood. 

Vib&rnum  Lentago,  L. —  Sheepberry. 

Vibdrnum  prunifdlium,  L.— Black  Haw.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

KAlmia  latifdlia,  L. —  Calico-bush  or  Mountain  Laurel. 

Rhododdndron  m&ximum,  L.—  Great  Laurel. 

Myrica  cerlfera,  L. —  Bay  Berry  or  Wax  Myrtle. 

Qudrcus  prinoides,  Willd.— Small  Chestnut  Oak. 

Qudrcus  Phdllos,  L. — Willow  Oak.  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

Alnus  serrul&ta,  Willd. —  Black  Alder  or  Smooth  Alder. 

Alnus  inc&na,  Willd. —  Speckled  Alder  or  Hoary  Alder. 

S&lix  longifdlia,  Muhl. —  Sandbar  Willow. 

S^lix  discolor,  Muhl.—  Glaucous  Willow. 
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8.  DISTRICTS  OBSERVING  AND  TREES  PLANTED,  ARBOR  DAY, 

MAY  5,  1893. 


School  Commissioner  Districts. 


COUNTIES. 

Districts. 

School 

districts 

observing. 

Trees 

planted. 

Albany . 

1 

37 

77 

Albany  . 

2 

41 

105 

Albany  . 

3 

31 

63 

Allegany . 

1 

92. 

204 

Allegany . 

2 

91 

197 

Broome'. . 

1 

90 

132 

Broome .  . 

2 

54 

99 

Cattaraugus . . . 

1 

109 

275 

Cattaraugus . . . 

2 

107 

244 

Cayuga . 

1 

86 

144 

Cayuga . 

2 

102 

170 

Chautauqua . 

1  . 

76 

130 

Chautauqua . 

2 

70 

107 

Chautauqua . . . . . 

3 

81 

121 

Chemung . 

103 

282 

Chenango . 

1 

135 

194 

Chenango . 

2 

138 

186 

Clinton . 

1 

63 

111 

Clinton . 

2 

67 

140 

Columbia . 

'1 

65 

139 

Columbia . 

'  2 

81 

112 

Cortland . 

1 

65 

58 

Cortland . 

2 

65 

67 

Delaware . 

1 

130 

159 

Delaware . . . . 

2 

132 

223 

Dutchess . 

1 

111 

190 

Dutchess . . . . . 

2 

64 

74 

Erie . 

1 

49 

100 

Erie . 

2 

90 

233 

Erie . 

3 

77 

94 

Essex . 

1 

76 

160 

Essex . .  . . . 

2 

76 

231 

Franklin . . . . . 

1 

58 

123 

Franklin . 

2 

58 

116 

Fulton . 

87 

206 

Genesee . 

114 

295 

Greene . 

1 

59 

110 

Greene . 

2 

53 

65 

Hamilton  . 

26 

33 

Herkimer . 

1 

36 

64 

Herkimer . . . 

2 

83 

125 

Jefferson . 

1 

54 

71 

Jefferson . . . 

2 

71 

139 

Jefferson . 

3 

62 

96 

Kings . 

14 

40 

Lewis . 

1 

80 

133 

Lewis . 

2 

71 

160 

Livingston . . . 

1 

90 

180 

Livingston . . . 

2 

71 

50 

Madison . 

1 

109 

115 

Madison . . . 

2 

95 

160 

Monroe . 

-• 

1 

86 

326 

Monroe . 

2 

93 

189 

Montgomery . 

82 

212 

Niagara . 

1 

55 

91 

Niagara . . . 

2 

67 

106 

Oneida . 

1 

50 

71 

Oneida .  . 

2 

89 

111 

Oneida .  .  . 

3 

86 

112 

Oneida . 

4 

101 

132 

Onondaga  . 

1 

76 

106 

Onondaga  . 

2 

72 

147 

Onondaga  . 

3 

82 

117 

Ontario  T. . 

1 

71 

99 

Ontario . 

2 

89 

123 

Orange . 

1 

51 

56 

Orange . 

2 

91 

151 

Orleans . 

103 

104 

Oswego . 

1 

76 

96 

Oswego . 

2 

54 

100 

Oswego . 

3 

87 

138 
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8.  Districts  Observing  and  Trees  Planted— (Continued). 


COUNTIES. 


Otsego . 

Otsego . 

Putnam . 

Queens . 

Queens . 

Rensse'aer  . . 
Rensselaer  . . 
Richmond 
Rockland .... 
St.  Lawrence 
St.  Lawrence 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  .... 
Saratoga  .... 
Schenectady 
Schoharie  . . . 
Schoharie  . . . 
Schuyler  .... 

Seneca  . 

Steuben  . 

Steuben . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins  . . . 
Tompkins  . . . 

Ulster  . 

Ulster . 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington  . 
Washington  , 

Wayne . 

Wayne . 

Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Westchester. 
Wyoming  . . . 
Wyoming  . . . 
Yates . 

Total.... 


Districts. 

School 

districts 

observing. 

Tree  8 
planted. 

1 

105 

131 

2 

117 

205 

•'  36 

51 

1 

88 

60 

2 

49 

95 

1 

64 

103 

2 

66 

1C3 

25 

29 

36 

56 

1 

104 

247 

2 

127 

294 

•  3 

106 

194 

1 

85 

110 

2 

104 

187 

52 

148 

1 

97 

74 

2 

65 

155 

82 

178 

79 

174 

1 

92 

177 

2 

90 

274 

3 

99 

258 

1 

51 

75 

2 

71 

135 

1 

59 

148 

2 

65 

142 

124 

233 

1 

58 

102 

2 

72 

125 

1 

41 

86 

2 

76 

104 

3 

83 

198 

222 

245 

1 

.  71 

111 

2 

56 

107 

1 

82 

126 

2 

84 

121 

1 

18 

29 

2 

39 

29 

3 

55 

52 

1 

79 

105 

2 

69 

77 

84 

262 

8,783 

15,604 

Cities. 


CITIES. 

Trees 

planted. 

CITIES. 

Trees 

planted. 

Auburn  . 

6 

Middletown . 

12 

Ringhamtnn . 

33 

Niagara  Falls . 

8 

RnflFftlo . . . 

44 

Ogdensburg . . . . . 

6 

Dunkirk . 

90 

Rome . 

2 

Elmira  . 

3 

Troy  . 

10 

Glovers  ville . 

2 

Utica . 

50 

Hudson . 

3 

Yonkers . 

10 

Ithaca . 

3 

Lockport . 

87 

Total . 

369 

% 

Total  Number  Trees  Planted. 


School  commissioner  districts .  15,604 

Cities  . . . . .' . . .  369 

Total .  15,973 


I 
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NAUTICAL  SCHOOL. 


NAUTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No  report  is  submitted  for  the  year  1893  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
following  letter : 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

[Founded  A.  D.  1768.] 

New  York,  December  15,  1893. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ,  Albany , 

JST.  Y.  : 

Hear  Sir. — Your  letter  of  yesterday  is  at  hand.  The  Nautical 
School  haying  been  practically  closed  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  appropriation  to  meet  its  current 
expenses,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Superintendent  this  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  WILSON, 

Secretary. 
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Exhibit  No.  1. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


1.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Province  of  Ontario. 

New  Brunswick. 

Nova  ScOtia. 

Prince  Edward’s  Island. 
Quebec. 

Manitoba. 

British  Columbia. 

2.  England. 

3.  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

4.  Victoria,  Australia. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Holland. 

1.  Italy. 


\ 
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Primary  Instruction  in  Various  Countries. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  Educational  Systems  of  the  Seven  Provinces  —  Statistics 

and  Condition  of  the  Schools. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  summary  of  the  latest  report  on 
public  instruction  from  each  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  kindly  furnished  this  Department  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  the  province  mentioned.  The  seven  reports  give  a  clear 
and  faithful  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  schools. 

Province  of  Ontario. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  education  of  Ontario,  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross,  LL.  D.,  is  supplemented  by  an  admirable  description  of  “  The 
Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,”  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  are  here  presented: 

The  system  of  education  in  Ontario  may  be  said  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  the  systems  of  several  countries.  To  the  Old  World  it  is 
indebted  for  a  large  measure  of  its  stability,  uniformity  and  centraliza¬ 
tion;  to  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  New  World  for  its  popular 
nature,  its  flexibility  and  its  democratic  principles,  which  have  given, 
wherever  desirable,  local  control  and  individual  responsibility.  From 
the  State  of  New  York  it  has  borrowed  the  machinery  of  its 
schools;  from  Massachusetts  the  principle  of  local  taxation;  from 
Ireland  the  first  series  of  text  books;  from  Scotland  the  co-operation  of 
parents  with  the  teacher  in  upholding  his  authority;  from  Germany 
the  system  of  normal  schools  and  the  kindergarten;  and  from  the  United 
States  generally  the  non-denominational  character  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  university  education.  Ontario  may  claim  to  have  some 
features  of  her  system  that  are  largely  her  own.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  a  division  of  state  and  municipal  authority  on  a  judicious 
basis;  clear  lines  separating  the  function  of  the  university  from  that  of 
the  high  schools,  and  the  function  of  the  high  schools  from  that  of  the 
public  or  elementary  schools;  a  uniform  course  of  study;  all  high  and 
public  schools  in  the  hands  of  professionally  trained  teachers;  no  person 
eligible  to  the  position  of  inspector  who  does  not  hold  the  highest 
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grade  of  a  teacher’s  certificate,  and  who  has  not  had  years  of  experience 
as  a  teacher;  inspectors  removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  . 
removal  by  popular  vote;  the  examinations  of  teachers  under  provincial 
instead  of  local  control;  the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation 
examination  for  admission  to  the  universities  and  to  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions;  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  whole  province;  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  party  politics  in  the  manner  in  which  school  boards, 
inspectors  and  teachers  discharge  their  duties;  the  system  national 
instead  of  sectarian,  but  affording  under  constitutional  guarantees  and 
limitations  protection  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate 
schools  and  denominational  universities. 

Municipal  System. 

The  municipal  system  of  Ontario  affords  a  full  measure  of  local  self- 
government.  The  province  is  for  the  most  part  divided  into  counties, 
which  are  subdivided  into  minor  municipalities,  consisting  of  town¬ 
ships,  incorporated  villages,  towns  and  cities.  These  corporations  are 
given  certain  powers,  and  have  certain  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
education.  Through  their  municipal  councils,  counties  are  under 
obligation  to  make  grants  of  money  to  high  schools,  and  both  counties 
and  townships  must  contribute  certain  sums  in  aid  of  public  schools. 
Each  township  is  divided  into  school  sections,  and  each  of  these  sections  is 
provided  with  a  public  school.  There  is  a  board  of  trustees  for  each 
school  section,  incorporated  village,  town  and  city.  Much  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  expended  for  public  schools  is  provided  by  the  school 
section,  village,  town,  or  city.  The  ratepayers  (men  and  women)  elect 
the  trustees,  who,  within  the  provisions  of  the  provincial  statutes  or 
regulations  of  the  educational  department,  appoint  the  teachers  and 
determine  the  amounts  to  be  expended  for  buildings,  equipments  and 
salaries.  It  thus  follows  that  the  system  of  education  in  Ontario  is 
essentiallv  democratic,  and  in  those  matters  which  affect  the  sentiments 
or  touch  the  pockets  of  the  people  each  locality  has  almost  entire 
control. 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  truancy  and  compulsory  education  act  of  1891  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  principal  States  of  the  American  Union.  By  this  act  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  are  obliged  to  attend 
school  for  the  full  term  during  which  the  school  is  open,  and  parents 
or  guardians  who  fail  to  send  their  children,  are  subject  to  penalties. 
The  rights  of  conscience  are  sufficiently  guarded.  Penalties  are  not 
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inflicted  if  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  at  home,  or  unable 
to  attend  through  sickness  or  unavoidable  cause,  or  is  excused 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  principal  of  the  school, 

9 

or  if  he  has  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination. 
Any  person  employing  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  during 
school  hours  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars.  When  the 
services  of  a  child  are  deemed  urgent,  an  absence  from  school  for 
six  weeks  of  the  term  may  be  granted.  Provision  is  made  for  sending 
a  child  who  is  vicious  or  immoral  to  an  industrial  school.  To  nip 
truancy  in  the  bud  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  recourse  to  the  penalties  of  the  act.  Truant  officers  must  be 
appointed  for  every  city,  town  and  incorporated  village,  and  may  be 
appointed  for  every  school  section.  These  officers  are  vested  with 
police  powers,  and  have  authority  to  enter  factories,  workshops,  stores 
and  other  places  where  children  may  be  employed,  and  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  violation  of  the  act.  Regulations  may  be  made 
by  the  local  authorities  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  statute.  The 
truant  officers  must  report  annually  to  the  educational  department 
according  to  prescribed  forms. 

Administration. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province,  the  education 
department  is  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  school  law. 
This  department  consists  of  the  members  of  the  executive  government; 
and  its  head  is  the  minister  of  education.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  any  statute  in  that  behalf  and  the  regulations  of  the  department, 
there  may  be  established  the  following  schools  :  (l)  Kindergartens, 
(2)  Public  Schools,  (3)  Night  Schools,  (4)  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  (o)  Art  Schools,  (6)  County  Model  Schools,  (7)  Normal 
Schools,  (8)  Schools  of  Pedagogy,  (9)  Teachers’  Institutes,  (10) 
Mechanics’ Institutes,  (11)  Industrial  Schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  direct  all  the  educational  forces  in 
the  country;  first  from  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  secondly  through  the  officers  of  his  department. 

Kindergartens. 

By  the  public  schools  act,  each  board  of  trustees  in  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  has  power  to  establish  kindergartens  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  7  years.  The  system  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  all  the  large  cities  and  into  many  of  the  principal  towns. 
Each  of  the  provincial  normal  and  model  schools  in  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  has  also  a  kindergarten  with  two  regular  teachers  on  the  staff, 
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assisted  by  those  taking  the  training  course.  In  all  these  schools  the 
principles  of  Frcebel’s  system  are  followed,  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
create  much  interest  in  this  method  of  training  young  children.  A 
small  fee  is  generally  charged,  and  the  cost  has  to  some  extent  militated 
against  their  establishment. 

Already  the  province  has  sixty-six  kindergartens,  attended  by  6,3/5 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,287.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
teachers  are  employed.  The  average  salary  paid  directors  is  $342,  the 
highest  being  $600.  In  some  cities  there  is  also  engaged  one  as 
superintendent  of  kindergartens  at  a  larger  salary.  In  the  normal 
school  kindergartens  the  highest  salary  is  $900.  The  legislative  grant 
to  this  class  of  schools  is  $3,000. 

School  Boards. 

Townships  are  divided  by  their  municipal  councils  into  sections  and 
each  of  these  has  its  own  school  (a  few  have  two  schools),  managed  by 
a  board  of  three  trustees,  who  hold  office  for  three  years  —  one  going  out 
of  office  annually,  when  his  successor  is  elected.  A  grant  of  money  is 
paid  by  the  government  ^ to  each  school  according  to  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  county  council  is  obliged  to  make  an  equal 
appropriation.  In  addition  the  township  council  must  give  a  grant  of 
$100  ($150  if  two  teachers  are  employed)  to  each  school,  and  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  the  section  are  taxed  to  raise  whatever  further  sum  the 
trustees  require  to  maintain  the  school.  Since  1871  the  schools  have 
all  been  free. 

Cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  in  Ontario  also  receive  their 
share  of  the  legislative  grant  for  public  schools  and  the  balance  neces¬ 
sary  is  raised  by  the  municipal  council  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  public  school  board  consists  of  six  or  more  members, 
two  elected  from  each  ward,  of  whom  one  retires  annually.  If  the 
board  so  decides,  the  elections  may  be  held  by  ballot  and  on  the  same 
day  as  the  municipal  elections.  The  graded  system  of  classification 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  or  inspector  is  adopted,  and  pro¬ 
motions  are  usually  made  twice  a  year.  As  in  rural  schools,  the  public 
schools  are  all  free,  and  free  text-books,  under  the  act  of  1891,  may 
also  be  provided  by  the  trustees  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,  or  each 
pupil  may  be  charged  a  small  fee  for  their  purchase.  Night  schools 
and  kindergartens  may  also  be  established. 

Trustees  have  extensive  duties.  To  them  is  intrusted  largely  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  school  sites,  buildings,  equipment 
and  maintenance.  They  select  the  teachers  and  determine  the  number 
grade  and  description  of  schools  to  be  established  and  maintained. 
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Examinations. 

Public  school-leaving  examinations  are  held  each  year  at  the  same 
time  as  the  high  school  entrance  examinations  for  those  pupils  who  take 
up  fifth  form  work.  The  main  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  afford 
the  pupils  of  rural  schools  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  a  high 
school  an  incentive  for  higher  work.  Only  those  pupils  are  eligible 
for  this  examination  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tion,  or  who  have  made  at  least  the  total  number  of  marks 
required,  and  are  recommended  by  the  principal  of  the  public 
school.  The  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  the  education 
department,  and  the  questions  are  based  upon  the  following  subjects: 
Arithmetic  and  mensuration  (value  200),  English  grammar  or  rhetoric 
(150),  English  poetical  literature  (150),  English  composition  (100), 
history  (100),  geography  (100),  book-keeping  and  penmanship  (100), 
drawing  (50),  reading  (50);  there  are  besides  two  optional  papers, 
each  valued  at  seventy-five,  one  of  them  being  intemperance  and 
hygiene  and  the  other  in  agriculture.  The  standard  required  is  one- 
third  of  the  marks  in  each  subject,  and  one-half  of  the  total  marks 
obtainable.  To  meet  the  cost  of  the  examination,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
required  of  each  candidate,  and  the  papers  are  read  by  the  inspector 
and  the  principal  of  the  county  model  school.  Any  public  school 
pupil  who  has  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  may  be  a 
candidate,  and  a  special  grant  is  made  by  the  legislature  for  those 
schools  that  successfully  prepare  pupils  for  this  examination.  No 
grant  is,  however,  paid  to  a  school  in  a  city,  town  or  village  where 
there  is  a  high  school,  as  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  for  such  schools  to 
take  up  this  work.  To  prevent  the  junior  classes  from  being  neglected, 
it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two  teachers  be  employed,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  ability  to  undertake  the  course  the  principal  must  hold 
at  least  a  second-class  certificate.  Those  pupils  who  pass  the  examina¬ 
tion  receive  public  school  leaving  certificates,  handsomely  printed  and 
signed  by  the  minister  of  education  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
examiners.  The  certificates  are  awarded  on  the  day  of  the  public 
examination,  or  on  some  other  suitable  occasion,  with  appropriate 
“  commencement  exercises.” 

Public  School  Statistics. 

Population  of  Ontario,  2,114,321;  school  population,  615,781;  pupils 
registered,  491,741;  average  attendance  (208  teaching  days),  257,642; 
percentage  of  average  attendance  to  number  registered,  fifty-twro. 

Total  number  of  school-houses,  5,876,  of  which  2,218  are  brick,  549 
stone,  2,490  frame  and  619  log. 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  (male  2,755,  female  5,581),  8,336  ; 
first-class  teachers,  251  ;  second-class,  2,999  ;  third-class  and  others, 
5,069. 

Highest  salary  in  a  city,  $1,500  ;  in  a  town,  $1,150  ;  in  rural  schools 
and  villages,  $800  ;  average  of  male  teacher  in  a  city,  $907  ;  female, 
$396  ;  average  of  male  teacher  in  a  town,  $651  ;  female,  $298  ;  average 
of  male  teacher  in  rural  schools  and  villages,  $386  ;  female,  $268. 

Legislative  grants  for  the  year  to  public  schools,  $289,610  ;  munici¬ 
pal  grants  and  assessments,  $3,168,4  98  ;  other  receipts,  including 
balances,  $1,313,203  ;  total  receipts,  $4,771,311. 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries,  $2,722,116  ;  amount  paid 
for  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  $42,521  ;  paid  for  sites  and  buildings, 
$460,655  ;  paid  for  rent,  repairs,  fuel,  etc.,  $850,949  ;  total  expenditure 
for  the  year,  $4,076,241. 

Cost  per  pupil  for  cities,  $13.57  ;  for  towns,  $8.92  ;  for  rural  and 
.  village  schools,  $7.25  ;  cost  per  pupil  for  the  province,  $8.34. 

Teachers'  Training  Classes. 

One  of  the  most  valued  features  of  the  system  of  education  in 
Ontario  is  the  extensive  provision  made  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Every  position,  from  the  lowest  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  in  a 
collegiate  institute,  must  be  filled  by  a  trained  teacher.  No  teacher  of 
a  high  school  or  public  school  receives  a  permanent  certificate  who  does 
not  possess  qualifications  of  a  three-fold  nature —  (1)  scholarship,  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  pedagogical  principles,  and  (3)  success  shown  by  actual 
experience. 

In  the  establishment  of  training  schools  it  is  assumed  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  schools — kindergarten,  public  schools  and  high  schools  — 
require  teachers  of  different  qualifications,  whose  professional  attain¬ 
ments  should  be  gained  at  institutions  specially  provided  in  each  case 
for  the  purpose .  With  this  view  there  have  been  established  in  Ontario 
the  following  training  schools  for  teachers  : 

(U  Kindergxrtens,  including  the  local  schools  of  this  kind,  where 
the  training  is  given  for  assistants’  certificates,  and  the  provincial 
kindergartens  connected  with  the  normal  schools,  where  the  training  is 
given  for  directors’  certificates. 

(2)  County  model  schools,  where  all  public  school  teachers  receive 
their  first  professional  training,  and  from  which  third-class  certificates, 
valid  for  three  years,  are  awarded . 

(3)  Provincial  normal  schools  for  the  further  training  of  public 
schoolteachers  who  desire  to  obtain  second-class  certificates  and  which 
are  valid  for  life. 
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(4)  The  School  of  Pedagogy  for  the  training  of  those  who  desire 
to  obtain  certificates  as  first-class  public  school  teachers,  assistant  high 
school  teachers  and  specialists  in  one  or  more  of  the  six  departments  of 
classics,  mathematics,  English,  modern  languages,  natural  science  and 
the  commercial  course.  The  School  of  Pedagogy  also  gives  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  which,  with  the  necessary  scholarship  and  experience, 
enables  its  graduates  to  obtain  subsequently  certificates  as  public  school 
inspectors  or  principals  of  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

Certificates. 

To  begin  teaching  in  any  public  school  in  Ontario  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  what  is  called  a  third-class  certificate  from  a  county  board  of 
examiners,  and  only  those  are  eligible  for  the  examination  who  have 
attended  a  session  at  a  countv  model  school.  To  be  admitted  to  a 
course  of  training  at  one  of  these  institutions  it  is  necessary  to  have 
first  passed  the  high  school  primary  examination.  The  board  of 
examiners  consists  of  the  public  school  inspector  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  county  council  holding  first-class  certificates  and 
actually  engaged  in  teaching.  They  receive  for  their  services  four 
dollars  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses.  This  board,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  education  department,  sets  apart  at  least  one  public 
school  in  each  county  for  the  training  of  third-class  teachers.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  pupils  is  the  same  as  in  any  other  public  school. 
There  are  fifty-nine  county  model  schools  in  Ontario,  and  the  average 
number  of  students-in-training  at  each  is  about  thirty.  A  grant  of 
$150  by  the  legislature  and  an  additional  $150  by  the  county  council 
are  made  to  each  of  these  institutions,  mainly  to  assist  the  trustees  to 
provide  an  effcient  staff.  The  course  of  professional  training  extends 
over  about  four  months  —  from  September  to  December.  The  time  of 
the  teachers-in -training  is  taken  up  with  (l)  observation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  regular  teachers,  (2)  practice  lessons  given  to  the  classes  or 
to  sections  of  a  class,  and  (3)  criticisms,  discussions  of  methods  and 
lectures  by  the  principal  on  pedagogical  principles.  A  third-class  cer¬ 
tificate  is  valid  for  only  three  years,  and  if  the  holder  has  by  that  time 
no  higher  non-professional  attainments  than  a  high  school  primary 
certificate,  or  if  he  has  not  been  successful  in  teaching,  he  is  not  eligible 
to  enter  a  normal  school,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  pro¬ 
fession.  This  regulation  is  based  on  the  principle  that  a  life  certificate 
should  be  given  to  no  teacher  until  he  is  tried  by  the  only  true  test  — 
that  of  experience.  The  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons 
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from  holding  positions,  and  by  offering  their  services  at  low  salaries, 
shutting  out  energetic  teachers  and  injuring  the  schools. 

To  have  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in  a  public  school  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  at  least  a  second-class  certificate.  This  certificate  can 
be  secured  only  by  teachers  who  have  attended  the  normal  school  and 
passed  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  examination, 
which  is  both  written  and  practical,  is  conducted  by  inspectors 
appointed  from  time  to  time  by  ministers  of  education.  In  addition 
to  these  tests,  a  favorable  report  from  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school  is  also  essential. 

Two  normal  schools,  with  large  model  or  practice  schools  as  adjuncts, 
have  been  established,  one  in  Toronto  and  the  other  in  Ottawa.  There 
are  two  sessions  each  year,  and  only  those  students  are  admitted  who 
have  passed  the  high  school  junior-leaving  examination,  and  who  have, 
as  reported  by  the  inspector  under  whom  they  have  served,  taught  suc¬ 
cessfully  one  year  as  third-class  teachers.  It  is  customary,  however, 
for  the  students  to  have  taught  two  or  three  years  before  being 
admitted  to  the  normal  school.  With  this  experience  in  their  own 
schools,  after  having  had  their  preliminary  professional  training  at  a 
county  model  school,  and  with  the  scholarship  gained  previously  by 
three  or  four  years’  attendance  at  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute, 
the  teachers-in-training  of  the  normal  schools  occupy  valuable  vantage 
ground  in  the  acquisition  of  pedagogical  knowledge  and  professional 
skill.  In  order  still  further  to  confine  their  attention  during  the  session 
to  practical  work  and  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  entrance  examination  must  be  passed  on  most  of  the  books 
prescribed  for  the  course. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  schools  is  in  harmony  with  that 
of  ordinary  public  schools,  and  several  of  the  early  weeks  of  the  session 
are  partly  employed  by  the  normal  school  students  in  observing  the 
teaching  done  by  the  regular  teachers.  Subsequently  they  are  required 
to  take  charge  of  the  model  school  classes  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  and  criticism  of  these  teachers,  and  with  the  advantage  of  lectures 
from  the  masters  of  the  normal  schools  on  psychology,  the  science  and 
history  of  education,  and  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of 
pedagogy  to  the  methods  of  instruction  peculiar  to  each  branch  of 
study.  An  important  aim  of  the  normal  school  course  is  not  to  train 
teachers  to  become  imitators,  but  rather  to  encourage  individuality  and 
self-reliance,  not  to  cause  them  to  become  mechanical  or  the  slaves  of 
methods,  but  to  lead  them  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  all 
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good  teaching  and  school  management  are  based.  About  100  students 
attend  each  normal  school  every  session. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

There  is  organized  in  each  county  or  inspectoral  district  a  “Teachers’ 
Institute”  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  for  discussing  educational  matters,  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  education  department.  A  grant  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  paid  by  the 
legislature  to  each  institute,  and  the  county  or  city  gives  a  grant  of  an 
equal  amount.  Many  of  the  associations  have  valuable  libraries  of  profes¬ 
sional  works.  The  public  school  inspector  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  of  these  county  associations,  and  he  is  generally  aided  by  the 
more  experienced  public  school  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  one  or 
more  high  schools  or  collegiate  institutes  situated  within  his  district. 
A  director  of  teachers’  institutes,  appointed  by  the  education  depart¬ 
ment,  frequently  attends  these  meetings,  and  very  often  other  promi¬ 
nent  persons  are  invited  to  give  addresses  on  educational  topics.  The 
main  object,  however,  is  to  have  discussed  pedagogical  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  enable  teachers  to  “  compare  notes  ”  regard¬ 
ing  their  daily  duties.  A  uniform  series  of  text-books  is  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  province. 

Province  of  Hew  Brunswick. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  James  R.  Inch,  chief  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  are  gleaned 
the  following  interesting  statements  and  statistics:  Number  of  schools, 
1,585;  teachers,  1,669;  pupils,  60,786. 

The  average  rate  of  teachers  salaries  per  annum  from  all  sources,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  returns  of  the  first  term  of  1892,  the  latest  mentioned  in 
the  report,  was  as  follows:  First-class  male,  $536.75 ;  second-class  male, 
$302.94;  third-class  male,  $225.34;  first-class  female,  $335.81;  second- 
class  female,  $233.54;  third-class  female,  $190.79.* 

The  provincial  grants  for  the  year  and  the^  number  of  teachers 
employed  are  as  follows: 


1885 . 

. .  $177,077 

69  —  14  Months . 

. 1,648 

1886 . 

.  132,493 

65 . 

.  1,549 

1887 . 

.  137,186 

92 . 

.  1,583 

1888 . 

.  136,326 

45 . 

.  1,600 

1889  . 

.  135,138 

93 . 

.  1,603 

1890 . 

.  137,409 

93 . 

.  1,637 

1891 . 

.  137,679 

03 . 

.  1,637 

1892 . 

.  142,681 

21 . 

.  1,672 
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There  is  one  normal  school  in  the  province,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  teachers.  It 
is  located  at  the  capital,  Fredericton. 

The  following  provision  is  made  in  aid  of  poor  districts  : 

Each  inspector  shall,  as  directed  by  the  board  of  education,  determine 
and  report  to  the  chief  superintendent  what  school  districts  under  his 
supervision  may  be  entitled  during  the  ensuing  year  to  special  aid  as 
poor  districts,  and  the  chief  superintendent  may  allow  to  the  schools  in 
such  districts  such  amount,  not  exceeding  one-third  more  on  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  teachers  of  schools,  from  the  provincial  treasury,  and 
one-third  more  per  pupil  from  the  county  school  fund,  than  the  allow¬ 
ance  to  other  school  districts  sharing  such  funds,  as  in  his  discretion 
may  seem  proper,  taking  into  consideration  the  position  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  such  district.  The  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
school  fund  in  respect  of  each  teacher,  to  schools  returned  as  poor 
schools,  shall  be  forty  dollars. 

Teachers’  institutes  form  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the 
system  of  education  in  New  Brunswick. 

Arbor  Day  is  celebrated  on  May  thirteenth,  and  receives  due  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  majority  of  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  makes  the  following  suggestion  :  “  I  beg  respect¬ 
fully  to  recommend  the  establishing,  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable,  of  a 
kindergarten  department  in  connection  with  the  provincial  normal  and 
model  schools.  I  do  not  propose  to  fix  the  limit  of  school  age  below  its 
present  limit  of  5  years,  or  to  make  the  support  of  kindergarten 
schools  throughout  the  province  a  charge  upon  the  public  revenues. 
Such  a  proposal  would  be  objectionable,  for  it  is  only  in  the  cities  and 
centers  of  population  that  kindergartens  could  be  maintained,  and  it 
might  be  urged  with  reason  that  the  support  of  local  or  sectional 
schools  should  depend  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  private  enterprise. 
But  I  am  convinced  from  observation  of  kindergarten  work  outside  of 
our  own  province,  and  from  a  study  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
kindergarten  methods,  that  these  methods  should  be  closely  followed  in 
the  earlier  grades,  at  least,  of  our  primary  school  work.  To  give  the 
pupil-teachers  at  the  normal  school  a  practical  insight  into  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  could  not  fail  to  make  them  better  teachers  in  all 
the  grades,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  not  only  to  make  the  scnools 
more  attractive  to  the  children,  but  also  to  develop  in  them  keen 
powers  of  observation  in  regard  to  form,  color,  order,  symmetry,  etc., 
to  cultivate  manual  dexterity,  and  to  quicken  at  the  same  time  all  the 
intellectual  processes.  The  expense  of  a  kindergarten  department  need 
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not  exceed  $750  per  annum,  and  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to 
charge  a  small  fee  for  the  admittance  of  children  to  the  model  school 
of  this  department,  the  charge  upon  the  public  funds  might  be  still  less 
than  the  sum  named. 

Administration. 

•  The  governor,  members  of  the  executive  council,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  chief  superintendent  of  educa¬ 
tion  constitute  the  board  of  education.  The  powers  of  the  board  are: 
To  provide  for  a  normal  school  with  model  departments;  to  revise  and 
enlarge  the  inspectoral  districts  and  to  appoint' six  inspectors;  to  divide 
the  province  into  school  districts;  to  make  regulations  for  the  organi¬ 
zation,  government  and  discipline  of  schools;  to  prescribe  text-books 
and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools,  books  for  school  libraries,  plans 
for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  school-houses,  and  courses  or 
standards  of  instruction  and  study  for  schools;  to  determine  all  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  inspectors  and  make  such  orders  thereon  as  may 
be  required;  to  prepare  and  publish  regulations  under  which  moneys 
may  be  drawn  and  expended. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  provided  for  from  the  three  following 
sources:  The  provincial  treasury,  the  county  school  fund  and  district 
assessment.  All  other  items  of  fixed  or  current  expenditure  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  district  or  local  assessment;  and  the  purchase  of  school- 
houses  and  lands  and  erection  of  buildings  may  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Legally  qualified  teachers  employed  in  schools  receive  from  the 
provincial  treasury  according  to  the  following  rates  for  the  school 
year:  Male  teachers  of  the  first  class,  $135;  of  the  second  class,  $108; 
of  the  third  class,  $81.  Female  teachers  of  the  first  class,  $100;  of 
the  second  class,  $81;  of  the  third  class,  $63.  Assistant  teachers,  if 
provided  with  a  class-room  separate  from  the  school-room,  but  within 
the  same  building,  and  regularly  employed  at  least  four  hours  each 
day,  receive  one-half  of  the  foregoing  sums,  according  to  the  class  of 
license. 

Assessment  in  Aid  of  Schools. 

The  county  secretary  annually  determines  upon  a  sum  equal  to 
thirty  cents  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  county,  together  with  an 
amount  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  for  expenses,  and  apportions  such 
gross  sum  among  the  several  parishes,  cities  and  towns.  The  chief 
superintendent  of  education  is  then  notified  of  the  amount  so  ordered 
to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  a  county  school  rate  upon  the  entire 

■» 

county,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  assessing  and  collecting;  and  the 
county  treasurer  notifies  him  of  the  amount  received  by  him  on  such 
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warrants,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  assessing  and  collecting;  such 
amount  shall  be  held  as  a  county  school  fund,  and  shall  be  paid  out 
upon  the  order  of  the  chief  superintendent  of  education  and  not 
otherwise. 

Miscellaneous. 

One  county  grammar  school  and  one  superior  school  maj  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  county. 

Whenever  any  school  district  shall  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  library,  or  adding  thereto,  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  grant  to  it  h  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  so  raised, 
not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  therefor. 

No  order  for  assessment  or  proceedings  of  any  school  meeting  shall 
be  impeached  before  any  court;  but  any  party  complaining  may  appeal 
to  the  inspector  within  fourteen  days  after  the  ac,t  complained  of,  such 
appeal  to  be  in  writing  and  to  set  forth  specifically  the  grounds 
thereof,  and  the  inspector  shall  forthwith  examine  into  and  decide  the 
same;  and  the  decision  of  the  inspector,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
chief  superintendent  within  fourteen  days  after  such  decision,  shall  be 
final,  and  shall  not  be  removed  by  certiorari. 

The  school  year  consists  of  two  terms,  the  first  opening  on  January 
first  and  closing  June  thirtieth,  and  the  second  opening  on  July  first 
and  closing  December  thirty-first.  The.  summer  vacation  of  six  weeks 
begins  on  July  first. 

The  school  regulations  state  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and 
every  teacher  to  maintain  a  deportment  becoming  his  position  as  an 
educator  of  the  young;  and  to  strive  diligently  to  have  exemplified  in 
the  intercourse  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  school  the 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  To  this  end  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  give  instruction  to  the  school,  as  occasion  may  require,  concerning 
such  moral  actions  and  habits  as  the  following: 


Love  and  hatred. 

Obedience,  wiJ.ing  and  forced. 
Truth  and  falsehood,  dissimula¬ 
tion 

Selfishness  and  self-denial. 
Gentleness  and  cruelty. 
Courtesy. 

Cleanliness 

Loyalty  and  love  of  country. 
Generosity  and  covetousness. 


Order  and  punctuality. 
Perseverance. 
Forgiveness  of  injury. 
Patience. 

Justice. 

Self-control. 

Contentment. 

Industry  and  idleness. 
Respect  for  the  aged. 
Self-conceit. 


Destructiveness. 

Tale-telling  —  when  right  and 
■when  wrong. 

Forbearance  and  sympathy 
due  to  misfortune  and  de¬ 
formity. 

Charity,  especially  towards 
those  who  differ 'from  us  in 
race,  creed  or  color. 


Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

From  an  interesting  brochure  entitled  “A  Conspectus  of  the  Public 
Free  School  System  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,”  kindly  furnished  by  the  author,  the  Hon.  A.  H. 
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Mackay,  superintendent  of  education  of  the  province,  the  following 
statements  and  statistics  are  given: 

The  public  free  school  system  of  Nova  Scotia  provides  for  the  free 
education  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  province,  from  the  age  of 
5  years  and  upwards,  in  a  prescribed  course  of  study  extending  from  the 
kindergarten  or  primary  grade  of  the  common  schools  to  the  university 
or  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  Out  of  a  total  population  of 
450,000  of  all  ages,  102,586  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  last  year. 
The  common  school  course  consists  of  eight  grades  representing  a  year’s 
work  each  for  the  average  pupil  who  may  complete  the  course  in  his 
fourteenth  year.  The  high  school  course  consists  of  four  grades  addi¬ 
tional,  enabling  the  more  clever  pupils,  who  have  lost  no  time,  to 
graduate  in  their  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  The  highest  grade  is 
practically  a  post  graduate  course  and  will  generally  require  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  each  school  year,  during  the  first  week  in  July,  a  public 
written  examination,  lasting  two  days,  is  held  at  each  county  academy 
(which  is  the  high  school  in  each  county  receiving  a  special  provincial 
grant  of  money  for  the  free  education  of  all  in  the  county  who  are 
qualified  to  enter).  The  examination  questions  are  sent  out  from  the 
education  department,  and  cover  specially  the  work  of  the  highest 
grade  of  the  common  schools.  The  examinations  are  held  simultane¬ 
ously  in  each  county  throughout  the  province  under  strict  and  uniform 
conditions.  The  candidates’  papers  are  examined  by  the  principal  of 
each  academy  and  his  staff,  according  to  a  prescribed  plan.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  are  entitled  to  provincial  certificates  signed  by  the 
principals  of  the  academies,  which  certificates  will  admit  them  without 
the  payment  of  any  fee  into  their  respective  county  academies. 

During  the  same  week  all  students  of  high  school  grade,  whether 
studying  in  the  academies  or  other  high  schools,  are  allowed  to  present 
themselves  without  fee  for  examination  at  one  of  the  thirty  provincial 
stations,  on  any  one  of  the  four  high  school  grades.  The  examination 
papers  are  sent  out  from  the  education  department,  and  the  candidates’ 
papers  are  examined  by  one  and  the  same  board  of  examiners. 

Provincial  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  last  year  of  the 
high  school,  known  also  as  grades  D,  C,  B  and  A,  respectively,  are 
awarded  on  the  report  of  the  examiners.  These  certificates  indicate 
definite  grades  of  scholarship  and  are  accepted  as  such  for  the  non-pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  of  the  various  classes  of  teachers,  for  matricula¬ 
tion  into  the  universities  and  technical  colleges.  The  high  school 
system  is  virtually  a  provincial  university  of  high  school  grade,  and 
every  academy  and  high  school  an  affiliated  college,  the  diplomas  being 
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granted  on  the  report  of  the  provincial  board  of  examiners.  All 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  must  obtain  a  high  school  certificate  of 
one  of  these  grades  before  applying  for  a  license  to  teach. 

There  are  four  classes  of  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  the  high 
school  certificates  of  grade  A,  B,  C  and  D,  respectively,  with  the 
corresponding  normal  school  training. 

1.  Class  A,  whose  provincial  grant  approximates  $220,  $180  or  $120 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  salary  from  their  school  trustees  according  to 
the  class  of  schoo1. 

The  next  is  class  B,  whose  provincial  grant  as  above  approximates 
$120  per  year;  class  C,  grant  ninety  dollars;  class  D,  grant  sixty  dollars. 
Teachers  who  have  not  the  prescribed  normal  school  classification,  but 
who  have  passed  the  provisional  examinations  in  school  law  and  man¬ 
agement,  trading,  hygiene  and  temperance,  can  obtain  a  class  of  license 
one  grade  lower  than  the  corresponding  normal  school  classification 
would  give.  These  grants  were  originally  fixed  at  the  figures  above 
until  their  total  rose  to  $167,500  a  year.  This  sum  was  then  fixed  as 
an  annual  total  and  the  grants  to  the  teachers  were  directed  to  be  paid 
out  of  it.  The  school  section  is  the  smallest  territorial  division  of  the 
province,  averaging  four  miles  in  diameter,  with  the  school-house  near 
the  center.  Each  section  has  an  elective  board  of  three  trustees  as  its 
executive  body.  The  board  of  school  commissioners  is  appointed  by 
the  provincial  government.  The  school  funds  are  not  dependent  on 
the  sectional  assessment  alone.  In  the  countv  assessment  an  amount 

%j 

equal  to  thirty  cents  per  head  of  the  population  is  levied  to  form  a 
fund  called  the  county  school  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  section  returns  are  approved,  on  the  order  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  twenty-five  dollars  are  paid  out  of  this  fund  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  each  section  for  each  teacher  engaged,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fund  is  divided  between  the  sections  in  proportion 
to  the  total  days’  attendance  made  in  each  school.  The  trustees, 
then,  obtain  money  from  the  sectional  assessment  and  the  county 
fund.  The  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid  from  the  funds 
of  the  trustees,  receives  a  grant,  already  referred  to,  from  the 
provincial  treasury  in  proportion  to  the  class  of  license  held.  Assess¬ 
ment  last  year  on  sections  for  support  of  schools,  over  $313,000;  for 
building  and  repairs,  about  $97,000;  total  assessment  on  sections, 
$410,000.  Received  from  county  fund,  over  $120,000.  Total  raised 
by  assessment,  over  $530,000.  Government  expenditure,  over  $216,000. 
Total  annual  expenditure,  over  $746,000. 
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The  attendance  at  school  is  stimulated  by  the  provision  making  the 
major  portion  of  the  county  fund  payable  in  proportion  to  the  attend¬ 
ance.  There  is  also  a  local  option  law,  by  which  a  school  section  at  its 
annual  meeting  may  make  attendance  compulsory  within  certain  limits. 
The  city  of  Halifax,  which  has  several  minor  modifications  of  the 
general  law,  has  a  specially  elaborate  and  effective  law  for  securing  at 
least  a  common  school  education  for  every  child  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  inspection  of  the  schools  is  performed  by  a  staff  of  ten  inspec¬ 
tors,  most  of  whom  include  two  counties  within  their  inspectorates, 
approximating  200  schools  and  teachers  each.  They  inspect  the 
schools,  direct  teachers  and  trustees  when  necessary,  and  send  monthly 
reports,  etc.,  to  the  superintendent  of  education.  They  receive  and 
tabulate  teachers’  returns, for  the  education  office,  and  pay  the  provincial 
grants  within  their  districts. 

The  council  of  public  instruction  is  the  head  of  the  educational 
system,  and  consists  of  the  executive  of  the  provincial  government,  with 
the  superintendent  of  education  (appointed  by  the  governor  in  council) 
as  secretary.  The  council  has  very  extensive  powers,  and  its  regula¬ 
tions,  although  under  the  statutes,  are  equally  as  voluminous  and 
important.  It  has  power  to  regulate  the  normal  school,  inspection, 
classification  and  licensing  of  teachers,  meetings  of  commissioners,  time 
of  teaching,  books  and  apparatus,  registers,  county  academies,  provin¬ 
cial  examination  of  high  schools,  to  determine  cases  of  appeal,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  education,  in  addition  to  the  executive  duties 
implied  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  council  of  public  instruction,  has 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  inspectors,  the  normal  school, 
county  academies  and  of  public  education  in  general. 

The  provincial  normal  school  is  at  Truro,  and  with  it  is  affiliated  the 
provincial  school  of  agriculture. 

Arbor  Day  is  observed  in  this  province,  the  selection  of  the  date 
being  left  to  the  trustees. 

Members  of  the  legislature,  ministers  of  religion  and  magistrates  are 
visitors  of  schools. 

Province  of  Prince  Edwakd’s  Island. 

The  Hon.  D.  J.  McLeod  is  chief  superintendent  of  education  in 
the  Province  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and  the  subjoined  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  schools  there  are  from  his  report.  There  are  about  442  school 
districts  in  the  province,  and  the  number  of  schools  shows  about  one 
school  to  each  district.  New  districts  and  new  schools  are  beino- 
established  every  year,  and  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  average 
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attendance;  over  22,330  pupils  were  enrolled,  the  attendance  being 
about  sixty  per  cent.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  provincial 
government  on  schools,  averages  over  $110,000  a  year.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  average  as  follows: 

Males.  Females. 

First  class  .  $447  63  $330  00 

Second  class .  266  65  210  86 

Third  class . 203  83  149  71 


The  highest  grade  and  lowest  salary  paid  under  each  grade  of  license: 

Highest.  Lowest. 

First  class,  male .  $820  00  $330  00 

Second  class,  female . 330  00  330  00 

Second  class,  male  .  468  00  225  00 

Second  class,  female . 440  00  180  00 

Third  class,  male .  313  00  180  00 

Third  class,  female .  330  00  130  00 


The  training  school  for  teachers  is  called  the  Prince  of  Wales  Col¬ 
lege  and  Provincial  Normal  School,  the  average  number  of  students 
being  125. 

The  Charlottetown  Educational  Institute  was  formed  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1892.  Its  meetings  are  held  fortnightly.  Its  object  is  to 
bring  together  the  city  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  educational 
matters,  to  discuss  the  most  modern  methods  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  one  another’s  ideas,  advice  and  experience. 
The  first  half  hour  of  each  meeting  is  very  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent  in  a  free  and  easy  discussion  of  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
words  commonly  mispronounced  ;  after  which  the  subject  for  the 
evening  —  which  is  always  chosen  and  announced  by  the  committee  of 
management  at  the  previous  meeting  —  is  introduced  and  papers  read 
thereon.  Then  follows  a  discussion  in  which  both  the  papers  and  the 
subject  are  carefully  dealt  with,  and  in  the  course  of  which  many  valu¬ 
able  hints  are  thrown  out  and  suggestions  made,  which,  if  put  into 
actual  use,  are  eminently  calculated  to  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to 
those  who  are  engaged  m  the  education  of  the  young. 


Province  of  Quebec. 

V 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Gedeon  Ouimet,  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  and  statistics  have  been  gleaned:  The  council  of  public 
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instruction  consists  of  two  branches,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
represented  by  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  in  the  province.  There 
were  1,221  school  districts,  and  5,397  school-houses.  The  number  of 
elementary  schools  is  4,963,  model  schools  493,  academies  141  and 
normal  schools  three.  In  elementary  schools  there  were  133,183  pupils 
and  in  the  higher  schools  73,304. 

There  were  3,226  religious  instructors  and  6,071  lay  teachers  in  the 
schools  during  the  last  school  year.  The  lay  teachers  received  from 
the  provincial  government  $826,149  for  salaries.  The  total  amount 
contributed  for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  the  year  by  the 
government  and  the  districts  was  $2,567,593. 

Teachers’  institutes  have  been  established  and  are  acknowledged  to 
be  valuable  aids  in  the  progress  of  the  schools.  The  council  of  public 
instruction,  in  recommending  these  institutes,  expressed  the  following 
opinion :  “  In  order  to  establish  as  much  of  uniformity  as  possible  in 
teaching,  and  to  supply  the  pedagogic  knowledge  lacking  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  teachers  who  have  not  followed  the  special  course,  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  recommend  to  school  inspectors  to  call  a  teachers’  institute 
in  each  municipality  of  their  districts.  Such  institutes,  lasting  two 
days,  ought  to  be  conducted  according  to  a  regular  programme  and 
instructions  furnished  by  the  council  of  public  instruction.  The 
inspector  is  to  be  paid  two  dollars  for  each  institute.  Where  there  are 
several  school  municipalities  in  a  parish,  one  institute  may  suffice  for  all 
the  teachers  in  the  parish .  The  school  inspector  shall  devote  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day  of  the  institute  to  examining  the  teachers  and 
shall  award  certificates.” 

There  are  three  normal  schools,  one  of  which  is  in  Quebec  and  the  other 
two  in  Montreal.  The  Quebec  institution  is  named  “  Ecole  Norm  ale 
Laval.”  There  were  112  graduates  from  it  last  year.  Two  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  MM.  Toussaint  and  Lacasse,  celebrated  on  May  19,  1893,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  professorships  in  the  school.  In  the  “  Ecole 
Normale  McGill”  at  Montreal  111  teachers  were  graduated  and  105 
pupils  entered  the  school.  In  the  model  school  attached  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  there  were  460  pupils.  In  the  “Ecole  Normale  Jacques-Cartier,” 
also  at  Montreal,  there  were  sixty-one  pupils  and  in  the  annexed  schools 
140  pupils.  There  are  thirty-eight  professors  in  the  three  normal 
schools.  The  normal  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  some  thirty- 
four  years. 

Province  of  Manitoba. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  of  the 
Department  of  education  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  I  am  enabled 
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to  present  the  following  facts  regarding  the  state  of  education  in  that 
province : 

Manitoba  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools.  The  same  opportunity 
to  attend  is  given  to  all  pupils  between  the,  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  race  or  creed. 

Schools  are  organized  in  every  portion  of  the  province.  No  pupil  is 
forced  to  live  awav  from  home  in  order  to  receive  a  common  school 
education. 

The  department  of  education,  assisted  by  an  advisory  board,  exer¬ 
cises  a  general  control  over  education.  The  department  of  education 
is  composed  of  the  advisers  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province. 
The  advisory  board  consists  of  seven  members,  practical  educationalists, 
competent  to  deal  with  educational  problems. 

Each  school  district  is  free  to  regulate  matters  pertaining  to  its  own 
school,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  department  of  education 
and  the  advisory  board.  Thus  each  community  may  select  its  own 
school  teacher,  but  the  department  of  education  protects  the  interests 
of  the  province  by  permitting  none  but  qualified  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  schools. 

Each  school  is  supported  by  a  legislative  grant  of  § 130  per  annum, 
by  a  municipal  grant  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  for  each  month  the 
school  is  kept  open,  and  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  rate-payers  of  the  district. 
One-eighteenth  of  all  the  land  in  the  province  is  set  apart  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  thus  enabling  the  legislature  to  make  the  grant  mentioned  above. 
The  tax  levied  by  the  municipality  on  all  lands  within  its  boundaries 
causes  the  burden  to  fall  lightly  on  sparsely-settled  districts.  The 
direct  tax  is  very  small,  sometimes  not  exceeding  one  or  two  dollars 
per  annum  for  each  rate-payer  in  the  district. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools  are  reading,  literature, 
composition,  grammar,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  elementary 
science,  history,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  scientific  temperance.  There 
is  also  instruction  in  morals,  and  each  district  is  at  liberty  to  devote 
part  of  the  last  hour  of  each  school  day  to  the  reading  of  scripture 
and  prayer. 

The  teachers  of  all  schools  must  show  themselves  qualified  for  their 
work  by  passing  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  they  are  required 
to  teach.  They  must  also  present  certificates  of  good  moral  character. 
Over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  received  professional 
training. 

Intermediate  schools  are  established  in  the  growing  towns..  These 
receive  additional  aid  from  the  legislature.  They  give  instruction  in 
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the  same  branches  as  the  primary  schools,  but  it  is  more  extensive.  The 
subjects  of  algebra  and  geometry  are  also  taught.  These  schools  sup¬ 
ply  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  province. 

Normal  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  includ¬ 
ing  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  methods  of  instruction  and  training,  his¬ 
tory  of  education,  school  organization  and  management.  Students  have 
daily  practice  in  teaching.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  between 
7  and  12  years  of  age  attend  school  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Eighty  five  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  province  under  the 
age  of  14  can  read  and  write.  In  the  schools  are  to  be  found 
children  from  almost  all  European  nations. 

The  statistics  in  the  last  report  received  from  Superintendent  Sift  on 
placed  the  school  population  of  the  province  at  29,564,  the  number  of 
pupils  registered  at  23,244,  the  average  day’s  attendance  at  12,976,  and 
the  number  of  school  teachers  at  902.  There  were  821  school  districts 
organized,  and  653  school-houses.  The  teachers’  salaries  averaged 
$490.15  for  the  province,  $700.52  in  the  cities,  and  $461  in  the  country. 
The  legislative  grant  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was 
$98,538.40,  the  municipal  tax  being  $262,297,  making  in  all  from  every 
source  $500,^27. 

Province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  may  be  ascertained  from  the  report  of  the  Hon. 
S.  D.  Pope,  minister  of  education,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following:  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 
was  11,496,  and  the  average  actual  daity  attendance  was  7,111.40. 
The  percentage  of  average  attendance  for  the  entire  province  was 
61.85;  this  last  is  the  highest  attained  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  is  an  excellent  record.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  and 
monitors  employed  was  267,  an  increase  of  thirty-nine  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  There  were  166  schools  in  operation,  as  follows: 
High  schools,  4;  graded  schools,  16;  ward  schools,  7 ;  rural  schools,  189. 

The  expenditure  for  education  proper  was  as  follows  : 


Teachers’  salaries .  $148,377  22 

Incidental  expenses  of  rural  schools .  5,205  76 

Education  office .  7,044  82 

Total .  $160,627  80 
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Of  the  amount  voted  in  the  estimates  for  education  proper  during  the 
year,  $20,3  72.20  was  unexpended.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  based  on 
enrollment  was  $14.91,  and  on  average  daily  attendance  was  $25.79. 
The  expenditure  by  the  land  and  works  department  for  the  construction 
of  school-houses,  furniture,  repairs  and  improvements  was  $47,192.58. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  provincial  government  for  all  purposes 
of  education  during  the  year  was  $173,378.53. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  during  the  past  year  312 
pupils,  of  whom  125  were  boys  and  187  were  girls.  A  thorough  English 
education  being  considered  of  most  practical  importance,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  noteThat  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  took  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  by  their  attendance  at  these  schools  to  study  advanced 
work  in  the  subjects  peculiar  to  common'  schools.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  studied  the  higher  mathematics,  while  in  languages,  247  took 
Latin,  73  Greek,  and  176  French.  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
high  schools  is  very  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  the  same  class  of 
schools  in  Ontario  and  Kova  Scotia,  with  the  exception  that  more 
optional  subjects  are  included  in  the  syllabus.  A  few  years  past  there 

was  a  slight  agitation  raised  against  the  maintenance  of  these  schools 

/ 

at  the  public  expense,  but  the  great  benefits  that  they  have  conferred 
each  year  on  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  province  have  almost 
entirely  removed  this  opposition,  and  made  them  popular  institutions 
of  learning.  By  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  al1  the  lower 
schools  have  been  improved,  as  these  higher  institutions  hold  out 
something  to  be  attained,  and  tend  to  create  a  laudable  ambition  in 
tfi,e  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  other  schools.  High  schools  may  be 
established  in  Kamloops,  Yernon  and  other  places  in  the  great  interior, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  thriving  and  populous  center  as 
Chilliwhack  may,  in  the  near  future,  be  able  to  maintain  such  an 
institution  of  learniug  in  her  midst. 

The  laws  governing  the  public  schools  of  British  Columbia  are  very 
comprehensive  and  thorough.  The  members  of  the  executive  council 
constitute  the  council  of  public  instruction. 

The  powers  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  extend  to  the 
following: 

To  create  school  districts,  in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  and 
to  define  the  boundaries  therof,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  existing  or  hereafter  created  districts.  Provided  that  no 
school  district  shall  be  created  wherein  there  shall  not  be  at  least  fifteen 
children  of  school  age,  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 
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To  set  apart  in  every  school  district  such  a  quantity  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  crown  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  necessary  for  school 
purposes  in  such  district. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  to  grant,  on 
the  application  of  the  school  trustees  of  any  such  school  district,  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  in  such  school  district;  in  rural  districts  to  defray  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  school-house,  or  providing  a  house  or  room  within  which  the 
public  school  of  such  district  may  be  held;  the  cost  of  all  furniture  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  use  of  any  such  school,  and  the  current 
expenses  connected  therewith. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  to  grant 
such  sum  as  shall  be  thought  proper  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  any  part  of  the  province  not  being  a  school  district,  and  not 
having  less  than  seven  and  not  more  than  fourteen  children  between 
the  age  of  6  and  16  years  resident  therein,  upon  the  application  of  a 
majority  of  the  parents  resident  in  such  part  of  the  province. 

To  appoint  two  or  more  examiners,  at  such  remuneration  as  shall  be 
thought  proper,  who,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  education, 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners,  and  shall  examine  teachers  and 
grant  certificates  of  qualification. 

To  appoint,  at  a  reasonable  remuneration,  one  or  more  inspectors  to 
visit  the  public  schools,  and  to  require  such  inspectors  to  inquire  into 
and  report  their  observations  to  the  superintendent  of  education  in 
relation  to  the  progress  and  attendance  of  the  pupils,  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  school,  the  system  of  education  pursued,  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  school  registers,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
premises,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem  advisable  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  schools: 

To  make  and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools;  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  teachers  and  their  classification. 

To  determine  the  subjects  and  percentages  required  for  all  classes 
and  grades  of  certificates  of  teachers,  as  well  as  to  make  and  prescribe 
rules  for  the  governance  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification 
as  teachers. 

To  select,  adopt  and  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  courses  or 
standards  of  instruction  and  study  for  schools. 

4  «/ 

To  suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  any 
teacher,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  as  expressed 
by  an  order  in  council. 
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To  determine  all  cases  of  appeal  arising  from  decisions  of  trustees, 
and  to  make  such  orders  thereon  as  may  be  required. 

To  establish  a  normal  school  with  model  departments,  and  to  make 
regulations  for  its  conduct  and  management. 

The  following  are  the  compulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  law: 

“Every  child,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve,  inclusive,  shall  attend 
some  school,  or  be  otherwise  educated  for  six  months  in  every  year; 
and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  does  not  provide  that  every  such  child 
under  his  care  shall  attend  some  school  or  be  otherwise  educated,  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act.” 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every  public  school,  or  of 
the  superintendent  of  education,  or  any  person  authorized  by  them  or 
him,  after  being  notified  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  child 
continue  to  neglect  or  violate  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  of  such  neglect  or  violation  to  a 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace;  and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
police  magistrate  of  any  city  or  town,  and  for  any  magistrate  or  justice 
of  the  peace  in  any  town  or  school  district  where  there  is  no  police 
magistrate,  to  investigate  and  decide  in  a  summary  manner  upon  any 
such  complaint  made  by  the  trustees,  or  any  person  authorized  by 
them,  against  any  parent  or  guardian  for  violation  of  the  last  preceding 
section  of  this  act,  and  to  impose  a  line  not  exceeding  live  dollars  for 
the  first  willful  offense,  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent 
offense,  which  fine  and  penalty  shall  be  enforced  as  provided  in  the 
seventy-first  section  of  this  act.” 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  magistrate,  or  any  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace  where  there  is  no  police  magistrate,  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  circumstances  of  any  party  complained  of  for  not 
sending  his  child  or  children  to  some  school,  or  otherwise  educating 
him  or  them;  and  he  shall  accept  an y  of  the  following  as  a  reasonable 
excuse: 

“  That  the  child  is  under  instruction  in  some  other  satisfactory  manner: 

t / 

“  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness, 
or  any  unavoidable  cause: 

“  That  there  is  no  public  school  open,  which  the  child  can  attend, 
within  a  distance  not  exceeding  three  miles  measured  according  to  the 
nearest  passable  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child: 

“  That  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  of  the  same,  or 

♦  0 

of  a  greater  degree,  than  that  to  be  attained  in  such  public  school.” 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND. 

System,  Statistics,  Laws  and  Progress  of  Elementary 

Education. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  on  education  in 
England  and  AYales,  transmitted  to  Parliament  on  July  24,  1893,  con¬ 
tains  very  interesting  facts  and  statistics.  The  elementary  act  of 
1891,  under  which  the  fee  grant  became  payable  to  public  elementary 
schools,  was  in  operation  a  full  year  before  the  right  of  parents  to> 
demand  free  education  for  their  children  became  exercisable.  Under 
section  5  of  the  act  it  became  the  duty  of  the  education  department, 
after  September  1,  1892,  to  take  steps  for  the  proper  provision  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  accommodation  without  payment  of  fees,  on  receiving  a  rep¬ 
resentation  that  the  amount  of  such  accommodation  for  children  over 
3  and  under  15  years  of  age  in  any  district  or  part  of  a  district  is 
insufficient.  The  term  “  elementary  school  ”  means  a  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  at  which  the  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction 
from  each  scholar  exceed  ninepence  a  week.  The  rules  governing 
these  schools  are  scrupuously  free  from  any  interference  with  the 
religious  belief  of  pupils,  stating:  a  The  time  or  times  during  which 
any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruction  in  religious  sub¬ 
jects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  shall  be  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a 
time-table,  to  be  approved  by  the  education  department,  and  to  be 
kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  school-room;  and 
any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or 
inatruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school.'' 

The  introduction  of  free  education  into  the  system  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  was  effected  without  much  friction  and  with  no  serious 
dislocation  of  existing  organizations.  The  statistical  returns  show  an 
encouraging  improvement  in  school  attendance.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  children  on  the  registers  been  largely  increased  by  the 
abolition  of  school  fees,  but  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  older 
scholars  on  the  numbers  on  the  registers  has  materially  risen. 

A" ery  few  schools  have  refused  to  accept  the  fee  grant.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  returns  show  that  out  of  19,515  schools  inspected  IS, 673  had 
accepted- the  fee  grant.  On  June  1,  1893,  the  number  of  schools 
receiving  fee  grant  had  risen  to  19,534. 
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Of  the  19,515  schools  inspected,  15,170  were  free  schools,  having 
3,429,577  free  scholars  on  the  registers.  The  total  number  of  free 
scholars  on  the  registers  of  all  schools  was  3,880,722,  and  the  total 
number  of  fee-paying  scholars  was  1,126,257.  The  number  of  free 
schools  and  free  scholars  has  considerably  increased  since  the  period 
covered  by  the  returns. 

One  remarkable  and  encouraging  fact  in  connection  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  education  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  school 
savings  banks.  These  have  risen  in  the  year  from  2,629  to  6,383. 

The  department  of  education  is  connected  with  the  work  of  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education,  not  only  through  the  statutory  duties  with 
regard  to  schemes  under  the  endowed  schools  acts,  but  also  in  other 
ways.  The  line  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  not  at 
present  very  clearly  drawn,  and  some  of  the  higher  grade  or  advanced 
schools  receiving  grants  from  the  department  provide  education,  which 
in  part,  at  any  rate,  is  of  a  secondary  character. 

i 

Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  school  boards,  with  city  systems  of  schools  very  mnch  like  those 
in  America,  provide  for  about  thirty- eight  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment  of  pupils.  Altogether  the  private  and  parochial  schools 
have  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  elementary,  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
they  have  in  the  United  States.  On  A ug ust  31,  1892,  there  were 
referred  for  inspection  under  the  code  19,515  day  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  containing  29,672  departments  and  furnishing  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  5,692,975  scholars.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  these 
schools  the  names  of  5,006,979  children,  of  whom  1,611,736  were 
under  7  years  of  age;  3,203,129  between  7  and  13;  152,930  between 
13  and  14,  and  39,184  above  14. 

Government  Grants. 

The  annual  government  grants  to  elementary  day  schools  rose  in  the 
year  to  817,806,500.  The  evening  schools  examined  during  the  year 
were  1,604,  with  an  average  attendance  of  65,561  pupils  over  12  years 
of  age.  The  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  elementary 
schools  were  83,983,885  and  the  contributions  from  rates  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  board  schools  were  88,521,855. 

Training  Colleges. 

The  forty-four  residential  training  colleges  were  attended  by  3,363 
students.  The  fourteen  day  training  colleges  afforded  training  during 
•the  year  to  564  students. 
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A  training  college  is  an  institution  either  for  boarding,  lodging  and 
instructing,  or  for  merely  instructing  students  who  are  preparing  to 
become  certificated  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  The  former  are 
called  residential,  the  latter  day  training  colleges.  A  residential  college 
may  receive  day  students.  Training  colleges  are  required  to  include, 
either  on  their  premises  or  within  a  convenient  distance,  a  practicing 
school  in  which  the  students  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their 
profession.  A  day  training  college  must  be  attached  to  some  univer¬ 
sity  or  college  of  university  rank.  The  authorities  of  a  day  training 
college  must  be  a  local  committee,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  moral  supervision  of  the  students,  and  for  their  regular 
attendance  at  professorial  or  other  lectures.  No  grant  is  made  to  a 
training  college  unless  the  department  is  satisfied  with  the  premises, 
management,  staff,  curriculum  and  general  arrangements,  and  recog¬ 
nizes  it  as  a  training  college. 

The  recognized  students  in  a  training  college  are  called  queen’s 
scholars.  The  authorities  of  a  training  college  may  propose  to  the 
department  for  admission  as  queen’s  scholar:  ( a .)  Any  candidate  who 
has  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  class  at  the  last  preceding 
queen’s  scholarship  examination;  ( b .)  without  examination  any  certifi¬ 
cated  teacher  who  has  not  previously  been  trained  during  two  years, 
and  who  wishes  to  enter  the  college  for  a  year’s  training,  in  the  course 
prescribed  for  students  of  the  second  year,  or  any  graduate  or  person 
qualified  by  examination  to  become  a  graduate  in  arts  or  science  of  any 
university  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Any  such  graduate,  or  person  qualified  by  examination  to  become  a 
graduate,  will  be  required  to  spend  not  less  than  150  hours  during  the 
year  in  the  practicing  schools  under  proper  superintendence. 

The  number  of  day  students  to  be  admitted  to  each  training  college 
will  be  fixed  by  the  department  upon  receipt  of  an  application  from 
the  authorities  of  such  college  dated  not  later  than  the  first  of  June  in 
each  year  and  stating  the  number  of  students  that  they  desire  to 
admit. 

Before  candidates  are  admitted  the  medical  officer  of  the  college 
must  certify  that  the  state  of  their  health  is  satisfactory,  and  that  they 
are  free  from  serious  bodily  defect  or  deformity;  and  they  must  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  intend  bona  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or  training  college,  or 
in  the  army  or  navy,  or  (within  Great  Britain)  in  poor  law  schools, 
♦ertified  industrial  or  day  industrial  schools,  or  certified  reformatories. 
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Salaries  of  Teachers. 

The  following  table  of  the  salaries  now  enjoyed  by  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  public  elementary  schools,  when  compared  with  those 
published,  from  time  to  time,  in  former  reports  of  the  department,  will 
show  the  marked  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
the  position  and  prospects  of  certificated  teachers: 
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Certificated  Mistresses. 


Number  and  Percentage  in  Receipt  of  Salaries 
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$250  and  less  than 
$375. 

$375  and  less  than 
$50U. 

$500  and  less  than 
$750. 

$750  and  less  than 
$1,000. 

$1,000  and  over. 
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The  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master,  which  in  1870  was  $470.50, 
is  now  $603;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  $287.50  in  1870,  and  is  now 
$387.25.  In  addition  to  their  other  emoluments,  5,989  out  of  18,611 
masters  and  4,932  out  of  27,74  6  mistresses  are  provided  with  resi¬ 
dences  free  of  rent.  These  averages  are  calculated  upon  the  whole  of 
the  certificated  teachers,  whether  principal  or  additional.  As  to  the 
principal  teachers  in  the  metropolitan  district  in  the  past  year,  the 
average  salary  of  361  masters  in  voluntary  schools  was  $768,  and  that 
of  392  masters  in  board  schools  $1,427.50;  while  780  schoolmistresses 
in  board  schools  enjoyed  an  average  income  of  $1,007.50,  as  compared 
with  $453,  that  of  789  teachers  in  voluntary  schools.  The  salaries  of 
fourteen  masters  in  voluntary  schools,  and  of  173  in  board  schools, 
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amounted  to  $1,500  a  year  and  upwards,  while  three  schoolmistresses 
in  voluntary  and  430  in  hoard  schools  had  salaries  of  $2,000  and 

upwards. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  the  great  and  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  female  teachers  now  employed  in  elementary  schools. 

In  1869,  for  every  100  teachers  of  gacli  class,  forty  eight  certificated 
teachers,  sixty  assistant  teachers  and  fifty-seven  pupil-teachers  were 
females.  These  proportions  increased  in  1880  to  fifty-eight  certificated 
teachers,  sixty-six  assistant  teachers  and  sixty-eight  pupil-teachers,  and 
in  1892  to  sixty  certificated  teachers,  seventy-nine  assistant  teachers 
and  seventy-eight  pupil-teachers. 

The  number  of  female  pupil-teachers  in  1869  was  7,273;  they  now 
number  21,133,  an  increase  of  191  per  cent.  The  male  pupil-teachers, 
who  numbered  5,569  in  1869,  now  number  but  5,828. 

In  the^  training  colleges  there  were  3,409  students  for  the  year  1893. 
The  extent  to  which  these  colleges  have  contributed  to  the  present 
supply  of  efficient  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is,  shown  by 
the  fact  that  of  >19,591  masters  employed  in  schools  reported 
over  sixty-five  per  cent  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  over 
four  per  cent  for  less  than  two  years,  and  nearly  thirty-one 
per  cent  were  untrained.  Of  school  mistresses,  29,181  in  number, 
forty-five  per  cent  were  trained  for  two  years,  about  three  per  cent  for 
lessthau  two  years  and  about  fifty-two  per  cent  were  untrained. 

Board  Schools  and  Population. 

In  the  year  ending  31st  of  August,  1892,  the  number  of  board 
schools  inspected  was  4,831,  the  accommodation  in  these  schools 
2,041,464,  and  the  average  attendance  1,560,391. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  last  census  was  : 

1.  In  the  Metropolitan  district . 4,233,118 

2.  In  municipal  boroughs .  10,946,186 

3.  In  civil  parishes.... .  13,824,221 

Total . 29,002,525 


Up  to  April,  1893,  boards  were  established  in  167  boroughs  with 
a  population  of  8,904,091.  In  thirty-eight  of  these  the  election  was 
compulsory,  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  could  not  be  met  without  the 
aid  of  rates.  In  the  remaining  129  cases  the  election  was  ordered  on 
the  voluntary  application  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Of  the  2,163 
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school  boards  in  towns  (unincorporated)  and  rural  districts,  1,057  were 
elected  under  compulsory  orders  from  the  department  and  160  to  meet 
deficiencies  caused  by  the  closing  of  schools  by  the  managers,  while 
the  remaining  946  were  called  into  existence  by  the  voluntary  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  ratepayers.  During  the  year  ending  March,  1893,  the 
council  issued  thirty  orders  creating  new  school  boards  in  parishes.  Of 
these  boards  nineteen  were  formed  compulsorily. 

The  school  boards  in  England  expended  during  the  year_$33,574,365, 
and  those  in  Wales  expended  $2,097,575  for  administration,  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools,  capital  charges  for  works  of  a  permanent  character, 
repayment  of  loans  contracted  for  capital  charges,  interest  on  loans  and 
miscellaneous  items. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  in  average  attendance  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Board  schools,  about  twelve  dollars;  voluntary  schools,  about 
seven  dollars. 

Growth  and  Progress  of  the  English  System. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  the  English  system  of  education  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  may  be  traced  in  the  interesting  little 
work  of  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  president  of  Haverford  College,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  religious 
factor  has  been  of  all  others  most  potent  in  the  development  of  the  school 
system.  “  The  English,  it  would  seem,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  education  exclusively  secular,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  giving 
religious  instruction  without  offending  denominational  feelings,  more 
sensitive  perhaps  in  England  than  elsewhere,  have  apparently  been 
insurmountable.  These  difficulties  for  many  years  prevented  anything 
effective  being  done,  so  that  in  1870  England  had,  of  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  the  least  effective  organization.”  The  act  of  1870  was  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  Established  Church,  which  sought  to  control 
the  masses  of  English  children,  and  the  Dissenters,  who  united  to  pre¬ 
vent  this.  The  act  gave  to  the  country  a  most  efficient  educational 
organization. 

The  molders  of  elementary  education  in  England  were  Joseph  Lan¬ 
caster  (1798),  and  Dr.  Andrew,  manager  of  the  National  Society,  in 
1811.  The  former  represented  the  Dissenters  and  the  latter  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  The  rivalry  between  them  was  healthy  and  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  injure  each  other.  The  one  familiarized  England  with 
undenominational  education  and  led  to  the  present  board  school  system. 
The  other  strengthened  the  Anglican  Church. 
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First  Government  Grant. 

The  first  grant  for  popular  education  was  made  by  parliament  in  1832, 
when  $100,000  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  In  1839  the  grant 
was  increased  to  $150,000  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  “the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,”  which  body,  much  enlarged  in  scope,  still 
exists.  Grants  were  given  only  to  schools  where  the  bible  was  read 
and  schools  which  had  a  “conscience  clause,”  allowing  parents  to  with¬ 
draw  their  children  during  any  religious  instruction  unsatisfactory  to 
them,  and  to  schools  which  allowed  their  work  to  be  inspected  by  an 
authorized  agent  of  the  committee  who  reported  favorably  on  them. 
The  “pupil-teacher”  system  was  imported  from  Holland  in  1845,  by 
which  children  of  13  and  14  were  apprenticed  till  18  to  a  school  in 
which  they  were  to  assist  and  from  which  they  were  to  receive  regular 
instruction  and  a  small  stipend.  At  18  they  were  to  go  to  a  training 
class  for  two  years. 

In  1856  was  created  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  committee  ot 
council  on  education,  whereby  an  officer  was  appointed,  responsible  to 
the  house  of  commons,  who  was  especially  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  grant  and  the  enactment  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  to  be 
given.  From  1858  to  1862  government  grants  for  education  went  up 
to  over  $3,000,000  yearly,  but  in  many  cases  they  worked  positive  harm, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  good  practical  system  of  disbursing  the  money 
The  act  of  1870  divided  England  for  educational  purposes  into  districts 
and  charged  the  government  with  seeing  that  in  each  of  these  districts 
there  were  ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  all  children.  The 
government  grants  in  recent  years  supplied  about  three-sevenths  of  the 
income  of  the  schools,  and  until  the  act  of  1891  the  children  themselves 
furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder. 

Free  Schools. 

The  act  of  1891  provided  that  any  school  which  should  extinguish  or 
properly  reduce  its  fees  should  be  entitled  to  a  grant  of  ten  shillings  a 
year  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance.  Schools  were  not  required 
to  accept  this  grant.  If  their^fees  for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
this  sum  or  less,  and  they  decided  to  take  the  ten  shillings,  they  were 
prohibited  from  making  any  charge  to  parents.  If  their  fees  amounted 
to  more  than  this  sum,  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  made  it  obligatory 
to  reduce  fees  by  an  equal  amount.  The  London  School  Board  led  off 
by  making  all  its  schools  free,  and  its  example  has  been  followed  by 
many  others,  so  that  practically  England  has  at  the  present  time,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  free  education. 
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Some  managers  and  parents  prefer  that  the  charge  should  remain,  in 
order  that  the  school  should  he  kept  more  select.  If  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  this  idea,  the  law  imposes  no  restriction  —  so  that  free  edu¬ 
cation  in  England  is  now  a  matter  of  local  option.  In  Manchester  the 
board  reduced  the  fees  by  the  amount  of  the  grant,  leaving  some  of 
them  still  pay  schools. 

After  receiving  the  government  grants  and  the  school  pence,  a  defi¬ 
ciency  still  remained  in  the  revenue  of  the  schools.  For  the  board 
schools  this  was  to  be  supplied  by  local  taxation.  The  amount  needed 
was  estimated,  and  the  board  levied  a  tax  to  obtain  it.  A  large  govern¬ 
ment  grant  meant  low  taxes;  hence  there  was  a  premium  in  many  cases 
on  good  schools. 

The  voluntary  schools  could  not,  however,  touch  the  local  treasuries. 
Their  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  by  private  subscriptions.  This  is 
the  price  the  religious  bodies  pay  for  the  privilege  of  denominational 
schools. 

Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Dr.  Sharpless  dwells  at  length  on  the  compulsory  education  system 
in  England,  which  I  quote  entire.  All  English  children  are  compelled 
to  attend  school  after  the  age  of  5  years  until  they  have  passed  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  local  by-laws.  This  varies  in  different  parts,  but 
is  usually  the  fifth  or  sixth  standard,  when  the  child  is  on  the  average 
12  or  13  years  old.  If,  however,  the  child  is  a  bright  one  and 
can  pass  this  standard  at  the  age  of  11,  he  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  school  and  placed  at  remunerative  work  on  half  time  for  two 
years.  At  13  all  compulsion  ceases,  unless  by  that  time  the  child  has 
not  passed  the  fourth  standard,  in  which  case  he  must  attend  a  year 
longer.  This  regulation  is  strictly  enforced.  A  parent  whose  child 
does  not  attend  regularly,  and  who  has  no  good  reason  for  absence,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  shillings.  If  the  parents  are  drunken 
and  neglect  their  children  habitually,  or  if  the  children  have  fallen  into 
criminal  habits,  they  may  be  committed  to  an  industrial  school,  where 
they  are  kept  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  educated,  fed  and  in  some 
cases  housed  at  night.  These  schools  amnot  popular.  The  parents  are 
expected  to  pay  two  shillings  a  week,  but  this,  from  such  parents,  is  very 
difficult  to  collect,  and  parent  and  child  are  often  willing  to  promise 
regular  attendance  at  an  ordinary  school  as  a  condition  of  release. 
Often  the  poor  look  on  industrial  schools  as  prisons,  which  indeed 
they  are. 

Truants’  schools  are  of  a  slightly  different  order,  being  intended  for 
children  who  have  thrown  away  parental  control.  These  children  are 
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kept  for  brief  periods  under  stringent  discipline.  They  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  these  schools  until  they  are  14  or  even  16  years  of  age,  but 
are  often  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  day  school  after  a  few  weeks’ 
stay,  on  the  condition  of  regular  attendance  and  good  behavior,  which 
privilege  they  forfeit  if  the  conditions  are  violated. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  evade  these  laws.  The  first  attempt  is  to 
keep  the  children  off  the  school  lists,  and  the  nomadic  character  of  the 
lower  classes  of  London  renders  this  sometimes  difficult  to  detect. 
Children  are  hidden  away  upon  the  approach  of  officers  and  their  exist¬ 
ence  resolutely  denied.  Once  on  the  lists,  the  only  escape  is  feigned 
illness.  Many  and  ingenious  are  the  artifices  employed.  A  child 
found  wading  in  a  pond  gave  bronchitis  as  a  reason  for  non-attendance 
at  school,  while  head  and  other  aches,  violent  under  observation,  but 
suddenly  disappearing,  are  not  infrequent.  The  laws  are  said  to  be 
very  unpopular  with  a  limited  class,  who  can  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  forced  to  educate  their  children  against  their  will,  and  in 
addition  (until  1891)  to  pay  the  school  pence.  The  existence  of  this 
class  is  the  excuse  for  the  compulsory  law,  which  will  probably,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  Prussia,  in  time  extinguish  it. 

More  respectable  are  the  objections  of  those  who,  while  admitting 
the  necessity  of  compulsion,  complain  of  the  sweeping  character  of  the 
laws,  and  the  strictness  of  their  enforcement  in  many  places.  From 
the  age  of  5,  every  child  must  attend  twice  a  day,  five  days  in  the 
week,  through  the  whole  school  year.  Irregular  attendance  as  well  as 
truancy  renders  a  parent  liable  to  fine,  and  school  boards  are  invested 
with  great  powers,  which  they  must  exercise  to  detect  evasions  of 
the  law. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

The  public  school  system  in  this  antipodean  British  colony  might  be 
said  to  have  been  organized  in  1866  by  the  passage  of  the  public 
school  act,  although  for  eighteen  years  previously  there  were  two 
governmental  boards,  to  one  of  which  was  intrusted  the  administration 
of  denominational  education  and  to  the  other  the  undenominational. 
The  act  of  1866  placed  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  state  under 
the  control  of  a  board  appointed  by  the  government,  although  still 
preserving  the  two  distinct  classes  of  schools.  In  1880  state  aid  to 
sectarian  schools  was  abolished  and  the  entire  educational  system  of  the 
colony  was  remodeled.  The  control  of  educational  matters  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  was 
prescribed  that  the  teaching  should  be  strictly  non-sectarian.  It  was 
made  compulsory  upon  parents  to  send  their  children,  between  the 
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ages  of  6  and  14  years,  to  school  for  *at  least  seventy  days  in  each 
half  year,  unless  just  cause  of  exemption  be  shown.  But  although 
education  is  compulsory  it  is  not  altogether  free,  for  parents  are 
required  to  pay  a  weekly  fee  of  threepence  per  child,  but  not  exceeding 
a  shilling  in  all  for  the  children  of  one  family.  In  cases  where  the 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  minister  or  the  local  board  may  remit 
the  fees.  Children  attending  school  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail. 
The  advancement  of  the  colony  in  education  has  been  very  rapid.  In 
1880  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  population  were  unable  to  read;  in 
1890  that  percentage  was  reduced  to  about  twenty-one.  In  1836  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  77,096;  the  number  of  schools,  eighty-five,, 
and  the  number  of  children  enrolled,  3,391.  In  1891  the  population 
was  1,165,300;  number  of  schools,  3,275;  children  enrolled,  252,947. 
In  the  latter  year  there  were  45,018  children  attending  private  schools, 
and  about  eighty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age 
attending  public  and  private  schools. 

Owing  to  the  spareness  of  population  in  nearly  all  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  colony,  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  instruction  act  can  not 
be  strictly  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  children  growing  up 
in  absolute  ignorance  is  by  no  means  great. 

When  the  present  public  instruction  act  came  into  operation  on 
April  30,  1880,  the  council  of  education  ceased  to  exist,  and  handed 
over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  until  then  under  its  control. 
At  that  time  therfe  were  1,220  government  or  subsidized  schools,  with 
an  attendance  of  101,534.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denomi¬ 
national  schools  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrollment  at  state 
schools  has  been  over  thirty-two  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  state  schools  in  each  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance : 


COLONY. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Average 
attendance 
per  school. 

New  South  Wales . 

2,457 

2,237 

639 

4,4*7 

4,750 

1,504 

1,106 

133 

122,528 

140,318 

45,004 

29,801 

2,630 

9,680 

97,058 

50 

Victoria . . 

63 

Queensland . 

70 

South  Australia . 

552 

54 

Western  Australia . 

87 

30 

Tasmania . 

244 

474 

40 

New  Zealand . 

1,255 

3,065 

77 

Total . 

7,471 

15,459 

447,019 

60 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales  provides 
merely  for  imparting  to  children  a  sound  course  in  primary  instruction 
and  the  elements  of  those  sciences  which  form  the  basis  of  higher 
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courses  of  education,  scientific  or  technical.  The  kindergarten  system 
has  been  introduced  fully  into  fiye  of  the  schools  and  partially  into 
thirteen  others,  and  about  3,000  children  are  receiving  this  instruction. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  obtained  from  three  sources,  the  two  train¬ 
ing  colleges,  ex-pupil  teachers  who  do  not  enter  a  training  college,  and 
young  persons,  not  less  than  18  years  old,  who  have  mostly  been 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  colony,  and  who  undergo  a  short 
course  of  training  under  qualified  teachers.  The  teachers  obtain  pro¬ 
motion  only  after  passing  a  series  of  examinations,  which  are  so  framed 

•  _ 

as  to  efficiently  test  their  progress  in  general  capacity.  There  are  ten 
classes  of  male  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  or  departments,  their 
salaries  ranging  from  8640  to  to  82,500  per  annum,  including  residence. 
Unclassified  teachers  in  charge  of  provisional  schools  receive  from  8360 
to  8480.  Assistant  teachers  are  j>aid  at  rates  varying  from  8750  to 
81,250,  and  pupil-teachers  from  8210  to  8360  per  annum.  Female 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools  or  departments  are  paid  from  81,090  to 
81,630  per  annum,  including  value  of  residence.  Assistant  teachers’ 
salaries  vary  from  8570  to  8840,  and  pupil -teachers  receive  from  8120 
to  8240.  Work  mistresses’  salaries  range  from  8450  to  8600  per  annum. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  colony  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  school  boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts,  who  exer¬ 
cise  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools,  but  can  not  interfere  with 
their  internal  management  or  discipline.  The  average  annual  cost  for 
teaching,  per  child,  not  including  the  cost  of  buildings,  in  the  various 
Australian  colonies,  from  the  latest  computations,  was  as  follows: 
Hew  South  Wales,  £4,  14s,  4M;  Victoria,  £5,  3s,  lfd;  Queensland, 
£3,  18s,  2d;  South  Australia,  £3,  2s,  8fd;  Western  Australia,  £4,  0s, 
lOfd;  Tasmania,  £3,  14s,  llfd;  Hew  Zealand,  £3,  15s,  lfd. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  1891  for  primary  education 
was  83,847,825,  of  which  8379,565  represented  school  fees. 

In  1887  savings  banks  were  opened  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  the  colony.  At  the  close  of  1891  there  were 
602  banks  in  operation,  and  the  deposits  for  the  year  amounted  to 
862,270.  The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks  is  to  incul¬ 
cate  practically  the  principles  of  economy. 

The  colony  has  made  provision  for  higher  education  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  high  schools  in  the  metropolis  and  the  principal  centers  of 
population.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  enable  students  to  complete  the  course  of  instruction,  the  basis  of 
which  they  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  university  examinations.  Admission  to  these 
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schools  is  by  examination  only.  There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
which  these  statistics  were  compiled  two  high  schools  for  boys  and  three 
for  girls,  with  a  total  attendance  of  878.  A  system  of  scholarships  and 
bursaries  for  pupils  at  state  schools  has  been  brought  into  operation. 
Twenty  of  each,  ten  for  each  sex,  are  available  for  education  at  state, 
high  or  grammar  schools.  Superior  public  schools  in  which  the  subjects 
taught  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  public 
schools,  such  other  subjects  as  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at 
the  senior  and  junior  public  examinations,  are  also  established.  A 
prominent  feature  of  education  in  this  colony  is  the  technical  college  at 
Ultimo,  which  was  established  about  fourteen  years  ago.  The  course 
of  instruction  comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  chem¬ 
istry,  commercial  economy,  geology  and  mineralogy,  mathematics, 
mechanical  engineering,  pharmacy,  physics,  domestic  economy  and  sani¬ 
tary  engineering.  In  1891  there  were  295  classes,  144  teachers  and 
8,466  pupils.  The  annual  cost  of  the  college  was  $188,005.  In  addition 
to  this  the  sum  of  $18,605  was  contributed  by  the  students  in  the  shape 
of  fees.  The  aboxe  statistics  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan 
of  Sydney,  government  statistician. 

VICTORIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

From  the  British  province  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  the  latest 
report  received  from  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  Hon. 
Alexander  J.  Peacock,  is  that  dated  October  31,  1893.  In  the  province 
there  were  2,131  public  schoqls,  the  attendance  being  249,786.  The 
private  schools  numbered  768,  with  44,721  pupils.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  province  who  did  not  attend  any  school 
was  less  than  3,744.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  elementary  education 
to  the  government  of  the  province  for  the  year  was  $3,720,177.  The 
public  school  teachers  numbered  4,977.  The  compulsory  education 
law  in  Victoria  is  very  rigid,  and  is  relentless^  enforced.  A  liberal 
allowance  is  made  by  the  government  for  free  equipment  of  the 
schools  in  books,  maps,  diagrams,  etc.  Singing  and  military  drill  form 
important  elements  in  the  prescribed  studies.  Kindergarten  schools 
are  now  numerous  in  the  metropolitan  districts.  The  scheme  of  con¬ 
veyance  of  children  to  school  in  the  rural  districts,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  which  pays  sixpence  daily  for  each  child  residing  more 
than  three  miles  from  school  and  threepence  for  those  residing  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  school,  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  This  remote  colony  of  the  British  empire  makes  an  excellent 
showing  in  the  educational  line.  The  public  schools  have  increased  in 
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twenty  years  from  1,049  to  2,100,  the  increase  in  day  schools  during 
the  twenty  years  the  present  education  act  has  been  in  existence  being 
103.3  per  cent.  The  average  attendance  has  increased  106.6  per  cent, 
and  the  total  enrollment  82.6  per  cent. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparison  between  the  year  1872 
(the  last  year  of  the  common  schools  act)  and  the  year  1892  : 


YEAR. 

Number  of 
schools  in 
operation. 

Total 
number 
enrolled 
(gross  en¬ 
rollment). 

Number 
of  distinct 
children 
enrolled 
(net  en¬ 
rollment) 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Percentage  of  Aver¬ 
age  Attendance  to 

Gross 

enrollment 

Net 

enrollment. 

1872 . 

1,048 

135,962 

118,228 

68,436 

50.33 

57.63 

1892 . 

2,131 

248,239 

213,810 

141,382 

56.95 

66.12 

Increase  . 

1,083 

112,277 

95,582 

72,946 

6.62 

8.49 

The  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance,  calculated  on  the  amounts 
expended  upon  teachers’  salaries,  results,  bonuses,  drill,  gymnastics, 
singing  and  dancing,  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  books  and  requisites, 
and  cleaning  and  fuel  was  for  the  year  about  $26.80. 

For  some  years  efforts  have  been  made  with  fair  success  to  afford  a 
measure  of  training  in  the  kindergarten  system  to  many  of  the  young 
teachers  in  the  service  of  the  education  department.  Two  relieving 
teachers  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this  work,  and  give  much  of 
their  time  for  this  purpose,  whiie  a  third  teacher,  specially  employed 
for  the  task,  confines  her  attention  to  kindergarten  instruction  alone. 
These  teachers  visit  schools,  teaching  Frobel’s  system  there,  and  train¬ 
ing  teachers  in  his  method,  besides  occasionally  holding  classes  for 
those  teachers  who  desire  to  acquire  experience  in  the  kindergarten 
art. 

These  classes  have  been  well  attended,  and-sSome  hundreds  of  teach¬ 
ers  have  derived  benefit  from  them,  several  scores  of  teachers  being 
taught  each  year. 

It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  the  object  of  such  instruction  is  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  and  constructive  powers  of  very  young 
children,  and  to  give  a  keen  interest  to  their  studies.  The  depart¬ 
mental  program  of  instruction  includes  this  subject  where  practicable; 
and  it  has  now  been  widely  tried  there,  and  found  to  have  the  happiest 
results  in  brightening  the  intellect  of  little  children,  in  making  their 
fingers  dexterous,  and  in  quickening  their  interest  in  school  life, 
thereby  tending  not  merely  to  shorten  the  school  course,  but  also  to 
make  of  it  a  happier  and  more  profitable  time. 
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Until  1891  the  technical  schools  of  Victoria  received  each  as  state 
aid  a  lump  sum  supposed  to  bear  some  fair  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  institution  and  the  number  of  its  pupils;  but  it  was  obvious  that  a 
more  exact  system  was  needed  —  a  system  which  should  make  state  aid 
depend  more  closehr  on  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 
The,  new  system  has  accordingly  been  established,  under  which  state 
grants  are  restricted  to  certain  specified  subjects,  which  have  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  industrial  arts  and  to  the  success  with  which  they  are 
taught.  The  new  system  has  not  been  long  enough  tried  to  enable  one 
to  speak  of  its  working  ;  but,  as  under  it  very  liberal  sums  may  be 
earned  for  excellence  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  handicrafts,  there  is 
reason  to  prophesy  a  future  success.  Though  the  sudden  excision  from 
state  aid  of  many  subjects  that  did  not  closely  bear  upon  industrial 
development  necessarily  diminished  the  incomes  of  most  technical 
schools,  while  the  prevailing  depression  khas  caused  further  financial 
difficulty,  yet  little  doubt  exists  that  these  schools  will  soon  adapt 
themselves  to  their  altered  circumstances,  and  will  then  be  entirely 
successful.  Great  care  is  required  in  their  treatment  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  foster  the  special  subjects  which  should  be  a  matter  of 
national  concern,  while  taking  c&re  not  to  check  private  enterprise. 
These  schools  have  their  trade  branches,  where  a  lad  may  intelligently 
and  quietly  learn  the  principles  of  his  trade  without  long  years  of 
apprenticeship.  The  numerous  students  in  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
such  subjects  prove  how  these  courses  are  appreciated.  There  are  now 
in  all  twenty-four  state-aided  technical  schools,  including  as  such 
schools  of  mines,  technical  colleges  and  art  schools.  Of  art  schools 
only  there  are  eight,  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  These  schools 
were  attended  in  1891  by  a  total  number  of  students  returned  at  7,436; 
but  this  includes  students  who  attended  classes  in  subjects  which  are 
not  now  recognized  by  the  state.  The  total  grant  in  1892  made  to 
technical  schools  was  $129,017,  of  which  amount  $34,550  was  for 
building  and  furniture. 

BELGIUM. 

Brief  Extracts  from  the  Last  Triennial  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. 

Triennial  reports  are  made  to  the  legislature  in  Belgium  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction.  The  report  for  the 
past  three  years  is  not  yet  prepared,  and  the  latest  statistics  and 
general  information  on  the  subject  of  education  in  that  country  covers 
a  period  not  later  than  1890.  M.  de  Borlet,  the  present  minister,  has 
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courteously  transmitted  the  last  report  of  his  department,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  made: 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  over  primary  instruction  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Institutions  for  normal  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  primary  schools,  kindergarten  schools,  schools  for  pupils  of  more 
advanced  years,  inspection  of  normal  and  primary  schools,  examining 
boards  for  conferring  diplomas  relating  to  normal  primary  studies, 
uniform  primary  instruction,  money  appropriations,  reports  on  the 
condition  of  primary  instruction,  teachers’  conventions,  communal 
libraries  and  civic  decorations  relating  to  the  service. 

On  January  1,  1891,  there  were  thirteen  institutions  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  normal  primary  instruction,  seven  for  male 
teachers  and  six  for  females.  The  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  the 
course  in  these  schools  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  only  two 
candidates  failed  to  pass  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  their  studies 
during  the  triennial  period -comprised  in  the  report.  Eleven  training 
schools  were  attached  to  the  normal  schools  in  question. 

The  remarks  on  the  normal  schools  contain  some  very  interesting 
points.  The  inspector  says:  “Everywhere  one  is  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  the  worth  of  a  teacher  depends  more  upon  moral  qualities 
than  upon  the  gifts  of  the  mind.  That  is  the  reason  that  one  feels 
that  the  heart  is  a  no  less  necessary  study  than  the  mind  in  the  work 
of  development.  Discipline  should  be  based  upon  the  conscience,  with 
reason  and  affection  as  powerful  auxiliaries,  so  that  voluntary  obedi¬ 
ence,  free  assent,  may  be  obtained.  Efforts  directed  according  to  this 
principle  are  generally  crowned  with  success,  as  not  only  are  the 
asperities  of  character  effaced  or  diminished,  but  urbanity  of  manner 
is  acquired.” 

In  most  of  the  normal  schools  the  pupils  publish  a  class  journal  in 
which  they  set  down  the  different  subjects  of  their  studies  and  the 
duties  undertaken  by  them.  This  newspaper  is  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  studies,  and  is  recognized  as  a  most  valuable  guide 
and  aid  to  education,  being  a  sort  of  comprehensive  picture  of  each 
course. 

At  the  time  when  the  triennial  report  was  submitted  there  were 
3,997  primary  schools  in  Belgium,  comprising  8,307  classes  and  485,548 
pupils.  There  were  1,114  kindergarten  schools,  with  1,952  women 
teachers  and  113,172  pupils.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  no  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  schools  until  they 
are  3  years  old.  The  fundamental  principles  of  primary  education  in 
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Belgium,  as  set  down  in  the  report  of  the  minister,  are  the  following: 
“  Establish  and  maintain  a  fruitful  union  between  education  and 
instruction,  in  making  school  discipline  and  exercises  turn  to  improve 
the  pupil’s  moral  faculties;  to  present  the  ideas  of  knowledge  in  such 
a  manner  that  instead  of  acquiring  them  by  a  species  of  mental 
torture  the  pupil  may  do  so  by  action,  voluntary  co-operation;  to 
imprint  upon  studies  the  stamp  of  real  practical  utility,  without  failing 
for  a  moment  to  make  them  serve  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  without  neglecting  to  combine  them  wisely  with 
physical  and  hygienic  exercises;  in  a  word,  to  foster  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  the  life  of  intellect  and  heart,  by  harmonizing  it  with  the 
realities  of  existence.” 

Manual  training  receives  especial  consideration  in  the  normal  schools 
and  occupies  no  small  part  in  the  primary  course.  It  is  made  as 
practical  and  adaptable  as  possible. 

The  entire  amount  expended  in  Belgium  for  primary  instruction  in 
1890  was  $5,779,735.  During  the  three  years  covered  by  the  report 
the  government  expended  $1,235,451  on  the  school  buildings  of  the 
primary  classes.  The  expenses  of  administration  were  $357,040.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  the  teachers  of  communal  primary  schools  was  a 
little  over  $300  per  year.  The  government  paid  $163,758  during  the 
triennial  period  in  question  to  graduate  teachers  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  attending  the  courses  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  kindergarten  schools  cost  the  state  for  the  three  years 
$1,250,227. 

The  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  primary  schools  during  the 
three  years  was  $16,787,672.  Besides  this  liberal  sum  the  communes, 
provinces  and  general  government  paid  to  the  reserve  fund  for  teachers’ 
salaries  in  communal  primary  schools  $592,327.  The  average  salary  of 
an  inspector  of  primary  schools  was  $1,223. 

According  to  the  report  the  lot  of  teachers  of  kindergarten  schools  is 
not  a  happy  one.  The  communes  exhibit  towards  them  excessive 
parsimony,  not  unlike  the  attitude  of  some  country  trustees  towards 
teachers  in  our  State.  The  compensation  paid  them  is  very  small. 

A  special  feature  of  the  report  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  study  ' 
of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools.  The  object,  character  and  method 
of  primary  agricultural  instruction  are  described  as  follows:  To  inspire 
pupils  with  a  love  of  field  life;  to  give  useful  hints  directly  applicable 
to  the  improvement  of  land  and  the  management  of  cattle  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood;  to  prepare  them  to  study  with  profit  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  agricultural  courses  established  by  the  government  for 
the  benefit  of  grown-up  pupils;  thus  to  constitute  in  a  measure  and 
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form  intelligent  workers  able  and  willing  to  substitute  the  experience 
and  use  of  reasoning  culture  for  mere  routine. 

Such  is  the  aim  of  instruction  in  national  agriculture  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Belgium.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  of  progress  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  teachers  should  choose,  in  the  vast  domain  of  agri¬ 
culture,  a  certain  number  of  subjects  of  debate,  dictation  and  explana¬ 
tory  lectures.  A  regular  course  of  instruction,  exercises,  progressive 
work,  at  least  twice  a  week  is  indispensable.  The  application  of  the 
following  rules  is  insisted  upon:  The  lessons  must  be  based  on  positive 
principles  of  natural  science;  they  must  be  intuitive  in  their  applica¬ 
tion;  they  must  rest  to  a  great  extent  on  experience  and  practical 
work;  they  should  be  given  in  three  degrees  of  classes  according  to  a 
fixed  program  and  in  well  defined  and  harmonious  courses;  the  most 
important  points  of  study  should  be  occasionally  reviewed  in  the 
school  exercises  as  well  as  by  visits  to  farms  and  walks  in  the  country. 
These  rules  come  from  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  agriculture 
is  a  science  of  facts. 

The  instructions  of  the  government  in  regard  t<5  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  rural  schools  require  that  they  should  have  each  a 
garden  of  at  least  ten  rods  square,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  school- 
house.  This  garden  must  present  an  ensemble  of  cultivation  answer¬ 
ing  all  conditions  of  good  elementary  instruction.  It  is  necessary  first 
to  establish  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  a  small  collection  of  grafts  of 
various  kinds,  which  may  be  developed  into  a  fine  orchard  of  every 
available  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  communes  should  furnish  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  such  an  orchard.  A  vegetable  garden  is  next 
recommended,  with  a  small  space  reserved  .for  cereals.  The  pupils 
should  also  be  taught  how  to  cultivate  plants  in  flower  pots.  Poisonous 
plants  should  also  receive  careful  study,  so  that  the  pupils  should  be 
made  familiar  with  their  properties  and  know  how  to  guard  against 
them  in  the  future. 

The  greater  number  of  lessons  on  agriculture  should  be  given  in  the 
school  garden.  In  visiting  a  farm  the  teacher  is  expected  to  give 
instruction  there  on  the  various  soils,  drainage,  digging,  labor,  manur¬ 
ing,  the  development  of  agricultural  plants,  and  the  signs  of  hay  time 
and  harvest  time.  Collections,  all  prepared,  of  the  products  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral,  form  a  museum  in  each 
school  and  are  of  great  service  in  instructing  the  children.  The 
children  help  largely  in  accumulating  materials  for  such  museum. 

The  first  steps  in  agricultural  instruction  are  on  trees,  plants  and 
work  in  the  garden,  and  on  animals  used  for  work  by  farmers,  and  on 
fowl  which  are  found  on  every  farm.  In  these  primary  studies  habits 
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of  close  observation  are  particularly  inculcated.  In  the  secondary 
studies  tbe  field  of  study  becomes  broader.  The  organism  of  plants  is 
taught  in  detail,  and  the  children  are  given  practical  lessons  in  grafting, 
planting  and  unplanting.  They  are  also  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  different  insects  destructive  to  plants.  The  next  step  in 
instruction  is  on  ideas  relating  to  soil,  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  seeds, 
choice  of  grain,  top  dressing  and  general  arboriculture  and  horticulture. 
F emale  pupils  are  particularly  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  the  vege¬ 
table  garden. 

The  kindergarten  system  in  Belgium  is  very  complete  and  practical. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  range  from  3  to  6  years. 
Physical  and  gymnastic  exercises,  appropriate  to  children  of  such  tender 
age  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  kindergarten  program.  The 
mental  exercises  consist  of  familiar  talks  on  familiar  subjects  of  various 
kinds.  The  folding  and  cutting  of  paper  in  various  geometrical  shapes 
is  recommended  as  an  excellent  occupation  for  those  children.  The 
simplest  elements  of  spelling,  reading  and  writing  are  taught  when  the 
pupil  is  in  the  kindergarten  for  some  time. 

HOLLAND. 

The  most  recent  report  on  public  education  in  Holland  received  at 
this  department  is  that  of  1893,  covering  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  There  were  2,976  public  schools  teaching  the  elemen¬ 
tary  branches  and  1,316  private  schools,  self-supporting  or  subsidized 
by  the  government  and  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  number  of 
children  in  the  eleven  provinces  between  6  and  12  years  of  age 
was  609,065,  of  whom  546,739  attended  primary  schools.  There  were 
3,752  male  principals  and  8,155  male  under  teachers,  and  507  female 
principals  and  3,987  female  under  teachers  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  and  provinces  for  the  maintenance 
of  primary  schools  for  the  year  were  as  follows:  Teachers,  81,760,423; 
rent  of  school  localities,  $29,429;  new  school  lands,  $364,687;  main¬ 
tenance,  $101,065;  school  supplies,  $145,282;  fuel  and  lighting,  $99,007; 
local  supervision,  $3,538  ;  competitive  examinations  for  principals 
of  the  public  schools,  $1,633;  subsidies  to  private  schools,  $9,283; 
instruction  of  teachers,  $32,714;  payments  to  other  communes,  $11,259; 
inspection,  $7,153.  The  total  cost,  including  other  expenses  not  here 
enumerated,  for  the  primary  schools,  was  $2,591,087.  The  total  income 
from  school  moneys,  subsidies,  etc.,  was  $1,041,128.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  and  receipts  was  made  up  by  the  local  committees. 
There  were  130  public  kindergartens  and  863  private  kindergartens, 
with  2,664  teachers  and  102,608  children.  The  report  is  by  His 
Excellency  de  Herr  Tak  Yan  Poortvliet,  minister  of  the  interior. 
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ITALY. 

The  latest  reports  on  the  condition  of  education  in  Italy  give  very 
interesting  information  and  statistics.  In  the  .various  elementary 
schools,  public,  private,  evening  and  Sunday,  and  in  the  kindergartens 
there  were  nearly  three  million  pupils,  a  striking  proof  of  the  care  of  the 
Italian  government  for  education.  There  were  2,296  kindergartens 
with  278,204  pupils,  48,198  public  elementary  day  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  2,188,980,  8,196  private  elementary  day  schools  with 
184,833  pupils,  5,265  evening  elementary  schools  with  196,846  pupils, 
3,574  Sunday  elementary  schools  with  an  attendance  of  100,002,  and 
141  normal  schools  with  15,184  pupils.  The  proportion  of  the  means 
of  elementary  education  to  the  population  wras  as  follows  :  Seven 
kindergartens  with  899  pupils,  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  ;  and  fifty- 
six  public  schools  wuth  7,073  pupils  to  the  same,  twenty-six  private 
schools  with  597  pupils  to  the  same,  seventeen  evening  schools  with 
636  pupils  to  the  same,  twelve  Sunday  schools  with  323  pupils  to  the 
same,  and  0.46  normal  schools  with  forty-nine  pupils  to  the  same. 

The  evening  and  Sunday  schools  are  designed  to  develop  and  com¬ 
plete  the  elementary  instruction  of  children  who  have  attended  the  day 
schools,  as  well  as  to  give  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  to  adults 
who  had  never  attended  school.  The  law  prescribes  that  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  must  attend  the  Sunday  schools  during  vacation 
time,  and  when  the  obligatory  course  is  completed  at  the  regular  day 
schools  they  must  spend  at  least  one  year  at  the  evening  schools. 

The  normal  schools  are  divided  as  follows  :  State,  provincial, 
communal,  endowed  and  private.  They  are  141  in  number,  with  15,184 
pupils,  1,908  males  and  13,276  females. 

schools  falls  mainly  on 
the  communes,  which  must  provide  teachers’  salaries,  school  supplies, 
and  a  gymnasium  for  each  school.  The  laws  prescribe  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  in  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  ordi- 

* 

nary  expenses  of  the  schools  cost  the  communes  in  one  year  $11,553,764. 
The  state  furnished  for  the  year,  $1,122,586  ;  for  the  support  of  the 
public  elementary  schools,  $379,338;  and  for  special  elementary  schools, 
$206,037.  At  the  close  of  the  year  comprised  in  the  report  there  were 
49,366  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  public  and  private.  The  compulsory 
education  law  in  Italy  is  very  strict,  and  has  so  far  resulted  in 
advancing  the  number  and  value  of  the  schools  and  the  good  of 
the  nation. 


The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
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Officers  of  the  Council. 

James  Godwin,  New  York,  president;  M.  J.  Michael,  Rome,  vice- 
president;  Emmet  Belknap,  Lockport,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  club- 
room  of  the  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  19  and  20  1893. 

i 

Members  Present. 

The  following  members  of  the  council  were  present:  Edwin  E. 
Ashley,  Troy;  J.  W.  Babcock,  Dunkirk;  E.  J.  Beardsley,  Elmiia; 
.Emmet  Belknap,  Lockport;  George  E.  Bullis,  Oswego;  A.  B.  Blodgett, 
Syracuse;  Chas.  W.  Cole,  Albany;  C.  B.  Coon,  Cortland;  F.  J. 
Diamond,  Tonawanda;  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo;  James  A.  Estee, 
Gloversville;  E.  S.  Harris,  Catskill;  James  Godwin,  New  York; 
George  Griffith,  Utica;  E.  W.  Griffith,  Norwich;  C.  E.  Gorton, 
Yonkers;  J.  Irving  Gorton,  Sing  Sing;  P.  M.  Hull,  Waverly;  L.  R. 
Hunt,  Corning;  W.  D.  Manro,  Rome;  Clinton  S.  Marsh,  North  Tona¬ 
wanda;  R.  V.  Iv.  Montfort,  Newburgh;  Milton  Noyes,  Rochester; 
William  R.  Prentice,  Hornellsville;  F.  S.  Porter,  Seneca  Falls;  James 
G.  Riggs,  Plattsburgh;  R.  R.  Rogers,  Jamestown;  George  F.  Sawyer, 
Lansingburgh ;  M.  W.  Scott,  Binghamton;  William  H.  Truesdale, 
Geneva;  Henry  L.  Taylor,  Canandaigua;  Barney  Whitney,  Ogdens- 
burg;  Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Albany;  President  Wm.  J.  Milne,  State  Normal  College,  Albany; 
Principal  Thos.  B.  S to  well,  Potsdam. 
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-  The  sessions  of  the  council  were  also  visited  by  members  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Elmira  and  by  prominent  citizens  and  teachers 

of  that  citv. 

•/ 

The  Program. 

The  program  called  for  consideration  of  the  following  at  this 
meeting: 

I.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees:  Columbian  Exposition,  School 
Statistics,  Legislation,  State  Educational  Congress,  Free  Kindergartens, 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 

II.  General  Subjects  for  Discussion:  The  Relation  of  Free  Text¬ 
books  to  the  Public  School  System;  Educational  Exhibits  —  their 
influence  and  their  value;  Instruction  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  as 
prescribed  by  the  State  law  —  in  what  manner  and  by  what  means  is 
it  best  given  ?  Our  Courses  of  Study  —  are  they  overcrowded  ? 
Kindergartens,  as  they  exist  in  our  own  school  systems;  The  Kinder¬ 
garten —  its  correlation  with  the  primary  school;  English  in  the 
Lower  Grades  —  what  should  be  taught,  and  how  ?  Village  Superin¬ 
tendents —  what  their  duties  are,  and  how  best  performed;  Oral 
Teaching  —  in  what  studies  and  to  what  extent  is  it  practicable  ? 
Manual  Training  —  what  has  been  done,  how  it  has  been  done,  and 
what  the  effect  has  been;  The  Practical  in  Elementary  Education  — 
its  limits  and  its  possibilities. 

The  opening  session  of  the  council  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  eighteenth. 

President  Godwin,  in  calling  the  council  to  order,  welcomed  the 
members  present  and  urged  all  to  participate  heartily  in  the  discussions 
and  deliberations  of  the  meeting.  He  also  feelingly  referred  to  the 
removal  by  death  during  the  year  past  of  two  loved  and  venerable 
members  of  the  council,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  necrology. 

The  order  of  business  for  this  evening  session  was  that  of  listening 
to  reports  from  the  several  standing  committees. 

President  Godwin  reported  for  the  committee  on  Columbian  exjmsi- 
tion. 

He  said  that  no  action  by  the  committee  became  necessary,  but  that 
the  views  of  the  council  as  expressed  at  the  last  meeting  were  adopted 
substantially  as  the  basis  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit.  The  report  was  ordered  accepted  and  the  committee 
wras  discharged. 
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Superintendent  Blodgett,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  school 
statistics,  reported.  He  said  that  there  had  been  no  work  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  year.  The  committee  was  discharged. 

Superintendent  Cole  presented  the  following  as  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  legislation: 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1893. 

To  the  Council  of  School  Superintendents: 

Your  committee  on  legislation,  to  which  was  referred  all  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  recommended  by  you  at  your  last  meeting,  respect¬ 
fully  reports  that  due  effort  was  made  during  the  last  winter  to  obtain 
favorable  action  thereon.  Your  representatives  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  public  education  of  the  Assembly  and  advocated  the 
passage  of  a  compulsory  law,  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  teachers’ 
training  classes  for  cities  and  villages  and  a  law  permitting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  kindergartens.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
education  informed  us  that  his  committee  had  unanimously  agreed  to 
report  favorably  upon  the  compulsory  law,  but,  owing  to  complications 
which  afterwards  arose,  the  report  was  never  made.  The  training 
school  bill  was  reported  favorably,  passing  the  House,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  was  thereby  referred  to  a  committee,  but  never  emerged 
from  the  committee  room.  The  only  thing  that  was  saved  from  the 
general  wreck  was  the  law  permitting  the  establishment  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  cities  and  villages.  Your  committee  congratulates  the 
council  that  even  this  much  was  accomplished. 

Your  committee  also  desires  to  record  that  in  all  its  efforts  to  obtain 
the  desired  legislation,  the  State  Superintendent  and  all  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gave  earnest  and  able  assistance, 
and  that  without  this  assistance  the  bill  which  was  passed  would  prob¬ 
ably  also  have  failed.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  accustomed  as 
we  all  have  become  to  delay  and  discomfiture  in  our  attempts  to  secure 
remedial  legislation,  we  none  of  us  feel  at  all  discouraged,  but  on  the 
contrary  as  much  determined  as  ever  to  continue  the  fight  with  the 
belief  that  success  will  follow  persistent  efforts. 

The' subject  of  the  formation  of  an  educational  commission  to  act  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  State  Department,  which  was  presented  to  the 
council  by  Superintendent  Crooker  last  year,  was  also  referred  to  this 
committee.  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Superintendent 
and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  was  never  reported  upon.  The 
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proposal  to  change  the  school  age  was  also  among  the  matters  which 
your  committee  was  to  consider,  but  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  State 
Department,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  allow  this  matter  to  go  over  for 
further  consideration. 

CIIAS.  W.  COLE. 
CHARLES  E.  GORTON. 

A.  B.  BLODGETT. 

JAS.  GODWIN. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  committee  was 
continued. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Whitney  the  above  committee  was 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  two  additional  members  from  the  list 
of  village  superintendents. 

The  president  named  as  such  additional  members  Sherman  Williams, 
of  Glens  Falls,  and  E.  W.  Griffith,  of  Norwich. 

Superintendent  Cole  announced  that  the  commissioners  of  statutory 
revision  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  invited  suggestions  as  to  any 
points  in  the  General  School  Law  that  may.  seem  to  any  as  needing 
amendment,  and,  on  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Hesolved,  That  tie  n  embers  of  the  council  who  wish  to  suggest 
amendments  to  the  General  School  Law  of  the  State  be  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  send  such  proposed  amendments  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  legislation. 

In  the  absence  of  Superintendent  Williams,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  kindergartens,  the  following  report  was  read  bv  Superintendent 
Beardsley : 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  October  5,  189;>. 

To  the  Council  of  School  Superintendents: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
undersigned  and  Superintendent  M.  W.  Scott,  of  Binghamton,  and 
Superintendent  William  II.  Truesdale,  of  Geneva,  were  appointed  to 
secure  needed  legislation  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  free  kin¬ 
dergarten  schools  in  cr  ies  and  villages.  It  was  found  that  many  of 
the  cities  already  had  power  to  establish  such  schools,  but  that  some 
had  not  and  that  none  of  the  villages  had.  A  bill  was  prepared  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  village  might  establish 
one  or  more  free  kindergarten  schools,  and  that  money  for  the  suppoit 
of  such  schools  should  be  raised  in  like  manner  as  other  school  moneys. 
No  doubt  you  have  all  seen  the  full  te.vt  of  the  bill. 
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For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  though  no  bill  could  be  prepared  that 
would  pass.  As  I  presume  is  always  the  case  in  securing  any  legisla¬ 
tion,  there  were  many  annoyances  and  delays.  So  far  as  any  work  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  is  concerned,  the  credit  of  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill  belongs  almost  wholly  to  Superintendent  Scott,  and  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  that  fact  before  the  council.  Not  being  able  to 
meet  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  I  submit  this,  leaving 
them  to  add  whatever  in  their  judgment  is  called  for. 

Very  respectfully  Submitted. 

S  HERMAN  WILLIAMS, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

It  was  moved  to  approve  the  report  and  discharge  the  committee. 

Superintendent  J.  I.  Gorton  moved  to  amend  the  motion  as  follows: 
That  the  committee  be  continued  with  respect  to  the  school  age  for 
kindergartens,  and  the  apportionment  of  State  funds  to  kindergartens 
for  attendance  of  those  of  kindergarten  age. 

On  motion  the  matter  was  laid  upon  the  table  until  after  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  kindergarten  subjects  announced  in  the  program. 

Superintendent  Cole  reported  that  during  the  year  past  little  had 
been  done  by  the  committee  with  reference  to  securing  a  better  or 
more  efficient  law  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  this  matter  having 
been  with  others  referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation. 

On  motion  the  committee  was  discharged. 

Superintendent  Cole  presented  a  recommendation  from  Chairman 
Maxwell,  of  the  committee  on  professional  training  of  teachers,  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  original  bill  advo¬ 
cated  bv  the  council.  This  recommendation  was  referred  to  the 

•/ 

committee  on  legislation. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  concluded,  Superintendent 
Montfort  asked  how  the  new  law  concerning  vaccination  is  being 
observed.  Responses  showed  that  it  is  generally  observed. 

A  general  invitation  to  visit  any  of  the  schools  in  the  city  was  given 
by  Superintendent  Beardsley  to  the  council.  This  invitation  was 
accepted,  as  was  also  one  from  Principal  Lovell,  of  the  academy, 
inviting  members  to  visit  that  institution. 

An  invitation  from  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory  to 
visit  that  institution  was  accepted  for  Friday  afternoon.  The  offer  of 
Superintendent  Beardsley  to  have  an  exercise  by  the  school  pupils 
under  an  instructor  in  vocal  music  before  the  council  was  cordially 
accepted. 
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An  invitation  from  T.  C.  Northcott  to  the  council  to  visit  him  at  his 
office  was  accepted. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

N 

The  council  resumed  its  session  at  9.45  a.  m. 

In  addition  to  those  present  last  evening  were  the  Hon.  James  F. 
Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Superintendents 
M.  W.  Scott,  Binghamton;  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo;  N.  L.  Ben- 
liam,  Niagara  Falls;  George  F.  Sawyer,  Lansingburgh;  Fox  Holden, 
Olean;  Clinton  S.  Marsh,  North  Tonawanda;  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Corning; 
James  A.  Estee,  Gloversville;  Henry  L.  Taylor,  Canandaigua;  Presi¬ 
dent  William  J.  Milne,  LL.  D.,  Albany  Normal  College;  Principal  T. 
B.  Stowell,  Ph.  D.,  Potsdam  Normal  School;  O.  P.  Conant,  New  York; 
Charles  J.  Webster,  New  York;  William  W.  Tapley,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  F.  J.  Diamond,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  M.  W.  Scott,  a  committee  of  three  on 
necrology  was  appointed  by  President  Godwin,  who  named  as  such 
committee  Superintendents  Scott,  Blodgett  and  George  Griffith. 

The  council  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics  upon  dis¬ 
cussion  according  to  their  order  on  the  program. 

The  Relation  of  Free  Text-books  to  the  Public  School  System. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  free  text-books  to  the  public  school 
system  was  taken  up,  Superintendent  Montfort,  of  Newburgh,  being 
the  first  speaker.  The  subject  proved  of  great  interest,  and  was  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  President  Godwin  and  nearly  all  present.  Superin¬ 
tendents  Montfort,  Gorton  and  Emerson  referred  to  the  hygienic 
question  of  possibility  of  contagion  from  free  school  books.  The 
experience  of  superintendents  was  unanimous  that  proper  protection 
against  contagion  required  careful  and  systematic  attention  from 
school  officers  and  teachers,  but  that  in  reality  there  is  even  less  danger 
of  contagion  from  free  text-books  than  from  books  personally  owned, 
because  the  use  of  books  owned  by  the  school  authorities  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  while  that  of  individually  owned  books  can  not. 

Personally  owned  books  are  continuall}"  sold  and  at  second-hand,  the 
use  of  which  can  not  be  determined  or  controlled.  The  following  cities 
and  villages  were  found  to  have  the  free  text-book  system  in  use,  in 
whole  or  in  part  :  Auburn,  Binghamton,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Ithaca, 
Jamestown,  Middletown,  Mt.  Vernon,  Newburgh,  New  York,  Niagara 
Falls,  Yonkers,  Syracuse,  Flushing,  Lansingburgh,  New  Rochelle, 
North  Tonawanda,  Tonawanda,  Saratoga  Springs,  Whitehall. 
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As  one  result  of  the  use  of  free  text-books,  school  enrollments  have 
greatly  increased;  and  there  is  great  economy  of  time  and  instruction 
secured,  which  is  in  many  cases  lost  by  failure  of  parents  to  promptly 
provide  necessary  books. 

The  sentiment  of  individual  members  of  the  council  was  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  free  text-books  in  public  schools,  at  least  up 
to  the  high  schools,  with  liberal  provision  for  assistance  in  the  high 
schools  to  such  as  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  all  necessary  books. 

President  William  J.  Milne  spoke  briefly  of  the  effects  as  observed 
by  him,  of  books  furnished  free,  by  the  State,  to  pupils  in  the  State 
normal  schools. 

Dr.  Milne’s  opinion  was  that  the  results  noticed  were  unfavorable, 
and  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  abolish  the  free  distribution  of  text¬ 
books  to  normal  pupils. 

Superintendents  Estee  and  Belknap  gave  a  qualified  approval  to  the 
free  text -book  system,  but  maintained  that  where  local  conditions  were 
such  as  to  enable  parents  to  provide  text-books  with  reasonable  prompt¬ 
ness,  there  may  be  compensating  advantages  in  personal  ownership  of 

books. 

Superintendent  Gorton  referred  to  the  fact  that  though  arguments 
have  been  and  still  are  made  in  favor  of  personal  ownership  of  text¬ 
books,  the  introduction  of  free  text-books  is  rapidly  going  on;  that 
whether  best  or  not,  it  is  still  bound  to  take  place  ;  that  books  supplied 
to  pupils  should  be  as  nearly  free  for  home  use  as  possible.  The 
annual  cost  per  pupil  must  vary  greatly  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
books  supplied  and  the  modes  of  purchase  and  care  of  books. 

Educational  Exhibits  —  Their  Influence  and  Their  Value. 

“  Educational  Exhibits  —  Their  Influence  and  Their  Value  ”  was  the 
next  topic  of  discussion. 

Superintendent  Blodgett  referred  briefly  to  the  educational  exhibits 
at  the  Columbian  exposition  as  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  composite  State  exhibit,  but  not  an  exhibit  from  which  the 
school  work  of  any  individual  city  could  be  learned.  He  said  that 
while  exhibits  have  a  stimulating  tendencv  in  certain  directions,  they 
are  apt  to  have  a  depressing  tendency  in  other  directions,  and  the  whole 
question  would  depend  upon  its  character  and  whether  the  work  done 
was  such  as  to  develop  pupils  and  teachers  along  the  right  lines  of 
thought  and  action. 

Dr.  Milne  briefly  referred  to  the  world’s  fair  educational  exhibit,  and 
of  expressions  given  him  by  persons  coining  from  Europe  with  special 
interest  in  the  educational  exhibit;  and  of  their  testimony  that  from 
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the  exhibit  ideas  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  methods 
of  recording  it,  but  that  it  gives  little  insight  into  the  actual  school 
life  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  their  contact  and  intercourse  with  each 
other;  that  such  information  can  be  obtained  chiefly  by  actual 
school  visitation,  and  that  the  expression  of  several  European 
teachers  as  to  things  seen  in  their  personal  visits  to  schools 
was  eulogistic  of  the  spirit,  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  American  teachers 
to  such  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  say  that  the  Columbian  educational 
exhibit  does  not  adequately  represent  the  merits  and  defects  of  our 
educational  systems.  Dr.  Milne’s  expression  was  also  to  the  effect 
that  under  proper  conditions  and  restrictions  school  exhibits  are  a 
healthful  stimulus  in  school  work. 

Superintendent  Taylor  related  the  plan  of  annual  school  exhibits 
purMied  in  Canandaigua,  and  asked  suggestions  as  to  the  character  and 
.manner  of  collecting  the  material  for  school  exhibits.  Superintendent 
Marsh  spoke  of  the  plan  of  annual  school  exhibits  at  North  Tonawanda 
and  expressed  agreement  with  the  views  stated  by  Superintendent 
Blodgett. 

State  Superintendent  Crooker  expressed  belief  in  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  as  stimulative  and  of  interest  to  parents,  teachers  and 
pupils;  a  means  of  comparing  the  results  of  different  schools  and 
methods,  elevating  and  refining  in  character  and  an  inducement  to 
teachers  and  pupils  to  excellence  in  work. 

The  following,  offered  b}T  Superintendent  Montfort,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  council  of  superin¬ 
tendents  that  the  public  school  exhibit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  now 
on  exhibition  at  Chicago,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  used  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
permanent  State  exhibit  of  public  school  work. 

On  motion  the  council  adjourned  until  2.30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Instruction  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  as  Prescribed  by  the 

State  Law  —  In  What  Manner  and  by  What  Means  is  it 

Best  Given. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  a  majority  of 
those  present  speaking  briefly  on  some  points.  (The  secretary  was 
unable  to  transcribe  accurately  or  satisfactorily  the  remarks  of  all 
participating  in  this  and  the  two  following  discussions  of  this  session, 
and  nothing  but  a  bare  resume  of  prominent  points  is  attempted.) 
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The  impracticabilities  of  an  absolute  compliance  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  were  sh  ,wn  by  Dr.  Milne  and  others,  who  at  the  same  time 
explained  how  by  conversational  exercises,  illustrations,  etc.,  the  spirit 
of  the  lawT  can  be  complied  with  in  the  instruction  of  younger  children. 
The  study  of  physiology,  and  consequently  that  of  advanced  hygiene, 
should  be  deferred  until  pupils  have  reached  high  school  age. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  unscientific,  careless  and 
extravagant  exposition  of  some  of  the  facts  of  physiology  in  the  text¬ 
books  in  current  use,  and  it  was  held  by  some  that  it  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less  to  teach  them  or  have  them  learned  by  young  persons  because 
untrue. 

Dr.  Stowell  recommended  the  study  of  the  facts  of  physiological 
action  from  live  cats  and  other  animals  rendered  insensible  by  chloro¬ 
form,  their  external  tissues  being  sufficiently  removed  to  show  clearly 
the  physiological  acts  of  circulation,  respiration,  etc. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  council  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  an  earnest  endeavor  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  as  simply  and  effectively  as  possible  ;  that  practical 
hygiene  should  be  the  basis  of  most  of  the  instruction,  and  only  so  much 
of  related  physiology  taught  in  the  grades  as  is  necessary  and  practical 
to  make  the  instruction  in  hygiene  intelligent  and  salutary. 

Superintendent  Godwin  and  others  cited  instances  showing  the  valu¬ 
able  helpful  effects  of  such  simple  instruction,  when  enforced  by  the 
proper  observance  of  hygienic  requirements  in  cleanliness  of  person, 
etc.,  in  the  daily  associations  of  the  school. 

Our  Courses  of  Study  —  Are  They  Overcrowded? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  was  opened  by  Superintendent 
Emerson,  of  Buffalo.  He  thought  that  an  answer  to  this  question 
could  hardly  be  safely  given  in  general  ;  that  as  the  organization  and 
work  of  schools  in  different  places  differs  so  widely  and  is  pursued 
along  lines  so  divergent,  that  each  locality  should  by  a  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  own  work  and  conditions  make  answer  to  itself. 

Superintendent  Whitney  observed  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  doubt  expressed,  or  the  assertion  frequently  made,  that  the  schools 
of  to-day  do  not  produce  as  good  results  as  formerly.  We  forget  that 
in  these  comparisons  the  poorest  of  the  present  is  always  set  over  against 
the  best  of  the  past. 

He  said  the  question  is  susceptible  of  division.  Applied  to  advanced 
subjects,  high  school  courses,  they  doubtless  are  overcrowded  ;  but 
applied  to  elementary  subjects,  the  lower  grades,  they  are  not.  The 
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old  method  was  to  take  a  particular  subject  and  attempt  to  present  it 
exhaustively.  This  plan  is  unphilosophical  and  impracticable. 

The  child’s  ability  to  comprehend  is  soon  reached.  Only  the  simplest 
elements  and  easiest  stages  of  any  subject  are  within  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  understand.  The  elements  of  all  the  sciences,  and  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  taught,  can  be  apprehended  by  the  child.  Ail  later  pursuit  of 
these  various  subjects  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the  elements  which  are 
clearly  wdthin  the  ability  of  the  child  to  understand.  Teaching  sub¬ 
jects  in  their  relations,  and  the  simple  elements  of  many  subjects  at  the 
same  time,  is  the  modern  plan.  With  this  plan  the  courses  are  not 
overcrowded;  there  is  ample  time  for  teaching  all  subjects  desired  in 
lower  grades. 

English  in  the  Lower  Grades — What  Should  be  Taught  and  How  ? 
Superintendent  Whitney  agreed  fully  with  all  that  Dr.  Milne  said. 

Superintendent  Godwin  in  closing  this  discussion  summed  it  up 
briefly  wdth  the  remark  that  it  seemed  quite  indeterminate,  and  the 
answTer  w'ould  perhaps  be  :  “  It  depends.” 

Kindergartens,  as  They  Exist  in  Our  Own  School  Systems —  The 
Kindergarten:  Its  Correiation  With  the  Primary. 

These  twTo  topics  wrere  discussed  substantially  as  one. 

Superintendents  Cole,  Rogers,  Marsh,  Benham,  George  Griffith,  God¬ 
win  and  others  described  the  kindergartens  as  carried  on  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  cities,  and  many  questions  wTere  asked  and  answrered. 

All  gave  emphatic  testimony  as  to  the  helpful,  developing  and  uplift¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  kindergarten,  but  felt  that  its  true  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose  are  not  generally  wxell  understood  even  by  teachers,  and  that  there 
is  need  of  a  more  correct  understanding,  clearer  appreciation  of,  and 
the  perpetuation  and  increased  practice  of  the  kindergarten  spirit  in 
primary  grades. 

This  discussion,  though  wffiolly  informal,  was  quite  exhaustive,  and 
the  secretary  regrets  his  inability  to  furnish  a  more  extended  report 
of  it. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  the  motion  of  Superintendent  Gorton  were  taken  from  the 
table. 

The  report  w*as  approved,  and  the  motion  of  Superintendent  Gorton 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation,  with  discretionary  pow7er. 

The  committee  on  necrology  presented  the  following  report  :  Since 
our  last  meeting  tvTo  members  have  died,  Andrew”  McMillan,  of  Utica, 
last  year  president  of  this  council,  and  Emerson  J.  Hamilton,  of  Oswrego. 
The  former  was  born  in  1820,  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  20,  wras 
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principal  of  the  Central  Advanced  School,  Utica,  from  1856  to  1867, 
and  in  1867  was  elected  superintendent  of  city  schools.  Holding  this 
latter  position  for  twenty-five  years,  he  became  the  oldest  in  service  of 
our  number  ;  and  in  his  death  we  feel  the  loss  of  a  trusted  adviser  as 
well  as  a  true  friend.  Helpful,  genial,  kindly,  he  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  center  of  life  in  all  oUr  meetings  since  the  organization  of 
this  council. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  three  years  the  senior  of  Mr.  McMillan,  having 
been  born  in  Vermont  in  1817.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  the  class  of  ’42,  his  life  was  spent  in  the  work  of  a  teacher. 
From  1854  his  wrork  was  in  Oswego,  first  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
then  as  principal  of  a  private  classical  school  for  boys,  and  for  the  last 
nine  years  as  superintendent  of  schools. 

Of  him  one  of  the  Oswego  papers  truly  says  : 

“  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  full  and  true  meaning  of  the  term. 

“  He  thoroughly  understood  and  perfectly  appreciated  the  gravity  of 
the  responsibilities  assumed  by  one  who  undertakes  the  education  of 
youth. 

“  For  this  Tvork  he  was  abundantly  prepared,  and  to  it  he  gave  a  long, 
earnest  and  laborious  life.” 

To  both  Superintendent  McMillan  and  Superintendent  Hamilton 
the  words  of  the  same  paper  may  be  applied: 

“  There  is  no  measuring  the  amount  of  good  these  men  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  community  in  their  quiet,  gentle  way,  or  how  many  lives 
they  have  turned  from  a  bad  beginning  to  higher  and  better  things. 

“The  most  eloquent  and  touching  tribute  to  their  memory  will  be  the 
tears  of  the  children.”  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  council  formally  expresses  the  sense  of  loss  we 
feel  in  the  death  of  these  two  men,  and  tender  to  the  families  of  both 
the  personal  sympathy  of  all  their  fellow  superintendents. 

-  M.  W.  SCOTT, 

GEORGE  GRIFFITH, 

A.  B.  BLODGETT. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  transmit  one  engrossed  copy  of 
the  report  and  resolution  to  the  families  of  each  of  the  deceased. 

The  council  then  passed  to  the  election  of  officers  and  selection  of  a 
place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Superintendent  Barney  Whitney  was  nominated  for  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  upon  motion  the  secretary  cast  the  unanimous 
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vote  of  the  council  for  Superintendent  Whitney,  and  he  was  declared 
unanimously  elected. 

Superintendent  R.  V.  K.  Montfort  was  in  like  manner  nominated 
and  unanimously  elected  vice-president. 

Emmet  Belknap  was  renominated  for  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
duly  elected. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  council  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Buffalo,  Troy  and  Newburgh. 

State  Superintendent  Crooker  said  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
present  an  invitation  to  the  council  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  Albany,  but  that  in  view  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Buffalo  he  would  withhold  his  intended  invitation  and  second 
that  of  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  Montfort  then  withdrew  the  invitation  of  Newburgh 
in  favor  of  Buffalo  and  the  council  unanimously  chose  Buffalo  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

The  treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  as  follows: 


Receipts. 

From  annual  dues  of  members . '  $39  00 

From  E.  N.  Jones,  former  treasurer,  balance  on  hand  as  per 

last  report.. . - .  125  57 


Total .  $164  57 


Disbursements. 

To  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  expenses  as  member  of  committee  on 

legislation .  .  $13  00 

To  A.  B.  Blodgett,  expenses  as  member  of  committee  on  legis¬ 
lation  . 9  92 

For  lf>0  circular  notices  of  meeting .  2  25 

For  250  envelopes,  printed .  1  00 

For  100  personal  notices  (President  Godwin) .  2  25 

For  600  programs  of  meeting . 7  00 

For  stationery .  50 

For  postage  and  expense  charges .  3  34 


Total .  $39  26 

Cash  on  hand  October  17 . .  $125  31 


The  report  was  approved  and  adopted. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

English  in  the  Lower  Grades  —  What  Should  Be  Taught, 

and  How  ? 

The  president  called  the  council  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.,  and  the 
subject,  “  English  in  the  Lower  Grades  —  What  Should  Be  Taught, 
and  How  ?”  was  discussed.  Superintendent  E.  E.  Ashley  was  the  first 
speaker,  who  stated  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  watching  the 
results  and  tendencies  of  language  teaching  in  all  grades,  from  the 
lower  primary  up  through  the  academic  grades  ;  that  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  the  results  are  disappointing;  that  there  seems  to  be  lack  in  power 
to  express  thought;  that  it  had  been  thought  that  modern  methods  of 
teaching  would  develop  this  point  and  is  found  to  be  in  a  degree  dis¬ 
appointing.  What  reason  should  be  assigned  ?  He  feared  that  in 
some  way  the  teacher’s  mind  is  so  projected  into  that  of  the  child 
that  the  child  becomes  conscious  of  the  phraseology  expected  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  child’s  expression  is  modified  thereby.  He  referred 
to  unsatisfactory  results  in  reading  and  to  the  importance  of  systematic 
instruction  in  phonics,  and  suggested  an  increase  of  language  exercises 
and  a  diminution  of  number  work  during  the  first  year  of  school  life. 

Superintendent  Beardsley  referred  to  a  language  exercise  seen  in  an 
Elmira  school  to-day,  which  illustrated  the  points  brought  up  by 
Superintendent  Ashley. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  extended  written  work 
usually  required.  Superintendent  Blodgett  was  called  upon  to  answer 
the  inquiry.  He  expressed  the  view  that  there  is  an  excess  of  written 
work,  though  there  was  little  difference  in  the  facility  of  his  pupils  in 
written  and  oral  expression. 

President  Milne  gave  expression  to  the  view  that  failure  in  good 
expression  of  thought  comes  largely  from  paucity  of  ideas,  and  urged 
more  and  broader  reading  for  ideas  and  the  power  of  style  and  expres¬ 
sion  that  comes  thereby.  He  emphasized  the  thought  that  read¬ 
ing  should  be  judged  by  the  pupil’s  ability  to  get  the  thought  from  the 
written  page. 

Superintendent  Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  after  explaining,  upon  request, 
the  character  of  language  work  in  grades  below  the  seventh,  expressed 
the  view  that  lack  of  facility'  of  expression  is  not  due  to  paucity  of 
ideas  alone;  facility  is  to  be  acquired  by  training  when  the  ideas  are 
already  present  in  the  mind.  He  expressed  confidence  in  the  benefit 
of  carefully  performed  written  work.  Pupils  should  not  write  without 
preparation  —  k  owledge  of  the  subject-matter  before  writing. 
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Principal  Stowell  asked:  “  Is  it  the  child’s  form  that  we  wish  to  put 
before  the  class  ?”  This  has  been  suggested  to-night.  I  doubt  it.  He 
commended  the  reading,  memorizing  and  reproducing  selections  from 
good  authors;  that  this  is  one  means  of  cultivating  correct  expression 
in  original  thought. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith  spoke  of  the  numberless  instances  of 
pupils  undertaking  to  use  words  of  which  they  do  not  know  the 
meaning. 

Superintendent  Godwin  closed  the  discussion  with  several  anecdotes 
to  illustrate  that  children  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  language  than 
we  give  them  credit  for;  that  they  make  distinctions  which  we  often 
fail  to  give  them  credit  for. 

The  remaining  topics  set  down  for  consideration  at  this  session  were 
not  taken  up. 

Superintendent  Beardsley  announced  that  two  classes  from  grammar 
schools  of  Elmira  would  give  an  exercise  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
Friday  morning,  illustrating  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  vocal 
music  in  the  Elmira  schools. 

The  council  then  adjourned  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Northcott 
to  inspect  the  Lemuel  Northcott  system  of  sanitary  heating  by  means 
of  models  used  by  him  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  that  system. 
After  the  meeting  at  his  office  was  concluded,  the  council  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Northcott  at  the  City  Club  house,  where  they  did  ample 
justice  to  an  exquisite  supper,  daintily  served. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session,  a  class  exercise  in  vocal  music  was 
given  by  a  class  of  pupils  who  had  just  entered  the  fourth  grade  of 
school  No.  2  in  Elmira.  The  exercise  was  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  K. 
Stiffey,  director  of  music  in  the  Elmira  public  schools,  and  was  an 
exercise  in  exemplification  of  the  use  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method.  The 
exercise  was  instructive,  and  a  few  questions  were  asked  by  members 
of  the  council. 

Superintendent  Sawyer  asked  what  advantage  is  claimed  for  the  use 
of  the  hand  in  articulating  the  intervals  to  be  sung.  Answer :  “  It 
prevents  anticipation  by  the  class  of  what  the  teacher  is  to  require 
of  them.” 

President  Godwin  expressed  the  voice  of  the  council  in  thanks  to 
the  class  for  the  instructive  exercise,  in  which  the  class  had  acquitted 
themselves  most  creditably. 
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Following  this  a  class  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  grade  pupils 
from  school  No.  5  gave  an  exercise  under  Professor  Stiffey  to  show  the 
adaptability  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  teaching  to  an  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  staff  notation.  The  class  sang  at  sight  numbers  in 
different  keys,  two-part  music.  This  class  had  one  year  of  tonic  sol-fa 
and  two  years  of  staff  instruction.  The  exercise  was  of  unusual 
interest,  and  elicited  favorable  comment. 

Dr.  Milne  inquired  why,  since  music  is  usually  published  in  the  staff 
notation,  not  to  teach  the  staff  from  the  start  ?  Professor  Stiffey 
answered:  “  Because  we  find  that  by  use  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  at  the 
»  start,  we  can  in  a  nine  years’  course  save  about  three  years’  time  in 
study  and  instruction.” 

He  also  stated  that  most  of  the  best  instruction  was  thus  acquired  ; 
also  that  most  of  the  best  music  is  published  in  the  tonic  sol-fa 
notation. 

Dr.  Milne  asked  an  explanation  of  the  chart  or  modulator  used  in 
the  class  exercises,  and  asked  whether  the  characteristics  were  adaptable 
to  staff  notation.  Professor  Stiffey  replied  that  they  were  characteristics 
of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system;  that  staff  notationists  had  made  numerous 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  the  modulator  in  symbols 
of  the  staff  notation,  the  most  successful  being  that  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
Palmer.  He  pointed  out  the  simplicity  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  symbols  by 
which  the  pupil  instantly  recognizes  the  note  from  the  symbol  without 
the  necessity  of  making  any  calculation  thereon,  as  is  more  or  less  the 
case  when  figures  and  similar  arbitrary'  symbols  are  used. 

President  Godwin  thanked  the  class  and  Conductor  Stiffey  for  this 
most  instructive  exercise,  and  the  following  motion  offered  by 
Superintendent  Montfort  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  council: 

'lhe  council  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Professor  Stiffey  for  the 
exemplification  of  tODic-sol-fa  instruction  so  ably  presented. 

The  council  then  adopted  a  motion  of  Superintendent  Whitney  that 
topics  on  the  present  program  not  reached  in  the  discussions  of  this 
session  be  placed  upon  the  program  of  next  year’s  meeting. 

M  inual  Training — What  Has  Been  Done — How  it  Has  Been 
Done  and  What  the  Effect  Has  Been. 

The  council  then  took  up  the  topic  :  “  Manual  Training;  what  has 
been  done,  how  it  has  been  done  and  what  the  effect  has  been.” 

Superintendent  Montfort,  of  Newburgh,  opened  the  discussion  by 
briefly  presenting  an  outline  of  the  manual  training  course  in  their 
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school,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  work  in  wood -turning,  joining, 
carving,  etc.,  and  of  constructive  drawing  (instrumental),  and  of  blue 
prints  and  architectural  plans  and  designs.  The  subject  was  discussed 
at  length. 

Superintendent  Whitney  said  valuable  as  is  the  training  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  the  work-bench,  manual  training  means  something  moie 
and  better  than  the  workshop,  and' is  within  the  reach  of  every  school¬ 
room. 

He  gave  the  results  of  his  observation  of  inventive  drawing  as  taught 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  of  No.  23,  New  York  city. 

The  results  are  the  more  remarkable  as  this  is  one  of  the  poorest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  Twenty-eight  nationalities  are  represented  in  this 
school.  Twenty- three  were  represented  the  da}^  of  the  visit,  and  more, 
the  parents  of  every  one  of  the  children  were,  either  one  or  both,  born 
in  a  foreign  country. 

The  material  used  was  manilla  paper,  pencil,  ruler,  scissors,  mucilage. 

The  work  is  based  upon  the  study  of  the  twelve  geometrical  type 
forms.  The  first  steps  are  the  same  as  in  all  good  teaching  of  form 
study  and  drawing,  and  indeed  in  all  good  teaching,  viz.,  clear  mental 
perception  can  only  follow  clear  physical  perception.  The  simplest 
solid,  the  sphere,  is  the  first  placed  in  the  pupil’s  hand,  next  the  cube, 
differences  and  similarities  are  observed,  use  of  other  solids  follow,  the 
sense  of  touch  and  of  sight  are  constantly  exercised.  Following  tbe 
facts  of  form,  views  of  form  are  observed,  the  pupil  expressing  what  he 
sees  by  drawing. 

Thus  far  the  teaching  is  the  same  as  in  all  correct  teaching  of  form 
and  drawing. 

When,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  of  form,  and  views  of 
form  have  been  observed  by  the  pupil,  the  departure  begins,  viz.,  the 
combinations  and  applications  of  discovered  facts  and  deduced  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  they  are  numberless.  Beginning  with  the  more  simple 
demonstrations  of  propositions,  and  of  constructions,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher,  the  demonstrations  and  constructions  with  their 
proofs  being  wholly  the  pupil’s,  the  work  embraces  about  four  books  of 
plain  geometry  and  problems  in  solid,  with  numerous  constructions, 
drawings,  complicated,  plain  and  ornamental.  The  drawings  must  be 
made  upon  one  sheet,  as  a  whole,  no  construction  drawing  by  parts. 
The  drawing  is  a  unit  and  the  proposition  with  its  demonstration  and 
construction  must  be  complete  in  the  mind  before  the  drawing  is 
attempted. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  three  or  four  entirely  different  demonstrations 
to  be  given  of  the  same  proposition. 

Many  of  the  demonstrations  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  ingenious; 
so  much  so  I  could  not  follow  or  verify  some  of  them  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Even  the  accomplished  principal,  Hugh  O’Neil,  had  sometimes 
to  call  the  boys  to  his  aid.  When  the  drawing  is  complete  the  scissors 
and  mucilage  come  in  play  and  most  beautiful  paper  solids  —  proofs  — 
are  the  result.  The  data  and  truths  are  obtained  by  means  of  measure¬ 
ments,  superposition,  drawing  and  construction. 

The  drawing,  cutting  and  making  are  entirely  home  work.  The 
plan  of  work  furnishes  the  only  solid  thinking,  viz.,  observation,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  philosophical  and  practical  means  of  manual 
training.  It  is  the  highest  type  of  mind  training  and  of  hand 
expression. 

Three  things  impressed  themselves  strongly  upon  my  mind. 

First.  The  wonderful  power  of  invention  and  of  logical  reasoning 
developed  in  the  poorly-clad  and  poorly-fed  boys. 

Second.  The  beneficial  effects  of  constructive  or  inventive  geometry 
upon  all  other  subjects  of  study,  especially  upon  geography  and 
history.  The  boys  made  better  maps  than  I  ever  saw  in  the  market, 
and  were  unusually  proficient  in  these  studies. 

Third.  The  opportunity  for  teachers  to  display  their  originality  and 
individuality;  and  the  more,  as  I  had  supposed  they  were  so  hedged  in 
by  rules  and  cast-iron  course  of  study,  that  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  either.  I  have  never  seen  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  stand  out  more  clearly  than  in  No.  23. 

President  Godwin  outlined  briefly  the  general  idea  and  working 
basis  of  the  manual  training  course  in  operation  in  a  portion  of  the 
schools  in  New  York  city. 

Piesident  Milne,  of  the  Albany  Normal  College,  spoke  upon  the 
subject.  He  did  not  believe  in  impressing  school  children  that  they 
were  to  become  workmen.  He  believed  in  teaching  them  not  those 
things  that  will  give  them  a  living,  but  rather  that  which  will  make 
them  men  and  women.  He  believed  that  a  child  will  choose  his  own 
profession  in  life. 

“Think  of  it,”  said  the  speaker,  “making  10,000,000  boys  carpenters 
or  teaching  them  all  to  design  wall  papers  and  decorations.”  This 
occasioned  considerable  laughter,  whereupon  Superintendent  Rogers, 
of  Jamestown,  inquired  :  “How  about  making  10,000,000  boys  presi¬ 
dents  of  normal  schools  ?”  This  occasioned  rounds  of  laughter  and 
applause. 
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President  Milne  responded  that  though  finding  it  hard  to  accept  the 
general  principle  of  the  need  of  manual  training  by  youth  in  general, 
he  felt  obliged  to  recognize  its  value  .for  certain  classes  of  persons,  and 
said  that  the  evidence,  concrete  and  otherwise,  presented  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  was  more  convincing  than  most  of  that  which  he  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  previously  to  inspect  or  listen  to. 

The  secretary  stated  his  inability  to  keep  a  satisfactory  record  of  the 
remarks  of  the  numerous  speakers  on  the  topic,  and  upon  motion  all 
those  who  had  participated  were  requested  to  send  to  the  secretary  an 
abstract  of  their  remarks  on  the  topic. 

Superintendent  Emerson  promised  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council  he  would  see  that  the  council  had  the  services  of  a  stenographer 
to  keep  a  full  report  of  all  discussions. 

President  Godwin  then  felicitously  presented  the  president-elect. 
Superintendent  Barney  Whitney,  who  assumed  the  chair  with  a  brief 
but  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  concluded  the  council  adjourned. 

EMMET  BELKNAP, 

Secretary. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


President . 

First  Vice-President . . 

Second  Vice-Presiderd 

Secretaries 

Treasurer . 

Committee  on  Transportation. 

Local  Committee  \ 


Howard  B.  Harrison. 
James  B.  Lockwood. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Miss  Laura  F.  Mayhew. 
Leon  O.  Wiswell. 

La  Floyd  Stillman. 
Henry  R.  Sanford. 
Chauncey  Brainard. 

A.  P.  Chapin. 


PROGRAM. 


Wednesday,  January  3. 

10  A.  M. 

Addresses  of  welcome, 

Hon.  Richard  Curran,  Mayor  of  Rochester. 

Hon.  Milton  Noyes,  Superintendent  Rochester  Schools. 

Responses .  Conductor  Archibald  C .  McLachlan, 

Commissioner  Charles  S.  Plank. 

The  School  Commissioner  as  a  Supervisory  Officer, 

Commissioner  Ellis  D.  Elwood. 
Discussion . ' .  Conductor  Isaac  H.  Stout. 

2  P.  M. 

Report  of  legislative  committee  on  Township  Bill. 

Discussion .  Conductor  Augustus  S.  Downing, 

Commissioner  Frank  W.  McElroy, 
Commissioner  Martin  E.  McClary. 

Recent  Changes  in  School  Laws  and  Uniform  Regulations, 

Commissioner  John  H.  Weinmann, 
Commissioner  J.  Frank  La  Rue. 
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Thursday,  January  4. 

10  A.  M. 

A  Glance  at  Teachers’  Institutes .  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.  D. 

The  School  Commissioners’  Work. .  .  .  Commissioner  Leon  O.  Wiswell. 
Discussion .  Commissioner  James  McCullough. 

2  P.  M. 

Address..  Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

Some  Tendencies  to  be  Avoided  in  Using  the  Graded  Course  of  Study. 

Conductor  Welland  Hendrick. 

Friday,  January  5. 

10  a.  m. 

What  is  the  Greatest  Need  of  our  Common  Schools? 

Superintendent  Sherman  Williams. 

Discussion .  Conductor  Henrv  R.  Sanford. 

Election  of  officers. 

Report  of  standing  committees. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting,  Held  at 
Rochester,  January  3,  4  and  5,  1894. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  Hew  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  assembled  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Hew  Osborn  house,  Rochester,  H.  Y., 
Wednesday,  January  3,  1894,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  B.  Harrison. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong,  of  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Curran,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  was 
then  introduced  and  delivered  the  following 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  of  School 
Superintendents  of  the  State  of  Hew  York. —  To  me  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  ever  since  my  term  of  office  began  to  bid 
welcome  to  all  and  every  organization  choosing  Rochester  for 
convention  purposes.  This  morning,  and  on  this  occasion,  I 
confess  to  an  unusual  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  our  city  the  able 
and  thoughtful  men  who  have  in  charge  the  important  work  of 
public  and  popular  education  in  the  great  State  of  Hew  York. 
In  the  name,  then,  of  our  public  schools,  their  teachers  and 
attending  pupils ;  in  the  name  of  our  citizens  and  all  friends  here 
of  popular  education,  I  extend  you  the  most  friendly  welcome  to 
this,  the  Flower  City. 

After  the  work  of  your  convention  is  accomplished,  should  you 
linger  in  our  midst,  you  will,  in  all  probability,  learn  that,  aside 
from  our  invaluable  public  schools  and  academy,  our  popular 
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university  and  two  theological  seminaries,  and  healthy  Catholic 
parochial  system,  and  other  denominational  and  private  schools, 
we  have  other  object  lessons  of  education  for  the  enlightening  of 
not  only  the  youth,  but  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  From  the 
center  of  the  city  to  the  outer  border  of  its  confines  in  the  north, 
the  Genesee  river  dashes  over  rocks  and  precipices  on  its  onward 
plunge  to  the  lake,  falling  in  all  273  feet,  exposing  on  its  banks 
formations  which,  for  the  benefits  of  all,  especially  the  student 
of  geology,  offer  splendid  means  for  observation  and  reflection. 

Here  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature  will  find 
ample  food  for  gratification  in  rock  and  water.  We  have  here 
in  Rochester  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  educational  contingent, 
called  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  an  institution  inaugurated  and 
sustained  by  the  public-spirited  liberality  of  a  few  of  our  most 
worthy  citizens.  This  free  school  is  open  to  all ;  but  especial 
attention  is  given  in  the  selection  of  teachers  to  the  needs  of 
mechanics  and  artisans  whose  early  advantages  have  not  been 
the  best.  Here  drawing,  modeling,  painting,  mathematics  and 
other  important  branches  are  taught,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
thus  far  the  success  of  the  school  is  most  flattering. 

Here,  too,  we  claim  an  important  educational  factor,  such  as  is 
not  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  for  the 
instruction  and  refining  of  our  people  in  the  beautiful  line  of  the 
arts.  I  have  reference  to  the  magnificent  art  gallery  owned,  but 
always  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  by  our  honored  and 
high-minded  citizen,  Daniel  W.  Powers.  Connoisseurs  have 
declared  that  this  collection  is  wonderful,  and  that  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  advantages  it  offers. 

In  no  country  can  the  advantages  of  education  be  better  seen 
and  appreciated  than  in  America ;  and  in  no  country  have  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  public  schools  shone  out  with 
greater  splendor  than  in  this.  Every  important  development  in 
the  great  republic  during  the  last  one-half  century  has  been 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  brain  and  energy  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  education  was  solely  cradled  and  completed  in 
our  public  schools. 

The  stage-coach  and  horse-car  of  yesterday  will  not  do  for 
to-day,  and  in  education,  not  less  than  in  other  things,  our  motto 
must  be  “  upward  and  onward.”  This  is  the  trend  of  our  civiliza- 
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tion,  and  if  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  free  republic 
we  must  endeavor  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  in  it. 

Hoping  that  your  deliberations  may  be  satisfactory  to  your¬ 
selves  and  profitable  to  education,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
kind  attention,  I  will  close  by  simply  saying  good  morning. 

Superintendent  Milton  Noyes  was  introduced,  and  delivered 
the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  education  and  school 
officers  of  the  city,  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  G-entlemen. —  After  the  admirable  address  to 
which  we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  very  little 
remains  for  me  to  say.  His  Honor  Mayor  Curran  has  evidently 
had  access  to  my  manuscript.  It  leaves  me  absolutely  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  remark.  I  second  his  motion  most  heartily  in  assuring 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  are  thrice  welcome  to  the 
city  of  Rochester.  You  are  very  welcome  to  the  freedom  of  our 
city.  No  city  gates  obstruct  your  entrance.  Possessed,  as  you 
are,  of  the  keys  of  knowledge,  you  will  need  no  other  passports. 
The  hospitable  doors  of  our  schools  and  public  institutions  swing 
outward  for  your  cordial  reception. 

You  will  find  this  fourth  city  of  the  Empire  State  beautiful  in 
location,  prosperous  commercially  and  blessed  with  a  people 
who  are  law-abiding  and  intelligent.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  city 
of  homes.  You  will  discover  a  manufacturing  city  of  enterprise 
and  world-wide  reputation.  The  excellence  of  its  newspapers  is 
unsurpassed.  Its  churches  are  numerous  and  well  attended. 
Public  libraries  abound.  It  is  the  home  of  artists  and  the 
American  birthplace  of  art  material  industries.  In  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  its  charities  it  admits  no  rival.  It  is  a  city  of  scholars 
and  free  schools.  It  is  not  only  a  university  town,  but  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  theological  schools,  young  men’s  classical 
schools,  business  universities  and  its  Mechanics’  Institute.  It  is 
the  seat  of  two  colleges,  various  seminaries  and  preparatory 
schools. 

Its  private  and  parochial  schools  are  abundant  and  flourishing. 
All  these  educational  facilities  are  supplemented  with  free  even¬ 
ing  schools  and  university  extension  lectures,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  regents. 

The  State  Industrial  School  is  entirely  reformatory  and  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  State  aid. 
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We  may  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  our  city  public  schools, 
embracing  forty -two  organizations  with  an  enrollment  of  19,000 
pupils.  It  was  the  first  city  in  Yew  York  to  adopt  free  public 
school  kindergartens  and  the  first  outside  of  the  metropolis  to 
grant  free  collegiate  scholarships. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Our  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  departments  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  preparation  for  our  finishing  school,  the  Free 
Academy. 

The  system  of  our  free  schools  is  the  basis  of  our  national 
prosperity.  Education  is  the  bed  rock  of  public  safety.  What¬ 
ever,  therefore,  makes  for  good  schools  builds  up  our  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  State  appropriates  the  property  of  our  citizens  to  defray, 
among  other  purposes,  the  expenses  of  our  common  schools.  It 
is  an  investment  to  be  repaid  tenfold  in  the  future  by  decreasing 
crime  and  in  exacting  loyalty  and  good  citizenship. 

The  system,  now  less  than  a  century  old  in  this  State,  has  aided 
in  giving  Yew  York  its  imperial  position. 

You  have  as  representatives  of  the  rural  schools  in  your  keep¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  500,000  pupils.  It  is  not  alone  the  business 
side  thatj^ou  must  regard  ;  the  interests  are  far  greater.  You  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  minds  that  will  endure  forever. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  in  accord  in  asserting  that  our 
common  schools  are  drifting  somewhat  from  the  original  design. 
The  act  of  1795  had  in  contemplation  instruction  in  the  standard 
primary  branches.  To-day  they  are  made  tributary  to  academies 
and  to  collegiate  life.  One-half  of  our  pupils  are  under  12  years 
of  age.  In  this  city  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
enrolled  ever  reach  any  academy.  In  your  districts  the  number 
averages  even  less  than  that . 

Careful  instruction  in  the  elementary  topics,  therefore, 
becomes  a  necessity.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  you  assemble 
in  annual  convention  to  discuss  measures  for  improvement  in 
public  schools.  Excellent  as  they  are,  improvement  is  always 
possible.  In  your  deliberations  you  have  the  best  wishes  of  all 
good  citizens.  The  results,  we  are  assured,  will  be  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  our  State,  her  institutions  and  her  interests. 
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Response  by  Institute  Conductor  A.  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  Dr.  Noyes  and  Mayor 
Curran. —  On  behalf  of  the  school  commissioners  and  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  representing  nearly  15,000  teachers  and  more  than 
600,000  school  children,  I  take  pleasure,  sirs,  in  assuring  you  that 
these  generous  and  eloquent  words  of  welcome  which  you  have 
spoken,  this  cordial  welcome  that  you  have  extended  to  us,  are 
heartily  appreciated  and  gratefully  received. 

W e  are  well  aware,  sir,  that  this  city  in  which  we  are  assembled 
in  convention  and  of  which  the  first  speaker  of  this  morning  is 
the  honored  chief  magistrate,  is-one  of  the  most  beautiful,  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  progressive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
governed  cities  in  the  Empire  State  or  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  This  city  is  noted  not  only  for  its  business  enterprise, 
but  for  the  general  intelligence  and  broad  culture  of  its  people. 
It  is  one  in  which  the  subject  of  education  is  receiving  attention 
second  to  none.  It  is  not  a  common  occurrence  for  the  mayor  of 
a  city  to  welcome  within  its  limits  and  to  its  hospitality  those  that 
are  charged  with  a  large  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  State ; 
but  there  is,  sir,  an  object  which  is  placed  now,  more  than  ever, 
before  the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers  of  this  country.  Around 
this  object  are  gathering  the  statesmen,  the  mayors  of  cities,  the 
philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  it  they  are  paying 
respectful  homage.  To  it  they  are  extending  their  most  generous 
sympathies.  Into  it  they  are  putting  the  best  thoughts  of  their 
minds,  and  upon  it  they  are  lavishing  the  richest  treasures  of 
their  hearts.  This  object,  sir,  is  the  one  in  whose  interest  we 
are  assembled  here  to-day.  It  is  the  child,  who  is  the  joy  of  the 
present  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  There  is,  too,  an 
institution  whose  interests  are  closely  allied  to  the  interests 
of  the  child.  It  is  for  his  spirit,  the  broad  free  spirit,  as 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  broad,  sure  foundation  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
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country.  It  is  the  most  democratic  institution  in  this  great 
republic  of  ours.  It  is  an  institution  that  is  free  from  all  bigotry, 
as  broad  as  truth,  as  fair  as  justice,  as  generous  as  charity,  as 
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world-wide  and  universal  as  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
fellow-men.  There  is  no  trace  of  bigotry,  partisanship  or  cen¬ 
tralism  to  be  found  in  the  institution,  but  it  is  sealed  about  with 
the  broad,  free  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  country. 
This  institution  is  the  American  school-house,  which  Washing¬ 
ton,  more  than  100  years  ago,  called  the  American  fortress, 
and  with  the  attention  that  is  being  given  it  by  our  best  states¬ 
men,  our  mayors  of  cities,  by  the  best  men  of  all  classes  and  by 
those  commissioners  and  superintendents  who  are  here  assembled 
to-day  ;  by  the  faithful,  earnest,  conscientious  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  noble,  large-hearted,  high-minded  teachers  of  the 
State,  I  believe  that  this  institution,  the  American  school,  will 
forever  prove  to  be  a  fortress,  a  stronger  safeguard  against 
foreign  invasion  or  civil  war  than  can  exist  in  fortresses  of 
granite,  in  splendid  navies  or  standing  armies.  The  State  of 
~New  York  is  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  support  of  this  institution.  Last  year  more  than 
$21,000,000  were  expended  in  this  one  cause.  But,  however 
liberal  may  be  the  expenditure  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  for 
the  equipment  of  schools,  for  the  completion  of  the  details  of 
these  institutions,  the  success  of  these  institutions  depends  upon 
the  character  and  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  teachers  who 
work  within  their  limits.  We  must  realize  that  it  is  upon  the 
teachers  and  their  good  work  that  these  institutions  depend.  As 
the  wax  answers  to  the  seal,  and  as  the  clay  responds  to  the  pot¬ 
ter’s  touch,  so  the  character  of  a  child  is  moulded  by  the 
influence  of  a  high-minded,  large-hearted  teacher. 

So  we  give  our  time  more  and  more  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  who  will  do  good  work  in  these  institutions,  and  the 
State  department  for  a  decade  of  years  has  been  doing  aggressive 
work  in  driving  out  from  the  corps  of  teachers  the  unworthy, 
the  incapable  and  inefficient  men  and  women  who  have  been 
working  without  qualifications,  and  never  has  the  work  been 
prosecuted  with  such  energy  as  it  is  prosecuted  now ;  and  with  the 
aid  that  the  superintendents  and  commissioners  may  give  to  the 
department,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will 
have  in  our  schools  men  and  women  doing  work  that  will  build 
character,  that  will  be  for  the  good  and  well-being  of  those 
interested. 
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Let  us  all  second  the  work  of  the  educational  department  and 
give  to  these  commissioners  and  superintendents  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  need. 

There  are  some  superintendents  and  commissioners  here  to-day 
with  whose  work  I  am  well  acquainted .  They  are  doing  a  great, 
a  grand  and  successful  work  in  their  districts.  They  have  given 
their  teachers  a  livelier  inspiration  than  they  ever  had  before  ; 
have  made  them  desire  to  attain  a  noble,  useful  manhood  and 
womanhood.  There  is  only  one  school  commissioner  in  the 
State  of  .New  York  whom  I  have  ever  heard  say,  “I  don’t  care 
for  the  welfare  of  my  school  ;  all  that  I  care  for  is  the  money 
I  get  out  of  my  office.” 

These  commissioners  all  come  here  to  instruct  one  another. 
The  hand  of  the  soldier  who  is  out  at  night  alone  and  isolated  in 
the  dark  trembles  at  every  rustling  leaf  and  at  every  whispering 
breeze  ;  but  when  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  com¬ 
rades,  going  on  in  the  march  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  drum, 
this  same  soldier  becomes  inspired  with  a  feeling  and  courage 
that  makes  him  a  hero  in  the  conflict  which  he  is  to  go  through . 
So  it  is  with  these  commissioners  working  alone  in  their  districts. 
They  lose  inspiration  and  become  inert. 

But  by  coming  together  as  on  the  present  occasion  rhey  gather 
enthusiasm  one  from  the  other,  and  they  go  back  to  their  work 
ready  to  accomplish  that  which  they  ought  to  accomplish  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  placed. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  words  and  cordial  welcome  that  you 
have  extended  to  us,  and  trust  that  our  deliberations  may  result 
in  some  good  to  the  city  of  Rochester  and  to  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Response  bv  Commissioner  C.  S.  Plank. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mayor  Curran  and 
Superintendent  N->yes. —  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity  and  pleasure  that  I  would  attempt  to  respond  in  part  to 
the  kind  words  of  welcome  with  which  we  have  been  greeted. 
In  behalf  of  the  association  I  can  truthfully  say  that  we  already 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester  for  the  generous 
hospitality  shown  us  by  their  able  representatives. 

We  accept,  sirs,  the  courtesy  of  your  people,  the  freedom  of 
your  city  and  the  entertainment  offered  in  the  same  fraternal 
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spirit  in  which  they  are  given.  It  is  a  boon  that  only  guests  and 
travelers  can  know,  that  on  coming  here  as  strangers  we  at  once 
feel  from  the  greetings  given  us  that  we  are  among  friends  and 
allies,  and  that  our  interests  are  one.  The  very  air  of  your  city, 
Mr.  Mayor  and  Superintendent,'  seems  full  of  life  and  cheer. 
Your  natural  advantages,  as  well  as  your  great  manufacturing 
enterprises,  present  to  us  their  attractions;  your  schools  and 
institutions  of  learning,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
all  suggest  to  us  an  agreeable  atmosphere ;  also  that  you  have 
here  an  educational  center  and  the  best  opportunities  of  culture. 
Already,  in  our  hurried  observations,  we  have  noticed  that  this  is 
a  city  of  art,  beauty  and  material  prosperity. 

You  have  earned  in  more  than  one  sense  the  title  of  the 
“Flower  City”  of  the  Empire  State.  Your  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  your  business  houses  and  your  churches  speak  volumes  for 
the  industry  and  public  spirit  of  your  people.  Although  many  of 
us  during  the  past  year  may  have  visited  the  White  City,  and  there 
beheld  the  wonders  of  the  world’s  fair,  still  we  must  admit  there 
is  much  to  be  seen  and  many  useful  lessons  to  be  learned  within 
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the  limits  of  your  princely  corporation.  Among  the  countless 
marks  of  progress  here  we  would  not  overlook  the  growing  power 
and  influence  of  your  press.  We  recall  at  this  moment  some  of 
the  achievements  of  your  journalists.  We  remember  that  fear¬ 
less  man,  that  prince  of  politicians  and  leader  among  men,  Thur- 
low  Weed,  who  once  edited  one  of  your  leading  papers,  was  your 
Member  of  Assembly,  and  obtained  for  you  your  first  bank 
charter. 

FT ow,  in  the  midst  of  our  admiration  for  this  city  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  it  affords  us  to  be  thus  captivated  by  the  charms  of  your  city, 
we  would  not  forget  the  occasion  that  calls  us  together.  For  the 
thirty-ninth  time  we  are  assembled  as  an  association.  What 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  educational  world  and  our 
school  system  in  the  single  generation  since,  as  an  organization, 
we  were  born.  Well  may  it  be  said  a  change  and  a  reformation 
of  which  we  have  formed  a  part.  Every  three  years,  of  course, 
marks  a  great  change  in  the  personnel  of  our  body,  and,  sad  to 
mention,  nearly  every  triennial  some  one,  loved  and  honored  of 
our  number,  has  fallen  never  again  to  answer  “  Here  ”  to  the  roll- 
call  this  side  of  the  dark  valley. 
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The  meetings  of  this  association  have  ever  been  not  only  a 
source  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  members,  but  also  a  means 
of  inspiration  and  blessing  to  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

It  was  J.  S.  Mill,  I  believe,  who  once  said  that  almost  all  the 
advantages  which  man  possesses  above  the  inferior  animals  arise 
from  the  power  of  acting  in  combination  with  his  fellows  ;  and 
of  accomplishing,  by  the  united  efforts  of  numbers,  what  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  detached  efforts  of  individuals. 

Organization  has  been  in  educational  affairs,  as  well  as  in  social 
and  political  life,  an  instrument  of  progress  and  success. 

We  meet  as  the  representatives  of  the  most  humble,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  important  part  of  our  school  system,  that 
of  the  common  schools,  “  the  people’s  colleges,’’  if  you  please,  of 
this  great  commonwealth. 

As  we  consider  the  conditions  of  these  schools,  we  find  many 
reasons  for  encouragement ;  still  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  progress.  There  are  many  hindrances  to  that  perfect  con¬ 
dition  of  education  and  society  which  we  desire. 

Pardon  me  if  I  notice  a  few  of  them.  One  of  the  defects  to 
which  my  attention  has  recently  been  called  is  that  the  common 
school  training  received  by  the  ordinary  “  child  of  the  people  ” 
stops  short,  is  suddenly  restricted.  The  child  is  not  taught, 
many  times,  that  essential  of  all  scholarly  abilities,  the  way  to 
teach  himself.  Graduated  from  the  schools,  he  has  not  learned 
to  make  books  his  teachers,  and  the  library  and  the  public  press 
are  all-sufficient  college. 

Again,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  our  boasted  thousands  of 
school-houses,  tens  of  thousands  of  public  school  teachers  within 
our  State,  and  that  vast  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  igno¬ 
rance  and  crime  are  still  mocking  our  school  system.  But  a  little 
over  forty  per  cent,  we  are  informed,  of  the  children  of  the 
State  of  school  age  regularly  attend  school. 

Surely  this  ought  not  to  be  so.  The  school  district  still  exists, 
theoretically  the  ideal  democracy  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  practically  as  it  was  in  blew  England  in  former  years. 
It  is,  from  a  social  standpoint,  an  unmixed  evil,  being  the  source 
of  thousands  of  petty  jealousies  and  local  feuds,  and,  from  an 
educational  view,  a  hindrance,  and  in  many  cases  an  absolute  pre¬ 
ventive  of  good  schools  and  a  broad  public  spirit. 
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Some  of  the  commissioner  districts  of  the  State  are  so  large 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  ordinary  man  to  attend  to  the 
clerical  work  and  executive  school  business  required  of  him,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  about  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  schools.  Con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  absurd  condition  whereby  one  commis¬ 
sioner  has  a  jurisdiction  of  twelve  towns,  some  of  them  over 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  180  school  districts.  This  becomes 
still  more  ridiculous  when  you  learn  that  some  of  the  districts 
are  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles  apart. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  the  schools  of  to-day  with 
what  they  were  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  throughout 
this  State,  we  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
Progress  is  our  watchword.  Great  reforms  have  been  made  and 
are  still  demanded;  and  to  some  of  the  greatest  evils,  educational 
as  well  as  social  and  political,  revolutions  are  on  their  way. 

It  has  been  the  mission  of  this  organization  to  determine  much 
of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  in  recent  years,  and  many 
of  the  improvements  made  in  the  last  decade  are  largety  owing 
to  the  united  and  intelligent  action  of  our  school  commissioners 
and  superintendents.  We  live  and  move  in  very  close  relation  to 
the  people,  and  we  have  thrust  into  our  hands  the  means  of  a 
vast  influence  and  power.  We  have  not,  however,  I  believe, 
impressed  ourselves  nearly  as  much  as  we  may,  if  we  so  resolve, 
upon  our  school  plans  and  laws.  Ours  is  not  simply  to  do  and 
die.  Ours  is  to  reason  why  ;  to  cheer  on  the  educational  cohorts 
of  our  common  schools,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  to  lead  up  the 
rugged  pathway  of  knowledge  against  our  common  enemies, 
ignorance  and  vice.  May  we,  as  superintendents,  have  the 
courage  of  intelligent  convictions,  and  do  honor  to  the  places 
many  < >f  our  predecessors  have  so  wisely  filled.  Never  was  the 
responsibilities  of  our  office  and  of  the  educator  greater  than 
to-day ;  and  may  we  all  as  we  enter  upon  our  term  of  office  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  year  resolve  to  measure  up* to  the 
educational  demands  of  the  times  and  of  the  land  in  which 
we  live. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  patient  attention,  and  in  closing  I 
would  say,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  to  those  who  have  so 
cordially  welcomed  us  here  that  we  reciprocate  your  feelings  of 
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sympathy  and  friendship,  and  wish  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  a  very  happy  New  Year,  and  that  they  all  may  enjoy  the 
richest  blessings  of  Providence. 

Hon.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  supervisor  of  institutes,  here  rose  and 
said : 

Now  we  have  been  thoroughly  welcomed  to  this  beautiful  city, 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  welcomed  by  that  co-ordinate  branch 
of  our  educational  system,  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  I 
notice  in  the  room  a  distinguished  member  of  that  body. 
I  know  that  we  would  all  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  him  to 
emphasize  the  words  already  spoken. 

Before  hearing  from  Regent  Fitch,  Deputy  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  Jared  Sandford  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  This  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Super¬ 
intendents  has  just  received  through  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  of  the  city  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  McNiernv,  of  Albany,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  members  of  this  association,  in  annual 
convention  assembled,  do  hereby  express  and  record  their 
sincere  regret  and  unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  sad  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McNierny,  of  Albany,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  and  a  distinguished 
prelate. 

Hon.  Charles  Fitch,  upon  being  introduced,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  This  is  an  entirely 
unexpected  call.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  present,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  looking  in  upon  this  body  of  educators  for 
a  few  moments  at  least,  and,  if  it  is  in  order,  as  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Rochester  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
I  do  most  cordially  and  most  sincerely  welcome  you  in  my 
official  and  civil  capacity. 

I  regret,  and  regret  greatly,  that  I  am  not  as  familiar  with 
the  actions  and  inspirations  of  this  body  as  I  ought  to 
be.  Eighteen  years  ago,  I  believe,  this  body  met  in  the  city 
of  Rochester.  I  then  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  an  address 
before  it  upon  a  line  of  thought  which  was  then  very  dear  to  me, 
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and  which  is  still  a  very  great  part  of  me  —  upon  the  secular 
state  and  the  spiritual  church,  upon  the  divorce  of  church  and 
state  as  related  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
and  of  the  youth.  That  thought  still  abides  with  me,  and  I 
never  meet  a  body  of  educators  without  trying  to  impress  upon 
such  body  the  fundamental  and  paramount  necessity,  as  it  relates 
to  the  development  of  secular  education  upon  lines  parallel  to 
those  of  the  spiritual  church,  to  have  the  two  of  them  move  on 
parallel  lines,  but  never  to  be  joined. 

It  should  be  proper,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me,  upon  being 
called,  to  say  how  inexpressibly  grieved  I  have  been  by  the  news 
in  the  papers  this  morning,  the  subject  of  which  has  been  most 
properly  referred  to  in  the  resolution  that  has  just  been  passed. 

Bishop  McMemy  came  into  the  Board  of  Regents  only  a  year 
ago,  and,  considering  his  brief  relations  with  that  body,  he  has 
proved  a  most  faithful  friend  to  not  only  the  higher  education  but 
of  popular  education  as  well.  It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere 
congratulation  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mew  York  did 
so  wise  a  thing  as  to  identify  a  prominent  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  higher  education  and  with  popular 
education  in  this  State.  It  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to 
say  that  in  his  relations  with  that  body  the  church  was  never 
pertinaciously  or  obtrusively  injected  into  his  relations  with  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  It  was  a  wise  thing  to 
do.  It  is  a  wise  thing  always  to  connect  those  having  high  places 
in  the  church  with  popular  education  in  the  State,  if  they  do  not, 
as  members  of  the  church,  lay  their  hands  upon  popular  education 
as  a  means  of  developing  churches.  Row,  Bishop  McNierny  was 
free  from  all  that.  He  came  to  be,  during  his  brief  relations  with 
the  board,  very  much  loved  and  highly  respected,  and  was  present 
only  two  weeks  ago  during  a  meeting  of  the  board,  and  has  been 
suddenly  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  usefulness; 
and  it  is  very  proper  that  you  have  passed  the  resolution.  What 
the  results  are  to  be  here  I  am  not  informed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  you  will  conserve  the  best  interests  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State.  Although  I  am  not  familiar,  as  I  say,  with 
vour  proceedings  minutely,  I  know  how  much  you  have  done, 
how  useful  a  bod}7  you  are  as  connected  with  educational  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  State.  My  only  wish  is  that  you,  having  so  much 
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influence,  will  use  that  power  wisely  and  well,  and  that  you  will 
be  kindly  treated  in  the  city  of  Rochester  as  you  have  already 
been  cordially  invited,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  and  I 
thank  my  friend  Mr.  Skinner  very  sincerely  also,  although  when 
one  calls  a  person  so  unexpectedly  before  a  bod}?'  of  this  kind 
you  can  hardly  tell  whether  he  is  an  enemy  or  a  friend ;  but 
unexpected  as  is  the  calling,  not  only  in  my  personal  capacity 
but  in  my  official  capacity,  you  have  my  best  wishes,  not  only  in 
your  business  but  in  your  official  relations. 

The  School  Commissioner  as  a  Supervisory  Officer,  by 
Commissioner  Ellis  D.  Elwood. 

If  any  department  of  school  work  had  reached  an  ideal  condi¬ 
tion,  that  department  would  have  little  need  of  associations 
formed  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  its  members.  The 
conditions  of  unrest  which  characterize  us  as  a  nation,  proclaim 
that  we  are  a  people  employing  many  means  to  reach  a  high 
ideal.  While  in  school  work  every  effort  ought  to  center  in  and 
be  subordinate  to  the  well-being  of  the  child,  the  perfected  con¬ 
dition  would  seem  to  be  reached  in  a  school  in  which  the  teacher 
was  so  thoroughly  trained  in  all  that  relates  to  her  work  that  no 
suggestion  from  another  would  be  of  a  determinate  value.  Such 
a  condition,  it  needs  not  be  said,  is  far  from  being  realized.  The 
time  of  its  coming  may  be  measured  by  generations.  In  the 
meantime  a  supervision  in  every  department  of  school  work  is  a 
necessity  the  advantage  and  importance  of  which  can  not  be 
urged  too  forcibly. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  brief  paper  to  consider  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  duties  in  the  clerical  work  of  his  office,  the  building, 
rebuilding  and  furnishing  of  schools,  the  alteration  of  district 
boundaries,  or  the  examination  of  teachers  for  certificates,  but 
to  consider  his  work  as  an  officer  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  common  schools.  The  duties,  the  consideration  of  which  is 
omitted,  have  in  recent  years  occupied  so  much  of  his  time  that 
but  little  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  work,  that  of  supervision.  But  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  is  endeavoring  to  furnish  relief  from  the  burdens  of  the 
routine  office  work.  If  this  were  not  a  part  of  his  plan  we  would 
have  but  small  inclination  to  think  pleasantly  of  him  or  of  the 
work  before  us. 
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As  a  body  of  educational  workers  we  have  in  our  unselfishness 
much  to  regret  that  our  State  is  so  magnanimous  that  it  con¬ 
siders  any  qualified  voter  qualified  for  the  office  of  school  com¬ 
missioner.  A  thousand  men  may  be  qualified  to  build  a  house, 
though  but  one  is  able  to  make  the  plan.  Five  thousand  voters 
may  be  qualified  to  record  .their  judgment  at  the  ballot  box',  but 
educational  public  opinion  should  become  so  formulated  that  the 
men  nominated  hold  credentials  which  would  entitle  them  to  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  a  board  of  education  needing  a  super¬ 
intendent  as  well  as  a  principal.  The  tide  of  educational  sentiment 
which  this  State  has  experienced  for  seven  years  ought  to  make  the 
minimum  qualification  greater  than  at  present.  The  work  requires 
in  many  ways  a  higher  order  of  knowledge  than  teaching. 
Consequently  no  one  ought  to  object  to  a  standard  which  would 
place  the  commissioner  at  least  on  a  par  with  a  teacher  in  quali¬ 
fications.  A  man  with  but  little  training  of  the  scholastic  kind 
and  without  any  of  the  professional,  and  lacking  the  disposition, 
to  acquire  it,  ought  forever  to  be  shut  out.  That  political  parties 
make  the  nominations  and  that  the  office  is  elective,  are  not  half 
so  serious  matters  as  the  question  of  qualification.  These  words 
are  not  a  criticism  upon  the  men  and  women  now  holding  office, 
but  the  judgment  of  one  who  did  not  realize  three  years  ago  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  he  assumed  and  has  spent  too  much 
of  the  term  in  preparation  for  work. 

To  be  diligent  servants,  we  must  become  thoroughly 
grounded  in  historical,  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy. 
The  works  of  Kosenkranz,  Bain,  Spencer,  Fitch,  Comenius, 
Quick,  Sully,  Tate,  Harris,  Parker  and  others  must  be  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  we  build  a  superstructure.  From 
those  authors  every  educational  worker  gleans  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  and  the  creed  of  his  educational  life,  a  creed  not  so 
unchangeable  as  those  of  the  religions,  but  ever  susceptible  to 
the  influences  of  the  truth  of  to-day  as  found  in  newer  books  and 
a  credible  journalism.  Mercy  be  upon  him  who  in  his  narrow¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  education  works  out  his  own  plan  of 
supervision  without  first  marshaling  to  his  aid  the  best  the 
centuries  may  have  hidden  in  books. 

The  city  superintendent  is  to  a  large  extent  the  regenerator 
of  methods  of  teaching.  Hot  less  equipped  is  the  county  super- 
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intendent.  He  secures  the  confidence  and  leadership  of  his  teachers 
to  the  extent  which  he  deserves.  With  a  preparation  which,  as 
Francis  W.  Parker  says,  “  Is  able  to  teach  teachers  how  to 
teach,”  the  commissioner  becomes  the  influential  school  man  of 
his  district!  Other  things  being  equal,  he  is  fitting  himself  for  a 
broader  and  more  profitable  field  of  work  when  the  politicians 
turn  him  down.  Broad-minded,  liberal,  persistent,  skillful  in  his 
line  of  work,  the  commissioner  goes  out  among  his  schools  not 
to  make  petty  suggestions  in  regard  to  petty  details,”  but  to  do 
the  work  of  an  intelligent,  discriminating  superintendent,  having 
professional  qualifications,  the  influence  of  which  is  needed  even 
in  the  smallest  schools,  and  which  will  help  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  give  us  better  teaching,  and  as  a  sequence  higher 
standards.  Much  of  the  educational  energy  of  to-day  is  turned 
upon  the  perfection  of  expert  work.  It  is  within  ourselves  to 
take  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  expert  supervision. 

The  visiting  of  a  school  is  the  practical  test  of  his  value  as  a 
supervisory  officer.  This  visit  should  not  be  for  less  than  one 
hour.  A  half-day  is  five  or  ten  times  better ;  but  other  duties 
prevent  most  of  us  using  so  much  time.  One  visit  is  not  enough 
to  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  or  school. 
One  of  the  surprises  in  my  work  has  been  to  find  the  same  teach¬ 
er’s  work  one  day  remarkably  poor  and  on  another  remarkably 
good.  The  inspection  of  the  program  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  visit.  A  teacher  and  school  are  very  often  aided  by  criticisms 
as  to  the.  order  of  classes  and  the  allotment  of  time  for  each.  In 
the  school  of  average  size  I  deem  it  unwise  for  the  commissioner 


to  appear  as  an  examiner  of  classes .  The  pupils  scarcely  ever 
know  him  so  well  that  they  forget  the  fact  that  he  is  a  commis- 
sioner,  a  person  to  their  judgment  terrible  in  every  respect.  He 
may  be  able  to  hold  their  attention  for  a  development  lesson,  but 
not  for  an  examination.  His  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  children  prevents  his  securing  results  which 
have  a  value  compared  with  the  time  which  he  takes.  In  visiting 
a  school  usually  the  quietest  methods  are  the  most  effectual.  A 
careful  estimate  of  the  teacher’s  work  and  its  judicious  criticism 
will  be  worth  more  to  the  school  than  to  examine  all  the  classes. 
As  she  goes  about  her  work  we  can  value  her  teaching  power  in 
the  tact  which  she  displays  in  handling  the  pupils  and  the 
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subject.  We  can  calculate  the  thoroughness  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  recitation,  the  accuracy  and  persistency  which 
characterize  her  as  a  student,  the  power  which  her  experience 
has  given  in  the  art  of  questioning,  the  practicability  of  her  work 
as  a  whole,  the  promptness  of  her  manner,  and  her  ability  to  hold 
attention.  In  what  does  she  excel  as  a  teacher?  In  discipline, 
does  she  rule  by  muscle,  by  will  power,  or  by  inspiring  self-con¬ 
trol  ?  How  much  of  kindness  and  firmness  does  she  possess  ? 
From  the  appearance  of  the  room,  tone  of  voice,  manner  and 
dress,  we  form  an  estimate  of  the  influences  which  have  been 
predominant  in  the  home  life  and  which  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  character  of  the  child.  What  is  the  spirit 
of  the  school  ?  Is  it  alert  and  interested,  passive  or  depressed  ?  Is 
mastery  the  watchword  ?  There  is  room  for  none  other. 

In  methods  of  discipline  teachers  are  ever  ready  to  ask  advice 
which  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  aid  them  in  this  line  of 
work.  Where  laxity  is  especially  noticeable  in  young  teachers  a 
personal  talk  is  necessary.  Whatever  criticisms  are  made,  the 
pupils  ought  not  to  hear  them.  Courtesy  demands  that  from  the 
commissioner  the  pupils  ought  never  to  know  but  they  have  a 
teacher  in  every  way  successful. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  supervision  we  must  use  every 
reasonable  effort  to  have  successful  trustees  retained  in  office. 
Their  task  is  a  thankless  one,  but  often  a  word  from  the  commis¬ 
sioner  will  keep  the  good  man  in  office.  Experience  teaches  that 
the  trustees  least  qualified  for  the  office  are  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with.  It  is  a  worthy  ambition  to  so  manage  your  business 
with  the  trustees  that  they  will  consult  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
teacher.  Boards  of  education  are  not  slow  to  ask  the  advice  of 
a  commissioner  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  but  a  sole  trustee 
is  not  likely  to  ask  a  recommendation  unless  in  some  way  you 
have  impressed  it  upon  him  that  combined  judgments  will  in 
almost  ever}r  case  prove  an  advantage  to  him  and  his  school. 

Some  may  say  that  the  work  of  supervision  is  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  ;  that  in  Germany,  for  example,  where  the  best  results  are 
obtained,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
supreme  importance,  and  however  it  may  be  decided  in  Germany, 
nowhere  are  teachers  held  so  responsible  for  results  as  there. 
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We  must  secure  the  results;  by  combining  skillful  supervision 
with  skillful  teaching  we  ought  to  secure  better  results. 

While  a  multiplicity  of  duties  keeps  us  many  times  from  doing 
the  things  which  seem  so  necessary  to  be  done  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  a  hundred  schools,  I  suggest  as 
material  aids  in  supervision  that  a  marking  system  be  used  in 
estimating  teachers  in  the  class-room ;  that  occasional  reports  be 
secured  of  the  things  most  desirable  to  be  known  about  the 
school ;  that  a  newspaper  recognize  weekly  the  good  things  tried 
and  accomplished.  The  importance  of  professional  training, 
teachers'  associations,  institutes  and  summer  schools  must  be 
continually  magnified.  Honest,  faithful  effort  secures  its  just 
reward. 

Commissioner  Elwood’s  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors 
Stout  and  Downing  and  by  Commissioners  Maxson  and  Parsons. 

Professor  Stout  said : 

There  is  not  a  commissioner  of  experience  present  but  would 
recognize  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  school  commissioner's 
work  is  included  in  intelligent  supervision.  How  he  may  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  supervision  intelligently  within  the  time  at 
his  disposal  is  a  problem  in  which  few  have  reached  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  solution.  *  *  *  Some  school  commissioners  have 

20°  school  districts  before  them,  with  roads  only  in  name 
over  many  sections  of  their  districts,  and  I  have  come  here 
to  this  association  to  confess  to  you  that  I  have  no  panacea  to 
give  in  this  direction  whatever.  *  *  *  The  able  paper  to 

which  we  have  listened  has  suggested  probably  better  than  I 
could  do  the  details  necessary  in  supervision.  The  commissioner, 
from  his  experience  realizing  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  has 
epitomized  the  points  under  consideration.  One  point  to  which 
I  would  call  attention  is  probably  the  most  valuable  suggestion 
on  the  whole  to  me;  that  is,  that  it  should  not  be  deemed 
among  commissioners  making  their  first  rounds,  absolutely 
necessary  as  part  of  the .  duties  of  the  ‘commissioner  that 
he  should  make  a  speech.  After  a  few  years  you  will  find 
that  speech-making  in  schools  is  lost  time;  that  the  school 
commissioner  who  sticks  to  his  place,  allows  the  business  of 
the  school  to  go  on  uninterrupted  by  him,  notes  what  is  going 
on  around  him  and  afterwards  points  out  to  the  teacher  where 
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improvements  can  be  had,  calls  attention  to  improper  methods, 
or  commends  what  is  good,  has  done  probably  the  best  work  he 
can  do.  Some  few  well-chosen  words  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
giving  directions  to  them,  is  better  done  by  the  occasional  word 
than  by  the  speech. 

A  year  or  two  years  ago  in  the  National  Association  of  Super¬ 
intendents  of  the  United  States  the  question  most  discussed  of 
all  was  how  to  get  a  better  teaching  force,  and  there  were  two 
sides  to  that  discussion.  The  one  side  was  for  summarily  lop¬ 
ping  off  all  teachers  but  those  qualified.  The  other  side  took  the 
material  at  hand  and  elevated  and  trained  it  and  made  from  it 
the  teaching  force,  throwing  aside  only  that  which  they  found 
to  be  impossible  to  raise  and  to  help. 

I  will  say  from  my  own  experience  as  school  commissioner,  and 
I  think  I  voice  the  experience  of  those  commissioners  who  have 
been  supervising  the  schools,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  hold 
together  the  teaching  force,  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  the  best  material  at  hand.  They  will  find  that 
they  can  not  summarily  reject  and  throw  aside  everything  that 
falls  below  a  standard.  They  will  find  that  the  necessities  of  the 
case  force  them  to  be  something  of  a  teacher,  an  educator.  This 
thing,  too,  is  apparent  in  the  work  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioner.  I  have  found  that  the  commissioner  who  is  in 
commissioners’  associations,  who  meets  other  commissioners  and 
talks  of  supervising  affairs  in  his  district,  who  spends  some  time 
in  visiting  normal  schools  of  the  State,  in  fact,  who  is  out  on  the 
road  after  knowledge,  is  the  man  who  survives,  who  makes  a 
record  as  a  supervising  officer,  because  he  adds  to  his  experience 
day  by  day  the  experience  that  comes  from  others,  and  he  takes 
these,  combined  with  his  own,  and  gets  satisfactory  results. 

The  school  commissioner  who  stands  before  his  teachers  and 
advises  them  upon  educational  works  without  himself  having 
been  guilty  of  looking  into  the  pages  of  one  of  them,  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  leader  among  the  teachers. 

The  work  of  supervision  that  follows  is  in  capable  hands,  pro¬ 
vided  these  commissioners  have  an  opportunity  to  direct  their 
energies  towards  supervision,  and  are  allowed  to  follow  out  their 
opinions  as  to  the  best  they  can  accomplish  in  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  tneir  office,  and  I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction  will  see  their  way  clear  to  having  the  commissioners 
relieved  of  some  of  their  clerical  work,  and  raise  them  more  and 
more  to  that  position  which  they  should  have,  the  work  of  true 
supervising  officers. 

Commissioner  S.  W.  Maxson.  —  The  fact  is  that  as  supervising 
officers  we  don’t  have  the  control  over  our  districts.  AY e  are  not 
consulted  as  much  as  we  ought  to  be.  I  have  seen  teachers  going 
into  schools  when  I  knew  they  would  make  a  failure  of  it.  They 
might  succeed  somewhere  else.  The  trustees  had  hired  them 
wdthout  consulting  me.  In  one  case  the  trustee  consulted 
me  about  a  new  teacher.  I  wrote  him  at  once  that  he  would 
not  do  at  all  —  that  in  my  ooinion  he  did  not  belong  in  that 
school.  “Well,”  he  said,  “  I  had  hired  him  before  I  wrote  you.” 

The  last  speaker  has  said  that  we  were  to  be  relieved  from 
this  clerical  work;  that  we  have  to  become  supervisors,  not 
clerks ;  but  he  did  not  tell  us  how  this  was  to  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  this  work,  amongst  the  lot,  the  examin¬ 
ing  of  papers  and  everything  of  that  kind,  shoved  upon  the 
Department  and  shoved  so  that  it  will  stay  there.  We  can 
secure  it,  and  later  in  the  meeting  we  will  hear  something  from 
the  Department. 

After  replying  briefly  to  Mr.  Maxson,  Conductor  Downing 
referred  to  the  matter  of  supervision.  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  read  the  paper  has  really  put  before  the  association  the 
chief  difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  order  of  supervision.  With¬ 
out  making  any  question  about  the  men  who  are  now  holding 
the  office  or  the  men  who  have  held  the  office  in'  times  past, 
there  has  been  in  the  educational  system  of  this  State  a  painful 
lack  of  professional  ability  among  school  commissioners.  The 
school  commissioners  themselves  are  the  men  that  must  remedy 
this.  It  is  not  the  people  nor  is  it  the  politicians,  but  it  is  the 
commissioners  themselves  who  must  reform  the  system  during 
their  term.  Six  or  more  years  of  office  must  put  the  mark  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  upon  their  work.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
paper  suggested  that  there  are  men  who  undertake  the  supervis¬ 
ing  and  licensing  of  teachers  and  examination  of  schools  and  the 
.  supervision  of  buildings,  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
them  from  a  professional  standpoint.  When  there  shall  come  to 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  those  same  qualifications  as 
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come  to  the  superintendence  of  a  city  or  village  school,  it  must 
be  based  on  scholarship.  There  must  be  some  basis  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  experience  along  the  lines  of  professional  training  of 
some  authorized  school  that  lays  down  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  at  least  of  the  years  past  and  the  ages  present.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  candidate  shall  bring  to  the  office  these  qualifications  then 
you  will  begin  to  get  intelligent  supervision. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  of  supervision  is  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  took  about  two  years  of  the  first  term  of  office  to  gain 
experience  in  supervision,  but  by  and  by,  I  think,  when  this  shall 
come,  that  is,  the  educational  qualification  and  requirement  of 
scholarship,  the  gentleman  from  Jefferson  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

On  reassembling  Commissioner  S.  W.  Maxson,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  legislation,  presented  the  report  of  said  committee, 
which  he  read  : 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Your  committee  on  legislation  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  report.  Obeying  the  instructions  of  this  body  we  gave  our 
exclusive  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Township  Bill.  The 
Legislature  passed  no  laws  affecting  the  common  schools,  except¬ 
ing  a  few  changes  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  tending  to  simplify  present  laws  and  remove  minor 
defects  therefrom. 

Your  committee  must  make  an  exception  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  from  the  first 
Tuesday  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August.  This  change  is  not 
for  the  best  interests  of  school  districts  having  but  one  trustee, 
and  most  of  the  rural  districts  have  sole  trustees. 

Unless  there  are  objections  to  the  holding  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  that  are  unknown  to  your 
committee,  the  date  for  holding  said  meetings  should  be  changed 
back  to  that  time . 

Your  committee  regrets  that  their  efforts,  aided  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  individual  efforts  of  many  other  school  men,  were 
not  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Township  Bill.  We 
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will  leave  it  to  the  association  to  decide  as  to  where  the  blame 
for  the  failure  rests,  and  will  submit  a  brief  record  of  our  work. 
Early  in  Janhary,  1893,  members  of  your  committee  spent  three 
days  in  Albany  in  consultation  with  Superintendent  Crooker,  the 
institute  faculty  and  other  members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  trying  to  perfect  an  optional  bill  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  vote  of  this  body  at  its  last  annual  session.  It  was 
found  that  this  change  necessitated  so  many  changes  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  that  the  State  Superintendent  advised  that  the  bill  be 
rewritten.  Accordingly  the  institute  faculty  were  asked  to  rewrite 
the  bill,  which  request  was  acceded  to,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  full  committee  was  called  to  Albany  and  the 
new  bill  examined  and  approved. 

Senator  Bloodgood  was  asked  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  to  care  for  its  interests  in  that  body.  Mr.  Quacken- 
bush,  of  Schenectady  county,  was  selected  to  do  the  same  in  the 
Assembly.  The  members  of  the  committee  improved  every  suit¬ 
able  opportunity  to  explain  the  bill  to  members  of  the  Legislature. 
A  joint  hearing  before  the  committee  on  education  for  both 
houses  was  held,  and  no  serious  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
encountered.  It  was  decided  to  push  the  bill  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  first,  then  substitute  the  Senate  bill  for  the  Assembly  bill, 
and  urge  a  vote  in  that  house.  Unfortunately  for  the  bill,  very 
soon  after  this  time  Senator  Bloodgood  was  taken  seriously  ill 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  home,  as  the  event  proved  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Other  friends  of  the  system  urged 
forward  the  bill,  but  at  thist  time  the  statutory  revision  committee 
declared  that  the  plan  of  taxation  provided  for  in  said  bill  was 
entirely  illegal. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  education  then  pre¬ 
pared  a  substitute  bill,  which  was  accepted  by  your  committee, 
after  consulting  all  the  members  of  this  body  possible  in  the 
limited  time  at  its  disposal. 

While  this  substitute  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  was 
thought  best  to  secure  its  passage,  then  it  could  be  amended  as 
its  defects  should  become  apparent . 

This  bill  soon  passed  the  Senate  with  practically  no  opposition, 
and  in  due  course  was  sent  to  the  Assembly.  The  session  was 
so  far  spent  that  all  felt  the  need  of  getting  the  bill  out  of  com- 
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mittee  and  in  the  order  of  third  reading  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  at  this  point  }rour  committee  were  ver}r  unfortunate 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  immediate  action  by  the  Assembly  com¬ 
mittee  on  education,  and  when  the  bill  was  finally  favorably 
reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar  for  final  action,  it  was  so 
late  in  the  session  that  the  bill  was  not  reached  in  its  order  before 
the  final  adjournment.  Your  committee  believes  it  would  be 
folly  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  this  much  needed  reform.  It  is 
believed  that  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  those  friendly 
to  this  system  of  school  management  will  almost  certainly  result 
in  the  passage  of  the  measure  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Many  of  its  more  prominent  members  are  warm  friends  of  the 
s}xstem,  and  doubtless  many  others  can  be  won  to  its  support  if 
those  favoring  it  will  be  as  active  in  explaining  and  defending 
the  measure  as  those  opposed  will  be  in  trying  to  defeat  it.  To 
illustrate  this  need  of  personal  work  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  last  winter  a  member  of  your  committee  met  an 
Assemblyman,  one  of  the  Assembly  committee  on  education, 
representing  a  county  which  has  been  represented  in  this  body  by 
two  commissioners,  both  of  whom  have  always  been  warm  friends 
of  the  township  system.  In  fact  one  of  the  two  has  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  perfect  and  urge  the  bill  since  the 
work  began  in  1889.  Still  this  Assemblyman  had  never  heard  of 
the  measure  till  a  very  few  days  previous,  when  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  commissioner  representing  a  distant  county,  who 
attacked  the  bill  and  undertook  to  convince  him  that  the  best 
educational  opinions  and  interests  were  against  its  adoption. 
After  having  the  matter  explained  to  him  he  supported  the  bill, 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  its  warm  friend  on  his  arrival  at  the 
the  capitol.  Unless  the  friends  of  the  system  are  interested 
enough  to  be  willing  to  do  this  personal  work  for  it  there  is  no 
reasonable  chance  for  'its  adoption.  Believing  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  association  are  ready  to  do  all 
they  can  in  this  direction,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  association  that  the 
adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school  management  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State. 
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Resolved,  That  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  hill  providing  for  the 
optional  adoption  by  towns  of  the  township  system. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  pledges  to  said  committee  its 
active  co-operation  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  W.  MAXSOH, 

C.  H.  WILSOH, 

JOHH  T.  SMITH, 

Committee. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Downing  opened  the  discussion  on  the  report,  and 
said : 

“  In  opening  the  discussion  on  this  report,  the  first  subject  of 
which  I  make  mention  is  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  the 
change  from  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
August.  The  committee  report  adversely  on  this  change,  but  offer 
no  resolution.  They  say  that  unless  there  are  special  reasons  for 
keeping  it  as  it  is  that  they  would  recommend  that  it  be  changed  # 
In  discussing  this  report  I  should  say  that  a  separate  resolution 
would  be  in  order  from  this  legislative  committee,  asking  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  see  to  it  that  they  do 
change  it  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  the  change  which  was 
made  last  year  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  in  every 
commissioner  district  in  the  State.  How  there  may  be  some 
reason  for  its  having  been  changed  from  the  first  Tuesday  to  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  August.  I  think  a  separate  resolution  from 
vour  legislative  committee  would  be  in  order  asking  for  its 
change  back  to  the  original  date. 

The  next  question  that  I  would  discuss  is  to  leave  to  the 
several  commissioners  present  to  determine  where  the  blame  for 
failure  of  the  optional  township  bill  to  pass  the  Legislature  may 
be  put.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  where  the  blame 
belongs.  It  belongs  primarily  with  the  body  of  school  commis- 
missioners  represented  here  and  represented  in  former  years  in 
your  school  commissioners’  meetings.  When  this  subject  was 
really  first  thoroughly  agitated  in  Hew  York  there  was  a  paper 
presented  there  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  giving  the  history 
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of  the  township  system.  Complete  and  full,  showing  that  in  the 
main  wherever  the  township  system  has  been  in  force  it  has  been 
for  the  elevation  and  uplifting  of  the  schools.  You  know  we 
have  come  to  these  meetings  discussing  the  township  bill,  and 
finally  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  are.  We  instructed 
the  legislative  committee  to  devote  their  entire  energy  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

W e  must  meet  our  Assemblymen  and  our  Senators  and  talk  to 
them.  We  find  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  bill  except 
that  such  a  bill  is  discussed  and  that  it  is  revolutionary. 

The  only  way  you  can  combat  revolution  is  by  talking  to  the 
people.  Give  them  to  understand  that  the  township  bill  will  put 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  twenty-eight 
years  in  advance  of  what  they  now  are. 

We  don’t  want  a  substitute  bill.  We  want  the  township  bill. 
What  we  want  is  a  resolution  that  the  township  bill  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  this  State.  You  go 
down  there  with  blood  in  your  eye  and  fire  in  your  soul,  with 
that  resolution,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
common  schools  of  this  State,  you  can  rest  assured  you  will  get 
that  bill  through.” 

Paper  on  the  Township  System  by  Commissioner  Frank  W. 

McElroy. 

Preliminary  thereto  the  commissioner  said  : 

I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  our  most  worthy  presi¬ 
dent,  asking  me  to  say  something  upon  the  township  system  at 
this  time.  He  expected,  I  suppose,  that  I  would  state  something 
of  what  I  saw  in  Wyoming  county.  He  said  to  me  that  some  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  State  would  take  part  in  this  discussion, 
and  I  want  to  make  it  a  prominent  feature  on  this  occasion.  I 
began  to  think  within  myself  how  I  am  going  to  come  at  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  of  such  vast  importance  and  come  before  this  body 
with  an  intelligent  thought  on  this  question. 
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Township  System,  by  Commissioner  F.  W.  McElroy. 

As  I  turned  my  attention  a  short  time  ago  to  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  upon  the  centralization  of  common  school  authority  to 
present  before  this  august  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  consti¬ 
tuting,  in  a  great  measure,  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  school 
system  of  this  great  commonwealth ,  I  asked  myself  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  "What  remains  yet  to  be  said  upon  this  very  important 
question,  which  will  hasten  on  its  materialization  ?” 

The  points  in  favor  of  a  unit  system  of  education  have  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  prominent  educators,  not  only  of 
our  own  State,  but  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe,  until  its  utility 
and  desirability  have  passed  beyond  an  argumentative  point  and 
now  awaits  an  action  to  determine  whether  we  shall  have  it 
or  not. 

The  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  paper  upon  this  subject, 
presented  before  this  association  by  our  cooperator  and  teachers’ 
friend  (C.  W.  Bardeen),  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  five  years 
ago  this  present  month,  which  no  one  will  attempt  to  emulate, 
must  yet  be  fresh  in  our  minds. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  article  he  said,  “  The  question  now  is, 
not  whether  Uew  York  will  adopt  the  township  system,  but  when 
it  will  adopt  it.” 

I  certainly  believe  that  Mr.  Bardeen,  in  that  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  status  of  unifying  the  school  system,  struck  the  keynote 
of  to-day. 

The  first  attack  on  our  diversified  individual  school  system 
met  with  open  rebuke  and  defiant  opposition.  Popular  opinion 
was  against  it.  Legislative  authority  disapproved  of  it  and  school 
officials  entertained  thoughts  of  the  proposed  change  as  being  a 
dangerous  battleground. 

The  opinions  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State,  which 
were  given  in  1889,  were  many  of  them  either  opposed  or  in 
doubt  regarding  the  utility  of  the  change.  The  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  the  township  bill,  says  :  “There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  township  sj^stem  of  schools  in 
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this  State.”  In  certain  localities  this  may  be  true  ;  but  as  far  as 
I  have  knowledge  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  average  citizen 

manifests  little  or  no  interest. 

\ 

After  the  agitation  of  the  question  at  Batavia  in  1891,  sixteen 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  State,  in  their  written  reports,  which 
were  published  in  the  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made  reference  to  the  matter  and 
all  were  favorable;  while  in  the  thirty-ninth  annual  report,  only 
eight  of  the  113  commissioners  of  the  State  referred  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  sense  whatever.  Of  this  number,  four  were  in  favor, 
two  were  indifferent  and  two  were  opposed. 

The  same  committee  commenting  farther  upon  the  subject, 
remarks:  “ Experience  has  shown  that  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  township  system  are  those  who  most  thoroughly  understand  its 
provisions.”  This  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  true  ;  but  as  far  as 
my  own  experience  leads  me,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  proposed  change  are  not  generally  understood. 

In  carefully  reading  the  comments  of  the  commissioners  upon 
the  plan  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bardeen,  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  or  the  one  later  by  Mr.  Peck,  and  the  report  of  the 
special  committee,  that  many  of  them  read  it  with  the  emphasis 
all  placed  upon  one  or  another  of  its  sections  thereby  rendering 
the  meaning  very  different  from  that  intended  by  the  authors. 

Eight  here  there  comes  to  my  mind  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  our  county,  some  time  ago,  at  a  teachers’  institute.  Having 
been  given  by  an  institute  conductor,  doubtless  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  catch,  but  please  pardon  me  for  using  it  as  it 
illustrates  my  point  fairly  well.  A  young  man  who  was  very 
prominent  in  the  institute  (in  his  own  estimation),  whose  hand 
went  up  on  almost  every  question,  and  mouth  flew  open  ready  to 
answer,  right  or  wrong,  was  given  a  short  statement  and  asked 
to  read  it,  giving  to  each  word  its  proper  emphasis  and  inflection 
to  convey  its  full  meaning.  He  arose  and  read  as  follows  :  “  The 
dog  would  have  died  if  they  hadn’t  cut  his  head  off.” 

Give,  if  you  please,  that  familiar  hymn  “  Must  I  be  carried  to 
the  skies,  etc.?  ”  to  six  different  ministers  and  ask  each  to  read  it, 
and  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  you  are  not  impressed  with  six 
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different  meanings  to  that  hymn  by  the  changing  emphasis  upon 
the  first  six  words. 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies  ? 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies? 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies  ? 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies  ? 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies. 

Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies  ? 

After  this  manner  some  seem  to  catch  sight  of  one  particular 
section  which  might  possibly,  in  certain  localities,  be  a  little 
objectionable,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  others,  until  the  entire 
change  is  thought  to  be  worthless.  I  have  been  greatly  amused 
at  some  of  the  answers  I  have  received  as  I  have  asked  different 
individuals  what  they  thought  of  the  proposed  township  system 
of  schools.  One  who  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
introduced  asked:  “What  do  you  commissioners  think  of  it? 
You  must  be  sick  to  advocate  a  system  that  will  take  away  your 
bread  and  butter  and  carry  us  back  to  the  thing  which  we  worked 
so  hard  to  leave  forty  years  ago.”  One  who  was  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  said  the  chief  objection  seemed  to  be  so  many  frequent 
changes.  That  it  was  now  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
school  management.  The  enterprising  farmer  will  tell  you  that 
he  doesn’t  propose  to  help  support  one  of  these  aristocratic  village 
schools,  while  the  village  board  will  emphatically  tell  you  that 
they  don’t  care  to  have  any  country  greeny  interfering  with  their 
business.  One  commissioner  says  :  “  I  believe  in  progression  and 
not  retrogression.”  All  these  notions,  with  many  more,  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  people  do  not  understand  the  proposed  system. 

I  said  at  the  beginning :  “  The  proposed  system,  with  the 
majority  of  educators,  has  passed  beyond  the  argumentative 
point  and  now  awaits  action.” 

The  first  question  is,  then,  are  we  ready  for  the  change  ?  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  see  from  a  common  school  standpoint  I 
answer  yes.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  fully  come  in.  which  some 
advanced  steps  in  our  school  management  should  be  taken.  The 
teachers’  quota,  the  uniform  examinations,  the  common  school 
grading  and  the  new  library  appropriations  each  subserves  our 
school  system  with  an  uplifting  tendency,  but  we  have  proceeded 
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about  as  far  along  the  line  of  advancement  as  we  can  go  under 
an  individual  system  of  management. 

The  statute  of  our  State  provides  for  two  offices  to  which  a 
far  greater  degree  of  responsibility  is  attached  than  most  people 
realize,  that  of  school  trustee  and  overseer  of  highways.  Scarcely 
anyone  can  be  found  to  accept  these  positions  other  than  as  a 
matter  of  drudgery ;  hence  they  manifest  but  little  interest  in 
their  work.  District  trustees  are  generally  elected  on  one  of 
three  platforms,  either  to  hire  a  niece,  a  nephew  or  an  intimate 
friend,  or  to  repair  a  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  spiting 
somebody,  or  to  manage  a  school  just  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

School  law  delegates  a  wide  range  of  authority  to  a  school 
trustee.  Under  the  present  system  a  course  of  study  adeptly 
followed  is  an  impossibility  in  the  common  school.  Tlrs  is  not 
wholly  due  to  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  trustee,  but  largely  on 
account  of  his  having  in  his  employ  either  a  sleepy,  incompetent, 
second-grade  teacher,  or  a  young,  inexperienced  third-grade 
teacher,  barely  16  years  of  age,  whose  mind  is  filled  with  giddy 
thoughts  and  youthful  aspirations.  My  heart  has  been  many  times 
pained  during  the  past  three  years,  as  I  have  gone  from  school  to 
school,  to  see  so  many  cases  where  the  school  funds  are  squandered, 
and  time,  which  can  never  be  regained  by  our  boys  and  girls, 
wasted.  Yes,  wasted,  simply  to  give  employment  to  some  boy  or 
girl  whose  circumstances  demand  something  to  do  as  a  means  of 
support.  Our  schools,  of  all  institutions  in  our  land,  should  never 
become  charitable  institutions. 

On  the  conditions  that  teachers  pass  the  uniform  examinations 
and  friendship  are  the  only  requirements  requisite  to  a  teacher 
securing  a  position  in  the  common  school,  I  have  now  in  my 
mind  one  teacher  who  has  held  two  second  grade  certificates 
under  the  uniform  examinations,  and  yet  her  teaching  is  in  every 
sense  a  failure,  and  could  I  have  my  say  she  would  teach  no  more 
while  I  have  any  thing  to  say.  I  have  repeatedly  talked  to  her 
about  the  laxity  of  her  class  work,  the  irregularity  of  her  pupils’ 
attendance  and  the  futility  of  her  school  management ;  and  yet 
the  trustees  say  the  pupils  like  her.  She  wins  them  with  kisses, 
candies  and  liberties.  Why  shouldn’t  they  love  their  teacher? 
Me  thinks  there  will  come  a  time  when  kisses,  candies  and  liberties 
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will  fail  to  hold  a  position  for  the  boys  and  girls  when  they  reach 
the  busy  marts  of  life.  But  some  one  will  ask,  haven’t  you  the 
power  to  withhold  from  such  a  teacher  a  certificate  ?  I  don’t 
know  that  I  have.  She  passes  the  examinations  according  to 
requirements,  maintains  a  moral  character  and,  I  suppose  possesses 
the  ability  to  instruct  if  she  doesn’t  manifest  it. 

I  half  imagine  some  one  is  already  to  ask,  you  don’t  suppose 
these  errors  will  ever  be  corrected,  do  you?  Not  completely,  but 
in  a  great  measure  they  can.  But  it  will  never  be  accomplished 
by  attempting  to  supply  the  place  of  a  teacher  who  can  fitly 
command  $7  per  week  with  one  who  will  work  for  $4.87-J  per 
week. 

A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  put  upon  a  change  of  system 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  taxation,  better  school  buildings 
and  a  more  elaborate  supply  of  apparatus.  "While  1  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  these  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  school  authority,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  objects  stand 
paramount  in  the  discussion  of  the  theme. 

The  question  is,  can  we  have  better  rural  schools  ?  According 
to  our  State  Superintendent’s  last  annual  report  there  were 
registered  in  the  towns  of  this  State  534,433  pupils.  Of  this 
number  about  60  per  cent  or  320,659  were  found  in  the  common 
schools,  and  from  the  best  knowledge  we  are  able  to  glean  from 
statistics,  we  conclude  that  about  four-fifths  of  this  number  or 
64,131,  never  go  beyond  the  advantages  given  by  the  common 
school.  Just  consider  with  me  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  the 
advantages  which  the  common  school  now  proffers.  Please  per¬ 
mit  me  to  refer  to  my  own  locality  because  of  that  I  have  positive 
knowledge  (by  the  way,  I  suppose  the  second  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wyoming  county  is  not  so  much  unlike  many  other 
commissioner  districts  of  the  State).  We  had  in  our  common 
distiict  schools  last  year  2,022  pupils  of  school  age,  under  the 
supervision  of  eighty-one  teachers,  giving  to  each  teacher  an 
average  of  twenty-five  pupils.  During  the  year,  nearly  every 
school  in  the  district  had  the  advantage  of  two  of  the  uniform 
commissioners’  examinations,  and  as  a  result  of  the  eighth-grade 
work,  I  had  the  honor  of  issuing  eight  common  school  diplomas. 
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✓ 

Fellow  commissioners,  something  is  wrong,  and  where  is  the 
difficulty  \ 

Of  course  the  fault  is  not  in  the  commissioner,  and  I  will  not 
admit  that  the  boys  and  girls  reared  in  the  bracing  atmosphere 
of  Wyoming  county’s  heights  are  not  as  bright  as  the  boys  and 
girls  born  and  reared  within  the  palatial  dwellings,  whose  frescoed 
walls  and  silken  tapestry  give  light  and  hope  to  the  village  home. 
Not  that  at  all,  but  it  is  the  chaos  of  school  management. 

This  I  contend  the  township  ‘system  purports  to  regulate.  But, 
says  one,  inefficient  men  will  find  places  on  the  board  of  directors 
Possibly  that  is  true,  but  it  would  be  a  strange  coincident  if  all 
the  members  were  incompetent  men,  while  now  the  sole  trustee 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  district.  It  is  now  next  to  an  impossibility 
for  the  commissioner  to  know  anvthing  concerning  the  time 
schools  are  to  begin,  the  length  of  terms  and  number  of  terms  in 
a  year  or  name  of  teacher.  All  these  are  very  important  for  a 
school  supervisor  to  know. 

School  reports  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  under  the  present 
management,  and  do  y our  best,  yet  they  are  defective.  If  official 
papers  provided  by  the  Department  are  supplied  to  the  districts, 
under  the  present  management,  it  is  a  question  if  they  ever  see 
daylight  but  once  after  leaving  the  school  commissioner’s  hand, 
and  that  will  be  when  they  are  first  relieved  of  the  wrapper 
inclosing  them  for  mailing  purposes.  Now  you  may  think  me  a 
little  hard  on  the  school  trustees.  No,  I  am  not.  I  respect  the 
trustees  in  the  second  commissioner’s  district  of  Wyoming 
county  as  much  as  anv  class  of  men  I  know.  Thev  are,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  gentlemen  ;  and  the  exceptions  are  ladies. 
They  are  a  class  of  people  who  have  business  of  their  own,  and 
have  no  time  to  make  school  work  a  study,  and  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  has  no  opportunity  of  talking  matters  over  with  them 
without  visiting  their  homes  for  the  night  to  share  their  hospital¬ 
ities  in  a  beggarly  manner.  .As  regards  the  trustees’  clerical 
work,  it  is  an  insult  to  ask  them  to  do  all  the  work  without  a 
cent  of  pay. 

It  seems  to  be  a  popular  fad  now  days  for  people  writing  upon 
educational  subjects  to  berate,  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  the  higher 
grades  of  education,  by  saying  :  Teach  more  arithmetic  and  less 
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trigonometry,  more  English  and  less  Greek,  more  of  United  States 
history  and  less  of  Caesar’s  bridge,  more  penmanship  and  less 
art.  hTow,  I  believe  that  trigonometry,  Greek,  the  mystified 
translation  of  Caesar’s  bridge  and  fine  art,  each  have  their  place 
in  the  Empire  State  school  curriculum,  and  while  I  would  not,  in 
any  way,  assist  in  removing  a  single  prop,  a  particle  of  the 
chinking  or  bit  of  cement,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  upon 
which  rest  our  State  universities,  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
yet  I  believe,  with  Superintendent  Crooker,  that  the  common 
schools  are  being  neglected  for  the  advancement  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not,  in  our  advocacy  of  a  change  in  system,  attempt 
to  tear  down  the  higher  system  of  education,  but  strive  ever  to 
bring  squarely  under  it  with  plumbet  and  line  the  onl\T  true  found¬ 
ation  upon  which  it  can  rest  —  the  common  school. 

If  it  is  desired  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  change,  there 
remains  but  one  question  more  :  “  How  can  it  be  brought  about  ?” 
The  contingency  surrounding  this  question  renders  it  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  answer. 

W  e  may  build  the  ladder  on  which  we  may  hope  to  rise  from 
the  needs  of  the  isolated  district  school,  to  a  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  in  safety,  but  when  we  have  it  completed  I  fear  we  shall 

find  many  a  defective  round  over  which  a  passage  will  be 

\ 

difficult. 

Of  the  160  men  sitting  in  legislative  deliberation  eightv-one 
must  in  some  manner  be  induced  to  give  their  consent  and  this 
number  cemented  Avith  the  Chief  Executive’s  signature. 

We  have  now  in  the  commissioners’  force  sixt\T-two  gentlemen 
and  two  ladies,  who  have  but  recently  assumed  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  it  ATet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the\r  are  alreadv 
believers  or  if  a  protracted  effort  must  be  resorted  to  for  their 
conversion. 

This  ideal  system  has  no  moneyed  corporation  behind  it,  no 
political  influence  to  stretch  forth  its  powerful  hand  Avhich  will 
hasten  on  its  enactment;  hence,  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  through 
the  combined,  untiring  efforts  of  this  body  of  school  superintend¬ 
ents  and  school  commissioners  aided  by  the  efficient  engineering 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Avorking  upon  the 
press  and  members  of  the  Legislature  and  not  by  penciling  over 
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our  signatures  “  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  township  system.” 

It  seems  to  me  the  principle  involved  is  radically  wrong.  It 
is  an  admission  that  popular  self-government  is  at  least  a  partial 
failure  and  that  the  people  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  of  these  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it  have 
never  given  it  that  careful  study  which  a  complete  revolution  of 
our  existing  school  system  demands.  The  demagogue  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  fogv. 

o  OJ 

Commissioner  Maxson  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  association  that  the 
adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school  management  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State. 

After  much  discussion  the  resolution  was  amended  as  follows 

f 

and  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  further  progress  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  aforesaid  resolution  there  was  a 
very  full  and  animated  discussion  with  reference  thereto.  It  was 
favored  by  Commissioners  Maxson,  Finley,  Smith  (St.  Lawrence), 
La  Pue,  and  was  opposed  by  Ex-Commissioner  Bartlett,  of  Seneca. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  remarks  of  the  several 
members  of  the  association  upon  this  subject. 

Commissioner  Finley  said  he  was  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  the 
township  system.  I  believe  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools  of  the  State  of  Pew  York  if  the  law  can  be  enacted; 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  loading  upon  it  the  local  option  feature 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  through. 

Commissioner  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  said :  It  would  seem 
that  it  can  not  be  passed  without  the  optional  feature,  and  with¬ 
out  said  optional  feature  he  would  object  to  its  passage. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford  heartily  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.  He  cited  the  instance  of  a  town  in  the. first 
commissioner  district  of  Westchester  county,  wherein  the  town¬ 
ship  system  had  been  adopted  and  was  in  successful  operation. 
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In  the  town  of  Mamaroneck,  in  said  county,  there  is  but  one 
school  district  and  the  board  of  education  is  composed  of  three 
members.  They  are  elected  from  the  entire  town,  and  never  in 
the  history  of  the  town  has  the  district  succeeded  in  electing 
better  men  for  trustees  than  now,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
that  town  and  never  in  the  history  of  his  old  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict,  which  contains  so  many  good  schools,  has  there  been  a 
better  feeling  prevalent  among  the* inhabitants  regarding  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  interests  than  now.  There  are  no  better 
schools  existing  to-day  in  the  towns  of  Westchester  than  those 
controlled  under  the  township  system.  My  own  experience  goes 
far  to  prove  that  it  will  be  a  better  system  than  the  old  district 
system,  and  I  hope  the  coming  Legislature  will  do  what  the 
Legislature  of  last  year  refused  to  do,  to  wit,  pass  the  township 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cause  of  education  of  the  entire 
State. 

Commissioner  Strou^h  said  that  now,  as  at  all  times,  he  stood 
before  this  association  in  favor  of  the  township  system  for  the 
local  schools  of  the  State.  At  heart  I  would  like  it  mandator v. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  can  not  be  passed  in  that  form,  or  at 
least  that  the  chances  are  not  so  good  as  with  the  local  option. 
I  think  that  if  the  school  commissioners  go  ahead  in  earnest  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  township  bill  that  the  present  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  adopt  it. 

Ex-Commissioner  Bartlett  said :  The  time  allowed  for  me  to 
say  anything  in  regard  to  this  question  is  too  short  to  answer  the 
elaborate  arguments  made  in  its  favor.  I  have  studied  the  town¬ 
ship  system  carefully.  I  think  that  it  is  a  regular  union  of 
boards,  making  an  entire  whole.  I  do  not  deem  it  for  the  best 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  I  shall  oppose  it  so  far  as 
I  can. 

Ex-Commissioner  Parsons  said  he  had  taken  pains  to  consult 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  reference  to  getting  their 
views  after  they  had  had  time  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
and  he  found  that  generally  the  citizens  were  opposed  to  it.  He 
believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  community  were  that  they 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  did  not  wish  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
local  school  district. 
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Ex-Commissioner  Finegan  inquired  of  the  commissioner 
whether  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  com  muni  t}^  or  the  sentiments  which  had  been  created  or 
educated  in  said  community  by  the  commissioner  who  spoke. 

Dr.  Jas.  M.  Milne  said :  Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  express 
myself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  township  system.  I  went  home 
doing  as  I  agreed.  I  went,  as  I  agreed,  and  saw  our  Senator  and 
our  Assemblyman.  I  conferred  with  them  and  obtained  their 
aid  to  push  the  township  bill.  I  agree  with  the  committee  that 
if  there  was  less  talk  and  more  action  the  bill  would  be  a  success. 
Not  a  new  idea  has  been  presented,  some  have  been  amplified. 

The  great  fear  is  in  that  the  boards  should  be  limited  in  their 
rights. 

You  will  remember  that  it  took  quite  a  while  to  be  educated 

up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  uniform  system,  and  is  it  any 

wonder  that  the  trustees,  the  people,  should  be  so  slow  in  being 

educated  \  I  would  like  the  bill  introduced  in  its  entirety.  I 

*/ 

would  like  to  see  it  thrust  into  the  arena  where  friends  and  foes 
would  have  a  hearing. 

Now  is  the  time  for  words  and  acts. 

Mr.  Skinner  said  :  A  new  commissioner  said  to  me  to-day  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  could  vote  on  this  question  because  he 
did  not  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  the 
sixty-five  new  school  commissioners  to  place  themselves  on  record 
until  they  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  McElroy  has  well  stated  that  he  was  surprised  that  this 
question  was  so  little  understood,  that  in  talking  with  the  people 
and  the  trustees  in  his  district,  they  confess  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  How  is  that  to  be  remedied  ?  We  have  come  to  these  asso¬ 
ciations  for  many  }rears  and  read  and  discussed  papers  concerning 
the  township  system.  Our  papers  have  been  published  in  the  annual 
reports  very  fully.  These  reports  are  supposed  to  go  into  school 
district  libraries,  but  we  have  seen  no  snap  shots  of  people  tum¬ 
bling  over  each  other  to  get  at  these  annual  reports  to  read  what 
is  in  them.  How  are  you  going  to  educate  the  people  until  you 
give  them  something  concerning  this  bill,  and  how  is  this  to  come 
about  except  thro’  the  people  who  are  interested  in  it,  school 
commissioners,  superintendents  and  everybody  else  who  believes 
in  the  system.  We  live  in  the  Empire  State. 
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“We  point  with  pride”  to  our  great  system  of  education 
and  our  systems  of  government.  Yet  to-day,  with  all  our 
greatness  and  intelligence,  there  are  school  houses  built  of 
logs,  there  are  many  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Yew  York 
who  elect  school  trustees  who  cannot  read  or  write.  There  are 
hundreds  of  school  districts  in  the  State  who  boast  that  they 
receive  $100  teacher’s  quota  every  year  which  the  State  hands 
down  to  them,  and  for  which  it  taxes  the  people,  and  with  this 
money  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  buy  their  supply  of  wood 
and  repair  their  school  houses  and  have  a  little  balance  left.  We 
have  these  things  existing  in  the  State  of  Yew  York.  I  sav  now 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  common  school  districts  of  the  State 
are  year  by  year  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  You  old  school 
commissioners  know  that  the  new  commissioners  will  know  it 
the  more  you  study  it.  I  reaffirm  what  I  have  said  for  many 
years  of  the  township  system  —  it  is  the  only  system  which  will 
save  the  country  school  districts  from  utter  annihilation. 

The  progressive  people  in  thickly  settled  communities  are 
drawing  the  pupils  away  from  the  small  districts  and  are  growing 
rich  and' strong  themselves.  It  must  become  a  matter  of  self- 
defense  with  the  people  living  in  the  country  districts  to  rise  up 
and  demand  the  township  system,  which  will  give  equal  rights 
and  equal  taxation  to  every  school  district  in  the  town. 

I  ask  the  new  commissioners  who  are  here  (and  those  who  are 
not  here  I  hope  will  do  so)  to  read  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  his  remarks  on  the  township  system.  If  that 
chapter  will  not  open  the  eyes  of  any  reasonable  man  in  this 
State  to  the  importance  of  enacting  the  township  system  into 
law  then  nothing  will.  There  vou  will  see  that  in  some  school 

o  %J 

districts  it  costs  fifty  dollars  per  capita  to  give  pupils  the  benefits 
of  education.  In  another  town  adjoining  it  costs  three  to  five 
dollars  per  capita.  Yo  wonder  they  are  complaining  about  taxa¬ 
tion  and  inequality.  As  has  been  well  said  this  afternoon, 
there  is  very  little  danger  in  electing  a  township  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  to  manage  school  affairs.  There  is  very  little  danger  that 
you  will  not  get  the  best  educational  men  in  the  town.  This 
township  bill  means  to  give  to  every  township  the  benefits  which 
now  come  through  the  union  free  school  system. 

129 
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Let  the  Legislature  know  that  in  your  honest  judgment  the 
township  bill  is  an  absolute  and  a  vital  necessity  to  the  progress 
of  our  educational  work,  and  then  all  of  you  put  your  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  Let  your  Members  of  Assembly  and  Senators 
know  what  you  want  and  know  what  you  mean. to  have,  if  united 
and  vigorous  action  can  accomplish  it. 

Conductor  Sanford  said  : 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  commissioners  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  to-day  in  Sullivan  county,  through  which  passes  the  rich 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  who  have  had  the  wisdom  many 
years  ago  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  enabling  and 
empowering  them  to  levy  every  year  a  tax  upon  the  property  of 
that  town  equal  to  the  amount  received  from  the  State  for 
schools  and  then  to  be  distributed  by  the  supervisors  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  school  money  is  distributed.  In  the  town  of 
Dunkirk,  in  Chautauqua  county,  they  have  a.  township  system, 
and  they  have  had  it  for  years  ;  also,  in  the  town  of  Grand  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  river. 

I  have  conversed  with  the  people  where  they  have  the  township 
system,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  man  regret  that  they  had  the 
system  and  would  like  to  go  back  to  any  other  system. 

Commissioner  Hill  said  : 

I  believe  the  township  bill  to  be  a  good  thing.  Our  schools  in 
the  country  districts  are  suffering  simply  because  they  do  not 
put  in  good  material,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  I  read  the  article 
upon  the  township  system  that  it  is  going  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Commissioner  Smith  (Chemung)  said  he  was  surprised  at  some 
of  the  things  said  here  to-day  regarding  the  township  system. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  an  advocate  of  said  system  and 
favored  it  to-day. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Commissioner  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Conductor  Sanford.  The  latter  thought  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  ready  to  vote  and  he  called  for  the  question.  Before 
the  question  was  put  Dr.  William  J.  Milne  of  Albany  said : 

I  believe  that  if  this  body  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  gath¬ 
ered  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  State,  was  determined  that  this 
bill  should  be  put  through  the  Legislature  it  will  go  through.  If 
every  man  and  woman  will  do  his  or  her  duty  the  township  sys- 
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tem  will  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Urge  upon  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  the  bill,  urge  its 
absolute  necessity  and  the  stronger  you  make  your  resolution  the 
better  it  will  be.  Impress  upon  the  Members  of  Assembly  that 
their  political  salvation  depends  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  do.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  the  com¬ 
missioners  must  act  speedily  and  effectively  in  the  matter. 

.  The  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  then 
put  and  it  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Commissioner  Maxson  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  legislative  committee  of  this  body  be 
instructed  to  use  every  honorable  means  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  bill  providing  for  the  optional  adoption  by  towns  of  the  town¬ 
ship  system,  and  that  this  association  pledge  to  said  committee 
its  active  co-operation  and  support. 

Adopted. 

Superintendent  Hoyes  of  the  Eochester  city  schools  said : 

I  presume  you  are  now  about  ready  to  adjourn,  and  I  desire  to 
extend  to  you  an  invitation.  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  most 
gentlemen  seeking  office  never  to  accept  an  invitation,  but  always 
put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their  friends.  How  we  come  to  get 
you  to  put  yourselves  for  a  brief  space  in  the  hands  of  your  Eoch¬ 
ester  friends.  The  official  committee  on  entertainment,  Messrs. 
Chapin  and  Brainard,  have  prepared  a  little  surprise  for  }^ou 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  suspend  your  order  of  business 
they  will  be  very  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  take  you  in  charge,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  this  city,  I 
extend  to  you  a  very  cordial  invitation  and  advise  that  you  put 
yourselves  in  the  hands  of  said  friends. 

Commissioner  Brainard  moved  that  we  adjourn  until  half-past 
9  to-morrow  morning,  and  after  adjournment  we  will  proceed  to 
the  Eochester  Free  Academy  to  meet  the  local  committee  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation  extended  by  Superintendent 
Hoyes. 

President  Harrison  announced  the  following  committees : 
Auditing  committee,  Commissioners  Elwood,  Marlatt  and  Moran. 

Committee  on  place  of  meeting,  Commissioners  Twitchell^ 
Fordham  and  C.  D.  Hill. 
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Committee  on  resolutions,  Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  Commissioners 
James  D.  Sullivan  and  Martha  Yan  Rensselaer. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday,  January  Fourth. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Harrison  at  10.05. 

Prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins. 

Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  principal  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  School, 
read  the  following  paper  : 

Paper  on  Teachers'  Institutes  by  Dr.  James  M.  Milne. 

\ 

“  The  curtains  of  yesterday  drop  down,  the  curtains  of  to-mor¬ 
row  roll  up  ;  but  yesterday  and  to-morrow  both  are.”  So  wrote 
Carlyle  in  Sartor  Resartus.  And  has  not  every  earnest, 
thoughtful  man  stood  at  a  like  point  of  view  and  measured  the 
prospects  from  the  retrospects  of  life  ? 

The  glance  of  man’s  mind  can  never  catch  all  the  fickle 
changes  of  time.  The  yesterdays  are  conned  to  help  the  to-days, 
for  the  enduring  faith  of  to-day  must  be  rooted  in  the  experience 
of  yesterday.  Our  backward  glance  is  for  encouragement  and 
faith  ;  our  future  outlook,  for  hope  and  opportunity. 

With  to-day  as  our  point  of  view,  the  subject  assigned  for  this 
paper  has  a  backward  and  a  forward  look. 

This  especial  time  lends  a  peculiar  touch  of  interest  to  the 
backward  glance,  for  with  the  year  just  garnered  was  also 
gathered  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes  in  New  York  State,  or  rather  let  it  be  said,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  teachers’  institute  in  the  world. 

This  city,  in  which  we  are  holding  our  meeting,  lends  added 
interest,  for  Rochester  was  the  third  place  in  this  State  in  which 
was  held  a  teachers’  institute. 

Three  claimants  contend  for  the  honor  of  holding  the  first 
institute.  The  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  presents  the  claim  in  a 
pamphlet  on  teachers’  institutes,  published  in  1848,  by  William 
Russell,  formerly  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 
The  claims  of  the  then  village  of  Watertown,  in  this  State,  are 
urged  by  Samuel  N.  Sweet,  in  a  treatise  on  teachers’  institutes, 
also  published  in  1848. 
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Ithaca  cites  in  her  behalf  the  burden  of  concurrent  testimony, 
and  the  proof  found  in  the  accepted  reports  of  departmental 
records.  That  there  may  have  been  meetings  of  teachers  in 
Hartford  prior  to  the  Tompkins  county  institute,  need  not  be 
disputed,  but,  if  these  meetings  established  or  created  anything, 
the  claim  must  be  confined  to  their  being  the  forerunner  of 
summer  schools  or  the  general  city  teachers’  meetings,  so 
common  to-day. 

In  considering  the  status  of  the  Watertown  meeting,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  training  class  system  in  Hew  York 
State  had  been  established  but  a  few  years,  and  was  the  product 
of  a  fight,  or  contest,  between  the  advocates  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  training  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  the  established 
academies. 

The  outcome  of  this  fight  for  State  aid  and  State  fostering 
antedates  but  a  few  years,  as  we  have  said,  the  teachers’  institute 
system.  Popular  feeling  had  been  aroused  and  popular  opinion 
had  been  educated  in  favor  of  training  classes  and  their  practical 
fruitage,  and  the  Watertown  gathering  was  simply  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  adaptation  of  the  training  class  system  into  a  summer 
session  for  those  desiring  to  be  teachers,  or  as  a  school  for  review 
of  subject  matter  for  those  teachers  that  might  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  scholastic  advantages. 

This  Watertown  experiment,  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  summer  schools  and  did  much  toward  directing 
attention  to  the  so-called  drills,  which  in  those  early  days  formed 
so  practical  and  so  potent  a  factor  in  reviewing  scholastic  subjects 
preparatory  to  teachers’  examinations. 

Those  drills  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  notion  of  teachers' 
institutes,  or  mistaken  for  them.  One  of  the  early  county  super¬ 
intendents  of  Albany  county,  in  his  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  common  schools,  says  that  he  had  established  drills  in  nearly 
every  town  in  his  district,  and  had  formed  a  teachers’  association, 
but  not  yet  had  he  been  able  to  have  a  teachers’  institute.  These 
drills  were  so  closely  allied  with  the  teachers’  examination,  which 
generally  came  at  their  close,  that,  to-day  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  you  will  find  old  people,  who  will  speak  of  the  uniform 
teachers’  examination  as  drills. 
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The  concensus  of  testimony  and  evidence  would  seem  to  grant 
to  Ithaca  the  honor  of  holding  the  first  teachers’  institute.  The 
red  letter  day  was  April  4,  1843.  On  October  3d  in  the  same 
year,  Auburn  held  the  second,  and  later  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  Rochester  was  the  third  place  that  honored  the  beginning 
of  teachers’  institutes.  To  County  Superintendent  J.  S.  Denman 
of  Tompkins  county,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  conception  of  the 
institute  idea,  and  to  the  scholastic  ability,  professional  spirit  and 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  Salem  Town,  the  first  institute  conductor, 
is  due  the  honor  of  making  the  idea  practical,  wide-reaching  and 
efficient. 

The  early  institutes  were  voluntary  associations,  were  largely 
attended,  and  were  entirely  supported  by  the  teachers  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  teachers  hired  the  hall,  cared  for  it,  paid  the  institute 
conductor,  and  as  well  gave  their  own  time  and  paid  their  own 
traveling  and  living  expenses.  The  expense  for  each  teacher 
was  about  $5  a  week,  a  considerable  sum  when  the  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  less  that  $15,  and  the  salary  of 
female  teachers  wras  only  about  $7  a  month. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  these  times  wrere  filled  wdtli 
energy  and  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  common  school 
education.  This  energy  was  not  confined  to  teachers  alone.  The 
superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Tompkins  county,  in  his 
report  for  1844,  notes  that  during  the  year  he  had  walked  nearly 
2,000  miles  in  visiting  schools  in  his  district,  and  had  addressed 
about  100  gatherings  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  education. 
With  such  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  such 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent,  was  it  any 
wonder  that  things  were  brought  to  pass  ? 

The  teachers’  institute  was  largely  the  creation  of  the  county 
superintendent.  Superintendent  Young  recognized  that  fact,  and 
in  his  report  of  1844  has  this  significant  sentence:  “ Since  the 
appointment  of  county  superintendents ,  and  under  their  influence , 
new  and  voluntary  associations  called  teachers'  institutes  have  been 
organized  in  several  of  the  counties ,  from  which  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  resulted .”  In  the  same  report  is  given  the  essential  idea 
of  the  early  institute  in  these  words :  “  By  thus  associating 
together  for  two  or  three  loeeJcs  in  the  year ,  the  teachers  of  a  county 
may  communicate  to  each  other  every  improvement  within  the 
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knowledge  of  any  of  them ,  and  by  listening  to  lectures  and  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  regular  discipline  of  the  school ,  may 
augment  their  scientific  knowledge  and  ' 'make  great  acquisitions  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching .” 

Those  voluntary  associations  convened  teachers  not  alone  to 

fj 

think  on  the  problem  of  mental  improvement,  but  also  to  busy 
themselves  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  general  uplift  of 
the  schools  in  the  several  counties. 

The  institutes  remained  entirely  voluntary  associations  until 
184T.  In  1845  an  effort  was  made  to  divert  the  $4,800  granted 
to  training  classes  to  the  use  of  teachers’  institutes,  but  although 
recommended  and  supported  by  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  the  effort  was  fruitless.  By  chapter  361  of  the  Laws  of 
1847  an  appropriation  was  made  for  teachers’  institutes,  whereby 
$60  was  granted  to  each  institute  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  imposed  by  the  statute  and  superintendent  of 
common  schools. 

The  outgrowth  of  the  enthusiasm  attendant  on  the  institutes 
of  the  first  year  may  oe  read  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  points 
made  in  the  following  year  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
a  normal  school  at  Albany  was  that  in  such  a  school  could  be 
prepared  and  trained  those  who  could  in  turn  give  professional 
training  to  teachers  gathered  at  teachers’  institutes  in  their 
respective  counties,  as  the  instruction  given  by  academic  and  col¬ 
lege  men  did  not  reach  down  into  the  needs  of  the  common 
schools.  The  success  of  the  Albany  Normal  School  experiment 
was  the  creator  of  the  earlier  normal  schools  that  followed,  and 
together  with  these  schools  proved  a  prominent  factor  in 
developing  the  complete  normal  school  system  of  to-day. 

So  the  banding  together  of  teachers  into  voluntary  associations 
for  professional  improvement  and  educational  leaven,  fifty  years 
ago,  not  only  created  the  teachers’  institute  plan  of  to-day,  but 
their  efforts  should  be  accredited  as  well  with  a  part  of  the  honor 
that  belongs  to  the  creators  of  the  normal  school  system  of  New 
York. 

The  earlier  institutes  were  in  session  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Much  time  was  devoted  to  writing  and  the  different  methods  of 
presentation,  much  to  elementary  reading,  but  most  to  arithme¬ 
tic.  Grammar  and  parsing  claimed  considerable  attention,  spell- 
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ing  work  was  exemplified  and  subject  matter  in  science  taught. 
School  organization,  school  government  and  school  ethics  were 
subjects  on  every  program.  Every  session  was  opened  with 
prayer,  and  the  evening  sessions  closed  with  a  benediction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  subjects  discussed  at 
these  earlier  institutes  were  subjects  which  are  equally  interest¬ 
ing  to-day.  For  example : 

What  are  the  best  means  for  securing  good  order  in  school? 

What  are  the  best  means  of  exciting  an  interest  in  study? 

What  are  the  best  means  of  securing  early  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  morning  ? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  interesting  parents  in  the  school  ? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  whispering  ? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  morals  ? 

How  may  elementary  reading  be  taught  so  as  to  prevent  the 
habits  of  monotony  and  drawling  so  prevalent  in  schools  ? 

In  what  order  should  the  several  branches  succeed  each  other 
and  what  are  the  best  modes  of  treating  them  ? 

The  one  subject  almost  uniformly  discussed  was  the  best  mode 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  whether  or  no  spelling  should  be 
taught  before  reading. 

As  an  example  of  order  of  daily  exercises  we  present  the  daily 
program  of  the  Chenango  Count}r  Teachers’  Institute  held  in 
Norwich  beginning  September  29,  1846. 


F  ORENOON. 

8.3(1  o'clock — Eeading  Scripture,  Singing  and  Prayer. .  .30  min. 

9.00  o’clock — Arithmetic,  by  classes . 40  min. 

9.40  o’clock — General  Exercise  in  Arithmetic . 20  min. 

10.00  o’clock — Spelling . 20  min. 

10.20  o’clock — Recess . 10  min. 

10.30  o’clock — Mental  Arithmetic,  by  classes . 30  min. 

11.00  o'clock — Reading,  first  division  (young  gentlemen) .  40  min. 
11.40  o’clock — Exercise  in  Phonology  and  Elocution . 20  min. 

Afternoon. 

1.30  o'clock — Two  Lectures,  by  students  . 15  min. 

*  •/ 

1.45  o’clock — English  Grammar,  by  classes . 30  min. 
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2.15  o’clock — General  Exercise  in  Grammar . 20  min. 

2.35  o’clock — Punctuation  or  Composition . 25  min. 

3.00  o’clock — Recess . 10  min. 

3.10  o’clock — Reading,  second  division  (young  ladies). .  .40  min. 

3.50  o’clock — Geography . 30  min. 

4.20  o’clock — Declamation . 20  min. 


Occasional  exercises  were  also  had  in  Composition,  Algebra, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  etc.  The  evening  sessions  were 
devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  as  usual. 

In  the  resolutions  usually  presented  at  these  earlier 
institutes  much  more  attention  was  given  to  educational 
movements  either  in  commendatory  or  condemnatory  form  and 
less  attention  to  the  perfunctory  nature  of  the  resolutions,  such 
as  is  common  at  teachers’  institutes  of  to-day. 

d 

Frequent  efforts  were  made  under  different  superintendents  to 
have  held  together  institutes  of  two  or  three  different  counties, 
but  the  application  was  uniformly  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
each  county  was  able  to  and  should  support  its  own  institute, 
and  that  the  mass-meeting  idea  in  institutes  was  barren  of  prac¬ 
tical  results  to  the  teaching  service. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent, 
began  the  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers’  institute. 
During  subsequent  years,  the  institutes  eked  out  a  precarious 
existence.  In  some  of  the  reports  of  superintendents  of  common 
schools,  there  is  no  mention  of  teachers’  institutes,  and  in  others 
only  a  casual  reference  made  to  them,  in  connection  with  require¬ 
ments  of  qualifications  for  teachers.  In  fact,  through  apathy  or 
carelessness,  or  both,  the  Legislature  of  1851  made  no  appropria¬ 
tion  whatever  for  institutes.  It  was  not  till  the  re-creation  of 
the  office  of  county  superintendent,  in  1852,  together  with  the 
separation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  from  that  of  Secretarv  of  State,  that  new  life  was  breathed 
into  the  institute  system.  In  that  year  the  amount  for  their  sup¬ 
port  was  increased  from  sixty  dollars  to  $100  for  each  institute, 
but  commensurate  results  did  not  follow. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner  in  1856,  and 
the  practical  responsibility  centered  in  the  office,  did  much  to 
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re-establish  institutes  in  popular  favor,  but  irregularity  of  attend¬ 
ance  tended  to  smother  the  enthusiasm  and  interrupt  the  interest. 
Everything  was  tried  to  make  them  popular  and  so  increase  the 
average  attendance.  Graded  institutes  were  formed  and  soon 
abandoned.  Popular  lecturers  were  procured,  gifted  elocutionists 
were  obtained,  scientific  experiments  were  introduced,  but  still 
the  average  attendance  did  not  increase.  Every  novelty  was 
given  a  hearing  and  everything  was  done  to  offer  inducements 
to  have  teachers  attend  and  remain  throughout  the  session.  The 
day  meetings  were  sandwiched  with  that  which  was  purely 
attractive  in  its  nature,  and  even  until  much  later  times,  the 
notion  of  an  evening  session  at  teachers’  institutes,  rises  in  the 
writer’s  memory  as  a  splendid  place  for  fun.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  the  attempt  of  those  earlier  days,  to  popularize  institute  work, 
their  best  influence  is  hindered  to  day. 

Previous  to  1878  the  institute  generally  extended  over  two 
weeks,  but  only  a  small  percentage  remained  throughout  the  ses¬ 
sion.  Part  of  the  teachers  would  be  present  the  first  and  part 
the  second  week  of  the  institute.  It  was  thought  that  by  short¬ 
ening  the  time  to  one  week,  the  attendance  of  all  teachers  could 
be  secured  throughout  the  session.  The  one  week  institute,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  very  little  change  in  actual  percentage  of 
attendance. 

Under  the  vivifying  influence  of  Superintendent  Victor  M. 
Rice  the  common  schools  received  a  new  impetus,  and  as  a  result 
the  teachers’  institute  obtained  a  new  strength.  Still  the  early 
institute  idea  was  so  inbred  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  outward 
influence  did  not  produce  results  proportionate  to  the  efforts  put 
forth. 

To  three  superintendents  of  public  instruction  are  due  the  most 
of  the  marked  characteristics  and  growing  efficiency  of  the  insti¬ 
tutes  of  to-day.  To  Ueil  Gilmour  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  institute  corps.  To  Andrew  S. 
Draper  large  credit  must  be  given  for  the  complete  organization 
of  the  institute  forces  and  for  requiring  and  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance  at  institutes  on  a  basis,  alike  just  to  teachers  and 
patron.  To  James  F.  Crooker,  honor  is  due  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  distinct  department  of  supervisor  of  teachers’  institutes 
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and  training  classes.  Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the 
uniform  examination  system  assumed  voluntarily  by  the  school 
commissioners  of  this  State  under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
the  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  brought  to  the 
teachers’  institute  practical  and  increasing  benefits  and  interest. 
The  teacher  has  now  an  upward  and  an  onward  look  that  is 
searching  out  the  coming  requirements,  the  coming  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  coming  opportunities. 

From  this  brief,  backward  glance,  let  a  few  points  be  noted 
and  iterated  :  First,  Greatest  good  has  accrued  to  teachers  from 
teachers’  institutes,  where  the  teachers  have  brought  cheerfully 
their  richest  experiences  and  cast  them  into  the  treasury  for  the 
common  good  ;  second,  Institutes  have  been  helpful  and  efficient, 
just  in  proportion  as  county  superintendents  or  school  commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  personally  and  devotedly  interested  ;  third, 
The  history  of  institutes  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  institute 
work,  to  be  the  creation  of  a  professional  spirit,  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  advanced  method  of  teaching,  organizing  and  controlling, 
and  to  be  as  well  a  fountain  head  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  ; 
fourth,  One  of  the  important  resultants  of  institute  work  has 
been  the  community  of  interests  created,  and  enlargement  of 
ideas  made  possible,  by  mind  coming  in  contact  with  mind,  and 
by  the  widening  circles  of  acquaintanceship  formed ;  fifth,  The 
history  of  institutes  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  wherever  and 
whenever  the  element  of  amusement  has  been  employed  to 
heighten  interest,  there  and  then  has  the  usefulness  of  teachers’ 
institutes  begun  to  wane  ;  sixth,  Popular  prejudice  against  insti¬ 
tutes  has  largely  passed  away.  It  remains  to-day  only  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  reasoning  on  data  gathered  decades  ago, 
or  are  moved  by  feelings,  the  resultants  of  early  prejudice  or 
bias.  A  new  interest  has  been  aroused  and  out  of  past  experi¬ 
ences  a  new  hope  has  been  born.  These  and  many  other  lessons 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  past  to  compare  with  the  present  and 
strengthen  the  future. 

Note  on  what  educational  vantage  ground  we  stand  to-day. 
Our  common  school  system  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  Our 
schools  are  protected  from  incompetent  and  immature  teachers 
by  the  barriers  of  uniform  examination,  which  are  growing 
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stronger  every  year.  We  have  a  corps  of  institute  conductors 
unmatched  in  efficiency,  high  mindedness,  zeal,  earnestness  and 
unselfishness,  presided  over  by  a  supervisor  of  institutes  without 
a  peer  anywhere.  We  boast  of  a  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  that  outruns  in  zeal  every  effort  to  better  our  institutes. 
The  sympathies  of  our  superintendent  are  gathered  largely  about 
the  interests  of  common  school  teachers  and  the  thousands  of 
district  schools  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  State. 

We  have,  let  us  hope,  a  band  of  school  commissioners  that  will 
not  look  backward  with  faltering  steps,  but  will  press  forward 
with  resolute  purpose.  But  better  than  all,  we  have  the  abiding 
faith  of  the  people,  both  in  the  purpose  and  result  of  the  work  of 
education.  Born  out  of  their  belief  in  the  common  school  sys¬ 
tem,  we  have  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State  a 
generosity  that  will  furnish  unlimited  means  for  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  if  equivalent  practical  results  shall  accrue  to  the  common 
school  teacher. 

The  institutes  of  the  past  two  years  have  been  productive  of 
much  good,  and  have  been  increasing  constantly  in  practical 
utility.  The  work  has  been  more  definite ;  more  enthusiasm  has 
been  enkindled  ;  ideas  have  been  broadened  ;  attention  has  been 
more  marked  ;  attendance  more  cheerful.  The  shortening  of  the 
afternoon  session  has  been  found  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  for  the  intensity  of  the  interest  must  flag  in  the  sixth 
division  of  the  day,  and  it  is  so  often  forgotten  that  loss  of 
interest  then  means  a  modified  measure  of  interest  in  the  next 
session.  Those  who  have  listened  for  five  periods  at  teachers’ 
institutes  will  readily  apprehend  and  willingly  testify  to  the  mis¬ 
take  made  in  adding  a  sixth  division.  As  has  been  already 
noted,  the  co-mingling  of  teachers  and  their  discussion  outside  of 
the  regular  session,  the  friendships  formed  and  associations 
enjoyed  are  potent  factors  in  making  institute  week  not  only 
pleasurable,  but  in  its  fullest  sense  practical. 

To  the  school  commissioner  more  than  to  any'  one  other  person 
is  chargeable  the  success  or  failure  of  the  institute.  Is  he 
apathetic  and  indifferent,  the  institute  will  share  largely  of  his 
spirit.  In  recalling  a  large  number  of  institutes  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  attend  during  the  past  two  years,  it  can  safely  be 
asserted  that  without  a  single  exception  the  institutes  filled  with 
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the  greatest  intensity  of  interest  were  found  where  the  school 
commissioner  was  a  willing  and  ready  listener  and  an  efficient 
and  ready  helper.  In  our  forward  glance'  we  can  see  the  power 
of  the  work  greatly  increased  by  securing  the  enthusiastic  and 
loyal  support  of  every  school  commissioner  in  the  State. 

It  is  the  province  and  should  be  the  pride  of  every  school  com¬ 
missioner  in  the  State  to  provide  in  advance  all  those  favorable 
conditions  that  in  themselves  should  be  productive  of  most  good 
in  his  institute.  He  should  see  to  maintaining  and  taking  a  pride 
in  the  regular  attendance  of  all  teachers,  and  an  equal  interest  in 
securing  their  undivided  attention  in  all  work. 

He  should  note  carefully  all  details,  and  should  be  alert  in 
correcting  or  removing  anv  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  highest 
usefulness  of  all  exercises.  Early  in  the  session  he  should  occupy 
one  period  before  the  institute  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year, 
in  carefully  noting  encouraging  signs  and  specifying  general 
defects  on  the  part  of  teachers.  If  this  is  done  with  care  it  will 
greatly  aid  the  institute  conductor  in  determining  what  part  of 
his  work  should  be  emphasized  or  accentuated.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  also  should  occupy  a  division  at  the  end  of  the  institute 
session,  in  giving  general  directions  for  the  next  year’s  work, 
and  general  instructions  in  carrying  out  plans,  processes  and 
requirements.  This  will  aid  in  unifying  the  work  and  will  give 
commissioner  and  teacher  a  common  basis  on  which  to  work. 
The  commissioner  in  his  subsequent  visits  throughout  his  district 
can  then  note  with  definiteness  anv  defects  that  are  not  cor- 

e / 

rected,  as  well  as  observe  improvements  made  in  work. 

The  commissioner  should  also  secure  for  a  session  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  at  least  one  member  of  some  board  of  education  and  one 
trustee  of  common  schools.  The  teacher  and  public  alike  need  to 
know  the  opinions  of  such  men  in  the  teacher's  work  and  learn 
from  them  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools,  or  the  enlargement  or  changes  needed  in  the  curriculum. 

The  teacher’s  side  of  the  case  is  presented  too  frequently, 

while  the  trustee’s  attitude  rarely,  if  ever,  is  discussed.  Too 

often  it  is  assumed  that  onlv  trustees  can  make  mistakes  or  be 

unreasonable,  while  the  fact  remains  that  the  teachers  are  not  at 

all  too  high-minded  in  the  sense  of  obligation  assumed,  or  of 

faithfulness  in  fulfillment  of  duty. 

« / 
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Another  great  essential  for  the  most  successful  institute  is  a 
proper  building  in  which  to  hold  the  sessions.  There  is  to-day 
throughout  the  State  a  crying  need  for  better  places  in  which  to 
hold  the  teachers’  institute.  The  best  place  is  a  school-house, 
but  a  town  hall,  an  opera  house,  a  court  room  or  a  church  are 
the  places  generally  utilized.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the 
fault  lies  in  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  State  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Let  it  be  said,  here  and  now,  that  the  State  has  been  and 
is  more  than  willing  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  teachers’  institute  in  the  best  place  in 
each  commissioner  district.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the 
blame  must  rest  on  the  school  commissioner,  who  feels  that  he 
must  needs  change  the  institute  to  different  places  in  his  district 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his  political  popularity  and  strength 
rather  than  select  for  the  institute  the  best  place  and  let  his  pop¬ 
ularity  rest  in  the  efficiency  of  service  rendered  in  his  district  or 
in  high-minded  devotion  shown  to  his  duties. 

When  the  best  building  shall  have  been  selected  the  institute 
should  be  at  least  in  the  attitude  of  a  school.  Hats  and  wraps 
should  be  removed,  and  as  much  as  possible  permanent  seats  for 
the  session  assigned.  If  there  are  empty  seats  in  the  room  these 
seats  should  be  in  the  rear  and  not  in  the  front  of  the  room ;  for, 
while  distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  it  multiplies 
the  temptation  to  disenchant  both  attention  and  interest.  There 
should  be  complete  intolerance  of  disorder  on  the  part  of  either 
teachers  or  visitors.  Ho  person  has  a  right  to  trample  on  the 
privileges  of  others,  who  may  desire  to  listen,  and  no  speaker 
should  be  compelled  to  address  an  audience  when  his  attention 
is  diverted  by  carelessness  or  frivolous  listeners. 

Moreover,  the  highest  efficiency  of  institutes  will  never  be 
reached  until  so-called  book  men,  or  pedagogical  missionaries, 
shall  be  relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  the  institute  room. 
They  should  be  taught  to  know  that  they  have  a  place  in  the 
institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  while  often  from  their 
practice  one  would  judge  that  teachers  are  gathered  together  for 
their  special  advantage,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  institute  work 
is  purely  perfunctory  and  incidental.  An  institute  is  not  a  book 
fair,  no  matter  how  desirable  or  attractive  such  a  place  may  be. 
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Sometimes  the  book  tables  are  placed  in  front  between  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  the  teachers.  The  book  men  seated  at  these  tables 
often  use  the  period  given  to  institute  work  in  casting  up  their 
accounts,  writing  letters  or  making  out  their  reports.  Sometimes 
the  tables  are  placed  in  a  wide  aisle  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
thus  breaking  the  audience  into  two  parts,  where  the  assiduity 
of  the  agents  at  work,  diverts  and  distracts  attention.  Even 
when  the  tables  are  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  these  missionaries 
during  an  institute  period  will  often  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
some  reluctant  buyer,  or  will  chaff  each  other  on  their  success  or 
failure.  Again,  these  book  tables  do  not  at  all  times  contain 
books  fit  to  place  before  young  teachers.  The  presence  of  book 
men  in  a  room  hired  by  the  State  for  institute  purposes,  tacitly 
receives  the  indorsement  of  the  State  in  their  business.  Yet 
every  book  man  knows  of  those  in  the  trade  who  buy  worthless 
books  from  junk  shops  and  second-class  book  stores,  and  sell  at 
institutes  to  inexperienced  and  immature  teachers. 

While  conceding  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great  advantage  of 
having  representatives  of  educational  publishers  at  the  institutes, 
and  also  realizing  the  opportunity  presented  to  teachers  to 
examine  professional  books,  nevertheless,  as  the  State  gives  its 
implied  indorsement  of  their  presence,  it  should  also  control  the 
kind  of  books  that  should  be  presented  for  sale.  The  State 
should  say  that  an  educational  publisher  shall  have  a  right, 
through  proper  representatives,  to  offer  for  sale  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  house,  and  such  other  professional  books  as  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Educa¬ 
tional  publishers  should  issue  to  each  accredited  agent  a  card 
stating  the  fact,  and  such  card  when  countersigned  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  would  authorize  the  agent  to 
sell  in  institutes  all  professional  books  published  by  the  house  he 
represents,  and  such  other  professional  books  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Pablic  Instruction.  This  card  could  be 
revoked  either  by  the  publishing  house  or  the  superintendent. 
The  State  agent  of  educational  journals  published  outside  of  the 
State,  should  issue  cards  to  such  agents  as  he  employs,  and  such 
cards  should  also  be  countersigned  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  the  report  of  each  institute  submitted  to  the 
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department,  the  institute  conductor  should  be  required  to  include 
in  that  report  what  agents  were  in  attendance  at  the  institute, 
and  whether  the  rules  were  strictly  observed.  Thus,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  know  what  agents  were  in  attendance,  what  books 
or  papers  they  were  selling,  and  how  they  conducted  themselves. 
Responsible  publishers  and  worthy  agents  would  thus  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  that  sweeping  condemnation,  which  has  been  brought 
upon  them  by  irresponsible  parties.  The  teachers  would  know, 
that  whatever  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  institute,  had,  at  least 
a  measure  of  merit ;  and  they  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
agents,  who  in  their  zeal  to  make  large  sales,  have  claimed  that 
a  book  of  Hegro  ministrel  songs  offered  for  sale  by  them,  was  an 
absolute  necessity  in  every  teachers’  library.  Places  should  be 
assigned  for  book  tables,  worthy  agents  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  work  and  common  courtesy  should  be  demanded  from 
them.  Advertising  books  or  papers  by  hanging  placards  on  the 
walls,  writing  on  the  blackboards,  or  scattering  printed  dodgers 
on  the  institute  floor  never  should  be  tolerated.  Nothing  should 
be  permitted  in  an  institute  which  could  not  properly  be  allowed 
in  a  recitation  room  of  a  school. 

In  our  backward  glance,  vre  merely  referred  to  the  fact  that 
graded  institutes  had  been  tried  and  abandoned.  A  word  of 
further  caution  should  be  interpolated  at  this  time,  as  to-day 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  innovations.  The  graded  insti¬ 
tute  presupposes  graded  schools.  That  general  condition  does 
not  exist.  The  division  of  institutes  has  hitherto  been  forced  by 
putting  together  primary  teachers  and  district  school  teachers  in 
one  section,  and  in  another  section  teachers  of  advanced  grade 
and  principals  of  schools.  If  the  division  should  be  natural,  it 
must  place  the  graded  school  teachers  in  one  class,  and  in  another 
class  the  principals  and  district  school  teachers.  The  problems 
that  principals  of  advanced  schools  must  work  out,  the  teachers 
jn  the  district  schools  must  largely  meet.  The  responsible  con¬ 
tact  with  parents  and  the  general  public,  the  organization,  disci¬ 
pline  and  control,  the  policy  of  the  school,  the  general  and  public 
exercises,  the  creation  of  an  educational  spirit  in  the  community, 
the  professional  needs  of  the  school  are  common  to  the  work  of 
both  district  school  teacher  and  principal  of  graded  school. 
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The  proper  presenting  of  subject  matter  is  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  greatest  factor  in  teaching.  The  best  teaching  is  the 
thrusting  forth  of  a  strong  and  earnest  personality.  Break  the 
institute  into  two  parts,  and  you  diminish  the  personality  of  your 
conductor  one-half.  And  whatever  you  impress  or  make  vital  in 
your  institutes  will  *be  impressed  and  vivified  in  your  schools. 

Again,  if  graded  institutes  are  needed,  a  doubling  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  corps  is  also  needed.  An  institute  conductor,  cannot  continu¬ 
ally  work  every  division  of  the  day,  without  becoming  devitalized. 
He  must  slight  either  his  work  or  himself.  Either  he  must  cool 
his  ardor  or  he  will  soon  burn  out.  It  is  not  unknown  that  some 
will  consider  fears  in  behalf  of  the  institute  conductor  groundless, 
as  it  is  sometimes  held  that  that  office  is  largely  a  sinecure. 
Such  critics  belong  for  the  most  part  to  one  of  two  classes. 
They  are  either  of  that  class,  wTho  by  practical  experience 
know  nothing  of  the  intensity  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  institute 
work,  or  they  are  of  that  -class  who  have  tried  the  Avork  and 
have  chilled  too  many  an  institute  by  the  perfunctory  nature  of 
their  ser\Tice  and  too  often  have  deadened  the  teacher’s  ardor  by 
their  oAvn  self-care  and  self-sufficiency.  Let  it  be  said  here  that 
a  pound  of  practical  experience  in  institute  work  is  worth  more 
than  a  ton  of  theory.  In  this  age  of  organization  the  graded 
institute  seems  to  pander  to  popular  prejudice.  Hs  novelty  will 
attract,  but  of  its  reaching  influence  only  the  future  can  testify. 

In  institute  work  class  distinctions  should  be  avoided.  To-day 
the  great  cry  is  for  primary  teachers.  The  supply  does  not 
equal  the  demand.  Yet  the  old  notion  was,  “anybody  can  teach 
the  little  children.”  These  expert  teachers  should  not  be  classi¬ 
fied  at  institutes  as  immature  teachers.  What  teachers  need 
to-day  is  extensiveness  rather  than  intensiveness.  Primary 
teachers  continually  consulting  together  on  their  own  lines  of 
work,  receiving  no  suggestions  from  those  teachers  Avho  would 
look  at  their  work  from  a  different  point  of  Anew,  would  soon 
lose  sight  of  the  sequence  in  primary  and  upper  class  work  and 
their  methods  based  on  principles  Avould  in  a  great  measure 
degenerate  into  devices  for  work  Avhose  sole  advantage  had  been 
gained,  nQt  through  obedience  to  a  pedagogical  principle,  but 
through  the  personality  of  some  particular  teacher. 
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Whatever  form  or  plan  or  method  of  conducting  the  institute 
be  devised  let  it  not  be  forgotten  to  have  the  outlook  toward  the 
broadening  of  the  teachers  by  living  contact  with  living  thoughts 
in  living  minds.  Let  it  be  continually  kept  in  mind  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  teacher  is  toward  intensiveness  and  nar¬ 
rowness.  The  isolating  environment  of  locality  and  school  room, 
the  continual  coming  in  contact  with  immature  minds  are  ele¬ 
ments  that  in  their  tendency  produce  narrowness  and  empiricism. 

Institute  work  should  draw  toward  the  opposite  pole,  should 
broaden  the  outlook,  enlarge  the  horizon,  arouse  the  sympathies, 
deepen  the  affections,  strengthen  the  trust  and  make  more  vital 
the  teachers’  widening  responsibility.  In  short,  the  teachers’ 
world  should  be  made  boundless,  not  bounded.  The  teachers’ 
institute  is  the  commissioner’s  training  class  wherein  the  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  instructed  not  only  in  the  practices  of  the  school 
room  and  the  ethics  of  the  teaching  profession,  but  also  wherein 
should  be  promulgated  the  directions  of  the  commissioner  in 
school  conduct  and  wherein  should  be  stated  the  basis  of  school 
supervision  on  which  the  commissioner  shall  work  and  judge. 

School  commissioners,  this  paper  has  placed  much  stress 
on  your  work  and  the  influence  of  your  office.  Magnify  your 
office,  else  your  office  will  not  magnify  you.  Your  office 
is  charged  with  great  responsibilities  and  great  possibili¬ 
ties.  About  three-fifths  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State 
are  under  your  supervision  and  direction  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  those  children  who  attend  the  public  schools. 
Last  year  over  fifteen  thousand  teachers  was  the  average 
daily  attendance  at  institutes,  and  last  year  was  the  greatest  ave¬ 
rage  attendance  to  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  history  of 
education  in  the  Empire  State.  More  money  was  expended  for 
institutes  than  in  any  previous  }mar.  The  air  is  filled  with  educa¬ 
tional  promise,  the  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest,  and  the  cry  is, 
Cl  Where  are  the  reapers.”  Only  when  we  apprehend  the  wide- 
reaching  influence  of  the  commissioner  and  consider  the  educa¬ 
tional  possibilities  centering  in  him,  does  the  greatness  of  the 
institute  problem  begin  to  appear.  Magnify  your  work.  Stand 
for  something  and  be  somebody.  Yothing  is  freighted  with  so 
much  discouragement  as  indifference.  Be  filled  with  that  earnest¬ 
ness  that  shall  discover  means  or  create  them.  Interest  every 
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band  of  educators  in  your  educational  problems.  The  true  duty 
of  educators  lies  not  alone  in  building  up  against  one’s  own  house, 
but  rather  in  the  abundance  that  can  be  cast  into  the  treasury  of 
educational  activity  everywhere.  There  is  more  danger  in  warp¬ 
ing  our  individual  idol  by  the  very  fervency  of  our  admiration 
and  solicitude,  than  in  chilling  it  bv  that  lack  of  care  that  looks 
abroad  at  the  educational  needs  of  others.  As  Sterling  says  : 
“  The  worst  education  that  teaches  self-denial  is  better  than  the 
best  education  which  teaches  evervthing  else  and  not  that.’’ 

Let  educational  workers  and  educational  forces  join  hands. 
Let  the  trend  of  popular  education  be  wide  reaching  and  more 
uplifting ;  but  above  all,  let  the  teachers’  institute  be  lifted  above 
the  miasmatic  marshes  of  prejudice  and  established  on  that  hill 
whence  all  the  world  will  see  its  light  and  feel  the  warmth  of  its 
helpful  influences. 

Commissioner  Sullivan,  of  Livingston  county,  said  : 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Milne’s  paper  bears  down  rather  heavy  on 
the  school  book  men.  I  have  been  myself  one  of  them,  and  I 
love  the  book  business.  I  always  am  glad  to  see  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  book  concerns  at  our  institutes. 

Mr.  Skinner  said  :  If  we  are  really  progressive  and  ambitious 
in  our  educational  work,  it  has  been  worth  a  year’s  experience  to 
listen  to  the  admirable  paper  presented  by  our  excellent  friend, 
Dr.  Milne.  The  value  of  teachers’  institutes  can  no  longer  be 
questioned.  It  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  association 
among  those  who  are  striving  to  secure  the  best  results  in  educa- 
tion.  The  value  of  this  principle  is  recognized  in  every  other 
profession,  why  not  recognize  it  in  ours  ?  Unless  a  man  or  wpman 
prefers  to  be  an  icicle  and  to  live  a  lone  life,  the  benefit  of  asso¬ 
ciation  is  apparent.  We  read  in  the  Good  Book  that  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.  A  teacher  who  can  be  content  to 
stand  alone  in  the  school  room  month  after  month,  who  is  denied 
the  privilege  of  association  with  fellow  workers,  is  not  doing  the 
State  the  best  service.  It  is  this  meeting  together,  this  com- 
mingly  of  ideas,  this  interchange  of  thought  which  brings  us  in 
touch  not  onlv  with  ourselves  but  with  the  best  educational 
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influences.  Teachers  who  do  not  go  back  into  their  schools  front 
the  institutes  strengthened  and  encouraged,  will  find  that  either 
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they  or  the  institutes  have  been  a  failure.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  association  by  our  meeting  here.  If  we  do  not  go  back 
to  our  work  feeling  stronger  to  meet  the  duties  which  we  are  yet 
to  meet,  either  this  meeting  or  we  ourselves  are  failures.  We 
must  be  ambitious.  The  department  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
strengthen  the  school  commissioners.  You  must  strengthen  and 
encourage  your  teachers ;  they  in  turn  must  arouse  ambition  in 
their  pupils,  and  this  ambition  must  interest  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  State.  If  teachers  would  grow  they  must  use  the 
means  of  growth.  They  must  associate  with  their  fellow  teachers 
and  discuss  with  them  the  principles  which  underlie  all  true 
teaching  and  all  true  discipline.  They  must  make  themselves 
familiar  with  that  marvel  of  marvels,  the  human  mind,  and  with 
the  laws  which  govern  its  growth.  They  must  make  a  constant 
study  of  the  methods  by  which  instruction  may  be  most  effect- 
ively  given  to  a  child.” 

The  institutes  for  the  past  year  have  been  highly  successful. 
The  success  is  due  to  the  steadfast  interest  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction ;  to  the  splendid  work  of  our  conductors ; 
to  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  school  commissioners ;  and  to  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  principals  of  normal  schools  and 
the  members  of  their  faculties.  There  is  a  better  professional 
spirit  existing  among  all  our  workers.  We  are  all  working  to 
solve  the  problems  how  to  teach,  when  to  teach  and  what  to 
teach.  Teachers  realize  that  it  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
meet  each  other,  to  meet  our  conductors  and  instructors,  to  meet 
the  principals  of  our  normal  schools;  and  they  find  after  the 
institutes,  if  they  are  real  teachers,  that  the  world  has  been  broad¬ 
ened  to  them  ;  that  ambition  has  been  stimulated. 

There  have  been  criticisms  of  institutes,  but  this  spirit  is  pass¬ 
ing  away  and  a  new  spirit  is  coming — yes,  it  is  here  already. 
One  of  the  conductors  recently  told  how  a  teacher  of  long 
experience,  who  has  been  a  constant  critic,  arose  at  the  close  of 
his  institute  and  asked  the  privilege  of  saying  that  he  knew  he 
could  go  back  into  his  school  and  teach  better  than  he  had  ever 
taught  before,  through  the  inspiration  which  the  institute  had 
given.  With  the  revival  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner  has 
come  back  to  the  professional  spirit  which  makes  our  institutes 
successful.  This  spirit  has  been  growing  until,  I  believe,  to-day, 
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it  actuates  every  person  who  is  zealous  in  education  and  believes 
in  it.  It  is  not  always  the  measure  of  an  institute’s  benefit  that 
all  schools  have  been  closed,  and  that  all  teachers  have  been 
regularly  in  attendance,  but  it  is  the  spirit  which  is  manifested, 
the  good  that  has  been  done,  the  results  that  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  inspiration  which  has  been  given  to  do  grander  work. 
The  progressive  commissioner  will  be  content  only  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  institute :  the  live  teacher  is  one  who  will  always  be 
found  at  the  front,  ready  to  encourage  or  seeking  encouragement. 

Our  institute  system  is  the  best  in  the  country.  Other  States 
are  looking  toward  ours  and  to  the  adoption  of  our  system.  We 
reach  practically  every  teacher  in  the  schools  which  our  institute 
law  covers.  TsTo  other  State  is  so  liberal  as  ours.  She  pays  her 
teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  In  other  States  this  is  not 
done,  and  the  teachers’  institute  fund  is  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
certificates  issued  payable  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Our 
teachers  are  exacting  and  critical.  We  would  not  have  them 
otherwise.  In  this  way  we  are  stimulated  to  strive  for  the  best, 
and  I  believe  we  approach  as  near  perfection  as  our  facilities  can 
carry  us.  I  wish  the  State  was  rich  enough  to  give  every  dis¬ 
trict  the  right  place  in  which  to  hold  an  institute  and  spare  us 
from  court  houses,  town  halls,  opera  houses  and  churches,  where 
the  necessities  for  better  light  and  ventilation  offer  object  lessons 
to  us  all.  In  only  half  of  our  districts  do  conductors  report  a 
suitable  place  for  holding  the  institutes.  Give  us  an  educational 
building  for  an  institute  and  we  are  sure  of  an  educational  spirit 
and  of  excellent  results.  There  is  inspiration  in  an  educational 
atmosphere. 

I  commend  Dr.  Milne’s  advice :  “  Magnify  your  office.”  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  State  wrould  magnify  your  salaries.  You 
are  doing  a  great  wrork  at  salaries  not  commensurate  with  your 
duties.  The  Department  is  constantly  requiring  more  of  you, 
and  you  meet  these  added  requirements  manfully.  I  hope  the 
State  mfiy  lift  you  out  of  a  clerkship  into  the  true  office  of  a 
commissioner,  whose  first  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  your 
schools,  to  know  of  the  instruction  that  is  given  and  to  encourage 
your  teachers. 

The  able  paper  of  Dr.  Milne  was  further  discussed  by  various 
members  of  the  association. 
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The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

H.  B.  Harrison,  President  State  Convention  of  School  Commis¬ 
sioners ,  etc.: 

Kindly  accept  my  greetings  and  assurance  of  unceasing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  educational  work  of  New  York. 

*  (Signed.)  A.  S.  DRAPER. 

The  Association,  by  resolution,  authorized  President  Harrison 
to  respond  to  said  telegram  as  follows : 

Your  expression  of  continued  interest  in  the  educational  work 
of  New  York  is  appreciated.  This  association  recalls  your  valu¬ 
able  services  and  extends  its  greeting. 

(Signed.)  H.  B.  HARRISON, 

President. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Association  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers.  At  11  o’clock  a.  m.  the  Association  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  officers  : 

President,  C.  H.  Wilson;  Vice-president,  W.  J.  Barr;  Second 
Vice-president,  R.  C.  Francis;  Secretaries,  L.  O.  Wiswell,  Ella 
Gale ;  Treasurer,  L.  F.  Stillman ;  Transportation  agent,  H.  R. 
Sanford. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  soon  after  2  p.  m.  The  first  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  was  reading  of  paper  by  Commissioner  J.  H. 
Weinman,  entitled  “  Recent  changes  in  School  Laws  and  Uniform 
Regulations.” 

COMMISSIONER  J.  H.  WEINMAN. 

Recent  Changes  in  School  Laws  and  Uniform  Regulations. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Commissioners  and  Superintendents : 

When  our  genial  president  wrote  me  some  time  ago  and  urged 
me  to  present  a  paper  at  this  meeting  upon  the  “  Recent 
Changes,”  etc.,  I  judged  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  that  he  had 
experienced,  in  making  up  his  program,  something  of  the  general 
depression  of  the  times.  He  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  not 
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refuse.  And  his  sympathetic  appeal  so  aroused  that  natural 
impulse  to  “  help  a  brother  in  distress,”  that  I  did  not  stop  long 
to  consider  the  consequences,  but  agreed  to  “  help  him  out  ”  the 
best  I  could. 

However,  when  I  took  time  to  consider  the  subject  and  saw 
its  length  and  breadth,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  too 
much  of  a  subject  for  me  to  attempt  to  cover  at  a  meeting  like 
this.  So,  instead  of  discussing  the  entire  subject  upon  the  pro¬ 
gram,  1  shall  coniine  myself  to  a  consideration  of  only  three  of 
the  “  Recent  Changes,”  which  seem  to  me  not  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  education  in  Montgomery  county. 

You  will  observe  that  my  criticism  of  these  changes  has 
reference  only  to  their  application  in  Montgomery  county.  I 
have  made  no  effort  to  get  the  opinions  of  other  commissioners 
with  reference  to  these  matters.  And  it  has  occurred  to  me  in 
thinking  over  this  subject  that  perhaps  we  are  a  supersensitive 
people  in  Montgomery  county  and  hard  to  please  —  that  matters 
that  we  feel  sore  over,  that  irritate  us,  may  act  as  a  soothing 
poultice  and  a  healing  balm  in  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 
So  I  hope  that,  in  the  discussion  which  will  follow  this  paper, 
my  brother  and  sister  commissioners  will  express  themselves 
freely  and  fully  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  general  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  implied  in  my  subject  as  to  whether  these 
changes  are  for  the  best  interests  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  first  change  to  which  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
change  of  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting  from  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  August  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August. 

The  newspapers  of  the  county  first  announced  the  change  to 
our  people.  Then  a  flood  of  inquiries  from  incredulous  trustees 
and  teachers  began  to  pour  into  the  school  commissioner’s  office. 
Some  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  the  announcement  was 
true ;  but  many  also  asked  why  the  change  was  made .  To  the 
former  question,  I,  of  course,  answered  “  yes  ;  ”  but  as  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  question,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  “I  don’t  know  any 
reason  for  the  change.” 

How,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  people  interested  in  school  matters 
in  our  county  emphatically  do  not  like  this  change,  ^e  don’t 
like  any  change  in  school  administration  unless  we  can  see  a  good 
reason  for  it.  And  in  this  case  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
the  shadow  of  a  sufficient  reason. 
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An  annual  school  meeting  in  July  or  early  in  August  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  great  advantage  over  one  held  late  in  August. 

The  fall  term  in  nearly  all  of  our  schools  opens  about  the  first 
of  September.  And  if  the  annual  meeting  is  held  late  in  August' 
it  doesn't  give  the  new  school  administrations  sufficient  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  duties,  to  make  necessary'  repairs  to 
their  school  buildings,  to  have  their  school-rooms  cleaned  and  to 
make  judicious  selections  of  new  teachers.  On  the  other  hand 
the ‘brief  period  between  the  annual  meeting  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term  is  a  serious  handicap  to  our  teachers.  They 
haven't  sufficient  time  to  seek  desirable  positions  and  to  prepare 
themselves  well  to  begin  work  in  their  new  fields.  The  pupils 
and  parents,  too,  experience  inconveniences  from  thus  crowding 
school  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  our 
school  laws  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools.  And  we  confidently  look  to  have  this  change  so 
changed  as  to  give  us  a  much  longer  period  between  the  annual 
school  meeting  and  the  first  of  September. 

The  next  change  to  which  I  wish  to  call*  your  attention,  and 
which  has  been  irritating  to  the  school  trustees  of  our  county,  is 
that  requiring  trustees  to  publish  an  itemized  statement  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures  twenty  days  before  the  annual  school 
meeting  each  vear. 

Many  of  our  most  faithful  old  trustees  have  “  kicked ”  against 
this  law,  because  they  say  it  adds  another  useless  burden  to  the 
many  already  resting  upon  them.  And  as  they  get  no  pay  for 
their  services,  they  feel  that  their  duties  should  be  lessened  and 
simplified,  rather  than  increased  and  complicated. 

One  of  our  best  trustees  said  that  he  felt  like  resigning  rather 
than  comply  with  this  “  red  tape  ”  provision  of  the  law. 

It  is  well  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
in  many  districts  to  get  good  men  to  serve  as  trustees.  They 
are  more  or  less  censured  when  they  do  their  best.  They  are 
annoyed  by  frequent  complaints  and  adverse  criticism,  and  are 
sometimes  injured  in  their  business  by  district  complications. 
Hence,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  shrink  from  burdens 
that  seem  to  them  to  be  useless. 

Then,  too,  trustees  don’t  like  to  incur  the  useless  expense  of 
having  a  long  list  of  trivial  items  published  in  a  newspaper.  And 
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they  say  it  looks  as  though  the  law  was  made  more  for  the  benefit 
of  newspaper  publishers  than  for  the  good  of  the  districts. 

Xow,  on  these  accounts,  I  anticipate  that  this  provision  of  the 
law  will  not  be  universally  complied  with.  And  a  law  that  is  a 
u dead  letter”  might  better  not  be  on  our  statute  books. 

As  to  the  new  “  Uniform  Regulations,”  I  have  but  one  criticism 
to  make  in  this  paper;  and  that  is  concerning  the  days  which 
have  been  designated  for  holding  the  examinations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  our  teachers  are 
concerned,  there  is  almost  no  practical  advantage  in  giving  two 
days  to  a  second-grade  examination.  Teachers  who  are  well 
prepared  can  take  all  the  subjects  in  one  day.  That  frequently 
has  been  done.  And  those  who  are  not  well  prepared  can  not 
pass  in  two  consecutive  days.  But  as  a  general  rule,  the  second- 
grade  candidate  does  not  try  to  pass  in  all  the  subjects  at  one 
examination  —  whether  she  has  one  day  for  it  or  two.  She 
almost  always  at  the  first  examination  takes  only  those  subjects 
in  which  she  thinks  she  is  best  prepared  and  voluntarily  leaves 
the  rest  to  be  “  worked  up  ”  for  a  subsequent  examination. 

So,  as  I  said  above,  there  is  almost  no  practical  advantage  in 
giving  two  days  to  a  second-grade  examination.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  several  practical  disadvantages  in  the  plan. 

Candidates  for  second  grade  certificates  usually  try  the  third 
grade  studies  and  one  or  more  advanced  studies  at  their  first 
examination.  And  to  do  this  now  they  are  compelled  to  spend 
two  days  and  to  double  their  expenses.  But  if  they  leave  all 
their  advanced  studies  for  a  subsequent  examination,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  will  have  to  spend  two  days  at  that 
examination  on  account  of  failures  in  some  third-grade  studies  at 
the  first  examination. 

Then,  too,  as  the  second-grade  candidates  are  usually  engaged 
in  teaching,  the  school  work  all  over  the  county  is  interfered 
with  from  time  to  time ;  all  the  people  of  the  school  district 
know  the  teacher  is  trying  for  a  certificate,  and  she  is  “on  the 
rack  ”  until  she  has  “  passed  the  ordeal.” 

My  next  argument  against  the  present  plan  I  think  will  be 
appreciated  by  this  audience,  as  it  is  in  favor  of  lessening  the 
burdens  of  school  commissioners.  We  are  now  compelled  to 
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spend  sixteen  days  in  supervising  examinations,  and  about  three 
times  as  many  more  in  examining  papers,  recording  and  reporting 
results  each  year  —  thus  consuming  nearly  two  months  of  our 
time  in  examination  work.  Now,  why  should  we  not  be  relieved 
from  spending  that  extra  day  in  second-grade  examinations,  if 
the  teachers  are  not  benefited  by  it? 

But  if  the  teachers  were  greatly  benefited  by  a  two  days’ 
examination  and  the  school  commissioners  time  was  not  taken 
into  the  account,  there  still  remains  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
practical  workings  of  the  present  plan  in  our  county. 

We  have  from  twenty  to  seventy -five  candidates  at  each  exam¬ 
ination,  and  need  a  large  room  with  writing  desks  in  it  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  We  can’t  get  suitable  accommodations,  except  in 
the  graded  school  buildings.  And  when  the  examinations  occur 
on  school  days,  the  boards  of  education  will  have  to  be  appealed 
to  to  dismiss  one  or  more  rooms  to  accommodate  us.  Will  they 
do  it  ?  If  not,  what  then  ? 

There  is  no  suitable  place  to  hold  teachers’  examinations,  except 
a  school-room.  And  it  isn’t  reasonable  to  expect  school  authori¬ 
ties  to  break  up  their  school  work  and  dismiss  their  schools  for 
an  examination  which  will  not  benefit  them  in  the  least. 

Let  us  ask  the  Department  to  return  to  the  one-day  examina¬ 
tions  and  have  them  only  on  Saturdays.  The  candidates  will  be 

«/  «/ 

accommodated  better  than  they  are  now,  the  school  commissioners 
will  be  saved  some  valuable  time  and  the  graded  school  authori¬ 
ties  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  us  and  allow  us  the  free  use  of 
their  school -rooms. 

But  if  the  Superintendent  finds  that  Saturday  examinations 
interfere  with  the  religious  scruples  of  some  candidates,  which 
has  been  reported  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  recent  change,  we 
hope  that  he  will  no  longer  inconvenience  the  large  majority  of 
the  teachers  in  all  the  commissioner  districts  of  the  entire  State 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  who  have  no  legitimate  or  American  right 
to  such  favors ;  but  that  he  will  rather  give  them  special  exam¬ 
inations,  if  he  wishes  to  make  concession  to  their  religious 
peculiarities. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  postponed  by  vote  of  the 
association  until  the  following  paper  by  Commissioner  J.  F. 
La  Hue,  upon  “  Decent  changes  in  School  Laws  and  Department 
Regulations.” 
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Becent  Changes  in  School  Laws  and  Department  Begulations, 

By  Commissioner  J.  F.  La  Bue. 

«. 

It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  matter  to  discuss  a  subject  relating 
largely  to  the  official  relations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  supervisory  officers  of  commissioner  districts. 

However,  it  is  a  duty  to  speak  and  act  according  to  conviction, 
provided  always  that'  it  is  done  in  a  respectful  and  candid 
manner. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  that  it  has  never  in  any 
manner  endeavored  to  stifle  full  and  free  discussion.  What  may 
be  said  in  this  paper  is  largely  an  individual  opinion  and  may  not 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  convention. 

Most  of  the  amendments  made  bv  the  Legislature  of  1 S93  will, 
no  doubt,  meet  approval  and  need  no  discussion.  The  granting 
of  power  to  the  Superintendent  to  withhold  public  money  from 
a  district  willfullv  disobeving  orders  is  necessarv  to  make  his 
authority  effective.  The  provision  requiring  school  officers  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  does  away  with  the  principal  cause  of  contention 
over  the  legal  status  of  such  officers.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
the  vote  upon  expenditures  should  be  taken  in  the  same  way  or 
by  ayes  and  noes,  making  the  record  of  such  important  action 
clear  and  indisputable.  Of  the  other  amendments,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Section  3  of  chapter  500  should  receive  special  attention.  This 
section  designates  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August  as  the  date  of 
the  annual  school  meeting.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made  of 
me  in  reference  to  the  reasons  for  the  change.  1  have  been  unable 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not 
have  the  indorsement  of  the  commissioners.  There  are  substan¬ 
tial  reasons  why  this  law  is  unwise.  Insufficient  time  is  given  to 
secure  a  teacher. 

The  action  of  the  trustee  is  necessarilv  hastv.  he  is  likelv  to 

e.  c '  *  «/ 

hire  the  first  applicant  without  regard  to  special  qualifications 
that  the  school  may  require.  Besides,  it  is  customary  to  vote  to 
make  repairs,  etc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  and  the  people  are 
greatly  averse  to  the  holding  of  special  meetings.  The  time 
from  the  election  of  officeistothe  commencement  of  school  is 
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too  short  to  make  needed  improvements  and  as  a  result  this  very 
important  matter  is  generally  allowed  to  go  by  default. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  as  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rural 
districts  in  the  State  have  but  one  trustee.  The  present  law  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  hardship  to  both  trustees  and  teachers. 

If  there  were  reasons  in  favor  of  the  change  greater  than  the 
objections  against  it,  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill  should  state  to  the  convention  why  it  is  desirable. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  would  suggest  that  in  such  matters,  the 
school  commissioners,  holding  as  they  do,  such  close  relation  with 
the  people,  should  be  consulted  before  any  radical  change  is 
made.  It  would  seem  proper  that  before  this  convention 
adjourns,  that  it  should  take  some  action  upon  this  matter. 

Regulations. 

In  the  matter  of  regulations,  there  is  naturally  a  diversity  of 
opinion  and  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  set  of 

satisfactory  to  all. 

The  manner  of  renewals  of  first-grade  licenses  and  the  number 
of  trials  allowed  are,  I  think,  approved  by  commissioners  gener¬ 
ally,  also  the  sending  of  first-grade  answers  to  the  Department. 
Commissioners,  however,  should  not  be  required  to  examine  the 
same  and  then  forward  a  part  of  them  for  re-examination.  The 
Department  should  examine  all  or  none. 

The  experience  required  for  second-grade  licenses  is  sixteen 
weeks.  As  the  length  of  a  term  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  weeks, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  make  the  qualification  in  this  respect  one 
term  instead  of  a  specified  number  of  weeks  ? 

The  arrangement  of  dates  would  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  commissioners  and  teachers  if  the  examination 
for  third-grade  licenses  always  came  on  Saturday  during  the  time 
of  }mar  that  schools  are  in  session. 

The  advance  of  five  per  cent  for  a  second  third-grade  is  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  difference  between  the  third  and  second 
grade  is  still  too  great.  I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  that  tliree  third-grade  licenses  be  granted.  The 
requirement  for  the  first  being  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  the  second 
seventy  per  cent,  and  for  the  third  seventy-five  per  cent.  The 
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step  from  the  last  third  to  the  grade  above  would  then  be  due 
entirely  to  the  addition  of  subjects. 

The  modification  in  reference  to  exemptions  for  third  grade 
lets  the  bars  down  too  much.  The  exemption  at  seventy-five 
per  cent  should  not  have  been  lowered. 

The  introduction  of  a  regular  examination  in  spelling  is  to  be 
commended. 

For  the  past  few  years,  candidates  for  a  second-grade  license 
have  been  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  in  drawing.  It  is 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  attempt  to  make  this  a  regu¬ 
lar  subject  is  meeting  with  a  success  commensurate  with  the 
prominence  that  is  given  to  it. 

If  there  are  conditions  which  offer  insuperable  objections  to 
incorporating  this  into  the  regular  (not  incidental)  work  of  ordi¬ 
nary  rural  schools,  it  is  time  to  cease  special  effort  along  this  line. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  i^tate  to  give 
every  child,  rich  or  poor,  a  fair  common  school  education,  and 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  depart  from  this  fundamental  idea  if 
too  much  effort  is  made  to  specialize. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  candidates  for  second- 
grade  licenses  have  little  opportunity  for  competent  instruction, 
aside  from  the  few  hours  in  teachers'  institutes,  and  that  their 
knowledge  must  of  a  necessity  be  secured  by  self-study,  carried 
on  in  an  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  the  detriment 
of' essential  subjects,  and  if  it  is  true  that  otherwise  qualified 
teachers  are  being  thrown  out  by  their  inability  to  pass  the  exam¬ 
ination^  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  the  subject  is  practically 
dropped  when  the  examination  ends,  either  from  ignorance  of  the 
subject  or  disinclination  to  teach  the  same,  it  is  time  to  drop  the 
subject  of  drawing  from  the  examinations.  This  matter  is 
certainly  deserving  of  investigation  and  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Reading  is  surely  of  more  importance  but  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  in  examinations,  and  I  would  suggest  that  a  short,  sensible 
examination  in  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  would  be  a 
good  substitute. 

A  commissioner  should  have  some  discretion  in  the  granting  of 
temporary  licenses. 

Under  the  present  regulations,  this  officer  can  not  issue  a  per¬ 
mit  for  a  week  even,  no  matter  how  urgent  the  necessity.  A 
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long  application  must  be  made  to  the  Department,  consisting  ol 
three  parts,  viz. :  An  application  by  the  one  desiring  the  permit, 
a  recommendation  from  the  trustee,  and  the  approval  of  the  com¬ 
missioner.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  not  to  renew  a 
temporary  license  upon  the  request  of  a  commissioner ;  therefore, 
the  whole  form  must  be  gone  through  with  again  ;  seemingly  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  red  tape  and  annoying  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  “  Uniform  System  of 
Examinations,"  when  not  carried  to  extremes,  but  I  am  also 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  discretionary  power,  under  reasona¬ 
ble  restrictions,  should  be  vested  in  commissioners  in  the  granting 
of  such  licenses. 

The  change  in  this  regulation  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
commissioners.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  they  as  a 
body  would  abuse  any  such  privilege. 

There  is  much  complaint  among  people  generally  that  our 
school  laws  and  regulations  are  too  complicated,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  simplify  as- much  as  is  consistent  with  effective 
administration. 

Whatever  criticism  has  been  given,  has  not  been  made  in  a 
fault-finding  spirit,  but  conscientiously,  and  with  the  utmost 
respect  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


ADDRESS  BY  SUPT.  CROOKER. 

The  school  commissioners  of  the  State  were  elected  at  the 
last  election  for  the  term  of  three  years.  During  this  period,  com¬ 
missioners.  you  should  be  able  to  do  an  immense  amount *of  good 
work,  for  it  is  within  your  power  to  make  the  office  a  sinecure. 
I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  do  the  latter.  We  expect  that  you 
will  do  the  very  best  you  can  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  We  feel  that  you  are  an  intelligent  body  ;  that  you  are 
resolved ;  that  your  heart  is  in  the  business,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  as  good  work  will  be  done  for  the  next  three  years  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past  three.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners 
are  newly  elected  ones.  We  hope  that  these  commissioners  will 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  duties  governing 
their  office,  that  they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  our  schools.  There  is 
much  that  they  can  do.  They  can  get  better  buildings,  better 
teachers,  and  help  very  much  to  improve  the  system.  I  can  cite 
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you  the  official  records  of  several  commissioners  whose  work  has 
«/ 

been  of  a  progressive  character,  whose  names  I  will  not  mention, 

that  I  would  like  to  have  you  imitate  some  of  their  examples.  In 

one  commissioner’s  district  that  I  could  mention,  forty-two  new 

school  buildings  have  been  erected.  You  know  to  whom  I  refer. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  in  many  of  the  dis- 

«/ 

tricts  should  the  commissioners  take  it  into  their  hands  and  have 
a  disposition  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  so  many  new  buildings 
could  be  built  in  any  other  district,  but  many  of  the  old  build¬ 
ings  could  be  improved,  and  this  is  one  of  your  duties.  You 
should  see  to  it  that  we  get  efficient,  capable  and  worthy  teachers 
to  teach  the  schools.  You  should  see  that  good  and  comfortable 
buildings  are  provided.  I  know  of  difficulties  in  many  of  the 
school  districts  which  you  will  encounter.  The  school  commis¬ 
sioner’s  office  is  not  a  flower  bed,  and  you  must  expect  to  meet 
with  differences  of  opinion,  difficulties  and  obstructions  all  along 
the  line,  but  you  must  surmount  them. 

So  far  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  concerned, 
his  office  'positively  extends  about  a  year  longer.  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  he  will  work  with  as  much  energy  and  with  as 
•much  good  will  in  the  next  year  as  he  has  worked  in  the  past 
two  years  to  help  you  in  the  performance  of  your  duties.  He 
will  be  willing  to  hear  and  listen  to  commissioners,  and  will  try 
to  do  as  they  would  like  to  have  him  do,  so  far  as  may  appear 
reasonable.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  laws  or  any  regula¬ 
tions  that  will  satisfy  all  conditions  and  all  parts  of  the  State 
alike.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  what  will  satisfy  or  what  will  fit 
conditions  of  the  greater  number. 

Commissioners’  duties  are  various.  They  are  expected  to  visit 
schools  and  inspect  the  work  of  the  teachers,  but,  where  a  com¬ 
missioner  has  100  or  over  in  his  district  it  is  not  expected  that 
his  visits  will  be  of  great  vaffie  to  the  school  or  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  will  be  derived  from  them,  simply  for  the  reason  of 
their  infrequency,  but  there  are  other  things  that  they  can  do 
from  which  the  public  can  and  will  receive  especial  benefit,  and 
that  is  to  see  that  no  teacher  is  employed  unless  he  or  she  is  well 
qualified  and  well  fitted  for  the  position. 

I  Was  reading  a  story  a  short  time  ago  in  a  paper,  which,  if  I 
were  a  story-teller,  I  would  like  to  relate.  I  will  make  an  effort. 
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A  gentleman  was  riding  through  some  of  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  old  Kentucky  when  he  espied  by  the  wayside  a 
dilapidated  antiquated  building  in  front  of  which  were  a  lot  of 
children  playing.  There  was  also  a  pensive,  sleepy  looking 
individual  sitting  on  a  log  near  by.  Supposing  that  it  was 
a  school-house  he  rode  up  to  this  gentleman  and  after  saluting 
him  asked:  Is  this  a  school?  He  replied  in  the  vernacular  of 
a  southerner  “  I  reckon  so.”  Are  there  many  schools  in  this 
neighborhood?  Ho,  sir.  Education  is  not  very  popular  in  this 
neighborhood ;  how  long  have  you  been  teaching  here  ?  u  I 
reckon  about  four  years,  sir.”  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in 
teaching  the  children  ?  Ho,  sir  ;  I  don’t  try.  What  do  you  teach 
here  for  ?  “  I  teach  for  four  dollars  a  week  and  not  a  durned  thing 

more.”  And  with  that  remark  the  sleepy  individual  slipped  into 
the  school-house  followed  by  his  little  flock.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pupils  it  was  evident  that  the  teacher  had  told  the 
truth ;  that  he  had  taught  for  four  dollars  a  week  and  did 
nothing  more. 

How  I  believe  that  if  a  commissioner  should  come  across  a 
teacher  of  that  kind,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  he  “  should 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.”  It  is  possible  that  a  few  of  this  type  are 
employed  in  this  State.  It  would  be  a  very  strange  thing  where 
the  list  is  so  long  if  there  were  not  more.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
situation.  If  we  have  good  teachers  we  will  have  good  schools 
and  much  of  such  results  depend  upon  the  influence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  commissioners  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
furnishing  good  teachers.  You  have  been  supported  and  will 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  Legislature  and  executive  officers 
of  the  State  in  making  good  schools. 

The  State  is  liberal  and  its  officers  are  liberal  toward  schools. 
They  are  not  only  liberal  but  they  are  anxious  and  the  public  is 
anxious;  every  individual  is  anxious  audit  rests  with  us'fellow 
commissioners  and  superintendents  whether  we  shall  have  good 
schools  or  poor  schools.  *  ♦ 

In  this  connection,  to  show  that  I  am  right,  I  would  like  to  read 
what  the  Lieutenant-Governor  lately  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Senate,  which  was  as  follows : 

“  While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  economy  and  frugality  will  mark 
the  record  of  this  Senate,  you  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
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parsimony  is  not  .economy,  and  that  stint  is  not  frugality.  The 
various  departments  of  our  State  should  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  funds  that  the  execution  of  law  and  the  proper  performance 
of  official  duty  may  not  be  impeded  or  thwarted.  That  which 
affects  us  most  is  the  proper  education  of  our  children.  Where 
education  is  free  and  universal,  there  anarchy  cannot  live  and 
vice  must  soon  take  wings,  that  its  seed  mav  grow  in  minds 
uneducated  or  in  lands  not  vet  blessed  with  the  virtues  of 
enlightened  democracy. 

c<  Our  public  school  is  the  bulwark  upon  which  must  rest  for  all 
time  the  arch  of  American  freedom,  for  there  lies  the  generous 
heart  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  age  welcoming  to  her  shores 
the  law-abiding  and  liberty-loving  people  of  the  earth,  and  chid¬ 
ing  not  the  bigot  or  the  non-believer,  for  with  the  progress  of 
humanity  and  the  blessings  of  free  American  education  all  who 
dwell  amongst  us  must  some  day  fee]  the  charm  of  her  rays  as 
we  all  now  see  and  feel  the  warmth  of  the  God-made  sun.  I 
believe  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  urge  upon  this  body  the  duties 
it  owes  the  people  of  cheerfully  appropriating  all  the  funds  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  support,  growth  and  unrestricted 
development  of  our  great  common  and  free  school  system.” 

This  is  decidedly  an  age  of  progress,  through  the  results  of  a 
higher  development  of  professions  and  trades.  Skill  and  ability 
is  the  medium  of  success  in  any  branch  of  the  industrial  and  lit- 
erary  walks  of  life,  and  its  results  are  measured  by  the  degree  of 
earnest  effort  that  is  made  to  accomplish  the  very  best.  In  the 
learned  professions  there  is  no  limit  to  mark  the  end  of  progress 
in  higher  attainments.  By  diligent  and  constant  study  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  brings  fresh  thought  and  new  ideas  which  develop 
better  methods  and  improved  conditions  over  the  past.  Success 
in  all  callings  requires  special  preparation  and  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  to  properly  fit  the  followers  to  gain  a  good  standing  and 
glorious  record  in  them.  The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  very 
best  of  everything  in  all  branches  of  business.  Knowledge  is  the 
great  power  that  moves  the  genius  of  the  human  mind  in  accom¬ 
plishing  these  desired  ends,  and  the  teacher  is  the  medium  through 
whom  it  must  be  gained. 
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Then  we,  as  educators,  must  make  our  usefulness  in  society 
known  and  our  influence  felt  not  only  in  the  school-room  but 
outside  of  it.  Success  in  our  profession  will  be  largely  measured 
by  the  value  of  our  services  to  the  general  public. 

Our  efforts  must  be  honest  and  faithful  to  bring  good  results. 

O  a 

Like  all  other  vocations,  we  must  make  constant  and  persistent 
efforts  to  produce  only  good  result  from  our  labor,  and  bring 
them  into  competition  for  just  and  equal  rewards,  in  fair  compari¬ 
son  with  all  other  products  in  the  material  world. 

While  our  labor  deals  principally  with  the  intellectual  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  world,  its  products  and  results  are  not  inferior  in 
importance  to  any  other  which  may  be  produced  through  con¬ 
centrated  genius,  art  and  science.  In  fact,  the  good  results  of 
proper  educational  work,  the  correct  development  of  the  human 
mind,  is  the  superstructure  of  all  other  grand  achievements, 
which  art,  science  and  the  genius  of  invention  have  produced. 

It  is  education  and  knowledge  that  lead  up  to  all,  and  it  is 
important  to  always  remember  this  fact  and  to  make  the  public 
realize  its  truth. 

As  educators,  the  representatives  of  the  leading  profession  of 
the  world,  we  must  not  allow  our  train  on  the  great  highway  to 
be  “side-tracked”  for  lack  of  energy  on  our  part  to  make  its 

4 

importance  realized. 

There  is  a  great  army  of  teachers  in  the  land,  and  their  power 
will  be  acknowledged,  and  their  rights  and  demands  respected  if 
properly  represented  and  asserted.  The  value  of  the  teachers 
services  is  generally  underrated  and  underpaid.  Teachers  them¬ 
selves  are  in  part  to  blame  for  this,  because  they  do  not  better  fit 
themselves  to  do  better  work  and  earn  larger  wages  and  demand 
them  as  an  equivalent  for  valuable  services  rendered,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  vocations.  Boards  of  education  and  other  school 
officers  are  responsible  for  a  share  of  the  injustice  which  faithful 
and  efficient  teachers  suffer,  because  they  employ  inefficient  ones, 
and  with  only  one  idea  in  view,  that  of  economy  in  expense. 

Parsimony  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  is  dangerous 
economy.  Teachers  must  so  let  their  light  shine  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  mission  will  be  properly  felt,  and  then  the  value  of 
their  services  will  be  more  correctly  estimated  and  more  justly 
remunerated. 
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Educators  are  the  advance  guard  in  the  grand  march  toward 
civilization,  and  they  should  so  trim  their  lamps  and  let  them 
shine  that  the  path  to  knowledge  may  be  made  plain  and  pleas¬ 
ant  for  the  multitude  to  follow  without  stumbling. 

This  is  not  the  age  in  which  we  should  hide  our  light  under  a 
bushel.  Indeed,  the  main  aim  now-a-davs  seems  to  be  how  to  set 
up  the  light  so  as  to  outshine  our  neighbors.  It  is  the  age  of 
strife  for  advance  —  for  superiority  in  all  branches  of  business 
along  the  line  of  the  industrial,  political,  social  and  intellectual 
fields  of  the  world.  The  entire  business  firmament  is  intersected 
by  rival  search-lights,  which  make  the  eyes  of  the  public  blink 
from  the  power  of  the  mighty  rays  as  they  are  focused  upon  the 
wonderful  productions  of  genius  and  skill,  and  reflected  back  to 
public  gaze.  The  business  world  was  never  more  active  in  bring¬ 
ing  forward  new  things,  useful  inventions  and  improved  conditions 
in  every  line  of  progress,  in  all  professions,  and  we  as  educators 
should  keep  abreast  in  the  onward  march  with  others.  Teachers 
are  the  advance  guards  in  the  race  toward  reaching  the  plane  of 
higher  civilization,  and  they  should  hold  their  position  with 
untarnished  honor  in  the  grand  advance.  We  are  charged  with 
grave  responsibilities,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  discharge 
them  will  be  recorded  in  the  public  mind.  Our  opportunities  for 
doing  good  are  great,  and  we  should  make  our  efforts  felt.  We 
should  be  known  by  our  work,  and  we  should  advertise  our 
important  functions  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind  bv  faithful  and  earnest  work  to  that  end.  We 
must  not  depend  upon  newspaper  columns  or  educational  journals 
to  advertise  the  value  of  our  labor  or  the  worth  of  our  produc¬ 
tions.  We  must  make  the  value  of  our  services  known  and  felt 
in  a  different  way.  The  good  results  of  our  labor  are  living,  lurid 
advertisements  of  their  benefits  to  mankind  in  elevating  and 
ennobling  its  moral,  social  and  political  standard. 

As  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  youth  we  must  be  known  by 
the  rich  and  abundant  harvests  of  gems  that  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  intellectual  fields  in  which  we  are  placed  as  harvesters. 
The  teacher’s  work  is  noble,  and  to  the  faithful,  inspiring  beyond 
comparison.  Let  us  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  results  shall 
advertise  our  worth  to  humanity  in  characters  of  unfading  light. 

In  the  commercial  world  nothing  is  sacred  or  forbidden  to  the 
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advertiser.  He  will  fill  up  the  seams  in  the  age-worn  features 
of  the  Sphynx  with  artful  dodgers  of  some  new  liniment,  with 
the  same  indifference  that  he  will  decorate  the  base  of  Cheops’ 
pyramid  with  laudatory  verses  concerning  a  certain  kind  of  soap. 
He  will  appeal  to  the  public  in  letters  a  yard  long  from  the 
summit  of  the  Kockies  to  try  some  infallible  pills,  and  he  will 
enhance  the  picturesque'  features  of  the  Thousand  Islands  by  a 
touching  group  representing  u  before  and  after  using.”  The  trail 
of  the  advertiser  is  all  over  the  land.  The  scientist  now  works 
in  the  full  glare  of  publicity ;  the  clergyman  corrects  the  proofs 
of  his  sermon  which  some  newspaper  syndicate  has  secured  from 
him,  and  the  philosophers  stone  is  sought  after  with  electric 
lights.  Human  ingenuity  is  racked  to  attract  attention  to  one’s 
particular  wares.  *  *  *  * 

The  length  to  which  patent  medicine  men  go  is  proverbial,  and 
it  was  demonstrated  recently  that  the  English  pill-maker  is  equally 
versatile  with  his  Yankee  rival  in  advertising  his  wares.  Some 
time  ago  a  country  congregation,  poor  and  in  want  of  hymn 
books,  applied  for  low  rates  to  a  London  firm.  An  answer  was 
received  that  the  books  would  be  sent  free,  provided  no  objection 
was  interposed  to  their  containing  business  notices.  The  condi¬ 
tion  was  accepted,  and  in  due  season  a  consignment  of  the  desired 
volumes  arrived.  The  minister  thought  the  publisher  had  been 
better  than  his  word,  for  on  first  examination  the  volumes  showed 
no  trace  of  the  advertisers’  art.  The  books  were  first  used  during 
the  holiday  season.  The  Christmas  hymn  was  given  out  and  joy¬ 
ously  sung,  and  it  was  not  until  the  congregation  had  finished  all 
but  the  last  stanza  that  thev  discovered  the  awful  fact  that  it 
read  as  follows: 

“Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 

Squillem’s  pills  are  just  the  thing; 

Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 

Two  for  man  and  one  for  child.” 

In  fact,  the  world  seems  rather  contracted  for  the  aspiring,  all- 
conquering  genius  of  the  advertiser.  We  can  not  ignore  the 
fruitful  lessons  conveyed  in  this  eager  craving  for  publicity.  The 
school  must  advertise  and  display  its  attractive  wares  before  the 
people,  or  it  will  soon  lose  popularity  and  prestige.  Our  adver¬ 
tising,  however,  is  of  a  very  different  order  from  that  which  I 

have  already  mentioned.  We  need  not  use  the  advertising  col- 
«/  ' — 1 
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umns  of  a  newspaper,  the  paste  pot  or  paint  brush  of  the  peripa¬ 
tetic  dauber  to  convince  the  public  that  we  are  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand  with  a  new  line  of  goods.  By  our  works  we  are 
to  be  known.  They  are  the  fadeless  advertisements  of  our  craft. 
Our  pupils  go  out  into  the  world  and  advertise  our  schools. 
Their  parents  recognize  the  power  with  which  we  endow  their 
children  and  admit  that  they  are  better  equipped  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  world  of  the  day  than  they  would  be  without  the  arms 
or  armor  of  education. 

Our  pupils  are  ever  eloquent  advertisements  of  our  profession. 
On  the  street,  in  their  homes,  in  public  or  in  private,  their  man¬ 
ners,  refinement,  bearing,  conversation,  are  all  announcements 
that  the  best  molder  or  shaper  of  raw  material  into  the  finished 
product  may  be  found  in  such  and  such  a  school.  Here  is  a 
young  girl  in  her  early  teens,  not  yet,  perhaps,  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  wearing  her  hair  coiled  upon  her  head,  but  having  it 
hang  down  her  back  in  a  simple  braid.  Her  aunt,  with  whom 
she  spent  a  month,  or  so  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  declared  her  a 
plague,  a  terror,  the  incarnation  of  mischief,  and  other  discour¬ 
aging  terms,  has  come  to  visit  her  parents.  She  is  amazed  at  the 
effects  of  the  process  of  refinement  to  which  her  madcap  niece 
has  been  subjected.  “  I  declare  I’d  never  have  known  her,”  she 
remarks.  “  How  on  earth  did  }^ou  do  it?”  “  I  didn’t  do  it,”  is 
the  mother’s  reply,  “  it  is  all  the  teacher’s  work.”  There’s  the 
advertisement  for  us. 

Again  we  come  across  a  shock  head  of  a  boy  who  has  been  a 
miracle  of  clumsiness  and  stupidity.  His  mother  screams  at  him 
many  a  time  for  some  unheard  of  act  of  awkwardness,  and  his 
father  makes  the  crushing  remark  that  the  boy  hasn’t  wit  enough 
to  be  trusted  out  in  the  street  without  a  collar  on  him  like  a 
poodle. 

Well,  the  teacher  takes  hold  of  this  unpromising  subject  and 
lo !  the  shackles  of  clumsiness  and  stupidity  fall  from  him. 

With  education  and  refinement  comes  an  unconscious  air  of 
dignity  and  grace  that  makes  the  boy  the  pride  of  his  parents. 
It  is  all  our  doing  and  he  advertises  the  fact.  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  parents  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  will  deny  them¬ 
selves  many  things  they  might  have,  and  work  and  toil 
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with  extra  energy  to  keep  their  children  ..the  longer  at  school  ? 
Simply  because  they  have  read  the  living  advertisements  of 
refined  girls  and  cultured  boys  who  have  been  molded  into 
shape  by  the  complete  process  of  the  common  school.  Do  not 
falter  then,  teachers,  for  we  are  advertising  ourselves  all  the  time 
bv  our  dailv  work  in  the  school  room,  by  our  dress  and  conduct 
on  the  street  and  elsewhere.  The  better  the  work,  the  more 
correct  our  deportment  and  the  more  tidy  and  consistent 
our  dress  the  more  valuable  and  effective  will  bes  the 
advertisement  of  our  profession.  The  American  citizen 
wakes  in  the  morning  and  pulls  from  under  his  pillow  a 
watch,  on  the  cases  and  works  of  which  appears  the  name 
of  the  maker.  Learning  by  the  timepiece  that  it  is  his 
time  for  rising,  he  throws  back  the  blankets  stamped  with 
the  print  of  the  manufacturer,  and  performs  his  ablutions 
by  aid  of  a  cake  of  soap  showing  the  grade  of  the  same 
and  the  maker’s  name.  Then  he  dons  underwear,  linen, 
trousers,  vest,  coat  and  shoes  similarly  labeled,  and  sits 
down  to  a  breakfast  served  on  dishes  and  eaten  with  cutler}" 
decorated  in  like  manner. 

After  that  he  adds  to  his  attire  hat,  gloves  and  overcoat  that 
all  tell  their  origin  by  means  of  printed  tabs,  and  goes  forth 
to  business  well  dressed  in  every  respect,  and  yet  —  a  walking 
advertisement.  The  cigar  he  smokes  as  he  strides  office  ward 
is  adorned  with  the  vender’s  name,  and  the  crackers  or  bread 
he  munches  with  his  coffee  at  luncheon  bears  the  baker’s 
trademark.  He  reaches  home  at  night  and  is  welcomed  by  a 
smiling  and  triumphant  wife,  who  explains  that  she  has  just 
returned  from  a  satisfactory  shopping  expedition,  which  she  was 
induced  to  make  bv  reason  of  announcement  of  “  bargain  day”  at 
various  stores  published  in  the  papers. 

Every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  his  food  and  drink,  in  fact 
nearly  everything  he  sees  or  handies,  is  marked  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  material,  to  tell  the  name  of  the  maker  and 
advertise  his  genius  and  skill.  Our  pupils  do  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  for  us;  only  in  a  different  wav.  Every  time  they 
illustrate  the  care  we  have  taken  of  them  and  the  lessons  we 
have  imparted,  they  are  telling  the  world  in  the  most  eloquent 
wav  that  we  should  be  liberally  patronized  and  deal  only  in  the 
best  goods. 
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The  schools  are  the  advertising  medium  through  which 
our  work  and  preparations  reach  every  household  of  the 
State./  The  products  of  our  work,  our  trade,  our  profes¬ 
sion  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  enter  into  every  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  social,  political  and  industrial  world. 
As  artificers  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fabric  of  our  nation, 
let  us  build  the  superstructure  upon  a  liberal,  wide,  and  per¬ 
manent  foundation.  The  trade  mark  of  our  productions  must 
be  established  upon  the  basis  of  wise,  sincere  and  faithful 
labor  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  masses.  The  common 
schools  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  principally,  should  receive 
our  tenderest  care  and  hearty  support.  On  the  common  district 
depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 

There  the  great  masses  of  our  future  citizens  of  sterling 
and  honest  principles  of  manhood  receive  their  inceptory  training. 
From  them  come  many  of  the  men  who  determine  at  the  ballot 
box  what  kind  of  government  we  shall  liave;  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  citizeus  who  make  and  execute  our 
laws.  It  is  there  that  many  of  the  most  successful  business  men, 
those  who  in  after  life  sway  large  business  enterprises,  receive 
their  first  training,  and  these  schools  should  not  be  overlooked  or 
weakened  by  neglect,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  and 
succor  which  the  State  primarily  intended  to  give  them  through 
the  free  school  law. 

If  we  look  at  this  question  from  the  right  standpoint,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  the  district  school,  not  the  stately  college,  is 
the  chief  nursery  of  citizens  and  is  entitled  to  the  greater  share 
of  public  support.  From  the  common  schools,  in  city  and 
country,  we  get  not  only  the  brawn  and  sinew,  but  also  the 
majorfiy  of  brains  and  enterprise  that  make  the  most  valuable 
element  of  citizenship.  The  list  is  long  and  embraces  many,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  nation, 
whose  school  training  in  boyhood  began,  and  in  many  cases 
ended,  with  the  country  schools.  The  common  district  school  is 
the  starting  point,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  structure, 
and  ought  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  with  especial  care  by  the 
State.  It  is  at  the  common  schools  where  the  elementary 
English  branches  only  are  taught,  where  over  ninety  per  cent  of 
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the  youth  of  our  land  obtain  all  the  school  training  they  get,  as 
they  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  leave  school  at 
an  early  age.  Then  they  should  receive  special  attention.  Xearly 
half  of  the  school  population  is  in  attendance  in  the  country  and 
village  districts.  Is  it  not  then  important  for  us  to  give  the 
country  districts  more  attention  than  they  have  been  receiving 
in  the  past?  The  country  district  schools  are  the  weaklings  of 
our  system  and  need  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the 
State.  These  are  the  schools  whose  interests  and  prosperity  are 
directly  charged  to  its  support.  They  need  the  succor  of  the 
State  and  the  wise  and  honest  supervision  of  those  charged  with 
their  management. 

The  usefulness  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  teacher. 

The  stumbling  block  of  our  public  school  system  is  the 
empiric,  the  careless,  the  indifferent  and  inefficient  teacher. 
It  is  this  class  of  teachers  that  brings  dishonor  upon  the  profession, 
and  keeps  salaries  down  far  below  what  ought  in  justice  to  be 
paid  for  efficient  services.  *  *  '  *  *  *  * 

Let  our  work  be  such  that  the  eye  of  the  passenger  as  he  is 
borne  across  the  State  on  an  express  train  will  gaze  with  more 
pleasure  on  the  neat,  tasteful  and  comfortable  country  school 
houses  and  their  tidy  and  well-kept  grounds  than  on  the  flaming 
advertisements  painted  on  rock  and  fences,  of  pills,  and  porous 
plasters.  The  country  schools  should  become  a  landmark,  a 
reminder  of  the  superiority  of  our  State  in  statesmanship,  science, 
commerce  and  every  other  walk  of  business.  Let  it  be  said,  here 
such  a  president  went  to  school,  there  such  a  governor  spent  his 
boyhood  days,  and  there  such  a  railroad  president  received  his 
first  lessons  in  school ;  in  that  little  red  school  house  on  the  hill¬ 
side  the  head  of  some  commercial  firm  of  national  reputation 
was  taught  the  elementary  branches  ;  in  that  small  white  build¬ 
ing  peeping  out  of  a  shady  grove  the  mind  of  a  great  electrician, 
engineer,  or  some  noted  editor  was  first  awakened  and  began  to 
develop.  We  should  take  especial  pride,  then,  in  the  common 
schools  and  endeavor  to  make  them  better  and  more  useful  each 
succeeding  year,  and  thereby  carry  forward  the  original  design 
of  those  who  so  wisely  and  liberally  planned  the  system.  We 
are  the  artisans  and  must  advertise  our  work  by  good  results  and 
our  rewards  will  come  in  like  proportion. 
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Supervisor  Charles  R.  Skinner  offered  the  following  resolution 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  long1  been  connected 

t J  CD 

with  the  State  Association  as  a  member,  and  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  every  one  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during 
his  lifetime. 


On  the  twelfth  day  of  October  last,  Thomas  F.  Donnelly,  a 
beloved  member  of  this  association,  passed  from  unselfish  service 
to  his  eternal  rest.  Let  us  place  upon  our  records,  and  send  to 
his  bereave^  family,  our  tribute  of  love  to  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  a  loyal  friend  and  a  cultured  gentleman,  whose  executive 
ability^,  literary  accomplishments,  and  educational  tastes,  endeared 
him  to  every  associate  and  will  keep  ever  fresh  the  fondest  mem¬ 
ories  of  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  truest  of  friends.  Cordial  in 
manner,  generous  in  nature,  he  was  constant  in  kind  deeds  and 
in  good  works.  He  held  a  place  in  our  hearts  which  was  and  is 
sacred  to  him  and  him  alone.  Through  long  suffering  and  cruel 
pain  borne  with  a  patience  almost  divine,  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
bright  star  of  hope,  and  this  hope  he  held  out  to  cheer  his  friends 
until  the  light  of  his  life  went  out.  He  still  lives  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best.  “The  forgotten 
only  are  dead.*' 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by.  a  rising  vote  of 
the  association  and  the  secretaries  were  directed  to  forward 
engrossed  copies  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  ex-commissioner 
John  B.  Merrill,  dated  Long  Island  City,  January  4,  1894  : 

“Commissioners’  convention:  Forty-one  new  and  remodeled 
school  buildings  in  my  district.  Regret  that  I  am  tied  up  in 
court  with  no  possibility  of  getting  there.  Kindest  regards  to 
all.” 


(Signed.)  JOHN  B.  MERRILL. 


The  president  of  the  association  was  directed  by  resolution  to 
reply  to  said  telegram.  Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford 
remarked  in  connection  with  the  telegram  that  it  was  the  first 
time  since  he  became  acquainted  with  Commissioner  Merrill  that 
he  ever  knew  him  to  be  “tied  up.” 

Telegram  was  also  received  from  Commissioner  McClarv 
regretting  that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  illness.  Commissioner 
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Leak  of  Fulton  county  also  telegraphed  his  regrets  at  being 
unable  to  be  present. 

Commissioner  Maxson  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted :  That  the  committee  on  legislation  be  requested  to 
urge  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  school  act,  changing  the  time 
for  holding  the  annual  meeting  from  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  Aug- 
ust  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

Ex-Deputy  Superintendent  Skinner  said  that  it  was  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  commissioners  in  association 
frankly  to  tell  the  Department  what  they  wish,  what 
they  like  and  what  they  do  not  like  in  matters  relating  to 
laws  and  regulations.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  public  instruction  haye  always  been  more  than  willing 
to  hear  suggestions  from  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
educational  affairs  and  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  the  present 
Superintendent. 

For  eighteen  years  the  annual  school  meetings  were  held 

O  O 

on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  in  each  year,  then  for  four  years 
the  time  was  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August.  I  would 
sav  to  this  association  frankly  that  I  know  something  concern- 
ing  the  change  because,  after  my  experience  as  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  and  as  Mr.  Sanford  will  tell  you  in  his  experience,  the 
great  yolume  of  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  school  law 
and  school  meetings  comes  into  the  Department  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  we  are  really  crippled  because  of  vacations,  etc. 

If  the  annual  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  .Tuesday  in 
August  a  mass  of  correspondence  comes  into  the  Department  at 
that  time. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  every  school  district  in  the  State 
should  have  at  least  three  trustees.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
association  I  am  very  certain  that  the  Department  will  not 
oppose  the  change  proposed  by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford  said: 

This  body  of  commissioners  is  well  aware  that  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  them,  having  served  as  school  commissioner  for 
eleven  years  in  an  important  district  of  the  State,  and  all  that 
concerns  the  commissioners  interests  me.  Although  I  have  been 
elevated  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Instruction,  I  still  feel  the  same,  and  even  a  greater,  interest  in 
the  work  of  commissioners  than  I  have  had  in  the  past.  They 
have  my  sympathy  and  I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to 
encourage  them  in  their  work.  I  desire  to  state  in  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
request  that  you  can  make  of  said  Department  which  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  his  subordinates  will  not  most  gladly  accede  to, 
provided  it  can  be  done  consistently  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
law. 

With  reference  to  the  pending  question,  the  correspondence 
of  the  Department  shows  that  the  change  of  the  date  of  election 
from  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  was  one 
which  in  no  wise  seriously  affected  those  directly  interested  in 
school  elections.  My  experience  when  commissioner  in  West¬ 
chester  county  leads  me  to  prefer  even  a  later  date  than  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  August  for  our  school  elections,  but  possibly 
the  conditions  existing  in  Westchester  county  are  different  than 
those  in  many  of  the  interior  counties  of  the  State.  In  my  old 
district  the  people  prefer  to  have  their  election  in  October  gather 
than  in  August  for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  them  are  absent 
during  the  month  of  August  on  vacation.  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  city  and  county  of  Hew  York 
prefer  their  elections  in  October  rather  than  in  August,  for  the 
reason  that  so  many  of  the  people  interested  in  the  selection  of 
members  of  boards  of  education  are  absent  from  their  homes 
during  August.  However,  wfith  reference  to  the  proposed 
change,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  meet  with  no  opposition 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  you  present 
a  bill  to  the  Legislature  during  its  next  session  changing  the 
time  from  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August  to  the  first  Tuesday. 
The  Department  desires  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  commissioners  in  respect  thereto. 

With  reference  to  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Jefferson  who  read  his  paper  relating  to  publishing  of  the 
items  of  expenditure  of  school  districts,  I  would  state  that  he 
was  wrong  in  his  premises,  for  the  bill  to  which  he  refers  does 
not  in  any  way  apply  to  the  common  school  districts  of  the 
State  as  he  intimated.  It  applies  only  to  the  larger  union  free 
school  districts,  and  that  it  wms  a  wise  measure  to  adopt  I  have 
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never  doubted  and  do  not  now  doubt.  In  many  instances  boards 
of  education  did  not  conform  to  the  old  law  which  required  a 
statement  of  their  expenses  to  be  published  annually.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  to  the  Department  from  a  number  of  districts 
with  reference  to  this  matter  and  the  law  was  changed  last 
winter  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  these  items  of 
expenditure  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  people.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  due  the  people  of  the  several  districts  of 
the  State  that  boards  of  education  should  render  annually  an 
itemized  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  Such  a  report,  in  my  judgment,  is  due  from  boards  of 
education  to  the  people  of  the  districts,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  this  body  if  it  is  not  a  wise  provision  of  the  law.  Is  it 
not  proper  that  the  people  who  furnish  the  means  for  conducting 
our  schools  should  know  how  said  means  are  expended  ? 

With  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  items,  I  will  state 
that  it  conforms  to  the  provision  of  the  statute,  under  the 
decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  if  the  pub¬ 
lication  simply  gives  a  summary  of  the  several  items.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  itemize  every  single  purchase. 

In  reference  to  the  regulations  concerning  uniform  examina¬ 
tions,  and  the  amendments  proposed  thereto,  I  defer  to  the 
examination  clerk  and  to  the  conductors  of  our  institutes,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  speak  upon  this  matter. 

Supt.  Sherman  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls,  said : 

With  reference  to  the  day  of  our  school  meetings  I  suppose,  so 
far  as  the  villages  are  concerned,  it  does  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  them ;  but  we  do  not  like  so  many  changes.  A  day 
early  in  July  would  be  the  most  satisfactory.  We  are  not  very 
particular  in  reference  to  the  day. 

Commissioner  LaPue  thought  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August 
too  late  for  the  school  meeting. 

Commissioner  Brainard  said  that  all  who  had  spoken  to  him 
were  in  favor  of  changing  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August.  The 
time  as  fixed  at  present  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher, 
trustee  and  commissioner.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  would  be  found  better  than  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August. 
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Commissioner  Barr  said  that  all  the  trustees  of  schools  in 
Genesee  county  are  in  favor  of  holding  the  meetings  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August  instead  of  the  fourth. 

Commissioner  Strough  said  it  would  be  better  to  change  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  to  the  first  week  of  July. 

Superintendent  Bullis  of  Oswego  favored  the  change  to  the 
first  Tuesday  of  August. 

All  the  commissioners  who  spoke,  and  there  were  many,  were 

* 

in  favor  of  the  change  frpm  the  fourth  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August.  The  resolution  was  adopted  as  aforesaid. 

Commissioner  Maxson  also  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  second- 
grade  examinations  should  occupy  but  one  day  and  that  it  should 
be  held  on  a  Saturday,  except  for  March  and  August,  when  the 
first-grade  examinations  are  held  also. 

Mr.  Finegan,  examination  clerk  in  the  Department,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  resolution,  said : 

The  Department  has  something  to  say  relative  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  Department  is  opposed  to  its  adoption.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  well  understood  by  the  commissioners  of  this  State  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
commissioners  in  relation  to  anv  regulations  affecting  the  uniform 
examinations. 

But  the  commissioners  should  reflect  the  sentiments  of  their 
teachers  on  questions  in  which  the  teachers  are  directly  interested. 
Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  commissioner  on  this  floor  who 
will  take  an  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  work  required 
for  a  second-grade  certificate  is  too  much  for  a  teacher  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  one  day.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  commissioners  of  this 
convention  how  many  of  them  have  had  teachers,  and  how  many 
teachers,  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  for  a  second-grade  certi¬ 
ficate  in  one  day. 

There  is  another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  discussion  of  this  resolution.  No  commissioner  has  a  right 
to  sit  down  in  his  commissioner  district,  take  a  map  of  his  own 
district,  look  that  over,  and  say  that  the  regulations  adopted 
must  conform  to  his  district.  He  must  take  into  consideration  • 
the  114  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  State,  and  the  regu- 
ations  that  will  conform  to  the  best  interests  of  the  largest  num- 
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ber  of  these  commissioner  districts  are  the  regulations  which  he 
ought  to  favor. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  this  resolution  was  fair  enough  in 
his  discussion  to  say  that  he  had  considered  nothing  but  the 
interests  of  Montgomery  county,  and  had  not  thought  of  the  113 
other  commissioner  districts  in  the  State.  If  a  teacher  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  and  does  not  succeed  in  passing  the  examination  in  one  day 
where  is  the  justice  or  benefit  of  requiring  that  teacher  to  drive 
from  one  end  of  the  district  to  another  a  month  later  to  attend 
another  examination,  and  to  be  at  the  extra  expense  of  hiring  a 
conveyance  to  make  this  extra  trip  across  the  county.  Why  not 
permit  teachers  to  complete  the  work  at  once  and  have  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  which  nearly  all  teachers  require  immediately  after  the 
first  day  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  is  at  less 
expense  in  a  two  day’s  examination  than  in  taking  two  examina¬ 
tions,  of  one  day  each.  The  change  to  two  days  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  teacher. 

You  will  understand  that  two  examinations  were  omitted  this 
year,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department,  if  it  meets  the 
wishes  of  the  commsssioners,  and  I  think  it  can  be  done  safely, 
to  omit  one  or  two  more  during  the  next  vear.  If  we  omit  but 
one  it  leaves  but  seven  examinations,  and  with  two  days  you 
devote  fourteen,  days  to  the  work,  and  under  the  old  system  you 
devoted  ten  days.  Another  point  that  has  been  raised  is  that 
commissioners  are  not  able  to  get  suitable  places  in  which  to  hold 
an  examination.  Four  of  the  examinations  during  the  year  will 
occur  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  the  other  four  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  one  of  these  during  the  summer  vacation.  All 
examinations  were  arranged  to  take  place  the  last  days  of  the 
week  and  will  thus  permit  teachers  to  teach  during  the  three  or 
four  days  of  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  not  break  up  the  week 
as  the  first  grade  formerly  has,  by  occurring  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday;  and  I  think  commissioners  will  lind  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  principals  of  schools  willing  to  co-operate  in  this  matter, 
and  thus  extend  greater  privileges  and  benefits  to  our  teachers* 

We  were  appealed  to  by  several  commissioners,  five  I  believe, 
to  arrange  at  least  part  of  the  examinations  for  the  year,  so  that 
those  persons  who  hold  and  observe  our  Saturday  as  their  Sab- 
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bath,  might  not  be  debarred  through  conscientious  scruples  from 
attending  examinations.  The  Department  recognized  the  justice 
of  their  claims  and  ordered  the  two  days. 

Mr.  Weinman:  How  many  teachers  are  there  of  that  religious 
denomination  ? 

Mr.  Finegan:  I  don't  know  how  many  teachers  belong 
to  that  denomination  or  to  any  other  denomination,  but  we 
mean  to  give  all  a  fair  chance.  These  teachers  have  four 
opportunities  to  attend  second-grade  examinations  during  the 
year,  while  other  teachers  have  eight.  I  hope  the  association 
will  vote  down  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  was  discussed  by  manv  of  the  commissioners: 
by  Conductor  Stout,  Dr.  Milne,  of  Oneonta,  and  others.  After  a 
spirited  discussion  the  resolution  was  lost. 

Commissioner  Maxson  offered  his  thanks  to  Conductor  Stout 
and  to  the  association  for  the  consideration  shown  to  the  small 
body  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Adjourned  until  S  r.  m. 


The  association  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.  m.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president  the  first  vice-president,  Hon.  James  B. 
Lockwood,  of  Westchester  county,  presided. 

The  following  paper  by  Professor  Welland  Hendrick,  one  of  the 
institute  conductors,  was  then  read  : 

Tendencies  to  be  Avoided  in  the  Use  of  the  Graded  Course 

of  Study. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  uniform  graded  course  of  study  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  the  machinery  necessary  to 
render  the  system  effective,  and  of  no  more. 

One  of  the  prime  elements  in  art  and  mechanics  is  simplicity. 
So  the  question  with  us  is  not  how  much,  but  how  little.  It  will 
readily  occur  to  us  that  the  leading  error  to  be  avoided  is  loading 
the  course  with  too  many  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  common 
English.  It  might  pay  us  to  dwell  on  this  topic  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  not  new ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  at  this 
time  a  healthful  tendencv  in  colleges  and  in  lower  schools 
toward  a  less  varied  selection  of  studies.  I  may  be  wrong ;  but, 
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at  any  rate,  I  choose  to  pass  over  this  topic  with  the  mentioning 
for  one  more  pressing  in  its  immediate  effect. 

Since  handing  in  the  statement  of  my  topic,  I  have  concluded 
to  devote  this  paper  not  to  some  hut  to  one  of  the  tendencies, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  part  which  examinations  play  in  the 
graded  course  of  study.  In  this  connection  three  questions  arise : 

1.  Is  the  system  of  examinations  an  essential  part  of  the 
graded  plan  of  work  ? 

2.  If  it  be  essential  now,  is  it  a  temporary  or  permanent 
expedient  ? 

3.  If  it  be  a  permanent  feature,  what  modification  can  be 
introduced  to  counteract  the  well-known  evils  of  examination 
systems  ? 

I.  Are  the  examinations  essential  to  the  successful  working  of 
the  graded  plan  ? 

The  first  consideration  is  the  object  of  these  examinations.  They 
are  introduced,  first,  to  secure  evidence  for  the  superior  officer 
that  the  teacher  has  covered  the  proper  ground  in  class ;  second, 
to  give  evidence  to  the  teacher,  to  succeeding  teachers  and  to 
teachers  in  other  districts,  that  a  certain  pupil  has  covered  a 
term  or  year’s  work,  which  is  a  definite  known  quantity. 

How  far  are  these  examinations  likely  to  do  this  ?  Experience 

must  teach  us.  We  have  three  well-defined  systems  of  State 

*/ 

examinations  in  Hew  York  schools. 

1.  The  uniform  teachers’  examinations. 

2.  The  examinations  of  the  Pegents. 

3.  The  system  under  discussion. 

The  uniform  examinations  for  commissioners’  certificates  are 
not  adapted  for  comparison  in  the  present  discussion ;  they  are 
better  compared  with  the  examinations  to  enter  the  medical  or 
legal  professions.  The  examinations  of  the  Pegents  of  the 
University  are  suited  for  comparison  in  the  question  at  issue. 

As  a  machine,  the  Pegents’  system  is  worthy  of  study.  In 
scope  and  detail  the  plan  has  approached  perfection.  To  carry 
out  its  projects  it  has  large  sums,  and  is  little  hampered  in  the 
manner  of  disbursement.  Its  office  and  managing  force  is  large 
is  well  trained  and  intellectually  worthy  of  respect.  Its  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  in  progress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  every 
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village  pupil  and  nearly  every  country  scholar  knows  about  the 
Regents.  We  may  well  draw  a  lesson  from  the  fruits  of  this 
system. 

On  the  start,  however,  we  find  that  the  object  of  these  exami¬ 
nations  differs  from  that  of  the  examinations  of  our  graded 
course.  The  Regents’  examinations  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  basis  for  distributing  money.  History  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  things  show  this.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Litera¬ 
ture  Fund  was  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  academic 
pupils  as  returned  by  the  several  principals.  As  this  number 
came,  in  many  schools,  to  include  primer  pupils,  the  so-called 
preliminary  examinations  were  instituted  to  correct  the  abuse. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  system. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  Regents’  schools,  at  the  present  time, 
shows  that  the  same  object  of  the  money  to  be  secured  is  often 
the  one  most  in  view,  and  the  one  that  keeps  the  examinations 
in  force.  True  it  is,  to  the  credit  of  the  system,  that  it  has 
modified,  largely  for  the  better,  the  studies  of  our  schools,  and 
raised  the  standard  to  a  certain  point.  But  this  effect  has  been 
largely  a  secondary  consideration. 

Xow,  the  object  in  our  graded  course  being  primarily  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  certain  fixed  grading,  the  question  will  naturally  occur, 
does  this  Regents'  system,  whatever  its  main  purpose,  tend  to 
establish  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  classification  of  its  pupils? 

My  experience  with  the  Regents’  system,  and  my  observation, 
have  convinced  me  that  its  effect  is  frequently  to  destroy  grading. 
I  think  that  the  most  of  you  can  call  to  mind  union  schools 

V 

where  the  system  is  in  full  vogue,  where  the  eight  or  nine  grades 
up  to  the  academic  are  definite  and  fixed,  but  where  the  pupils 
of  the  higher  or  academic  classes  are  in  a  jumble,  part  tenth, 
part  eleventh,  part  twelfth  grade,  until  they  finally  emerge 
panting  and  nervous,  with  the  long-sought  and  necessary 
diploma,  and  are  graduated.  In  how  many  schools,  where 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  three  terms  are  devoted  to  a 
subject  and  the  Regents  pass-card  is  secured  in  one  term,  is  the 
study  pursued  according  to  the  course  prescribed  ?  The  course 
is  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  ambition  of  the  academic  pupil  is 
to  take  this  and  that,  one  and  another  subject,  the  sum  total  of 
the  so-called  counts  being  the  great  desideratum. 

135 
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Now,  if  we  make  too  much  of  the  examinations  and  of  the 

certificates  obtained  bv  examination  in  the  graded  course  the 

same  results  as  just  described  are  likely  to  follow.  The  greater 

the  ambition  to  obtain  the  certificates,  the  greater  the  danger  to 

classification :  and  the  order  of  study  and  the  terms  to  give  to 

them  will  become  a  secondary  consideration. 

«/ 

Another  matter  to  take  into  account  is  the  educational  value 

of  the  certificates  of  attainment.  There  is  an  art  of  study.  Greater 

« / 

is  it  than  the  art  of  mere  arithmetic,  or  grammar  or  geography. 
That  teacher  has  done  his  supreme  work  when  he  has  taught  his 
pupils  how  to  study.  But,  I  submit  it,  is  it  not  largely  true  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Empire  State  that  the  great  art  daily  before 
the. pupil  is  the  art  of  passing? 

Systematize  your  examinations  to  the  last  degree,  prescribe 
your  scope  and  time  of  study  as  you  will,  and  bright  teachers 
and  pupils  will  catch  the  art  of  getting  through  your  examina¬ 
tions  and  of  discounting  your  prescribed  time  of  study  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths.  They  will  read  up  a  few  nights 
beforehand  and  pass  your  term's  work  without  class  study  and 
contact  with  the  teacher. 

Small  indeed  is  the  educational  value  of  certificates  which 
afford  little  idea  of  time  spent  and  of  study  given  ;  they  are 
indicative  of  facts  secured,  but  not  of  culture  attained. 

The  Regents’  system  is  again  at  hand  for  proof.  I  often  hear 
of  colleges  that  do  not  receive  Regents’  testimonials  with  favor. 
Out  of  the  State  the  pass-cards  are  generalh7  disregarded ;  in  the 
State  they  have  been  received  only  under  pressure  ;  and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  there  are  colleges  of  New  York  that  prefer  the  written 
statement  of  some  teacher  they  know,  or  even  of  some  stranger 
teaching  in  a  small  academy  or  union  school,  to  the  engraved 
certificate  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
imposing  signatures  and  stunning  red  seal. 

Why  ?  Because  time  of  study  is  a  great  element  of  its  quality  ; 
because  no  system  of  examinations  uniformly  extending  over 
great  areas,  totally  ignoring  class  standing  and  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  candidates,  where  the  teacher,  who  has  studied  the 
candidate’s  mind  as  a  doctor  studies  a  patient’s  body,  is  a  mere 
clerical  officer  ;  no  such  system,  I  say,  can  give  but  faulty  certifi¬ 
cates  of  a  pupil’s  scholastic  attainments. 
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The  normal  schools  of  the  State  handle  large  numbers  of  these 
Regents’  certificates.  By  agreement  certain  pass  cards  are  uni¬ 
formly  taken,  some  of  them  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  ;  e.  g.,  a 
plane  geometry  certificate,  meaning  twenty  weeks'  work  in  the 
normal  school,  is  accepted  for  ten  weeks.  But  Department 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  as  they  have  talked  with  me,  speak  in 
a  deprecatory  way  of  these  testimonials  of  attainment.  In 
mathematics,  from  my  personal  experience,  I  pronounce  them 
untrust  wortlry,  deceptive  alike  to  the  candidate  for  admission 
and  to  the  future  teacher .  I  have  followed  up  the  presentation 
of  such  testimonials,  with  these  questions  :  How  long  did  you 
study  the  subject  —  weeks,  days  per  week  and  hours  per  day? 
What  subjects  did  you  cover?  Who  was  your  teacher?  The 
answers  to  these  and  to  similar  questions  far  exceeded  in  value 
to  me  these  testimonials  of  examinations,  my  sole  intent  being 
to  know  how  much  the  candidate  knew  and  how  far  he  had 
mastered  the  art  of  study  in  my  department. 

How,  it  is  something  of  a  question  how  valuable  these  certifi¬ 
cates  given  upon  passing  the  examinations  of  the  graded  course 
will  be  to  teachers  and  pupils.  I  say  to  pupils,  for  one  great 
fault  of  any  such  system  is  that  the  children  holding  them  are 
the  most  deceived  in  regard  to  their  real  value .  Already  pupils 
of  district  schools  are  holding  up  the  papers  or  cards  that  certify 
to  their  attainments,  w^hen  teachers  ask  them  to  review  a  half 
learned  subject,  as  evidence  that  an  educational  system  forbids 
their  going  back  over  that  work.  And  complaints  come  from 
teachers  taking  charge  of  a  school  or  upon  receiving  pupils  from 
another  school,  that  they  must  discount  the  certificates  ;  that  they 
are  deceptive  and  untrustworthy. 

Of  course,  these  conditions  are  likely  to  attend  any  system  or 
lack  of  system.  The  facts  presented  do  not  necessarily  argue 
that  these  examinations  should  be  eliminated  from  the  graded 
course.  But  they  make  it  a  question  of  doubt  and  as  such  I  leave 
it  for  the  second  question  presented. 

If  these  examinations  are  essential  now,  may  they  at  some 
future  time  be  laid  aside? 

A  machine  helps  to  a  certain  point  and  then  prevents  excellence. 
It  is  a  thing  of  mediocrity.  In  the  reorganization  and  conduct  of 
a  union  school  for  a  term  of  years  I  felt  for  a  while  the  help  of 
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a  system  of  State  examinations.  Then  the  examinations  became 
a  drag  and  I  contemplated  throwing  them  out  for  the  good  of 
the  school;  just  as  in  fact  in  another  school  equipped  with  depart¬ 
ment  teachers  I  did  do,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  work. 

So  possibly  it  may  be  with  the  examinations  in  the  graded 
course  of  study.  The  plan  is  new  ;  immature  teachers  are  trying 
to  carry  it  out,  who  themselves  hardly  know  what  grading  is . 
The  uniform  examinations  may  be  a  temporary  necessity,  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  laid  aside  when  the  system  has  spread  over  the 
State  and  its  workings  have  become  a  tradition  in  the  district 
schools. 

But  if  the  examinations  are  to  be  a  permanent  feature,  then 
they  must  be  perfected.  Scholastic  boards  must  make  them  out ; 
the  detail  of  making,  sealing,  sending  and  opening  the  papers 
must  be  precise  and  imposing ;  the  regulations  that  hedge  in 
teachers  and  candidates  must  be  detailed  and  specific.  Our 
system  must  have  salaried  managers,  an  army  of  examiners, 
clerks  and  typewriters,  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  big  Capitol, 
millions  of  pigeon-holes  and  a  little  boy  with  a  silver-plated 
platter  to  carry  in  the  cards  of  visitors,  while  they  wait  without 
in  awed  impatience . 

The  third  question  now  comes  up.  If  the  examinations  are  to  be 
a  permanent  part  of  the  plan  of  grading,  in  what  way  may  they 
be  modified  ? 

I  suggest  that  where  the  commissioner  knows  the  teacher  and 
his  work,  knows  that  he  covers  the  required  ground  in  a  proper 
manner,  that  in  that  case  the  teacher’s  statement,  including  class 
standing  and  amount  of  attendance,  either  with  or  without  an 
examination  record,  be  substituted  for  the  mere  certificate  of 
examination  standing.  Such  a  statement  is  worth  ten  to  one 
against  the  mere  standing  of  a  paper.  At  any  rate  let  us  have  a 
system  that  puts  great  stress  on  class  work.  It  is  the  great  work 
of  schools,  and  examinations  too  often  do  not  gauge  it. 

But  it  is  said  the  machinery  of  examinations  is  needed  to  keep 
up  the  work  of  poor  teachers,  whose  word  in  reference  to  class 
work  and  attendance  would  be  worth  little.  Well,  nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  good  teaching.  To  improve  the  personnel  of 
our  teaching  force  is  our  first  aim.  As  long  as  there  are  poor 
teachers  the  graded  course,  whatever  the  detail  of  its  working, 
will  be  poorly  conducted.  The  examination  and  the  'certificate 
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of  that  examination  mast  be  carefully  made  a  secondary  matter. 
The  good  teacher  is  belittled  by  making  him  a  mere  clerk.  But 
if  our  best  efforts  are  toward  perfecting  the  examination  machine, 
then  we  may  as  well  know  that  the  best  machine  ever  made  has 
been  beaten.  If  we  put  our  slot  machines  in  every  district  in  the 
State,  we  may  rest  assured  that  punched  and  leaden  coins  will 
pass  legal  tender  in  them  all.  Take  out  the  machine  and  let  the 
teacher  handle  the  coin,  and  in  some  schools  at  least  none  but  the 
genuine  will  pass. 

If  the  examination  system  must  remain  let  it  be  with  the  broad 
modifications  suggested.  Let  it  not  follow  the  line  of  growth  of 
the  other  educational  system  before  referred  to. 

And  right  here,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Regents’  system  and  lest 
my  references  to  it  be  misconstrued,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  this 
comparison  should  not  be  taken  as  a  condemnation  of  it.  In 
many  ways  the  two  systems  are  not  parallel.  The  Regents’  work 
has  to  do  with  pupils  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the 
pupils  in  the  graded  course.  That  system  has  funds  and  •  an 
equipment  which  the  examinations  of  the  district  schools  do  not 
have  and  do  not  need. 

Moreover,  we  must  all  recognize  that  in  many  lines  the  Regents, 
examinations  have  done  a  great  work  for  the  schools  of  Ne w 
York,  and  that  the  assistant  managers  of  the  system  command 
respect  for  their  scholarly  and  executive  abilities.  But  their  lead 
is  not  for  us  to  follow. 

I  heard  a  commissioner  say  to  the  teachers  at  an  institute: 
“  You  are  to  conduct  this  examination  just  like  the  Regents.  You 
know  what  they  are;  follow  their  rules  right  through.” 

I  enter  my  protest  against  the  system  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  becoming  a  little  tin  model  of  the  Regents  on  wheels. 

Finalty,  let  the  examinations  be  permanent,  temporary,  or  be 
removed  entirely,  as  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  may 
dictate ;  but  let  all  our  actions  be  directed  by  true  educational 
ideas.  So  I  close  by  repeating  : 

There  is  an  art  of  study  greater  than  any  art  of  arithmetic, 
grammar  or  geography.  The  great  work  of  school  is  learning 
how  to  study.  Time  and  regularity  are  prime  elements  in  this 

attainment.  Culture  more  than  facts  is  what  we  are  after. 
Regulations  to  better  the  poor  teacher  must  not  be  such  as  belittle 

the  good  teacher.  Daily  contact  in  the  school-room  with  the 
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living  teacher  must  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  a  pupil’s 
attainments. 

This  paper  was  ably  discussed  by  Superintendent  Sherman 
Williams,  of  Glens  Falls,  and  Commissioners  Lusk  and  others. 

Superintendent  Williams  said  : 

If  I  mav  be  allowed  a  few  moments  I  will  sav  that  this  is  a 
subject  I  know  something  about.  Possibly  I  did  not  follow  the 
paper  closely  enough  to  catch  the  drift  of  it.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  made  an  impression  oil  mv  mind  that  the  reader  of 
the  paper  did  not  intend  to  convey.  He  spoke  of  the  two  pur¬ 
poses  of  examinations  and  condemned  them  and  I  would  con¬ 
demn  them  with  him.  He  left  me  to  think. that  that  was  the 
only  province  of  an  examination.  I  take  it  that  there  are  two 

legitimate  purposes  for  an  examination  in  a  graded  school  and 
that  they  are  necessary,  and  that  there  never  will  be  the  best 
work  done  in  any  graded  school  without  it,  or  that  there  never 
will  be  any  downright  good  work  in  a  graded  school,  however 
good  the  teacher  or  however  good  the  superintendent. 

I  have  been  carried  awa}"  by  quite  a  number  of  charming  things 
in  the  course  of  my  experience,  but  I  have  been  brought  back 
again,  and  I  think  those  who  have  been  carried  away  with 
the  examination  subject  will  be  brought  back  to  it.  I  refer  to 
those  who  are  carried  away  bv  not  having  examinations. 

%j  t  o 

Conductor  Hendrick  said : 

I  had  reference  simply  to  examinations  made  bv  officers  who 
do  not  have  direct  personal  contact  with  the  classes  to  which 
these  examinations  are  given.  I  recognize  the  benefits  of  exami- 
nations  and  recognize  that  they  are  good  things  to  fix  and  test 
and  arrive  at  what  is  best ;  but  when  these  examinations  are 
given  by  a  person  who  has  no  personal  contact  with  the  class, 
and  the  papers  looked  over  and  marked  in  a  general  way,  not  by 
a  person  who  makes  out  the  examinations,  but  by  some  clerk,  I 
think  such  examination  systems  are  far  from  being  perfect. 

The  paper  was  discussed  at  much  length  by  many  commis¬ 
sioners,  principals  and  superintendents  present ;  but  want  of 
space  precludes  even  a  synopsis  thereof. 

Commissioner  F.  It.  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

Resolved ,  That  the  increased  work  and  expense  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  school  commissioner  calls  for  an  increase  in  com- 
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pensation,  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  salary 
should  be  increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,300. 

The  resolution  being  before  the  association  Commissioner 
Smith  proceeded  to  argue  in  favor  of  it. 

Commissioner  Barr  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution 
that  he  did  not  like,  except  that  he  would  make  the  increase  to 
$2,000.  lie  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  however,  if 
$2,000  could  not  be  obtained.  The  discussion  upon  this  resolu¬ 
tion  was  continued. 

Commissioner  Plank  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  same  be 
raised  so  that  the  salary  would  be  $1,500. 

Commissioner  Harrison  opposed  the  amendment. 

Commissioner  Barr  proposed  that  the  salary  be  placed  at  $2,000. 

Commissioner  Brainard  favored  the  sum  of  $1,500. 

Commissioner  LaRue  was  in  favor  of  increasing  the  sum  to 
$1,300. 

Supervisor  Skinner  and  Commissioner  Maxson  favored  the 
increase  in  salary.  Mr.  'Finegan  also  favored  it.  The  resolution 
as  amended  by  Commissioner  Plank  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Commissioner  Parsons  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
school  trustees  receive  compensation  for  services  rendered  as 
trustees  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  year.  On 
motion  the  resolution  was  tabled. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  pledging  the  efforts  and  influence  of 
the  members  of  this  association  in  favor  of  the  increase  in  salary. 

Upon  motion  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  graded  course  of  studies  for  common  schools  : 

Commissioner  L.  O.  Wiswell,  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford, 
Commissioner  C.  D.  Hill,  Commissioner  F.  W.  Knapp  and  Miss 
Gratia  L.  Rice. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  Friday. 

Friday,  January  Fifth. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock,  President  Harrison 
in  the  chair.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  president, 
was  received  and  read  : 

University  of  Rochester,  | 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1894. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  to  extend  the  Association  of  School 

c J  / 
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Commissioners  and  Superintendents  a  very  cordial  invitation, 
during  your  session,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Univerity  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  its  library  and  collections.  Members  of  the  association  will 
be  very  welcome  to  any  of  our  lectures  and  recitations. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  I  am 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 


DAVID  J.  HILL, 

President  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 


Upon  motion  of  Commissioner  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
thanks  of  the  association  were  tendered  to  the  president  of  the 
University  for  his  courteous  invitation,  and  the  same  wTas  grate¬ 
fully  accepted. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting 
was  received,  and  upon  motion  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  naming  Oneonta  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 
meeting  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was  received  and  upon 
motion  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  L.  F.  Stillman,  treasurer,  was  presented  and 
adopted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

This  report  showred  a  balance  on  hand  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents  and  there  was  an  unpaid  bill  of  James  B.  Lyon 
for  printing  amounting  to  ninety-three  dollars  and  twenty-one 
cents.  Upon  motion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  association  be  invited  to  pay  into  the  treasury 
one  dollar  each.  Many  of  the,  members  accepted  the  invitation 
and  cheerfully  paid  in  an  additional  dollar. 

Upon  motion  of  Ex-Commissioner  Lusk,  of  Broome  county,  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  were  granted  to  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Greenleaf,  of 
the  city  of  Rochester.  The  president  appointed  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent  Sandford  and  Dr.  James  M.  Milne  a  committee  to 
conduct  Mrs.  Greenleaf  to  the  platform.  The  committee  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  and  Mrs.  Greenleaf  was  formally  introduced 
to  the  association  and  thereupon  addressed  the  members  as 
follows : 

I  did  not  anticipate  saying  much  before  you  this  morning, 
but  I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  it  a  respectful  con- 
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sideration.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  the 
education  of  the  young  should  be  given  over  so  largely  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  are  ranked  politically  with  idiots  and  prison 
convicts.  It  does  seem  quite  out  of  character  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  A  large  proportion  of  teachers  are  women,  as  we 
all  know.  They  have  a  large  share  in  molding  the  character  of 
the  children  of  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  very  important  that 
women,  having  this  position,  should  stand  politically  on  an 
equality  with  men  that  they  ma}^  have  a  voice  in  the  framing  of 
our  laws,  in  seeing  what  men  and  of  what  character,  should  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  offices  of  trust  in  our  communities.  After  a 
few  further  remarks  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  through  the  president,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the  association : 

Whereas,  We.  school  commissioners  and  superintendents  of 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled,  recognizing  the  important  part  taken  by  women  in  all  such 
matters  pertaining  to  education,  and  the  beneficent  results  of  a 
co-educational  system  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  and  believing  that  thirteen  years  of  woman  suffrage  in 
school  matters  has  been  beneficial  to  the  schools ;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
our  State  striking  out  the  word  male  in  section  1,  article  II,  and 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  the  same. 

This  resolution  being  of  a  character  to  provoke  unlimited  dis¬ 
cussion  it  'was,  upon  motion  of  Commissioner  Barr  of  Genesee, 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  through  its  chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  present  resolutions  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  this  body  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

Resolved.  1.  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Rochester  for  their  very  cordial  reception  and  generous  enter¬ 
tainment  during  this  convention. 

2.  That  we  most  heartily  thank  His  Honor  Mayor  Curran  and 
Superintendent  Hoyes  for  their  very  able  and  eloquent  addresses 
of  welcome  to  this  attractive  and  beautiful  city. 

3.  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Rochester  for  their  kindness  in  extending  to  us  the 
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invitation  to  visit  the  D.  AY.  Powers  Art  Gallery  at  their  own 
expense  and  for  other  courtesies  extended. 

4.  That  we  most  sincerely  thank  the  press  of  Pochester  for 
their  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  and  for  the 
generous  and  extended  reports  of  its  deliberations. 

5.  That  we  commend  to  the  careful  and  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  those  measures  that  have 
been  presented  for  the  elevation  and  progress  of  the  common 
schools,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  education  of  the  masses. 

6.  That  we  have  been  very  much  gratified  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
have  been  edified  by  his  able,  thoughtful  and  encouraging 
address. 

7.  That  we  pledge  to  Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  to  his  associates  in  office,  our  hearty  sup¬ 
port  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  assure  them  that  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  most  loyally  with  them  in  all  their  endeavors  to  advance  the 
cause  of  public  instruction. 

8.  That  we  present  to  Mr.  Howard  B.  Harrison,  president  of 
this  association,  and  to  its  other  officers,  our  warmest  thanks  for 
their  efficient  services,  which  have  made  this  convention  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  conventions  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  has  held. 

9.  That  we  express  our  great  appreciation  for  the  consideration 
shown  this  association  by  the  various  railroads  that  have  given  to 
its  members  reduced  rates. 

10.  That  our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Almy,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Hew  Osborn  House,  and  his  assistants,  for  the 
courteous  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  provided 
for  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

11.  Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  James  Fields  for  the 
inspiring  flag  decorations  of  the  assembly  hall  in  which  we  meet. 

JAMES  M.  MILNE, 

MARTHA  VAN  KENSSELAER, 
JAMES  D.  SULLIVAN, 

Committee. 

Upon  motion  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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Commissioner  Wiswell  then  read  the  following  paper  upon 

The  Work  of  the  School  Commissioner. 

When  the  old  time  cook  was  about  to  give  advice  on  dressing 
and  cooking  rabbit,  you  remember  he  began,  “  First  catch  the 
rabbit.” 

With  their  usual  energy  and  practical  sense,  a  majority  of 
those  before  me,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  already  followed  a  course 
similar  to  that  advised  by  the  famous  cook,  and  have  made  secure 
their  titles  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 

ft 

Whether  this  particular  rabbit  will  prove  tender  and  savory  or 
tough  and  bitter,  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  discuss  now,  save 
indirectly.  This  much  may  be  said,  however  ;  the  ambition  to 
become  an  efficient  school  commissioner  is  laudable ;  for,  above 
all  monetary  considerations,  in  that  position  lie  glorious  opportu¬ 
nities  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge,  truth  and  purity.  When 
a  man  is  struggling  against  unfavorable  and  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  an  immense  satisfaction  and  support  to  him  to  feel 
that,  after  all,  his  work  has  an  elevating  and  ennobling  influence 
upon  his  fellow-men.  Every  commissioner  has  shared  in  this 
sentiment. 

At  stated  times  conventions  are  appointed  to  inquire  whether 
the  great  fundamental  law  of  the  State  meets  the  requirements 
of  her  new  growth.  So  may  this  body  properly  inquire  whether, 
at  our  present  stage  of  progress,  the  laws,  rules  and  customs 
which  govern  the  work  of  the  school  commissioner  are  calculated 
to  produce  the  best  results. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
load  which  the  commissioner  carries,  allow  me  to  enumerate  his 
most  important  duties : 

To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts  within 
his  district  as  often  in  each  year  as  shall  be  practicable ; 

To  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management,  the 
course  of  study  and  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  and 
discipline  of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-houses, 
sites,  outbuildings,  and  appendages,  and  of  the  district  generally ; 

To  advise  with  and  counsel  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of 
the  district  in  relation  to  their  duties,  and  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  construction,  warming  and  ventilation  of  school-houses, 
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and  the  improving  and  adorning  of  the  school  grounds  connected 
therewith  ; 

To  recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the  proper  studies, 
discipline  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  the.  course  of 
instruction  to  be  pursued  ; 

To  examine  the  district  libraries  ; 

To  direct  trustees  to  make  repairs  on  school-houses  and  furni¬ 
ture,  or  to  provide  new  furniture  ; 

To  direct  the  trustees  to  abate  any  nuisance  in  or  upon  the 
premises ; 

To  condemn  unfit  school-houses,  if  the  circumstances  will 
warrant ; 

To  erect  new  districts  ; 

To  annul  districts  and  to  alter  district  boundaries ; 

To  define  district  boundaries  ; 

To  hold  eight  to  ten  teachers’  examinations  a  year,  mark  the 
answer  papers,  keep  complete  records,  make  full  reports  to  the 
candidates,  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  instructors  of 
training  classes; 

To  grant  certificates  to  teachers ; 

To  examine  charges  against  teachers ; 

To  annul  certificates,  if  there  is  just  cause ; 

To  visit  teachers’  classes ; 

To  organize  and  hold  teachers’  institutes ; 

To  appoint  trustees ; 

To  take  testimony  in  appeals  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
State  Superintendent ; 

To  conduct  examinations  of  candidates  for  Cornell  scholarships ; 

To  apportion  the  public  school  money  ; 

To  make  three  copies  of  abstracts  of  trustees’  annual  reports ; 

To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent ; 

To  distribute  the  State  Superintendent’s  annual  reports,  the 
blank  school  registers,  the  trustees’  blank  reports,  the  library  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  law  circulars,  the  Arbor  day  circulars,  etc. ; 

To  have’  general  charge  of  teachers’  associations  ; 

To  assist  trustees  in  finding  teachers  when  they  are  scarce ; 

To  reply  to  numerous  daily  communications  from  various 
classes  of  people,  on  a  variety  of  topics  ; 

If  a  course  of  study  is  used  in  the  district,  to  send  examination 
papers  to  all  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and 
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To  examine  the  reports,  and  issue  grade  certificates  and 

diplomas ; 

“And  generally,”  quoting  the  law,  “  to  use  his  utmost  influence 
and  most  strenuous  exertions  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his 
supervision.” 

Broadly  stated,  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  are  inspcctive 
and  clerical.  Considering  the  far-reaching  and  vital  results  of 
the  former,  they  must  he  deemed  far  the  more  important.  In 
addition  to  correct  scholarship  and  sound  judgment,  they  demand 
a  broad  mind,  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  high  degree  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability. 

Inspection  involves  the  accountability  of  teachers  and  officers, 
which  means  health  and  vkor ;  a  knowledge  of  educational 
principles,  by  which  a  commissioner  may  be  guided  in  his 
criticisms ;  personal  observation,  by  which  he  may,  with  his  own 
trained  eyes  and  ears,  gain  correct  ideas  of  actual  conditions ; 
authority  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  command  a  hearing  and 
effect  reforms ;  and  personal  contact  with  teachers,  officers  and 
patrons,  by  which  he  may  use  his  influence  to  best  advantage  at 
short  range,  and  may  learn  many  valuable  and  interesting  lessons 
in  human  nature. 

Hear  what  some  leading  educators  have  said  about  supervision : 

Superintendent  Thomson,  of  Arkansas. 

(87-88,  p.  171). 

The  State  should  manage  her  public  interests  on  as  sound 
business  principles  as  private  affairs  are  looked  after  by  individ¬ 
uals  who  invest  capital  from  which  they ,  expect  large  dividends. 

Heither  individuals  nor  corporations  invest  money  without 
providing  for  careful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  such  business 
by  agents  skilled  in  their  particular  line  of  work.  Our  free 
school  system  is  a  public  enterprise  supported  by  the  State  and 
local  taxation,  by  which  the  State  hopes  to  secure  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  class  of  citizens  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Considering  the  large  fund  invested  and  the  interest  the  State 
has  at  stake,  it  appears  vastly  important  that  the  most  careful 
and  intelligent  supervision  should  be  secured ;  a  supervision 
intelligent,  vigilant  and  active  in  every  detail. 
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Superintendent  Logan,  Montana. 

(87-88,  p.  172.) 

The  necessity  of  thorough  supervision  over  the  public  school 
system  has  demanded  almost  universal  recognition ;  and  wherever 
such  supervision  is  lacking  it  is  shown  most  conclusively  by 
authenticated  reports  that  the  absence  of  it  is  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  education. 

Superintendent  Pice,  of  South  Carolina. 

(87-88,  p.  172.) 

The  humblest  citizen  has  the  desire  and  is  entitled  in  this 
Christian  land  to  claim  that  his  children  shall  have  the  protection 
and  guardian  care  of  the  most  capable  officials  during  their  brief 
school  life.  W e  want  a  real  system,  vital  in  all  its  parts,  not  one 
elaborate  on  paper  and  defective  in  every  point  of  practical  devel¬ 
opment.  *  *  *  This  principle  of  constant  and  patient  inspec¬ 

tion  is  inherent  in  any  successful  co-operation.  Its  presence  and 
exercise  mean  life ;  its  absence  or  want  of  exercise,  death. 

Superintendent  Morgan,  West  Virginia. 

(87-88,  p.  172.) 

Competent  supervision  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  in  the 
management  of  our  public  schools  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results.  The  State  has  done  but  a  part  of  its  duty  when  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  school  tax, 
the  building  of  school-houses,  and  the  employment  of  teachers. 

The  qualified  teacher  should  be  placed  first ;  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  comes  competent  supervision  as  factors  vitally  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

The  work  of  teaching  suffers  more  than  all  other  professions 
from  indifference  and  incompetency.  Men  and  women  seek  an 
entrance  to  the  ranks  of  educational  workers,  not  because  of  nat¬ 
ural  or  acquired  fitness,  but  because  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
do  for  that  particular  time,  intending,  as  the  majority  do,  to  enter 
other  fields  of  labor  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers  itself. 
Fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  teachers  in  this 
State  leave  the  work  each  year.  The  statistics  of  other  States 
show  similar  conditions. 
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The  importance  of  securing  trained  and  competent  supervision 
has  become  fully  recognized  in  the  management  of  all  city  public 
school  systems,  and  this  fact  is  so  well  understood  that  no 
expense  is  spared  to  secure  the  best  talent  and  qualifications.  A 
slight  examination  will  show  that  the  ungraded  schools  suffer 
more  from  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  shorter  terms  of 
school  than  the  graded  schools  of  towns  and  cities,  and  vet  the 
ungraded  schools  receive  the  least  amount  of  supervisory  care 
and  direction. 

The  ungraded  schools  stand  in  greater  need  of  supervision 
than  the  graded  schools,  and  the  best  method  of  securing  super¬ 
vision  for  those  schools  as  an  unsolved  problem. 

Superintendent  Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

(87-88,  p.  189.) 

Uo  one  at  all  acquainted  with  educational  work  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  close  supervision. 

In  our  city  schools,  where  generally  the  interests  of  education 
are  well  advanced,  and  great  pride  is  taken  in  its  success,  careful 
inspection  is  in  most  cases  secured.  Professional  educators  of 
superior  attainments  and  skill  are  employed  with  such  remunera¬ 
tion  as  their  high  standing  demands.  But  in  our  rural  districts 
and  smaller  villages,  where  an  inspection  of  kindred  character  is 
perhaps  even  more  needed,  this  important  matter  has  been  too 
much  and  too  long  neglected. 

United  States  Commissioner  Dawson. 

(87-88,  p.  886.) 

If  the  general  proposition  of  business  life,  that  the  poorer 
the  workman  the  better  must  be  the  supervisor,  be  applicable  to 
educational  affairs,  it  is  in  the  rural  districts,  and  not  in  the 
cities,  that  the  greater  need  for  inspection  exists. 

Superintendent  Draper,  speaking  of  the  rural  districts  in  this 
State,  said : 

Supervision  amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  for  distances  are 
great,  during  a  good  part  of  the  year  roads  are  impassable  and  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  the  commissioner,  with  generally 
more  than  100  schools  under  his  charge,  to  visit  each  very 
frequently. 
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United  States  Commissioner  Eaton. 

(80,  p.  XVII.) 

To  realize  the  important  relation  which  they  (the  rural  schools) 
bear  to  the  public  welfare,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
upwards  of  two-thirds  of  our  youth  must  look  to  them  for 
instruction. 

What  does  the  school  commissioner  say  about  the  necessity  of 
close  supervision  ?  Every  day’s  observation  impels  him  to 
affirm  it.  Let  me  paint  you  a  fair  picture. 

The  commissioner  visits  a  country  school.  He  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  trustee,  for  the  direct  road  has  led  him  wide  of 
that  gentleman's  residence.  He  finds  little  tots  writing  millions, 
though  they  can  not  tell  how  much  four  oranges  would  cost  at 
two  cents  each.  Tall  boys  and  girls  are  analyzing  long  sentences, 
but  they  are  seriously  perplexed  on  undertaking  the  untried  task 
of  writing  one.  Perhaps  the  teacher  has  been  a  member  of  a 
training  class,  but  she  can’t  for  the  life  of  her  see  how  to 
reduce  the  number  of  her  classes  below  thirty-eight. 

It  would  be  useless  and  harmful  to  find  fault  simply ;  he  can 
only  offer  helpful  suggestions  ;  he  can  not  give  her  a  forty  weeks’ 
course  in  pedagogics ;  there  are  scores  of  other  districts  yet  to 
visit  and  time  is  precious.  If  he  could  visit  her  again  to-morrow, 
or  next  week  and  the  week  after,  he  could  make  her  term  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  the  neighborhood,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  ' 
to  do  so.  Besides,  he  is  not  expected  to  visit  that  school  again 
this  year. 

It  is  soon  discovered  that  there  is  anarchy  in  one  part  of  the 
room,  and  it  seems  to  center  around  a  bright,  saucy  boy.  It  is 
plain  that  he  is  king  of  his  playmates ;  every  word  from  his  lips 
is  eagerly  caught  at,  and  every  act  noted.  They  desire  to  be  like 
him.  He  is  shrewd,  and  they  admire  shrewdness.  He  is  bold, 
and  they  admire  boldness.  He  is  ready  in  planning  and  success¬ 
ful  in  accomplishing  his  will,  and  they  like  and  fear  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  But,  alas !  these  fine  qualities  are  misdirected,  and  the 
whole  school  is  fast  going  astray.  The  teacher,  in  her  weakness, 
offers  just  enough  opposition  to  try  and  to  strengthen  his  per¬ 
verseness.  How  can  the  commissioner,  in  one  short  hour,  so 
advise  and  influence  teacher  and  pupil,  as  to  convert  this  boy  into 
a  true  gentleman  and  save  the  school  ? 
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During  the  few  minutes  of  his  stay  he  notices  that  little  felt 
remains  on  the  erasers  and  little  slating  on  the  blackboards.  This 
illustrates  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  suggests  a  lecture 
on  economy. 

A  pane  of  glass  is  missing,  which  has  caused  the  teacher  to 
close  the  blind  to  keep  out  the  cold  wind,  thus  shutting  out  the 
light  from  a  much-needed  window.  The  inconvenience  from 
this,  and  the  lecture  are  missed  by  the  trustee,  unfortunately,  for 
he  is  not  here.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  hunting  him  up  ;  he  is  liable  to  be  in  the  back  lots  or 
away  in  town ;  moreover,  there  is  too  much  of  greater  conse¬ 
quence  to  do.  The  commissioner  therefore  sends  him  word  in 
regard  to  repairs,  by  the  teacher,  a  pupil,  or  by  letter. 

He  departs  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  gentleness  of  the 
teacher  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  outside,  but  with  deep 
concern  induced  by  the  consciousness  that  the  light  which  he  has 
left  will  shine  but  a  short  distance  ahead. 

On  his  way  out  he  examines  the  premises,  including  the  out¬ 
buildings,  and  here  he  finds  a  condition  which  he  is  loth  to 
describe  to  any  human  being.  With  shame  and  indignation  he 
sees  that  for  weeks  and  months  the  younger  children  have  been 
taking  lessons  in  devilishness,  and  no  inspector  save  a  bashful 
girl-teacher  has  been  near  to  prevent  it. 

Three  months  later,  he  learns  indirectly  that  the  erasers,  the 
blackboard  and  the  window  remain  in  precisely  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  except  the  changes  resulting  from  the  natural  “  wear  and 
tear.'5  There  is  no  inspector  within  twenty  miles  to  hold  the 
trustee  accountable,  and  he  knows  it. 

Until  the  miJlennium  comes,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  simply  to 
set  men  at  work ;  some  one  must  see  that  the  work  is  done  if 
much  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Visiting  schools  is  only  a  part  of  the  commissioner’s  duty. 
There  is  other  work  which  must  be  done  whether  this  is  or  not. 
A  single  hasty  visit  once  a  year  results  in  great  good,  and  yet  it 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  If  it  is  made  early  in  the  season,  still  the 
commissioner  is  unable  to  give  to  any  evil  or  weakness  which  he 
may  discover  a  systematic  course  of  treatment,  and  the  school  is 
relieved  from  apprehension  in  regard  to  further  visits ;  if  it  is 
made  late,  almost  no  benefit  can  result  from  it.  It  is  useless  for 
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the  doctor  to  explain  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  only 
arrived  in  time. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  main  purpose  of  those  who  created 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  was  to  provide  for  the  proper 
inspection  of  the  schools,  and  anything  which  unduly  or  unneces¬ 
sarily  interferes  with  that  duty  must  be  harmful.  It  is  folly  to 
keep  a  commissioner  weeks  and  months  plodding  at  his  desk 
when  thousands  lack  the  Promethean  fire  which  he  might  give, 
and  it  is  folly  to  expect  highly  efficient  work  from  a  commis¬ 
sioner  who  must  spread  himself  over  two  to  six  hundred  square 
miles  of  populous  territory. 

Without  unduly  multiplying  words,  then,  it  is  plainly  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  that  close  inspection  of 
schools  is  necessary  to  their  great  success ;  that  the  rural  schools 
are  in  especial  need  of  inspection;  that  the  inspection  of  rural 
schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  amounts  to  little. 

What  shall  we  school  commissioners,  as  special  guardians  and 
representatives  of  the  country  schools,  do  about  it  ?  Shall  we 
ignore  our  moral  obligations  in  this  direction,  and  say  “  In  this 
condition  we  found  the  schools;  so  we  will  leave  them ?”  If  I 
mistake  not,  this  organization  is  made  of  better  material.  In 
any  proper  reform,  we  are  safe  in  counting  on  the  hearty  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Department,  and  of  our  city  and  village  brethren. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  school  commissioner  may  be 
relieved  by  diminishing  the  size  of  his  district ;  but  before  pro¬ 
posing  any  definite  lines,  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  ascertain  how 
much  one  man  can  properly  do. 
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Turning  to  our  model  village  and  city  schools  for  hints  in  this 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  making  comparisons  with  country 
districts,  we  have  the  following  table  : 


Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  Harris  for  1889-90. 


CITY  OR  VILLAGE. 

Supervisory- 

officers. 

Teachers. 

Average. 

Albanv,  c . 

22 

279 

12 

Cohoes,  c . 

1 

55 

55 

Batavia,  v . 

1 

20 

20 

Binghamton,  c . 

2 

101 

50 

Brooklvn,  c . 

185 

1,755 

9 

Buffalo,  c . 

23 

735 

31 

Canandaigua,  v . 

2 

25 

12 

Geneva,  v . 

2 

23 

11 

Cortland,  v . 

'  1 

18 

18 

Dunkirk,  c . 

15 

42 

2 

Jamestown,  c . 

1 

77 

77 

Elmira,  c . 

1 

98 

98 

Hornellsville,  c . . . 

6 

40 

6 

Corning,  c . 

Ithaca,  c .  . 

1 

37 

37 

Lockport,  c . 

1 

53 

53 

Niagara  Falls,  c . 

1 

18 

18 

Middletown,  c . 

3 

31 

10 

Newburgh,  c . 

1 

83 

83 

New  York,  c . 

235 

3,956 

16 

Ogdensburg,  c . 

3 

40 

13 

Owego,  v . 

1 

27 

27 

Poughkeepsie,  c . 

1 

72 

72 

Rochester,  c . 

2 

431 

215 

Rome,  c . 

3 

44 

14 

Utica,  c  . 

1 

176 

176 

Syracuse,  c . 

13 

287 

22 

Trov,  c .  ... 

3 

163 

54 

Watertown,  c . 

12 

65 

5 

Yonkers,  c . 

4 

72 

18 

Mount  Vernon,  c . . 

3 

31 

10 

New  Rochelle,  v . 

22 

Sing  Sing,  v . 

1 

24 

24 
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Superintendent  Crooner’s  Annual  Report  for  1893. 


COUNTY,  EXCLUDING  CITIES. 

School 

commissioners. 

Teachers. 

Average. 

Albany . 

3 

204 

68 

Genesee . 

1 

182 

182 

Broome  . . 

2 

253 

126 

Kings . 

1 

84 

84 

Erie . . . 

3 

370 

123 

Ontario . 

2 

287 

143 

Cortland . 

2 

200 

100 

Chautauqua . 

3 

362 

120 

Chemung . . . 

1 

132 

132 

Steuben . 

3 

531 

177 

Tompkins . 

2 

174 

87 

Xiagara . 

2 

202 

101 

Orange . 

2 

291 

145 

St.  Lawrence . 

3 

577 

192 

Tioga . 

1 

222 

222 

Dutchess . 

2 

265 

132 

Monroe . 

2 

272 

136 

Oneida . 

4 

459 

114 

Onondaga  . 

3 

440 

1 

146 

Rensselaer . 

2 

300 

150 

Jefferson . 

3 

439 

146 

W  estchester . . 

3 

397 

132 

Allegan  v . 

2 

411 

205 

Delaware . 

2 

394 

197 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Xational  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  city  of  Albany  has,  on  an  average,  one  inspector 
to  twelve  teachers  ;  Cohoes,  one  to  fifty-five.  The  commissioner 
districts  in  Albany  county  average  one  to  sixty-eight. 

In  the  villages  and  cities,  there  is  on  an  average  one  inspector 
for  every  twenty  teachers,  while  in  the  country  there  is  only  one 
for  every  137  teachers. 

A  prominent  educator  in  this  State  recently  gave  it  me  as  his 
opinion  that  every  school  ought  to  be  visited  by  a  competent 
inspector  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month.  On  that  basis,  allow¬ 
ing  half  a  day  in  which  to  reach  each  district  and  do  thorough 
work  there,  one  inspector  could  take  charge  of  about  forty 
schools.  There  is  not  a  commissioner  in  the  State,  however, 
whose  district  is  not  greater  than  this. 

Even  the  sole  district  Kings  Co.  with.  16  school  dist.  has  84  teachers. 
First  district  Westchester  Co.  with.  21  school  dist.  has  172  teachers. 
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Sole  district  Richmond  Co.  with.  ...  29  school  dist.  has  113  teachers. 

First  district  Albany  Co.  with .  44  school  dist.  has  51  teachers. 

While  the  sole  district  Tioga  Co.  with  150  school  dist.  has  222  teachers. 
First  district  Allegany  Co.  with  ....  133  school  dist.  has  239  teachers. 
Second  district  St.  Lawrence  Co.  with  118  school  dist.  has  204  teachers. 
First  district  Delaware  Co.  with. . . .  118  school  dist.  has  209  teachers. 

There  are  114  commissioner  districts  in  the  State,  each  cover¬ 
ing  200  to  600  square  miles,  containing  sixteen  to  178  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  employing  fifty-one  to  239  teachers.  The  average 

i 

commissioner  district  covers  about  425  square  miles,  contains 
ninety-seven  school  districts,  and  employs  137  teachers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  the  several  commissioners,  and  that  some  are 
allowed  to  undertake  several  times  as  much  as  they  can  possibly 
do  with  credit  to  themselves,  honor  to  the  State,  or  profit  to 
their  constituents.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  world  has 
moved  considerably  since  1856,  the  year  in  which  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  was  created,  and  some  laws  that  were  good 
enough  forty  years  ago  are  as  antiquated  now  as  the  spinning 
wheel. 

Is  this  not  true  of  the  law  which  permits  the  division  of 
u  commissioner  districts  which  contain  more  than  200  hundred 
school  districts  ?  ” 

You  see,  our  legislators  guarded  against  the  danger  of  making 
the  commissioner  districts  too  small.  If  it  ever  existed,  that 
danger  has  now  entirely  passed  away,  I  think,  and  our 
only  concern  need  be  lest  they  rival  in  size  the  empire  of 
Alexander. 

The  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  other  side. 

A  law  allowing  boards  of  supervisors  to  district  counties  as 
they  deem  advisable,  but  fixing  100  school  districts  as  the  highest 
limit  for  a  commissioner  district,  would  work  immense  relief, 
though  it  would  not  bring  an  ideal  state  of  perfection.  “  Heaven 
is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound.” 

Such  a  law  would  require  the  creation  of  about  thirty  new 
commissioner  districts  at  once,  and  would  allow  the  creation  of 
many  more. 
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Those  thirty  districts  would  be  distributed  as  follows  : 


COUNTY. 


Number  of 
school 
districts. 


Increased 

by 


Allegany  . . . 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chemung . . . 
Chenango  .  . 

Clinton . 

Delaware  .  . 
Dutchess  . .  . 

Fulton . 

Genesee 
Jefferson  . .  . 

Lewis . 

Madison  . .  . 
Monroe  .... 
Montgomery 
Orleans  .... 

Otsego . 

St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  .  . . 
Schuyler  . . . 
Steuben  .... 

Tioga . 

W  arren . 

Washington  , 
Wayne  .... 
Yates . 


252 

215 
284 
235 
114 
272 
207 
348 
202 
109 
129 
356 

216 
218 

214 
116 
126 
312 
490 
213 
108 
379 
150 
134 
234 

215 
103 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


30 


The  commissioner  may  also  be  relieved  byx  diminishing  the 
amount  of  clerical  work  now  required  of  him. 

Superintendent  Sabin,  of  Iowa. 

(88-89,  p.  641.) 

About  the  worst  use  to  which  we  can  put  a  county  superin¬ 
tendent  is  to  confine  him  within  the  walls  of  his  office  doing  the 
work  which  a  clerk  could  do  as  well,  while  he  himself  ought  to 
be  out  among  his  schools  directing,  encouraging,  stimulating, 
everywhere  making  his  influence  felt  by  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 
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1  am  sure  none  of  us  wish  to  avoid  any  reasonable  task ;  but  if 
we  are  content  to  do  the  mere  drudgery  of  a  clerk,  we  have  little 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  our  calling. 

I  suppose  the  average  commissioner  spends  three  months  a 
year  marking  examination  papers  and  making  the  necessary 
records  and  reports  thereof.  Much  of  this  time  is  certainly 
used  to  poor  advantage.  He  wants  to  know  the  degree  of 
literary  proficiency  possessed  by  each  candidate,  but  why  should 
he  pore  over  rod  after  rod  of  legal  cap  paper  to  find  just  how 
many  credits  shall  be  assigned  to  this  paper  or  that  wThen  there  is 
a  crying  need  of  him  in  the  schools  ? 

The  times  are  ripe  for  the  transfer  of  this  work  to  an  impartial 
central  board. 

There  are  decided  objections  to  the  granting  of  teachers’ 
licenses  by  such  a  board,  however.  The  commissioner  has  no 
discretion  in  the  marking  nowr,  and  he  ought  not  to  have.  It  is 
due  the  patrons  that  he  grant  a  certificate  to  no  person  who 
does  not  fairly  reach  the  established  minimum  on  examination, 
and  it  is  due  the  candidate  that  he  declare  the  real  cause  of  her 
rejection  if  it  is  based  on  other ’than  educational  grounds.  By 
the  plan  herein  suggested,  his  energies  would  be  reserved  for 
better  things,  and  that  largely  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
when  his  time  might  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  inspection. 
By  it,  he  would  also  be  relieved,  in  a  measure,  of  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  unworthy  persons,  and  some  objectionable  features  in  the 
practical  working  of  our  system  might  be  avoided. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  public  money  should  not  be 
apportioned  at  Albany  ? 

The  officials  there  have  nearly  all  the  data  necessary,  and  what 
they  lack  they  can  get  as  easily  as  the  commissioner  can. 

This  is  one  of  the  tasks  that  takes  time  and  amounts  to  little. 

Then  the  abstracts  of  the  trustees’  reports.  When  com¬ 
plete  mine  cover  forty -five  pages,  sixteen  inches  by  twenty-seven 
inches  (135  square  feet),  and  cost  two  weeks  or  more  of  hard 
work.  A  man  can’t  throw  much  personality  into  them.  Besides 
these  abstracts  must  be  made  in  a  month  that  furnishes  a  plenty 
of  urgent  work  ofianother  character.  It  is  then  that  one  of  the 
principal  examinations  of  the  year  occurs,  and  every  candidate  is 
anxious  to  know  her  standing  early,  for  it  is  a  time  when  posi- 
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tions  are  to  be  sought.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year ;  all  is  activity,  and  somehow  it  all  furnishes  business  for  the 
commissioner. 

The  trustees’  reports  to  the  school  commissioner  are  really 
reports  to  the  State  Superintendent.  They  are  directed  to  the 
commissioner  and  passed  into  his  hands  principally  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  I  suppose.  To  be  sure,  they  contain  matter  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  him,  and  yet,  like  the  man  who  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  wife's  relations,  he  is  willing  to  pass  them 
on  to  the  Superintendent,  receiving  in  return  a  copy  of  the 
abstract,  if  he  may  only  be  left  free  to  attend  to  nobler  work. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  of  the  books  and  papers  which 
are  now  sent  to  the  commissioner  for  distribution  might  as  well 
be  sent  directly  from  Albany,  though  in  some  cases  there  are 
advantages  in  the  present  plan. 

The  only  disadvantages  are  the  labor  and  expense,  the  latter  of 
which  must  come  from  what  is  sometimes  a  very  meager  allow¬ 
ance.  Parsimonv  breeds  slackness. 

e/ 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  but  some  commissioners,  in  large 
districts,  must  figure  very  closely  to  avoid  drawing  on  their 
salary  to  meet  their  official  expenses,  I  fear. 

If  all  this  clerical  work  were  put  into  other  hands,  still  there 
would  remain  enough  of  it  to  occupy  all  the  spare  time  of  any 
faithful  officer.  There  is  the  regular  correspondence,  which  is 
considerable ;  the  organization  of  institutes  and  associations, 
which  requires  more  work  than  a  novice  would  dream  of ;  and 
the  system  of  pupil  examinations,  which  makes  heavy  demands 
on  the  time  and  purses  of  the  commissioners. 

I  do  fear,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  are  in  serious  danger 
of  becoming  mere  clerks  and  statisticians  when  we  ought  to  be 
inspectors  and  educational  leaders.  The  adoption  of  the  town¬ 
ship  system  would  probably  facilitate  the  commissioner’s  work  in 
many  respects. 

Finally,  there  are  twenty-nine  villages  in  the  State,  employing, 
on  the  average,  less  than  twenty-nine  teachers  apiece,  each  of 
which  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  special  superintendent,  who  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the  inspection  of  his  little  flock.  As  these  vil¬ 
lages  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  in  whose 
districts  they  lie,  it  follows  that  if  they  are  not  well  inspected  it 
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is  no  fault  of  the  State.  These  schools  are  probably  among  the 
very  best  in  the  State,  and  they  ought  to  be ;  for  each  teacher 
therein  receives  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  inspection 
a  year.  They  are  like  well-kept  front  rooms,  which  are  as  far  as 
visitors  are  expected  to  go.  I  rejoice  at  their  success. 

If  I  were  a  countryman,  living  where  my  children  had 
access  to  none  but  a  bare  district  school  taught  by  frequent 
relays  of  sixteen-vear-olds,  and  receiving  little  or  no  inspection, 
without  the  prospect  of  improvement.  I  would  desert  the 
country,  just  as  many  a  father  has  done  for  a  similar  reason,  and 
make  my  home  in  one  of  our  villages  or  cities,  where  those  who 
are  more  to  me  than  all  the  acres  in  the  country  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  superior  educational  advantages. 

Too  many  have  felt  obliged  to  do  this  already ;  and  poverty 
and  the  certainty  of  sacrificing  a  good  portion  of  their  worldly 
possessions  are  all  that  prevent  more  from  following. 

Under  our  present  system,  many  districts  are  too  poor  to  hire 
any  but  cheap  teachers.  The  best  are  generally  drawn  into  the 
populous  centers,  and  we  are  entirely  unable  to  insure  passable 
work  by  the  rest. 

While  there  is  so  much  need  of  prudence,  it  does  not  seem  wise 
to  place  two  inspectors  over  the  same  territory.  The  commis¬ 
sioner's  authority  over  these  villages  must  be,  in  a  large  degree, 
nominal,  for  there  is  little  need  of  his  presence  there  and  he 
knows  it.  Still,  so  long  as  he  receives  their  votes  and  licenses 
any  of  their  teachers,  he  feels  bound  to  inspect  their  schools  to  a 
certain  extent  even  though  he  should  lead  a  regiment  of  superin¬ 
tendents. 

With  some  proper  plan  for  licensing  their  teachers,  I  believe  a 
divorce  would  give  satisfaction  to  a  majority  of  those  concerned. 

If  we  set  our  ideal  high,  we  shall  travel  an  upward  road,  even 
if  we  fail  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  our  desires.  I  despise  the 
unscrupulous,  and  I  have  little  respect  for  the  merely  passive., 
goody-goody,  or  well-informed  ;  but  I  do  admire  intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious,  aggressive  manliness.  A  commissioner  with  this 
quality  will  accept  his  office  as  a  sacred  trust ;  and,  with  no  mere 
mercenary  spirit,  will  obey  the  law  in  using  “  his  utmost  influ¬ 
ence  and  most  strenuous  exertions  to  promote  sound  education.” 

133 
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He  will 

“ — Try  each  art,  reprove  each  dull  delay, 

All  lire  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way.” 

If  he  be  not  burdened,  under  his  constant  and  watchful  care, 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  stimulated  to 
show  the  sweetest  fruits  which  they  are  capable  of  producing. 

Our  country  schools  are  neglected  gardens,  producing  some 
fair  fruit,  much  that  is  gnarled,  and  many  weeds ;  and  so  they 
will  continue  to  do  until  we  alter  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  cultivated. 

State  Superintendent  Crooker  at  this  state  of  the  proceedings 
took  the  floor  and  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

I  crave  your  attention  just  for  a  moment.  I  feel  that  I  can 
not  leave  this  body  of  my  coworkers  without  extending  to  them 
my  sincere  thanks  for  their  liberality  and  cordiality.  Since  I  came 
here  I  have  formed  many  pleasant  acquaintances.  I  have  been 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  association.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  meeting  has  resulted  in  good.  I  have  been  pleased 
with  all  the  exercises  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  I  congratulate  this  association  upon  its  successful 
meeting. 

There  is  a  curiosity  abroad,  I  believe,  to  see  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  ;  to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  *  *  I  being  a 

stranger  to  most  of  you,  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  you,  to  see  you  and  to  know  you  better 
that  we  may  work  together  for  good. 

There  is  occasionally  a  disappointment,  I  presume,  pervading 
the  minds  of  some  as  they  meet  the  Superintendent. 

It  has  often  been  said,  “  why,  I  supposed  the  Superintendent 
was  a  great  big  portly  man  ;  instead  of  that  he  is  a  little  fellow.” 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  that;  I  am  just 
what  God,  the  common  schools  and  a  dentist  have  made  me.  I 
am  a  common,  ordinary,  hard-working  man.  My  duty  I  intend 
to  perform  and  I  hope  that  every  commissioner  here  will  go  forth 
from  this  meeting  with  a  firm  resolve  to  do  his  or  her  duty  with¬ 
out  fear  of  man,  only  fearing  God.  The  commissioners  go  forth 
from  this  meeting  as  marshals  of  a  great  army  of  teachers.  It  is 
my  hope  and  my  wish  that  you  will  lead  that  army  to  victory. 
I  believe  you  can  do  it.  There  is  much  laid  out  for  you  to  do 
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and  if  you  will  only  gird  on  the  armor  and  with  a  firm  purpose 
go  to  work  you  can  satisfy  your  constituents,  and  you  can  do  a 
noble  work  in  this  State. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention.  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  very  much  at  this,  my  second  meeting  with 
the  commissioners.  / 

Conductor  Stout  suggested  that  in  consideration  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  prior  to  the  discussion  of  the  excellent  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  Commissioner  Wiswell,  that  the  association  listen  to 
the  paper  to  be  read  by  Superintendent  Sherman  Williams  of 
Glens  Falls,  and  moved  that  the  next  order  of  business  be  the 
reading  of  said  paper. 

Superintendent  Williams  then  presented  his  paper  upon 

The  Greatest  ISTeed  of  Our  Common  Schools. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Huxley  was  once  asked  in  regard  to 
what  he  would  wish  a  son  of  his  to  study,  and  that  he  replied, 
that  he  considered  it  of  less  importance  what  he  studied  than 
how  he  studied  and  with  whom  he  studied. 

I  believe  this  to  have  been  a  wise  answer,  and  inasmuch  as  how 
a  child  studies  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  one  with  whom  he 
studies,  it  was  equivalent  to*  saying  that  the  chief  factor  in  a 
child’s  education  is  his  teacher. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  greatest  need  of  our  common  schools, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  schools,  is  better  teachers.  The  statement 
of  this  fact  is  easy  and  is  not  likely  to  be  contradicted,  but  its 
accomplishment  is  difficult  and  will  not  be  brought  about  readily 
or  quickly.  In  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  the  last  ten.  The  present  means  have  been  brought 
to  a  good  degree  of  efficiency.  Perhaps  they  have  been  about 
worked  out.  There  is  evidence  that  a  considerable  change  of 
plan  must  precede  any  considerable  farther  advance  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  present  plans  and 
methods  of  work  are  not  competent  to  remove.  Only  a  small 
part  of  our  teachers  have  any  professional  training  whatever. 
Of  those  who  have  some  professional  training  only  an  inconsid¬ 
erable  number  have  had  enough  to  count  for  much.  In  some 
cases,  and  not  a  few,  they  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  “A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.*’ 

O  o  o 
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Of  course  it  is  as  clear  that  every  teacher  should  have  pro¬ 
fessional  training  as  that  every  lawyer,  doctor  or  minister  should 
have.  What  that  training  should  be  may  be  a  question  about 
which  men  would  differ ;  that  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed  in 
this  connection,  however.  The  quack,  the  pettifogger  or  the 
exhorter  may  be  better  than  nothing,  but  they  cannot  do  the 
work  that  should  be  expected  of  minister,  lawyer  and  doctor. 
So  one  who  has  had  no  professional  training  can  do  some  good. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  they  cannot  do  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  expected  of  a  trained  teacher.  A  capable  quack 
may  be  more  successful  than  an  incapable  doctor,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  have  had  every  opportunity  for  training  and  the  former 
none  ;  but  that  merely  illustrates  the  difference  in  native  ability, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  the  value  of  training.  So  a  teacher  who  has 
had  no  professional  training  and  no  more  education  than  a  little 
wayside  country  school  afforded  may  be  more  successful,  may  be 
a  better  teacher  than  a  graduate  of  the  best  normal  school. 
Education  and  training  simply  sharpens,  it  does  not  temper,  but 
who  questions  the  wisdom  of  sharpening  an  instrument. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  all  our  teachers  will 
receive  some  professional  training.  The  institute  aimed  to  do 
this  but  it  has  been  pretty'  nearly  an  utter  failure  in  this  particular, 
though  in  other  ways  it  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
The  average  length  of  time  that  the  teachers  in  this 
State  spend  in  teaching  is  about  three  years,  so  on 
the  average  a  teacher  would  attend  three  institutes  and 
receive  fifteen  days  professional  training  in  installments  of  live 
days  each  at  intervals  of  a  year.  Imagine  a  physician  or  a  law¬ 
yer  being  so  trained. 

Besides  our  institutes  which  give  the  only  professional  training 
that  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  ever  receive,  we  have  other 
agencies  that  reach  small  numbers. 

The  teacher’s  classes  in  union  schools  and  academies  may  fur¬ 
nish  something  like  a  thousand  teachers  each  year.  This  will 
meet  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  demand  for  new  teachers  year 
by  year.  The  members  of  these  classes  receive  a  considerable 
more  professional  training  than  do  those  who  attend  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  but  while  the  quantity  is  greater,  the  quality  is  usually 
inferior.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  makeshift  defensible  on  the  ground 
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that  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  beside  that  it  is  the  germ  out 
of  which  something  better  will  grow.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
evidence  of  progress,  more  ground  for  hope  here  than  anywhere 
else  at  present. 

'  These  classes  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years  and 
are  likely  to  be  the  source  from  which  we  must  draw  the  greater 
number  of  the  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  If  any  one  objects 
to  having  the  work  done  in  these  classes  and  in  the  institutes 
classed  as  professional  work,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him. 

Next  we  have  city  training  schools  ;  these  vary  greatly.  Some 
are  inferior  to  the  teachers'  classes  in  union  schools  and  academies, 
some  are  quite  as  good  as  our  normal  schools  though  quite  unlike 
them  in  work  and  purpose.  They  do  not,  however,  provide  a 
large  number  of  teachers. 

Finally  we  have  our  normal  schools.  They  are,  theoretically, 
attempting  the  impossible.  They  aim,  in  theory,  to  provide 
teachers  for  all  our  schools.  In  practice  they  reach  very,  very 
few.  Directly,  their  influence  is  scarcely  felt.  Indirectly  their 
influence  is  very  great,  and  very  helpful.  These  schools  seem  to 
have  no  very  clearly  defined  purpose  in  view.  They  send  out 
their  graduates  (I  am  one  of  them  myself)  without  having  trained 
them  for  any  particular  work,  to  do  whatever  they  can  get  to  do. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  These  schools  are  well  equipped. 
They  have  competent  instructors.  They  have  a  body  of  earnest 
students,  no  more  earnest  ones  can  be  found  anywhere.  But 
these  schools  work  in  harmony  with  nothing.  They  seem  to 
have  no  sharply  defined  plan.  They  are  not  working  for  a  defin¬ 
ite  and  specific  thing  and  it  is  not  their  fault  at  all.  As  things 
are  they  can  not  do  it.  The  whole  system,  if  it  be  a  system,  for 
training  teachers,  is  disjointed,  disconnected,  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
There  is  no  sharply  defined  plan  whereby  each  agency  shall  do  its 
own  work,  and  make  it  a  part  of  a  well  considered  whole.  There 
is  infinite  waste.  The  results  are  insignificant  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  machinery,  the  labor  and  the  money  expended.  Some  of 
the  causes  for  the  lack  of  harmonious  work  are  not  far  to  seek 
but  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  them. 

Look  at  our  institutes.  There  you  will  find  college  graduates, 
normal  school  graduates,  and  the  teacher  whose  whole  training 
and  education  has  been  obtained  from  the  little  country  wayside 
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school.  You  will  find  there  the  teacher  of  the  first-grade 
primary,  the  grammar  and  the  high  school  teacher.  The  teacher 
of  mathematics,  of  languages,  of  science,  of  history,  of  drawing. 
All,  no  matter  what  their  work,  or  their  training,  or  their  expe¬ 
rience,  or  their  ability,  receiving  the  same  instruction,  the  same 
advice .  What  would  be  thought  of  a  teacher  who  should  con¬ 
duct  a  school  on  that  plan  ? 

What  is  true  of  our  institute  work  is  in  some  measure  true  of 
most  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  train  teachers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  find  fault.  Any  one  can  do 
that.  It  does  not  require  any  genius  at  all.  Destructive  ability 
is  common.  Constructive  ability^  is  rare.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  can  suggest  better  thin  s,  that  are  practicable,  than  those 
I  find  fault  with.  But  I  will  venture  a  few  suggestions. 

Suppose  the  present  system  of  institutes  were  abandoned.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  in  their  place  we  had  a  number  of  summer  institutes, 
with  a  session  of  at  least  four  weeks.  Suppose  these  schools 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  and 
located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  State.  Let  them 
be  managed  the  institute  conductors,  normal  school  principals 
and  instructors,  with  such  other  help  as  might  be  needed.  These 
schools  should  have  a  definite  course  of  study  extending  through 
three  years  or  more.  Provision  should  be  made  for  home  study 
through  the  year  under  the  general  direction  of  the  institute 
conductors  or  normal  school  principals.  At  the  close  of  the 
course  those  who  had  done  good  work  and  passed  satisfactory 
examinations  and  were  recommended  by  the  school  commis- 
sioners  as  having  been  successful  in  their  schools  should  receive 
a  first-grade  certificate  good  for  life  for  all  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  The  attendance  upon  these  schools  should  be  optional, 
but  no  one  who  had  not  earned  a  first-grade  certificate  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  after  five  years  experience  in  teaching,  and  those 
who  did  not  attend  these  schools,  or  a  normal  school,  or  college 
should  be  subjected  to  a  severe  examination  and  required  to 
bring  the  same  certificate  of  successful  work  from  the  school 
commissioner  in  order  to  get  a  first-grade  certificate. 

In  place  of  the  present  institutes  provide  that  all  the  teachers 

of  a  commissioner  district  shall  meet  once  or  twice  a  year  for  two 

«/ 

days,  probably  Friday  and  Saturday,  for  the  discussion  of  sub- 
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jects  pertaining  to  school  work.  Let  the  evening  meeting  be 
exclusively  for  the  residents  of  the  locality  and  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  be  those  of  the  relation  of  parents  and  taxpayers  to  the 
schools.  There  is  much  need  of  such  work,  and,  wisely  managed, 
such  meetings  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  These  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  in  charge  of  the  institute  conductors.  They  should 
make  out  the  programs  and  one  of  them  should  be  present  at 
each  meeting  of  the  kind. 

Our  normal  schools  do  not  greatly  affect  our  common  schools. 
They  affect  the  rural  schools  scarcely  at  all.  They  can  not. 
A  person  who  has  been  at  the  expense  of  taking  a  normal 
school  course  can  not  afford  to  teach  in  these  schools  at  the  salary 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  normal  schools  should  be  released 
from  the  work  of  attempting,  even  in  theory,  to  do  anything  for 
these  schools.  It  should  be  the  work  of  the  training  classes  in 
union  schools  and  academies  to  provide  teachers  for  these  schools, 
and  in  order  that  they  could  do  it  properly,  one  or  more  schools 
should  be  appointed  in  each  county  that  should  be  practically 
county  normal  schools.  The  course  of  study  should  be  a  year 
and  less  than  that  should  not  be  recognized  at  all.  The  teacher 
of  the  class  should  be  appointed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Superintendent  the  same  as  normal  school  teachers  now  are. 
To  enter  these  classes  the  students  should  be  as  old  as  is  required 
to  enter  a  normal  school  and  the  requirements  should  be  at  least 
as  high.  The  State  should  pay  enough  toward  the  support  of 
these  schools  so  that  the  local  school  would  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  rooms,  heat  and  lights,  etc. 

Graduates  from  this  class  should  receive  a  second-grade  license 
good  for  five  years  and  for  our  elementary  schools.  Before  the 
expiration  of  these  five  years  they  would  have  to  earn  a  first- 
grade  certificate  or  cease  teaching. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  city  training  schools,  but  I 
am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  conditions  to  suggest  a  plan. 

If  the  work  that  I  have  outlined  were  done,  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools  would  be  greatly  simplified.  There  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  at  least  two  courses,  one  requiring  for  admission  at  least 
as  much  as  a  regents’  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  at  least  a 
three  years  course  of  study  which  should  aim  especially  to  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  for  academic  departments,  high  schools  and  acade- 
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mies.  Another  course  with  entrance  requirements  equal  to  those 
of  our  best  colleges,  and  a  four  years  course,  aiming  especially 
to  provide  principals  and  superintendents.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  normal  schools  would  need  only  the  one  course. 
Provision  should  be  made  in  some  one  of  the  normal  schools  for 
a  purely  professional  course  for  college  graduates. 

Such  a  plan  would  give  us,  on  the  whole,  a  much  more  efficient 
corps  of  superintendents,  principals  and  high  school  teachers, 
and  their  influence  would  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  system. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  several  years  that  some  such  plan  as 
this  I  have  outlined  was  entirely  practicable,  and  that  it  would 
save  a  great  waste  of  effort,  and  lead  to  great  advancement  in 
our  school  work.  Of  course  the  details  of  such  a  plan  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  with  great  care.  It  will  occur  to  you 
at  once  that  our  poorer  districts  are  not  able  to  support  a  good 
school.  The  financial  burdens  must  be  equalized  by  the  adoption 
of  the  township  system  or  in  some  other  way.  Many  other  diffi¬ 
culties  readily  suggest  themselves  but  there  is  not  time  to  discuss 
them  now.  None  of  them  are  insurmountable.  In  some  way 
we  must  provide  for  the  training  of  all  our  teachers.  There 
must  be  progress.  A  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  improve  soon 
beomes  of  little  value. 

The  plan  here  outlined  is  not  put  forth  as  the  best  plan,  but  as 
a  plan,  as  one  that  may  serve  the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion. 
That  I  take  it,  should  be  the  purpose  of  all  papers  presented  to 
such  a  body  as  this. 

A  resolution  was  here  introduced  by  Commissioner  Maxson  to 
the  effect  that  this  association  recommends  such  statutory 
changes  as  shall  bring  a  reduction  of  commissioner  districts 
within  reasonable  limits  and  requesting  the  committee  on  legisla¬ 
tion  to  use  its  best  efforts  in  framing  any  proper  measure  in  this 
direction.  The  resolution  was  lost. 

Commissioner  Yan  Hoesen  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved ,  That  we  respectfully  request  that  all  answer  papers 
of  the  first  and  second  grade  uniform  examinations  be  examined 
and  marked  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Commissioner  Smith  of  St.  Lawrence,  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 
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Resolved ,  That  this  association  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
law  allowing  school  trustees  to  be  paid  for  set  vices  as  such 
trustees  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $25  per  annum . 

Commissioner  Barr  said : 

I  believe  in  having  children  associate  with  children.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  in  placing  a.  child  in  charge  of  children  and 
hence  I  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  no  teacher  be  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  who  is  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

This  resolution  was  discussed  by  several  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  same  was  adopted. 

Commissioner  Strough  of  Jefferson  county,  here  rose  to  give 
notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  he  would  make 
a  motion  to  change  section  2  of  article  8  of  the  constitution  so 
that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

“  The  association  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting,  elect  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  school  legislation,  said  committee  to  report  at  the 
ensuing  annual  meeting.” 

Upon  motion  of  Commissioner  Barr,  the  president  appointed 
Commissioners  Barr  and  Blank  to  conduct  the  newly  elected 
President,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  to  the  chair. 

President  Wilson  upon  being  presented  with  the  gavel,  said : 

“I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me 
in  being  selected  by  you  to  be  president  of  such  an  honorable 
body,  the  members  of  which  have  charge,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
the  rising  generation  of  this  great  Empire  State ;  an  association 
which  has  to  deal  with  many  important  questions  relative  to 
devising  the  best  means  for  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the 
progress  of  our  pupils.  We  have  important  questions  before  us 
to-day.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  township  system.  I  hope 
that  every  member  of  this  association  will  give  such  hearty  sup¬ 
port  to  this  cause  that  the  legislative  committee  may  be  able  to 
effect  its  passage  in  the  present  Legislature.  Again  thanking 
you  for  the  honor  bestowed  and  asking  for  your  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  president,  1  await  your  further 
pleasure.” 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford  here  addressed  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  said : 
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Before  this  excellent  body  adjourns  I  desire  to  say  a  word  of 
congratulation  upon  the  work  of  the  convention  and  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  matter  which  has  not  been  especially  referred  to 
as  yet.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  of  school  commissioners  and  superin¬ 
tendents  for  eleven  years  past,  and  I  have  never  yet  attended  a  con¬ 
vention  which  has  been  composed  of  more  intelligent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  than  this  one.  Most  warmly  do  I  congratulate  you, 
most  warmly  do  I  congratulate  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  most  warmly  do  I  congratulate  the  State  upon  having 
such  an  intelligent  body  of  school  commissioners  as  has  been 
represented  at  this  convention. 

Your  work  has  been  a  broad  one,  and  in  the  main  it  has  been 
well  done.  I  sincerely  trust  that  your  labors  will  result  in  good 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  that  all  your  efforts  here  will 
materialize  and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  You  have 
from  the  Superintendent  his  word  that  your  efforts  in  all  right 
directions  will  be  seconded  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  receive  encouragement  so  far  as  it  is  possible  and  con¬ 
sistent  for  the  Department  to  give  it.  The  legislation  for  which 
you  ask  appears  to  me  to  be  just  and  you  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  it.  In  my  judgment  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  is 
not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  ability  and  labor  required  in 
this  office.  The  salary  should  be  increased  and  I  hope  that  your 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  meet  with  the  success,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  While  the  Department  is  willing  to 
give  you  all  possible  encouragement,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you 
will  render  to  the  Department,  upon  your  part,  your  best  aid. 
We  expect  it,  and  I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  and 
felt  here  that  we  shall  have  it.  Let  our  efforts  be  in  unison.  Let 
us  work  together  in  all  things  harmoniously  and  in  an  honest 
endeavor  to  promote  the  efficienc}r  of  all  that  pertains  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  State.  There  has  been  a  determined  effort  for  a  few 
years  past  to  divert  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  common  school 
fund  of  the  State  into  channels  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
intended.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  it  is  time  for 
these  encroachments  upon  this  fund  to  come  to  an  end.  Let  it  be 
understood  as  the  sense  of  this  important  body  that  our  common 
school  fund  shall  not  be  encroached  upon  further.  I  hop’e  that 
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your  united  efforts  will  be  given  to  the  end  that  not  a  single 
dollar  more  shall  be  taken  from  said  fund  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  to  wit :  for  the 
advancement  and  interests  only  of  the  common  schools. 

Conductor  Sanford  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  all  diligent  efforts  be  made  to  induce  the 
coming  Constitutional  Convention  to  put  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  a  clause  that  will  provide  that  all  the  income  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  shall  be  used  for  common  schools 
exclusively. 

Motion  carried. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Sandford  said  that  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  he  would  cheerfully  defer  further  discussion. 

Conductor  McLachlan  said : 

There  is  a  gentleman  here  in  the  convention  who  has  added 
no  little  to  the  success  of  the  convention  by  the  beautiful  program 
which  he  has  prepared.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  Mr.  McNutt  for  his  beautiful  program.  Motion  seconded  by 
Conductor  Downing  and  adopted. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford  said: 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  that  the  design  on  the  first 
page  of  the  program  is  the  work  of  Miss  Dice,  the  Director  of 
Drawing.  It  seems  to  me  that,  for  her  efforts  in  this  matter,  she 
should  have  the  thanks  of  the  convention  for  the  beautiful  and 

f 

suggestive  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  program. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  were  duly  tendered  to  Miss  Rice. 

Examination  Clerk  Finegan  said  that  the  Department  has 
under  advisement  an  amendment  to  the  regulation  relative  to 
third-grade  certificates.  Many  of  the  commissioners  would 
prefer  that  one  third-grade  certificate  should  be  issued  instead 
of  two,  and  that  it  should  be  made  but  for  a  year  and  that  the 
standing  should  be  raised  for  third-grade  certificates  issued. 

Conductor  Stout  said : 

There  seems  to  be  an  intention  to  forego  the  discussion  upon 
the  papers  that  have  been  read  here  this  morning.  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratification  at  the  cordial  really  helpful  spirit  in  which 
Superintendent  W illiams’  paper  was  expressed.  W e  all  expect  that 
from  Sherman  Williams  and  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  entirely  a  question  of  interest  with  the  association  if,  in 
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the  year  coming,  they  thought  on  the  suggestions  in  that  paper 
and  haye  an  opportunity  once  more  to  discuss  that  question  in  a 
commissioners’  association. 

Commissioner  Harrison  thanked  the  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  for  their  courteous  treatment  and  general  support  while 
acting  as  president  of  the  association. 

Superintendent  Williams  said  he  would  try  to  haye  Conductor 
Stout’s  suggestion  carried  out. 

President  /Wilson  announced  the  following  committee  on  leg¬ 
islation  :  A.  Edson  Hall,  Saratoga  ;  F.  It.  Smith,  St.  Lawrence ; 
John  T.  Smith,  Chemung. 

Regularly  moved  and  carried  that  inasmuch  as  a  flag  has  been 
presented  to  this  association  by  Ex-Commissioner  Lusk,  it  seems 
quite  fitting  that  he  be  appointed  custodian  of  the  flag. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sandford  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

Resolved ,  That  our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  local  commit¬ 
tee,  Messrs.  Brainard  and  Chapin,  for  their  untiring 'efforts  in 
arranging  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  successful  and 
profitable  meeting. 

Commissioner  Barr  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn  sine 
die.  Motion  being  seconded  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

C  t / 
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TO  TAKE 


JUNE  30,  189  4. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  LAW. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  — LAWS  OF  1894. 
[  To  take  effect  June  30,  1894.] 


Chapter  556. 

AN  ACT  co  revise,  amend  and  consolidate  the  general  acts  relating 

to  public  instruction. 

Became  a  law  May  8,  1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York ,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows: 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

TITLE  I. 

« 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  his  election,  and 
general  powers  and  duties. 


TITLE  II. 

State  and  other  school  moneys,  their  apportionment  and  dis¬ 
tribution;  and  trusts  and  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools. 

Article  1.  Of  the  State  school  moneys,  and  their  apportionment  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  and  payment  to  county  and  city 
treasurers. 

2.  Of  the  apportionment  of  state  school  moneys,  and  of  other 
school  moneys  by  the  school  commissioners  and  their  payment  to 
the  supervisors. 

8.  Of  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  of  town  school 
funds,  fines,  penalties  and  other  moneys  held  or  given  for  their 
benefit. 
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TITLE  III. 

Supervisors,  disbursement  of  school  moneys  by,  and  some  of 
their  special  powers  and  duties  under  this  act. 

TITLE  IV. 

Town  clerks,  their  duties  under  this  act. 

TITLE  V. 

School  commissioners,  their  election,  powers  and  duties. 

TITLE  VI. 

School  districts,  formation,  alteration  and  dissolution  thereof 

TITLE  VII. 

Meetings  in  common  school  districts,  the  election  of  school 
district  officers,  and  their  powers  and  duties. 

Article  1.  Of  common  school  district  meetings;  who  are  voters,  and  their 
powers. 

2.  Of  district  school-houses  and  sites. 

3.  Of  the  qualification,  election  and  terms  of  office  of  district  officers, 

and  of  vacancies  in  such  offices. 

4.  Of  the  duties  of  district  clerk  and  treasurer. 

5.  Of  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  Of  trustees,  their  powers  and  duties;  and  of  school  taxes  and  annual 

reports. 

7.  Of  the  assessment  of  district  taxes,  and  the  collection  of  such  taxes; 

and  of  the  collector,  his  powers,  duties  and  liabilities. 

TITLE  VIII. 

Union  free  schools,  how  established,  who  are  voters  at  meetings 
and  their  powers;  election  and  terms  of  office  of  members  of 
boards  of  education,  and  powers  of  such  boards. 

Article  1.  Of  the  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  union  free  schools; 

powers  of  voters  at  meetings;  classification  of  terms  of  office  and 
election  of  members  of  boards  of  education;  certified  copies  of 
proceedings  of  meetings  to  be  filed;  board  of  education  to  elect 
a  president  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  collector. 

2.  Of  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  union  free  school  districts;  and  of 
meetings  of  such  voters  and  their  powers. 

8.  Of  annual  and  special  meetings,  and  of  election  of  members  of 

boards  of  education  and  clerk  in  districts  where  the  number  of 
children  exceeds  three  hundred. 
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Article  4.  Of  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  education. 

5.  Of  the  alteration  of  union  free  school  districts;  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  number  of  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  of 
dissolution  of  union  free  school  districts. 

TITLE  IX. 

Acquisition  of  school-house  sites. 


TITLE  X. 

T  eachers’  institutes. 

TITLE  XI. 

T eachers’  training  classes. 

TITLE  XII. 

State  scholarships  in  Cornell  university. 

TITLE  XIII. 
Common  school  and  public  libraries. 


TITLE  XIV. 

Appeals  to  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


TITLE  XV. 
Miscellaneous  provisions. 


Article  1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Of  loss  of  school  moneys  apportioned;  of  forfeiture  by  school 
officers  by  reason  of  neglect  to  sue  for  penalties;  of  costs  in  suits 
which  might  have  been  the  subject  of  appeal  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction;  of  costs  in  suits,  actions  and  proceed¬ 
ings  other  than  appeals  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Changes  in  text-books. 

Care  of  code  of  public  instruction. 

Contracts  between  school  districts  and  boards  of  education  in  cities. 
Memorandum  of  contracts  with  teachers. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

Free  instruction  in  drawing. 

Vocal  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Free  kindergarten  in  cities  and  villages. 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

Schools  for  colored  children. 

Orphan  schools. 

Indian  schools. 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  institutions: 

Arbor  day. 

Miscellaneous. 
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TITLE  I. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  His  Election  and 

General  Powers  and  Duties. 

Section  1.  Short  title. —  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the 
“  Consolidated  School  Law.” 

§  2.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
continued  and  the  term  of  said  office  shall  be  three  years,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  seven tli  day  of  April.  Such  superintendent  shall 
be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  assembly  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  then  incumbent  of  said  office,  and  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February  next  after  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy 
in  the  office.  The  superintendent’s  office  shall  be  in  the  capitol, 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  His  salary  shall  be 
live  thousand  dollars  a  year,  payable  monthly,  by  the  treasurer,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

§  3.  He  shall  appoint  a  deputy,  wTho  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  pavable  monthlv  bv  the  treasurer 
on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  superintendent  the  deputy  may  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  the  day  hereinbefore  fixed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  term  of  said  office.  In  case  the  office  of  both  superintendent 
and  deputy  shall  be  vacant,  the  governor  shall  appoint  some  per¬ 
son  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  superintendent 
shall  be  elected  and  his  term  of  office  commence  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

§  4.  He  may  appoint  as  many  clerks  and  employes  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  but  the  compensation  of  such  clerks  and  employes 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  annually  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  therefor,  and  shall  be  payable  monthly  by  the 
treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  and  the  certificate 
of  the  superintendent 

§  5.  The  seal  of  the  superintendent,  of  which  a  description  and 
impression  are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
shall  continue  to  be  his  official  seal,  and  when  necessary,  may  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  Copies  of  all  papers  deposited  or  filed 
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in  the  superintendent’s  office,  and  of  all  acts,  orders  and  decisions 
made  by  him,  and  of  the  drafts  or  machine  copies  of  his  official 
letters,  may  be  authenticated  under  the  said  seal,  and  when  so 
authenticated,  shall  be  evidence  equally  with  and  in  like  manner 
as  the  originals. 

§  G.  The  superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  a  regent  of  the 

university  of  the  staite  of  New  York,  a  trustee  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sitv  and  of  the  Yew  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots.  He  shall  also 

e/ 

haye  general  supervision  over  the  state  normal  schools  which 
have  been  and  which  may  hereafter  be  established;  and  he  shall 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  of  the  state,  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  7.  The  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  persons 
to  visit  and  examine  all  or  any  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
county  where  such  persons  reside,  and  to  report  to  him  all  such, 
matters  respecting  their  condition  and  management,  and  the 
means  of  improving  them,  as  he  shall  prescribe;  but  no  allowance 
or  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  visitors  for  their  services 
or  expenses. 

§  8.  So  often  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  other  duties,  he 
shall  visit  such  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state  as  he  shall  see 
fit,  and  inquire  into  their  course  of  instruction,  management  and 
discipline,  and  advise  and  encourage  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
officers  thereof. 

§  9.  He  shall  submit  to  the  legislature  an  annual  report 
containing:  * 

1.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
state,  and  of  all  other  schools  and  institutions  under  his  super- 
vision,  and  subject  to  his  visitation  as  superintendent. 

2.  Estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures  of  the  school  moneys, 
and  a  statement  of  the  apportionment  of  school  moneys  made  by 
him. 

3.  All  such  matters  relating  to  his  office,  and  all  such  plan* 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  public  instruction  in  the  state,  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

§  10.  He  may  grant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office  a  certiffi 
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cate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While 
nnrevoked,  such  certificate  shall  he  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character, 
learning  and  ability,  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  state. 
Such  certificate  may  be  granted  by  him  only  upon  examination. 
He  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  such  examination  shall 
be  conducted,  and  may  designate  proper  persons  to  conduct  the 
same,  and  report  the  result  to  him.  He  may  also  appoint  times 
and  places  for  holding  such  examinations,  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  and  cause  due  notice  thereof  to  be  given.  Every  such  cer¬ 
tificate  so  granted  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  a  legal  license 
and  authority  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state, 
without  further  examination  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was 
granted,  any  provision  of  law  in  conflict  with  this  provision  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  issue 
a  certificate  without  examination,  to  any  graduate  of  a  college  or 
university  who  has  had  three  years’  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Such  last-mentioned  certificate  shall  be  known  as  the  “college 
graduate  s  certificate,”  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause. 
He  may  also,  in  hi«  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma  issued  by  a  state 
normal  school  or  a  certificate  issued  by  a  state  superintendent 
or  state  board  of  education  in  any  other  state,  which  indorsement 
shall  confer  upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privileges  conferred 
by  law  upon  the  holders  of  diplomas  or  certificates  issued  by  state 
normal  schools  or  by  the  state  superintendent  in  this  state.  He 
may  also  issue  temporary  licenses  to  teach,  limited  to  any  school 
commissioner  district  or  school  district,  and  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  for  him  to  do  so. 

§  11.  Upon  cause  shown  to  his  satisfaction,  he  may  annul  any 
certificate  of  qualification  granted  to  a  teacher  by  a  school  com¬ 
missioner,  or  declare  any  diploma  issued  by  a  state  normal  school 
ineffective  and  null  as  a  qualification  to  teach  a  common  school 
within  this  state,  and  he  may  reconsider  and  reverse  his  action 
in  any  such  matter. 

§  12.  He  shall  prepare  and  keep  in  his  office  alphabetical  lists  of 
all  persons  who  have  received,  or  shall  receive,  certificates  of 
qualification  from  himself,  or  diplomas  of  the  state  normal  schools, 
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with  the  dates  thereof,  and  shall  note  thereon  all  annulments  and 
reversals  of  such  certificates  and  diplomas,  with  the  dates  and 
causes  thereof,  together  with  such  other  particulars  as  he  may 
deem  expedient. 

§  13.  Whenever  it  shall  be  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  any 
school  commissioner  or  other  school  officer  has  been  guilty  of  any 
willful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  under  this  act,  or  any  other 
act  pertaining  to  common  schools,  or  willfully  disobeying  any 
decision,  order  or  regulation  of  the  superintendent,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  may,  by  an  order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  which  order 
shall  be  recorded  in  his  office,  remove  such  school  commissioner 
or  other  school  officer  from  his  office.  Said  superintendent  may 
also  withhold  any  share  of  the  public  money  of  the  state  from  any 
district  for  willfully  disobeying  any  decision,  order  or  regulation 
as  aforesaid,  or  when  authorized  by  any  provision  of  this  act. 

§  14.  He  shall  prepare  suitable  registers,  blanks,  forms  and 
regulations  for  making  all  reports  and  conducting  all  necessary 
business  under  this  act,  and  shall  cause  the  same,  with  such 
information  and  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  conducive  to  the 
proper  organization  and  government  of  the  common  schools  and 
the  due  execution  of  their  duties  by  school  officers,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  officers  and  persons  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  same. 

§  15.  The  superintendent  may  administer  oaths  and  take 
affidavits  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the  schools. 

i 

TITLE  II. 

State  and  Other  School  Moneys,  Their  Apportionment  and 
Distribution,  and  of  Trusts  and  Gifts  for  the  Benefit  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Of  the  state  school  moneys  and  their  apportionment  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction ,  and  payment  to  county  and  city 
treasurers. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  raised  by  tax,  in  each  year,  upon  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  each  county  within  the  state,  such  sum 
as  the  legislature  shall  annually  determine  necessary  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  common  schools  in  the  state;  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
tax  shall  he  apportioned  and  distributed  as  herein  provided. 

§  2.  The  moneys  so  raised  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury, 
and  the  treasurer  may  transfer  them  from  one  depository  to 
another,  by  his  draft,  countersigned  and  entered  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction.  On  the  first,  working  day  of  each 
month  the  treasurer  shall  make  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  a  written  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  free  school 
fund,  showing  the  amount  received  and  paid  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  month,  and  the  balance  remaining  on  hand.  The  bank  in 
which  such  moneys  are  deposited  shall  furnish  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  a  book,  in  which  the  officers  of  such  banks 
shall  make  entries  of  all  sums  deposited  therein  by  the  treasurer, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  credit  of  said  free  school  fund.  N o 
such  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon  such 
warrant  of  the  superintendent,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller, 
referring  to  the  law  under  which  it  is  drawn.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  shall  countersign  and  enter  all  checks  drawn  by  the  treas¬ 
urer  in  payment  of  his  warrants,  and  all  receipts  of  the  treasurer 
for  such  money  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  no  such  receipt  shall 
be  evidence  of  payment  unless  it  be  so  countersigned. 

§  3.  The  comptroller  may  withhold  the  payment  of  any  moneys 
to  which  any  county  may  be  entitled  from  the  appropriation  of 
the  incomes  of  the  school  fund  and  the  United  States  deposit  fund 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  until  satisfactory  evidence 
shall  be  furnished  to  him  that  all  moneys  required  by  law  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  upon  such  county,  for  the  support  of  schools 
throughout  the  state,  have  been  collected  and  paid  or  accounted 
for  to  the  state  treasurer;  and  whenever,  after  the  first  day  of 
March  in  any  year,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  any  county 
to  pay  such  moneys  on  or  before  that  day  there  shall  be  a  deficiency 
of  moneys  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  the  payment  of  school 
moneys,  to  which  any  other  county  may  be  entitled,  the  treasurer 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make  a  temporary  loan  of  the  amount  so  deficient,  and  such  loan, 
and  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent  per  annum, 
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until  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  treasury,  shall  be  a  charge 
upon  the  county  in  default,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
state  tax,  and  levied  upon  such  county  by  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  thereof  at  the  next  ensuing  assessment,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 

§  4.  The  moneys  raised  by  the  state  tax  or  borrowed  as  afore¬ 
said  to  supply  a  deficiency  thereof,  and  such  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  as  shall  be  appropriated,  and  the 
income  of  the  common  school  fund,  when  the  same  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  constitute  the  state 
school  moneys,  and  shall  be  divided  and  apportioned  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  or  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  January  in  each  year  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  all 
moneys  so  apportioned,  except  the  library  moneys,  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages. 

§  5.  He  shall  apportion  and  set  apart  from  the  'free  school 
fund  appropriated  therefor  the  amounts  required  to  pay  the 
annual  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners  elected  or  elective 
under  this  act,  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  and  paid  to  the 
several  commissioners  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  he  shall  also 
apportion  to  each  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  and  to  each  of  the 
incorporated  villages  of  the  state  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  and  upwards,  and  to  each  union  free  school  district 
having  a  like  population,  which  employs  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  out  of  the  income  of  the  said  fund,  and  if  insufficient,  the 
deficiency  out  of  the  free  school  fund  so  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  dollars;  and  in  case  any  city  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  member  of  assembly,  according  to  the  unit  of  representa¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  legislature,  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
additional  member  of  assembly,  to  be  expended  according  to  law 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  But  said  super¬ 
intendent  shall  make  no  allotment  to  any  city  or  district  for  the 
expenses  of  a  superintendent  unless  satisfied  that  such  city 
village  or  district,  employs  a  competent  person  as  superintendent 
whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  public  schools  of  said  city,  village  or  district;  nor  shall  he 
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make  any  allotment  to  any  district  in  the  first  instance  without 
first  causing  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  he 
made,  which  shall  show  the  population  thereof  to  be  at  least  five 
thousand,  the  expense  of  which  enumeration,  as  certified  by  said 
state  superintendent,  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  in  whose  inter¬ 
est  it  is  made.  He  shall  then  set  apart,  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposit  fund,  for  and  as  library  moneys,  such  sums 
as  the  legislature  shall  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  He  shall 
also  set  apart  from  the  free  school  fund  a  sum,  not  exceeding  six 
thousand  dollars,  for  a  contingent  fund.  He  shall  then  set  apart 
and  apportion,  for  and  on  account  of  the  Indian  schools  under  his 
supervision,  a  sum  which  will  be  equitably  equivalent  to  their 
proportion  of  the  state  school  money,  upon  the  basis  of  distribution 
established  by  this  act,  such  sum  to  be  wholly  payable  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  state  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
After  deducting  the  said  amounts  he  shall  divide  the  remainder 
of  the  state  school  moneys  into  two  parts,  and  shall  apportion 
them  as  hereinafter  specified. 

§  6.  He  shall  apportion  such  remainder  equally  among  the 
school  districts  and  cities  from  wThich  reports  shall  have  been 
received  in  accordance  with  law,  as  follows:  Making  the  dis¬ 
tributive  portion  of  each  district  quota  one  hundred  dollars.  To 
entitle  a  district  to  a  distributive  portion  or  district  quota,  a 
qualified  teacher,  or  successive  qualified  teachers,  must  have 
actually  taught  the  common  school  of  the  district  for  at  least  the 
term  of  time  hereinafter  mentioned,  during  the  last  preceding 
school  Near.  For  every  additional  qualified  teacher  and  suc¬ 
cessors  who  shall  have  actually  taught  in  said  school  during  the 
whole  of  said  term,  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  another  dis¬ 
tributive  quota;  but  pupils  employed  as  monitors,  or  otherwise, 
shall  not  be  deemed  teachers.  The  aforementioned  term,  during 
every  school  year,  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school, 
inclusive  of  legal  holidays  that  may  occur  during  the  term  of  said 
schools,  and  exclusive  of  Saturdays.  No  Saturday  shall  be 
counted  as  pari  of  said  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school,  and 
no  school  shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal  holiday.  A  deficiency 
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not  exceeding  three  weeks  during  any  school  year,  caused  by  a 
teacher's  attendance  upon  a  teachers’  institute  within  the  county, 
shall  he  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  7.  Haring  so  apportioned  and  distributed  the  said  district 
quota  as  specified  in  section  six  of  this  act,  the  superintendent 
shall  apportion  the  remainder  of  said  state  school  moneys,  and 
also  the  library  moneys  separately,  among  the  counties  of  the 
state,  according  to  their  respective  population,  excluding  Indians 
residing  on  their  reservations,  as  the  same  shall  appear  from 
the  last  preceding  state  or  United  States  census;  but  as  to  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  are  situated  cities  having  special  school  acts,  he 
shall  apportion  to  each  city  the  part  to  which  it  shall  so  appear 
entitled,  and  to  the  residue  of  the  county  the  part  to  which  it 
shall  appear  to  be  so  entitled.  If  the  census  according  to  which 
the  apportionment  shall  be  made  does  not  show  the  sum  of  the 
population  of  any  county  or  city,  the  superintendent  shall,  by 
the  best  evidence  he  can  procure,  ascertain  and  determine  the 
population  of  such  county  or  city  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
and  make  his  apportionment  accordingly. 

§  8.  Whenever  any  school  district  shall  have  been  excluded 
from  participation  in  any  apportionment  made  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  by  the  school  commissioners,  by  reason  of  its  having 
omitted  to  make  any  report  required  by  lawT,  or  to  comply  with 
any  other  provision  of  law,  or  with  any  rule  or  regulation  made 
by  the  superintendent  under  tbei  authority  of  law,  and  it  shall  be 

shown  to  the  superintendent  that  such  omission  was  accidental 

• 

or  excusable,  he  may,  upon  the  application  of  such  district,  make 
to  it  an  equitable  allowance;  and  if  the  apportionment  was  made 
by  himself,  cause  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  and,  if 
the  apportionment  was  made  by  the  commissioners,  direct  them 
to  apportion  such  allowance  to  it,  at  their  next  annual  apportion¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  any  apportionment  to  which  it  may  then  be 
entitled.  And  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  district  in  default,  direct  that  the  money  so  equitably 
apportioned  shall  be  paid  in  satisfaction  of  teachers’  wages  earned 
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by  a  teacher  not  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

§  9.  If  money  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  or  a  larger  sum  than 
it  is  entitled  to,  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  county,  or  part  of  a 
county,  or  school  district,  and  it  shall  not  have  been  so  distributed 
or  apportioned  among  the  districts,  or  expended,  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  so  to  do,  the  superintendent  may  reclaim  such 
money  or  excess,  by  directing  any  officer  in  whose  hands  it  may 
be  to  pay  it  into  the  state  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  free  school 
fund;  and  the  state  treasurer's  receipt,  countersigned  by  the  super¬ 
intendent,  shall  be  his  only  voucher;  but  if  it  be  impracticable  so 
to  reclaim  such  money  or  excess,  then  the  super¬ 
intendent  shall  deduct  it  from  the  portions  of  such 
county,  part  of  a  county  or  district  in  his  next  annual 
apportionment,  and  distribute  the  sum  thus  deducted  equitably 
among  the  counties  and  parts  of  counties,  or  among  the  school 
districts  in  the  state  entitled  to  participate  in  such  apportionment^ 
according  to  the  basis  of  apportionment  in  which  such  excess 
occurred. 

§  10.  If  a  less  sum  than  it  is  entitled  to  shall  have  been  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  superintendent  to  any  county,  part  of  a  county  or 
school  district,  the  superintendent  may  make  a  supplementary 
apportionment  to  it,  of  such  a  sum  as  shall  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  if  sufficient, 
and  if  not,  then  the  superintendent  shall  make  up  such  deficiency 
in  his  next  annual  apportionment. 

§  11.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  making  of  any  annual  or 
general  apportionment,  the  superintendent  shall  certify  it  to  the 
county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  school  commissioners  and  city 
treasurer  or  chamberlain,  in  every  county  in  the  state;  and  if  it 
be  a  supplemental  apportionment,  then  to  the  county  clerk, 
county  treasurer  and  school  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which 
the  school-house  of  the  district  concerned  is  situate. 

§  12.  The  moneys  so  annually  apportioned  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  shall  be  payable  on  the  first  day  of  April  next  after  the 
apportionment,  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  and  the 
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chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  respectively;  and  the  said 
treasurers  and  the  chamberlain  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the 
same  as  soon  as  payable. 

AETICLE  2. 

Of  the  apportionment  of  the  state  school  moneys ,  and  of  other 

school  moneys  by  the  school  commissioners ,  and  their  pay  mem 

to  the  supervisors. 

§  13.  The  school  commissioner,  or  commissioners  of  each 
county,  shall  proceed,  at  the  county  seat,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  March,  in  each  year,  to  ascertain,  apportion 
and  divide  the  state  and  other  school  moneys  as  follows: 

1.  They  shall  set  apart  any  library  moneys  apportioned  by  the 
superintendent. 

2.  From  the  other  moneys  apportioned  to  the  county,  they  shall 
set  apart  and  credit  to  each  school  district  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  to  it  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  to  every  district  vTrich 
did  not  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  previous  year,  and 
which  the  superintendent  shall  have  excused,  such  equitable  sum 
as  he  shall  have  allowed  to  it. 

3.  They  shall  procure  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  hereinafter  required,  show¬ 
ing  the  unexpended  moneys  in  their  hands  applicable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  wages  and  to  library  purposes,  and  shall  add 
the  whole  sum  of  such  moneys  to  the  balance  of  the  state  moneys 
to  be  apportioned  for  teachers’  wages.  The  amounts  in  each 
supervisor’s  hands  shall  be  charged  as  a  partial  payment  of  the 
sums  apportioned  to  the  town  for  library  moneys  and  teachers’ 
wages,  respectively. 

4.  They  shall  procure  from  the  county  treasurer  a  full  list  and 
statements  of  all  payments  to  him  of  moneys  for  or  on  account  of 
fines  and  penalties,  or  accruing  from  any  other  source,  for  the 
benefit  of  schools  and  of  the  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts  for 
whose  benefit  the  same  were  received.  Such  of  said  monevs  as 

t/ 

belong  to  a  particular  district,  they  shall  set  apart  and  credit  to  it; 
and  such  as  belong  to  the  schools  of  a  town,  they  shall  set  apart 
and  credit  to  the  schools  in  that  town,  and  shall  apportion  them 
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together  with  such  as  belong  to  the  schools  of  the  county  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages. 

5.  They  shall  apportion  library  moneys  to  the  school  districts, 
and  parts  of  school  districts,  joint  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in 
any  adjoining  county,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
therein,  as  follows:  To  each  of  said  districts  an  amount  equal  to 
that  which  shall  have  been  raised  in  said  district  for  library  pur¬ 
poses,  either  by  tax  or  otherwise;  and  if  the  aggregate  amount 
so  raised  in  the  districts  within  the  county  shall  exceed  the  sum 
apportioned  to  the  county,  the  said  districts,  respectively,  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  such  apportionment  pro  rata  to  the 
total  amount  apportioned  to  the  county. 

6.  They  shall  apportion  all  of  such  remaining  unapportioned 
moneys  in  the  like  maimer  and  upon  the  same  basis  among  such 
school  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  proportion  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  resident  therein, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  at  their  respective 
schools  during  the  last  preceding  school  year.  The  aggregate 
number  of  days  in  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  records  thereof  kept  by  the  teachers  as  hereinafter  pre¬ 
scribed,  by  adding  together  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance 
of  each  and  every  such  pupil  in  the  district,  or  part  of  a  district. 

7.  They  shall  then  set  apart  the  moneys  so  set  apart  and  appor¬ 
tioned  to  each  district,  the  school-house  of  which  is  therein;  and 
to  each  part  of  a  joint  district  therein  the  school-house  of  which 
is  located  in  a  city  or  in  a  town  in  an  adjacent  county. 

8.  They  shall  sign,  in  duplicate,  a  certificate,  showing  the 
amounts  apportioned  and  set  apart  to  each  school  district  and  part 
of  a  district,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and 
shall  designate  therein  the  source  from  which  each  item  was 
derived;  and  shall  forthwith  deliver  one  of  said  duplicates  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  and  transmit  the  other  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

9.  They  shall  certify  to  the  supervisor  of  each  town  the  amount 
of  school  moneys  so  apportioned  to  his  town,  and  the  portions 
thereof  to  be  paid  by  him  for  library  purposes  and  for  teachers’ 
wages,  to  each  such  distinct  district  and  part  of  a  district. 
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§  14.  If,  in  their  apportionment,  through  any  error  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  any  district  shall  have  apportioned  to  it  a  larger  or  a 
less  share  of  the  moneys  than  it  is  entitled  to  receive,  the  commit 
sioners  may,  in  their  next  annual  apportionment,  with  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent,  correct  the  error  by  equitably 
adding  to  or  deducting  from  the  share  of  such  district. 

§  15.  Xo  district  or  part  of  a  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
any  portion  of  such  school  moneys  on  such  apportionment  unless 
the  report  of  the  trustees  for  the  preceding  school  year  shall 
show  that  a  common  school  was  supported  in  the  district  and 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  such  a  term  of  time  as  would, 
under  section  six  of  this  title,  entitle  it  to  a  distributive  share 
under  the  apportionment  of  the  superintendent. 

§  1G.  On  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners,  each 
supervisor  shall  forthwith  make  a  copy  thereof  for  his  own  use, 
and  deposit  the  original  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  his  town;  and 
the  moneys  so  apportioned  to  his  town  shall  be  paid  to  him  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  following 
section,  but  not  before. 

§  17.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  commissioners’  certificate 
of  apportionment,  the  county  treasurer  shall  require  of  each  super¬ 
visor,  and  each  supervisor  shall  give  to  the  treasurer,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  Ms  bond,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  approved 
by  the  treasurer,  in  the  penalty  of  at  least  double  the  amount  of 
the  school  moneys  set  apart  or  apportioned  to  the  town,  and  of 
any  such  moneys  unaccounted  for  by  Ms  predecessors,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  disbursement,  safe-keeping  and  accounting  for 
such  moneys,  and  of  all  other  school  moneys  that  may  come  into 
his  hands  from  any  other  source.  If  the  condition  shall  be  broken 
the  county  treasurer  shall  sue  the  bond  in  Ms  own  name,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  and  the  money  recovered  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
successor  of  the  supervisor  in  default,  such  successor  having  first 
given  security  as  aforesaid.  Whenever  the  office  of  a  supervisor 
shall  become  vacant,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  Ms  term  of 
service  or  otherwise,  the  county  treasurer  shall  require  the  per 
son  elected  or  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  to  execute  a  bond, 
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with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  treasurer,  in 
the  penalty  of  at  least  double  the  sum  of  the  school  moneys 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  old  supervisor,  when  the  office 
became  vacant,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  disbursement  and 
safe-keeping  of  and  accounting  for  such  moneys.  But  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  bond  shall  not  relieve  the  supervisor  from  the  duty 
of  executing  the  bond  first  above  mentioned 

§  18.  The  refusal  of  a  supervisor  to  give  such  security  shall  be 
a  misdemeanor,  and  any  fine  imposed  on  his  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  town.  Upon 
such  refusal,  the  moneys  so  set  apart  and  apportioned  to  the  town 
shall  be  paid  to  and  disbursed  by  some  other  officer  or  person  to 
be  designated  by  the  county  judge,  under  such  regulations  and 
with  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  the  reasonable 
compensation  of  such  officer  or  person,  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  shall  be  a  town  charge. 

ARTICLE  3. 

Of  trusts  for  tlie  benefit  of  common  schools .  and  of  town  school 
funds,  fines,  penalties  and  other  moneys  held  or  given  for  their 
benefit. 

§  19.  Real  and  personal  estate  may  be  granted,  conveyed, 
devised,  bequeathed  and  given  in  trust  and  in  perpetuity  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  the  state,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  support  or  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  within  the  state, 
or  within  any  part  or  portion  of  it,  or  of  any  particular  common 
school  or  schools  within  it;  and  to  any  county,  or  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  or  commissioners  of  any  county,  or  to  any  city  or  any 
board  of  officers  thereof,  or  to  anv  school  commissioner  district 
or  its  commissioner,  or  to  any  town,  or  supervisor  of  a  town,  or 
jo  any  school  district  or  its  trustee  or  trustees,  for  the  support 
and  benefit  of  common  schools  within  such  countv,  citv, 
school  commissioner  district,  town  or  school  district,  or  within 
any  part  or  portion  thereof  respectively,  or  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  any  particular  common  school  or  schools  therein 
Iso  such  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  bequest  shall  be  held 
void  for  the  want  of  a  named  or  competent  trustee  or  donee,  but 
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where  no  trustee;  or  donee,  or  an  incompetent  one  is  named, 
the  title  and  trust  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  the  state,  subject 
to  its  acceptance  by  the  legislature,  but  such  acceptance  shall  be 
presumed. 

§  20.  The  legislature  may  control  and  regulate  the  execution  of 
all  such  trusts;  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
supervise  and  advise  the  trustees,  and  hold  them  to  a  regular 
accounting  for  the  trust  property  and  its  income  and  interest  at 
such  times,  in  such  forms,  and  with  such  authentications,  as  he 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

§  21.  The  common  council  of  every  city,  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  every  county,  the  trustees  of  every  village,  the  supervisor  of 
every  town,  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  school  district,  and 
every  other  officer  or  person  who  shall  be  thereto  required  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  report  to  him  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  trusts  are  held  by  them  respectively,  or  by 
any  other  body,  officer  or  person  to  their  information  or  belief  for 
school  purposes,  and  shall  transmit,  therewith,  an  authenticated 
copy  of  every  will,  conveyance,  instrument  or  paper  embodying 
or  creating  the  trust;  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  forthwith  report 
to  him  the  creation  and  terms  of  every  such  trust  subsequently 
created. 

§  22.  Every  supervisor  of  a  town  shall  report  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  whether  there  be,  within  the  town,  any  gospel  or  school 
lot,  and,  if  any,  shall  describe  the  same,  and  state  to  what  use,  if 
any,  it  is  put  by  the  town;  and  whether  it  be  leased,  and,  if  so,  to 
whom,  for  what  term  and  upon  what  rents;  and  whether  the 
town  holds  or  is  entitled  to  any  land,  moneys  or  securities  arising 
from  any  sale  of  such  gospel  or  school  lot,  and  the  investment  of 
the  proceeds  thereof,  or  of  the  rents  and  income  of  such  lots  and 
investments,  and  shall  report  a  full  statement  and  account  of  such 
lands,  monevs  and  securities. 

\  23.  Every  supervisor  of  a  town  shall  in  like  manner  report  to 
the  superintendent  whether  the  town  has  a  common  school  fund 
originated  under  the  “Act  relative  to  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,”  passed  April  twenty-seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and,  if  it  have,  the  full  particulars 
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thereof,  and  of  its  investment,  income  and  application,  in  such 
form  as  the  superintendent  may  prescribe. 

§  24.  In  respect  to  the  property  and  funds  in  the  last  two  sec¬ 
tions  mentioned,  the  superintendent  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report  a  statement  and  account  thereof.  And,  to  these  ends,  he  is 
authorized,  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time,  to  require  from 
the  supervisor,  board  of  town  auditors,  or  any  officer  of  a  town,  a 
report  as  to  any  fact,  or  any  information  or  account,  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

§  25.  Whenever,  by  any  statute,  a  penalty  or  fine  is  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  not  expressly  of  the  common 
schools  of  a  town  or  school  district,  it  shall  be  taken  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  within  which  the  con¬ 
viction  is  had;  and  the  fine  or  penalty,  when  paid  or  collected, 
shall  be  paid  forthwith  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  shall  credit  the  same  as  school  moneys  of  the  county,  unless 
the  county  comprise  a  city  having  a  special  school  act,  in  which 
case  he  shall  report  it  to  the  superintendent,  who  shall  appor¬ 
tion  it  upon  the  basis  of  population  by  the  last  census,  between  the 
city  and  the  residue  of  the  county,  and  the  portion  belonging  to 
the  city  shall  be  paid  into  its  treasury. 

§  26.  Every  district  attorney  shall  report,  annually,  to  the 
board  of  supervisors,  all  such  fines  and  penalties  imposed  in  any 
prosecution  conducted  by  him  during  the  previous  year;  and  all 
moneys  collected  or  received  by  him  or  by  the  sheriff,  or  any  other 
officer,  for  or  on  account  of  such  fines  or  penalties,  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
county  treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  and  the  only  voucher  for 
*uch  money. 

§  27.  Whenever  a  fine  or  penalty  is  inflicted  or  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  a  town  or  school  district,  the 
magistrate,  constable  or  other  officer  collecting  or  receiving  the 
same  shall*  forthwith  pay  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  the  school-house  is  located,  who  shall  credit  the 
same  to  the  town  or  district  for  wrhose  benefit  it  is  collected.  If 
the  fine  or  penalty  be  inflicted  or  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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common  schools  of  a  city  having  a  special  school  act,  or  of  any  part 
or  district  of  a  city,  it  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 

§  28.  Whenever,  by  this  or  any  other  act,  a  penalty  or  fine 
is  imposed  upon  any  school  district  officer  for  a  violation  or  omis¬ 
sion  of  official  duty,  or  upon  any  person  for  any  act  or  omission 
within  a  school  district,  or  touching  property  or  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  district,  and  such  penalty  or  fine  is  declared  to 
be  for,  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  town 
or  of  the  countv,  and  such  school  district  lies  in  two  or  more  towns 
or  counties,  the  town  or  countv  intended  bv  the  act  shall  be  taken 
to  be  the  one  in  which  the  school-house,  or  the  school-house  longest 
owned  or  held  by  the  district,  is  at  the  time  of  such  violation,  act 
or  omission. 

TITLE  III. 

Supervisors;  Disbursement  of  School  Moneys  by,  and  Some  of 
their  Special  Powers  and  Duties  Under  this  Act. 

Section  1.  The  several  supervisors  continue  vested  with  the 
powers  and  charged  with  the  duties  formerly  vested  in  and  charged 
upon  the  trustees  of  the  gospel  and  school  lots,  and  transferred  to 
and  imposed  upon  town  superintendents  of  common  schools  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six. 

§  2.  The  several  supervisors  continue  vested  with  the  powers 
and  charged  with  the  duties  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
commissioners  of  common  schools  by  the  act  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  (chap.  287),  entitled  “An  act  relative  to  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  overseers  of  the  poor.” 

§  3.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  in  each  year,  each  super¬ 
visor  shall  make  a  return  in  writing  to  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  school  commissioners,  showing  the  amounts  of  school 
moneys  in  his  hands  not.  paid  on  the  orders  of  trustees  for 
teachers’  wages,  nor  drawn  by  them  for  library  purposes,  and  the 
districts  to  which  they  stand  accredited  (and  if  no  such  money 
remain  in  his  hands,  he  shall  report  that  fact);  and  thereafter  he 
shall  not  pay  out  any  of  said  moneys  until  he  shall  have  received 
the  certificate  of  the  next  apportionment;  and  the  moneys  so 
returned  by  him  shall  be  reapportioned  as  hereinbefore  directed. 
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§  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  supervisor : 

1.  To  disburse  the  school  moneys  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages,  upon  and  only  upon  the  written 
orders  of  a  sole  trustee  or  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  in  favor  of 
qualified  teachers.  But  whenever  the  collector  in  any  school 
district  shall  have  given  bonds  for  the  due  and  faithful  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  disbursing  agent,  as.required 
by  section  eighty  of  title  seven  of  this  act,  or  whenever  any  school 
district  shall  elect  a  treasurer  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  said 
supervisor  shall  pay  over  to  such  collector  or  treasurer  all  moneys 
in  his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  in  such 
district,  and  the  said  collector  or  treasurer  shall  disburse  such 
moneys  so  received  by  him  upon  such  orders  as  are  specified  herein 
to  the-  teachers  entitled  to  the  same. 

i 

2.  To  disburse  the  library  moneys  upon,  and  only  upon  the 
written  orders  of  a  sole  trustee,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  union  free  school  district,  to  pay  over  all 
the  school  money  apportioned  thereto,  whether  for  the  payment  of 
teachers’  wages,  or  as  library  moneys,  to  the  treasurer  of  such 
district,  upon  the  order  of  its  board  of  education. 

4.  To  keep  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  the  school  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  during  each  year,  and  to  lay  the 
same,  with  proper  vouchers,  before  the  board  of  town  auditors  at 
each  annual  meeting  thereof. 

5.  To  have  a  bound  blank  book,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  a 
town  charge,  and  to  enter  therein  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  school  moneys,  specifying  from  whom  and  for  what  purposes 
they  were  received,  and  to  whom  and  for  what  purposes  they  were 
paid  out;  and  to  deliver  the  book  to  his  successor  in  office. 

6.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  termination  of  his  office,  to 
make  out  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  school  moneys  theretofore 
received  by  him  and  of  all  disbursements  thereof,  and  to  deliver 
the  same  to  the  town  clerk,  to  be  filed  and  recorded,  and  to  notify 
his  successor  in  office  of  such  rendition  and  filing. 

7.  So  soon  as  the  bond  to  the  county  treasurer,  required  by 
section  seventeen  of  title  two  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  given 
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by  him  and  approved  by  the  treasurer,  to  deliver  to  his  predecessor 
the  treasurer's  certificate  of  these  facts,  to  procure  from  the  town 
clerk  a  copy  of  his  predecessor’s  account,  and  to  demand  and 
receive  from  him  any  and  all  school  moneys  remaining  in  his 
hands. 

8.  Upon  receiving  such  a  certificate  from  his  successor,  and 
not  before,  to  pay  to  him  all  school  moneys  remaining  in  his  hands, 
and  to  forthwith  file  the  certificate  in  the  town  clerk’s  office. 

9.  By  his  name  of  office,  when  the  duty  is  not  elsewhere  imposed 
bv  law,  to  sue  for  and  recover  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed 
for  violations  of  this  act,  and  for  any  default  or  omission  of  any 
town  officer  or  school  distinct  board  or  officer  under  this  act;  and 
after  deducting  his  costs  and  expenses  to  report  the  balances  to 
the  school  commissioner. 

10.  To  act,  when  thereto  legally  required,  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  a  school  district,  as  in  the  sixth  title  of  this  act 
provided,  and  to  perform  any  other  duty  which  may  be  devolved 
upon  him  by  this  act,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  common  schools. 

TITLE  IV. 

Town  Clerks ;  their  Duties  Under  this  Act. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  of  each  town: 

1.  Carefully  to  keep  all  books,  maps,  papers  and  records  of 
his  office  touching  common  schools,  and  forthwith  to  report  to  the 
supervisor  any  loss  or  injury  to  the  same. 

2.  To  receive  from  the  supervisors  the  certificates  of  apportion¬ 
ment  of  school  moneys  to  the  town,  and  to  record  them  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Forthwith  to  notify  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts  of  the  filing  of  each  such  certificate. 

4.  To  see  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  make  and 
deposit  with  him  then*  annual  reports  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  school  commissioner  on  demand; 
and  to  furnish  the  school  commissioner  of  the  school  commissioner 
district  in  which  his  town  is  situated  the  names  and  post-office 
addresses  of  the  school  district  officers  reported  to  him  by  the 
district  clerks. 
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-5.  To  distribute  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  all  books, 
blanks  and  circulars  which  shall  be  delivered  or  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  state  superintendent  or  school  commissioner  for  that 

purpose. 

6.  To  receive  from  the  supervisor,  and  record  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  the  annual  account  of  the  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  of  school  moneys  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
town  auditors,  together  with  the  action  of  the  town  auditors 
thereon,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  account  and  of  the  action 
thereon,  by  mail,  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
whenever  required  by  him,  and  to  file  and  preserve  the  vouchers 
accompanying  the  account. 

T.  To  receive  and  to  record,  in  the  same  book,  the  supervisor’s 
filial  account  of  the  school  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him, 
and  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  such  supervisor’s  successor  in  office. 

8.  To  receive  from  the  outgoing  supervisor,  and  file  and  record 
in  the  same  book,  the  county  treasurer’s  certificate,  that  his 
successors  bond  has  been  given  and  approved. 

9.  To  receive,  file  and  record  the  descriptions  of  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  all  papers  and  proceedings  delivered  to  him  by  the 
school  commissioner  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

10.  To  act,  when  thereto  legally  required,  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  a  school  district,  as  in  title  six  of  this  act  provided. 

11.  To  receive  and  preserve  the  books,  papers  and  records  of 
any  dissolved  school  district,  which  shall  be  ordered,  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  to  be  deposited  in  his  office. 

12.  To  perform  any  other  duty  which  may  be  devolved  upon  him 
by  this  act,  or  by  any  other  act  touching  common  schools. 

§  2.  The  necessary  expenses  and  disbursements  of  the  town 
clerk  in  the  performance  of  his  said  duties,  are  a  town  charge, 
and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  such. 

TITLE  V. 

School  Commissioners ;  their  Election,  Powers  and  Duties. 

Section  1.  The  office  of  school  commissioner  is  continued,  and 
the  present  incumbents  shall  continue  in  office  in  their  respective 
districts,  for  the  residue  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected 
or  appointed. 
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$  2.  The  school  commissioner  districts  duly  and  legally  organ¬ 
ized,  and  as  the  same  existed  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -four,  shall  continue  to  be  held  and  recognized  as  the  school 
commissioner  districts  of  the  state  until  the  same  shall  be  altered 
or  modified  by  the  legislature.  No  city  shall  be  included  in,  or 
form  a  part  of  any  school  commissioner  district.  In  any  school 
commissioner  district  that  contains  more  than  one  hundred  school 
districts,  the  board  of  supervisors  may  divide  such  commissioner 
district,  within  the  county,  and  erect  therefrom  an  additional 
school  commissioner  district;  and  when  such  district  shall  have 
been  formed  a  school  commissioner  for  such  district  shall  be 
elected  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  school 
commissioners. 

§  3.  A  school  commissioner  for  each  school  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  thereof,  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and 
tri-ennially  thereafter.  Any  person  of  full  age,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  a  resident  of  the  state,  and  of  the  county  in  which 
a  school  commissioner  district  is  situated,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  school  commissioner.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  ineli¬ 
gible  to  such  office  by  reason  of  sex  wiio  has  the  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  herein  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  clerks, 
and  they  are  hereby  required,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  official 
notice  of  the  election  or  appointment  of  a  school  commissioner,  for 
any  district  in  their  county,  to  forward  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  a  duplicate  certificate  of  such  election  or 
appointment,  attested  by  their  signature  and  the  seal  of  the 

county. 

«/ 

§  4.  The  term  of  office  of  such  commissioner  shall  commence 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  his  election,  and  shall  be 
for  three  years,  and  until  his  or  her  successor  qualifies.  Every 
person  elected  to  the  office,  or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  must 
take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  before  the 
county  clerk  or  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take,  within  this 
state,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  execution  of  a  deed  of  real 
property,  and  file  it  with  the  county  clerk;  and  if  he  or  she  omit 
so  to  do,  the  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant. 
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§  5.  A  commissioner  may,  at  any  time,  vacate  liis  or  lier  office 
by  filing  his  or  lier  resignation  with  the  county  clerk.  His  or 
her  removal  from  the  county,  or  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
supervisor,  town  clerk  or  trustee  of  a  school  district,  shall  vacate 
his  or  her  office. 

§  6.  The  county  clerk,  so  soon  as  he  has  official  or  other  notice  of 
the  existence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  county  judge,  or,  if  that  office  be  vacant, 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
the  county  judge,  or,  if  there  be  no  county  judge,  then  the  super¬ 
intendent  shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
until  the  first  of  January  succeeding  the  next  general  election, 
and  until  his  successor,  who  shall  be  chosen  iat  such  general 
election,  shall  have  qualified.  A  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  hold  the  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term. 

§  7.  Every  school  commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the  free  school 
fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

§  8.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  from  all  the  towns 
composing  a  school  commissioner  district  shall  adopt  a  resolution 
to  increase  the  salary  of  their  school  commissioner  beyond  the 
one  thousand  dollars  payable  to  him  from  the  free  school  fund,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  to 
give  effect  to  such  resolution,  and  they  shall  assess  the  increase 
stated  therein  upon  the  towns  composing  such  commissioner  dis¬ 
trict,  ratably,  according  to  the  corrected  valuations  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  such  towns. 

§  9.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  annually  audit  and  allow 
to  each  commissioner  within  the  county  a  fixed  sum  of  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars  for  his  expenses,  and  shall  assess  and 
levy  that  amount  annually,  by  tax  upon  the  towns  composing  his 
district. 

§  10.  Whenever  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
satisfied  that  a  school  commissioner  has  persistently  neglected  to 
perform  his  duties,  he  may  withhold  his  order  for  the  payment  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  commissioner’s  salary  as  it  shall 
become  due,  and  the  salary  so  withheld  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  the 
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superintendent  may  remit  tlie  forfeiture,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
the  commissioner  disproving  or  excusing  such  neglect. 

§  11.  A  commissioner,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  an  adjoining  district,  may  perform  any  of  his  duties  for 
him,  and  upon  requirement  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  must  perform  the  same. 

§  12.  Xo  school  commissioner  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  publisher  of  school  books,  maps  or 
charts,  or  of  a  bookseller,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  school 
apparatus  or  furniture;  nor  shall  he  act  as  agent  for  an  author, 
publisher,  or  bookseller,  or  dealer  in  school  books,  maps  or  charts, 
or  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in  any  school  furniture  or 
apparatus;  nor  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  gift,  emolument, 
reward  or  promise  of  reward,  for  his  influence  in  recommending 
or  procuring  the  use  of  any  book,  map  or  chart,  or  school  apparatus, 
or  furniture  of  any  land  whatever,  in  any  common  or  union  free 
school,  or  the  purchase  of  any  books  for  a  school  district  library. 
Any  violation  of  this  provision,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor;  and  any  such  violation  shall  subject  such  commis¬ 
sioner  to  removal  from  his  office  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

§  13.  Every  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty: 

1.  From  time  to  time  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  whether  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  districts  within  his  district  are  definitely 
and  plainly  described  in  the  records  of  the  proper  town  clerks; 
and  in  case  the  record  of  the  boundaries  of  any  school  district 
shall  be  found  defective  or  indefinite,  or  if  the  same  shall  be  in 
dispute,  then  to  cause  the  same  to  be  amended,  or  an  amended 
record  of  the  boundaries  to  be  made.  All  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  establishing  such  amended  records  shall  be  a  charge 
upon  the  district  or  districts  affected,  to  be  audited  and  allowed 
by  the  trustee  or  trustees  thereof,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
school  commissioner. 

2.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts 
within  his  district  as  often  in  each  year  as  shall  be  practicable; 
to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management,  the  corn's© 
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of  study  and  inode  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  sites, 
out-buildings  and  appendages,  and  of  the  district  generally;  to 
examine  the  school  libraries;  to  advise  with  and  counsel  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  other  officers  of  the  district  in  relation  to  their  duties, 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  construction,  heating,  venti¬ 
lating  and  lighting  of  school-houses,  and  the  improving  and  adorn¬ 
ing  of  the  school  grounds  connected  therewith;  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the  proper  studies,  discipline 
and  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be.  pursued. 

3.  Upon  such  examination,  to  direct  the  trustees  to  make  any 
alterations  or  repairs  on  the  school-house  or  outbuildings  which 
shall,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the  health  or  comfort  of 
the  pupils,  but  the  expense  of  making  such  alterations  or  repairs 
shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  unless 
an  additional  sum  shall  be  voted  by  the  district.  He  may  also 
direct  the  trustee  to  make  any  alterations  or  repairs  to  school 
furniture,  or  when  in  his  opinion  any  furniture  is  unfit  for  use 
and  not  worth  repairing,  or  when  sufficient  furniture  is  not  pro¬ 
vided,  he  may  direct  that  new  furniture  shall  be  provided  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  provided  that  the  expense  of  such  altera¬ 
tions,  repairs  or  additions  to  furniture  shall  not,  in  any  one  year 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  He  may  also  direct  the 
trustees  to  abate  any  nuisance  in  or  upon  the  premises,  provided 
the  same  can  be  done  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
dollars. 

4.  By  an  order  under  his  hand,  reciting  the  reason  or  reasons, 
to  condemn  a  school-house,  if  he  deems  it  wholly  unfit  for  use  and 
not  worth  repairing,  and  to  deliver  the  order  to  the  trustees,  or 
one  of  them,  and  transmit  a  copy  t!o  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Such  order,  if  no  time  for  its  taking  effect  be  stated 
in  it,  shall  take  effect  immediately.  He  shall  also  state  what 
sum,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  dollars,  will,  in  his  opinion,  be 
necessary  to  erect  a  school-house  capable  of  accommodating  the 
children  of  the  district  Immediately  upon  the  receipt;  of  said 
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order,  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  district  shall  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  building  a  schoolhouse  therein.  Such 
meeting  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  size  of  said  schoolhouse, 
the  material  to  be  used  in  its  erection,  and  to  vote  a  tax  to  build 
the  same;  but  such  meeting  shall  have  no  power  to  reduce  the 
estimate  made  by  the  commissioner  aforesaid  by  more  than 
twenty-live  per  centum  of  such  estimate.  And  where  no  tax  for- 
building  such  house  shall  have  been  voted  bv  such  district  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  holding  the  first  meeting  to  consider 
the  question,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
of  such  district  to  contract  for  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  capable 
of  accommodating  the  children  of  the  district,  and  to  levy  a  tax 
to  pay  for  the  same,  which  tax  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  estimated 
as  necessary  by  the  commissioner  aforesaid,  and  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  such  estimated  sum  bv  more  than  twenty-five  per 
centum  thereof.  But  such  estimated  sum  may  be  increased  by  a 
vote  of  the  inhabitants  at  any  school  meeting  subsequently  called 
and  held  according  to  law. 

5.  To  examine,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  have  been 
or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
persons  proposing  to  teach  common  schools  within  his  district,  and 
not  possessing  the  superintendent’s  certificate  of  qualification  or 
a  diploma  of  a  state  normal  school,  and  to  inquire  into  their  moral 
fitness  and  capacity,  and,  if  he  find  them  qualified,  to  grant  them 
certificates  of  qualification,  in  the  forms  which  are  or  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  superintendent.  Xo  certificate  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  who  has 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulant* 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  No  certificate  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

6.  To  examine  any  charge  affecting  the  moral  character  of  any 
teacher  within  his  district,  first  giving  such  teacher  reasonable 
notice  of  the  charge,  and  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  there¬ 
from;  and  if  he  find  the  charge  sustained,  to  annul  the  teacher’s 
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certificate,  by  whomsoever  granted,  and  to  declare  him  unfit  to 
teach;  and  if  the  teacher  holds  a  certificate  of  the  superintendent, 
or  a  diploma  of  a  state  normal  school,  to  notify  the  superintend* 
ent  forthwith  of  such  annulment  and  declaration. 

7.  And,  generally,  to  use  his  utmost  influence  and  most  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruction 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision. 

§  14.  Every  school  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  affi¬ 
davits  and  administer  oaths  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  common 
schools,  but  without  charge  or  fee;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  take  and  report  to 
him  the  testimony  in  any  case  of  appeal.  When  so  directed  by 
the  superintendent,  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  issue 
subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  Service  of 
said  subpoenas  shall  be  made  a  reasonable  time  before  the  time 
therein  named  for  the  hearing,  by  exhibiting  the  same  to  the 
person  so  served,  with  the  signature  of  the  commissioner  attached, 
and  by  leaving  with  such  person  a  copy  thereof.  The  person  so 
served  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  person  or  officer  at 
whose  instance  he  is  subpoenaed,  at  the  time  of  service,  the  same 
fees  as  are  provided  by  law  for  witnesses  in  courts  of  record. 
Disobedience  of  such  subpoena  shall  subject  the  delinquent  to  a 
penalty  of  twenty -five  dollars,  which  shall,  unless  sufficient  excuse 
is  shown,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  showing  such 
facts,  be  imposed  by  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  such 
commissioner  resides,  and  shall  be  paid  forthwith  to  the  county 
treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  county,  or,  in  case  such 
penalty  shall  not  be  paid,  such  delinquent  shall  stand  committed 
to  the  county  jail  of  the  county  for  the  period  of  twrenty-five  days, 
unless  sooner  paid. 

§  15.  The  commissioners  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  prescribe,  and  appeals  from  their  acts  and  decisions 
may  be  made  to  him,  as  hereinafter  provided.  They  shall,  when¬ 
ever  required  by  the  superintendent,  report  to  him  as  to  any  par- 
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ticular  matter  or  act,  and  shall  severally  make  to  him  annually, 
to  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year,  a  report  in  such  form  and 
containing  all  such  particulars  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  call  for; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  procure  the  reports  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school  districts  from  the  town  clerks’  offices,  and,  after 
abstracting  the  necessary  contents  thereof,  shall  arrange  and 
indorse  them  properly  and  deposit  them,  with  a  copy  of  his  own 
abstract  thereof,  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  and  the  clerk 
shall  safely  keep  them. 

§  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  trustees  and  boards  of  education 
for  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  school  commissioners, 
to  grant  the  use  of  any  school  building  under  their  charge  for  all 
examinations  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  commissioner  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  same. 

TITLE  VI. 

School  Districts:  Formation,  Alteration  and  Dissolution 

Thereof. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  each  school  commissioner,  in 
respect  to  the  territory  within  his  district: 

1.  To  divide  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  into  a  convenient  num¬ 
ber  of  school  districts,  and  alter  the  same  as  herein  provided. 

2.  In  conjimction  with  the  commissioner  or  commissioners  of 
an  adjoining  school  commissioner  district  or  districts,  to  set  off 
joint  districts,  composed  of  adjoining  parts  of  their  respective 
districts. 

3.  To  describe  and  number  the  school  districts,  and  joint  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  deliver,  in  writing,  to  the  town  clerk,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  number  of  each  district  lying  in  whole  or  in  part  in  his 
town,  together  with  all  notices,  consents  and  proceedings  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  formation  or  alteration  thereof,  immediately  after  such 
formation  or  alteration.  Every  joint  district  shall  bear  the  same 
number  in  every  school  commissioner  district  of  whose  territory 
it  is  in  part  composed. 

§  2.  With  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  districts 
to  be  affected  thereby,  he  may,  by  order,  alter  any  school  district 
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within  his  jurisdiction,  and  fix,  by  said  order,  a  day  when  the 
alteration  shall  take  effect. 

§  3.  If  the  trustees  of  any  such  district  refuse  to  consent,  he 
may  make  and  file  with  the  town  clerk  his  order  making  the 
alteration,  but  reciting  the  refusal,  and  directing  that  the  order 
shall  not  take  effect,  as  to  the  dissenting  district  or  districts, 
until  a  day  therein  to  be  named,  and  not  less  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  such  order. 

§  4.  Within  ten  days  after  making  and  filing  such  order  he  shall 
give  at  least  a  weeks  notice  in  writing  to  one  or  more  of  the 
assenting  and  dissenting  trustees  of  any  district  or  districts 
to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  alterations,  that  at  a  specified  time, 

and  at  a  named  place  within  the  town  in  which  either  of  the 

% 

districts  to  be  affected  lies,  he  will  hear  the  objections  to  the 
alteration.  The  trustees  of  any  district  to  be  affected  by  such 
order  may  request  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  the  town  or 
towns  within  which  such  district  or  districts  shall  wholly  or 
partly  lie,  to  be  associated  with  the  commissioner.  At  the  tune 
and  place  mentioned  in  the  notice  the  commissioner  or  commis¬ 
sioners,  with  the  supervisors  and  town  clerks,  if  they  shall  attend 
and  act,  shall  hear  and  decide  the  matter;  and  the  decision  shall 
be  final  unless  duly  appealed  from.  Such  decision  must  either 
confirm  or  vacate  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  and  must  be 
filed  with  and  recorded  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  or  towns 
in  which  the  district  or  districts  to  be  affected  shall  lie. 

§  5.  The  supervisor  and  town  clerk  shall  be  entitled  each,  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  dav,  for  each  day’s  service  in  anv  such 
matter,  to  be  levied  and  paid  as  a  charge  upon  their  town. 

§  6.  Anv  school  commissioner  mav  also,  with  the  written  con- 

sent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  districts  to  be  affected  thereby,  dis- 

solve  one  or  more  school  districts  adjoining  any  union  free  school 

district  other  than  one  whose  limits  correspond  with  any  city 

or  incorporated  village,  and  annex  the  territory  of  such  districts 

so  dissolved  to  such  union  free  school  district.  He  mav  alter  the 

«/ 

boundaries  of  any  union  free  school  district  whose  limits  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  in  like 
manner  as  alterations  of  common  school  districts  may  be  made 
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as  herein  provided;  but  no  school  district  shall  be  altered  or 
divided,  which  has  any  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding. 

§  7.  Whenever  it  may  become  necessary  or  convenient  to  form 
a  school  district  out  of  parcels  of  two  or  more  school  commit 
sioner  districts,  fhe  commissioners  of  such  districts,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  may  form  such  district;  and  the  commissioners  within 
whose  districts  any  such  school  district  lies,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  may  alter  or  dissolve  it. 

§  8.  If  a  school  commissioner,  by  notice  in  writing,  shall 
require  the  attendance  of  the  other  commissioner  or  commissioners, 
at  a  joint  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  dissolving  such  a 
joint  district,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  commissioners  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  attend,  the  commissioner  or  commissioners  attend¬ 
ing,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  such 
school  district  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  such  district 
shall  be  dissolved;  and  its  decision  of  that  question  shall  be  as 
valid  as  though  made  by  the  commissioners. 

§  9.  When  two  or  more  districts  shall  be  consolidated  into  one, 
the  new  district  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  property 
possessed  by  the  annulled  districts. 

§  10.  When  a  district  is  parted  into  portions,  which  are  annexed 
to  other  districts,  its  property  shall  be  sold  by  the  supervisor  of 
the  town,  within  which  its  school-house  is  situate,  at  public 
auction,  after  at  least  five  days’  notice,  by  notice  posted  in  three 
or  more  public  places  of  the  town  in  which  the  school-house  is 
situated,  one  of  which  shall  be  posted  in  the  district  so  dissolved. 
The  supervisor,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  shall 
apply  its  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  district,  and 
apportion  the  residue,  if  any,  among  the  owners  or  possessors  of 
taxable  property  in  the  district,  in  the  ratio  of  their  several 
assessments  on  the  last  corrected  assessment-roll  or  rolls  of  the 
town  or  towns,  and  pay  it  over  accordingly. 

§  1 1.  The  supervisor  of  the  town  within  which  the  school-house 
of  the  dissolved  district  was  situate  may  demand,  sue  for,  and  coi¬ 
led,  in  his  name  of  office,  any  money  of  the  district  outstanding 
in  the  hands  of  any  of  its  former  officers,  or  any  other  person;  and. 
after  deducting  his  costs  and  expenses,  shall  report  the  balance 
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to  the  school  commissioner  who  shall  apportion  the  same  equitably 
among  the  districts  to  wThich  the  parts  of  the  dissolved  districts 
were  annexed,  to  be  by  them  applied  as  their  district  meetings 
shall  determine. 

si  12.  Though  a  district  be  dissolved,  it  shall  continue  to  exist 
in  law,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  and  paying  all  its  just 
debts;  and  to  that  end  the  trustees  and  other  officers  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  office,  and  the  inhabitants  may  hold  special  meetings,  elect 
officers  to  supply  vacancies,  and  vote  taxes;  and  all  other  acts 
necessary  to  raise  money  and  pay  such  debts  shall  be  done  by  the 
inhabitants  and  officers  of  the  district. 

§  13.  The  commissioner,  or  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  in 
whose  district  or  districts  a  dissolved  school  district  was  situated, 
ffiall  by  his  or  their  order  in.  writing,  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district,  or  to  any  person  in  whose  possession  the  books,  papers 
and  records  of  the  district,  or  any  of  them,  may  De,  direct  such 
clerk  or  other  person  to  deposit  the  same  in  the  clerk’s  office  in  a 
town  in  the  order  named.  Such  clerk  or  other  person,  by  neglect 
or  refusal  to  obey  the  order,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars,  to  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  said  town.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  or  commissioners  shall  file  a  duplicate  of  the  order  wTith 
such  clerk. 

TITLE  VII. 

Meetings  in  Common  School  Districts ;  the  Election  of  School 
District  Officers  and  their  Powers  and  Duties, 

ARTICLE  1. 

Of  common  school  district  meetings,  who  are  voters ,  and  their 

powers. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  school  listrict  shall  be  formed,  the 
commissioner  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  within 
whose  district  or  districts  it  may  be,  shall  prepare  a  notice 
describing  such  district,  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the 
first  district  meeting,  and  deliver  such  notice  to  a  taxable  inhab¬ 
itant  of  the  district. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every  other 
inhabitant  of  the  district  qualified  to  vote  at  the  meeting,  by 
reading  the  notice  in  his  healing,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  from 
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home,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof,  or  so  much  thereof  as  relates 
to  the  time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting,  at  the  place  of  his 
abode,  at  least,  six  days  before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

§  3.  In  case  such  meeting  shall  not  be  held,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioner  it  shall  be  necessary  to  hold  such  meeting, 
before  the  time  herein  fixed  for  the  first  annual  meeting,  he  shall 
deliver  another  such  notice  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
who  shall  serve  it  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  4.  When  the  clerk  and  all  the  trustees  of  a  school  district 
shall  have  removed  from  the  district,  or  their  office  shall  be 
vacant,  so  that  a  special  meeting  can  not  be  called,  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  the  commissioner  may  in  like  manner  give  notice 
of,  and  call  a  special  district  meeting. 

§  5.  Every  taxable  inhabitant,  to  whom  a  notice  of  any  district 
meeting  shall  be  delivered  for  service,  pursuant  to  any  provisions 
of  this  article,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  serve  the  same,  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district. 

§  6.  A  special  district  meeting  shall  be  held  whenever  called  by 
the  trustees.  The  notice  thereof  shall  state  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  called,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such  special 
meeting,  except  that  wrhich  is  specified  in  the  notice;  and  the 
distinct  clerk,  or,  if  the  office  be  vacant,  or  he  be  sick  or  absent, 
or  shall  refuse  to  act,  a  trustee  or  some  taxable  inhabitant,  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  shall  serve  the  notice  upon  each  inhabitant 
of  the  district  qualified  to  vote  at  district  meetings,  at  least  five 
days  before  the  day  of  the  meeting,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  second  section  of  this  title.  But  the  inhabitants  of  any 
district  may,  at  any  annual  meeting,  adopt  a  resolution  prescrib¬ 
ing  some  other  mode  of  giving  notice  of  special  meetings,  which 
resolution  and  the  mode  prescribed  thereby  shall  continue  in 
force  until  rescinded  or  modified  at  some  subsequent  annual 
meeting. 

§  7.  The  proceedings  of  no  district  meeting,  annual  or  special, 
shall  be  held  illegal  for  want  of  a  due  notice  to  all  the  persons 
qualified  to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission 
to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 
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§  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  each  school  district  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  in  each  year,  and,  unless  the  hour 
and  place  thereof  shall  have  been  fixed  by  a  vote  of  a  previous 
district  meeting,  the  same  shall  be  held  in  the  school-house  at 
seven-thirty  o’clock  in  the  evening.  If  a  district  possesses 
more  than  one  school-house,  it  shall  be  held  in  the  one  usuallv 
employed  for  that  puipose,  unless  the  trustees  designate  another. 
If  the  district  possesses  no  school-house,  or  if  the  school-house 
shall  be  no  longer  accessible,  then  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  such  place  as  the  trustees,  or,  if  there  be  no  trustee,  the 
clerk,  shall  designate  in  the  notice. 

§  9.  Whenever  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  in 
school  districts  shall  pass  without  such  meeting  being  held  in 
any  district,  a  special  meeting  shall  thereafter  be  called  by  the 
trustees  or  by  the  clerk  of  such  district  for  the  purpose  of  tran¬ 
sacting  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting;  and  if 
no  such  meeting  be  called  by  the  trustees  or  the  clerk  within 
twenty  days  after  such  time  shall  have  passed,  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  said  school  district 
is  situated,  or  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  order 
any  inhabitant  of  such  district  to  give  notice  of  such  meeting  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  title,  and  the 
officers  of  the  district  shall  make  to  such  meeting  the  reports 
required  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  in  case  of  neglect;  and  the  officers  elected  at  such  meeting 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  only  until  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  ^hall  have  qualified 
as  in  this  act  provided. 

§  10.  Whenever  any  district  meeting  shall  be  duly  called,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  thereat,  to 
assemble  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

§  11.  Every  person  of  full  age  residing  in  any  school  district 
and  who  has  resided  therein  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  next  pre¬ 
ceding  any  annual  or  special  meeting  held  therein,  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  owns  or  hires,  or  is  in  the  possession, 
under  a  contract  of  purchase,  of  real  property  in  such  school  dis¬ 
trict  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes;  and  every  such  resi- 
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dent  of  such  district,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  in  said  district  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  one  year  preceding  such  school  meeting;  and  every  such 
person  not  being  the  parent,  who  shall  have  permanently  residing 
with  him  or  her  a  child  or  children  of  school  age,  some  one  or  more 
of  whom  shall  have  attended  the  district  school  in  said  district 
for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  one  year  preceding 
such  school  meeting;  and  every  such  resident  and  citizen  as  afore¬ 
said,  who  owns  any  personal  property,  assessed  on  the  last  preced¬ 
ing  assessment-roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value, 
exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  no  other  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  held  in  such  district,  for 
all  school  district  officers  and  upon  all  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  said  meeting.  dSTo  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ineligible  to  vote  at  any  such  school  district  meeting,  by  reason  of 
sex,  who  has  one  or  more  of  the  other  qualifications  required  by 
this  section. 

§  12.  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  any  school  district  meet¬ 
ing  shall  be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter  in  such 
district,  the  chairman  presiding  at  such  meeting  shall  require  the 
person  so  offering,  to  make  the  following  declaration:  “  I  do  declare 
and  affirm  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  for  the  thirty  days  last  past, 
an  actual  resident  of  this  school  district  and  that  I  am  qualified 
to  vote  at  this  meeting.”  And  every  person  making  such  declara¬ 
tion  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  proposed  at  such 
meeting;  but  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  make  such  declaration, 
his  or  her  vote  shall  be  rejected. 

§  13.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  make  a  false  declaration 
of  his  or  her  right  to  vote  at  any  such  school  meeting,  after  his 
or  her  right  to  vote  thereat  has  been  challenged,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  And  any  person  not  qualified  to  vote 
at  any  such  meeting,  who  shall  vote  thereat,  shall  thereby  forfeit 
five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  town. 

§  14.  The  inhabitants  entitled  to  vote,  when  duly  assembled  in 
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any  district  meeting,  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  those  present: 

1.  To  appoint  a  chairman  for  the  time  being. 

2.  If  the  district  clerk  be  absent  to  appoint  a  clerk  for  the  time. 

3.  To  adjourn  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

4.  To  elect  one  or  three  trustees  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  dis¬ 
trict  clerk  and  a  district  collector,  and  in  any  district  which  shall 
so  determine,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  elect  a  treasurer,  at  their 
first  meeting,  and  so  often  as  such  offices  or  any  of  them  become 
vacated,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  district  officers  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot.  At  elections  of  district  officers,  the  trustees 
shall  provide  a  suitable  ballot-box.  Two  inspectors  of  election 
shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  meeting  shall  deter¬ 
mine,  who  shall  receive  the  votes  cast,  and  canvass  the  same,  and 
announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the  chairman.  A  poll-list 
containing  the  name  of  every  person  whose  vote  shall  be  received 
shall  be  kept  by  the  district  clerk,  or  the  clerk  for  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  The  ballots  shall  be  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  containing  the  name  of  the  person 
voted  for  and  designating  the  office  for  which  each  is  voted  for. 
The  chairman  shall  declare  to  the  meeting  the  result  of  each 
ballot,  as  announced  to  him  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  persons 
having  the  majority  of  votes,  respectively,  for  the  several  offices, 
shall  be  elected. 

5.  At  the  first  meeting,  or  at  any  subsequent  annual  meeting, 
or  at  any  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  of  any  school  district  are  authorized  to  adopt  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  such  voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  a  resolution  to 
elect  a  treasurer  of  said  district,  who  shall  be  the  custodian  of 
all  moneys  belonging  to  said  district,  and  the  disbursing  officer 
of  such  moneys.  If  such  resolution  shall  be  adopted,  such  voters 
shall  thereupon  elect  by  ballot  a  treasurer  for  said  district.  Xo 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  treasurer  unless  he  is  a 
qualified  voter  in,  and  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  said  district.  Any 
person  elected  treasurer  at  any  meeting  other  than  an  annual 
meeting,  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting  after 
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such  election,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  or  appointed, 
and  thereafter  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

G.  To  fix  the  amount  in  which  the  collector  and  treasurer  shall 
give  "bonds  for  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

7.  To  designate  a  site  for  a  school-house,  or,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commissioner  or  commissioners  within  whose  district  or  dis¬ 
tricts  the  school  district  lies,  to  designate  sites  for  two  or  more 
school-houses  for  the  district.  Such  designation  of  a  site  or  sites  for 
a  school-house  can  be  made  only  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  district, 
duly  called  for  such  puipose  by  a  written  resolution  in  which  the 
proposed  site  shall  be  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  which 
resolution  must  receive  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  record* 
ing  the  ayes  and  noes. 

8.  To  vote  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  to 
purchase,  lease  and  improve  such  site  or  sites  or  an  addition  to 
such  site  or  sites;  to  hire  or  purchase  rooms  or  buildings  for 
school-rooms  or  school-houses,  or  to  build  school-houses;  and  to 
keep  in  repair  and  furnish  the  same  with  necessary  fuel,  furni¬ 
ture  and  appendages. 

9.  To  vote  a  tax,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  blackboards  and  other 
school  apparatus,  and  for  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  other 
school  necessaries  for  the  use  of  poor  scholars  of  the  district. 

10.  To  vote  a  tax  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  library  and 
the  maintenance  thereof,  or  for  the  support  of  any  school  library 
already  owned  by  said  district,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books 
therefor,  and  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  book-case. 

11.  To  vote  a  tax  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  any  former  tax  arising 
from  such  tax,  being  in  whole  or  in  part,  uncollectible. 

12.  To  authorize  the  trustees  to  cause  the  school-house  or  school- 
houses,  and  their  furniture,  appendages  and  school  apparatus 
to  be  insured  by  any  insurance  company  created  by  or  under  the 
laws  of  this  state. 
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13.  To  alter,  repeal  and  modify  their  proceedings,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

14.  To  vote  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  hook  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  their  proceedings. 

15.  To  vote  a  tax  to  replace  moneys  of  the  district,  lost  or 
embezzled  by  district  officers;  and  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  district  officers  in  defending  suits  or  appeals  brought 
against  them  for  their  official  acts,  or  in  prosecuting  suits  or 
appeals  by  direction  of  the  district  against  other  parties. 

16.  To  vote  a  tax  to  pay  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in 
teachers’  wages  after  the  public  money  apportioned  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  shall  have  been  applied  thereto;  but  if  the  inhabitants  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  vote  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  or  if  they  shall 
vote  a  tax  which  shall  prove  insufficient  to  cover  such  deficiency, 
then  the  trustees  are  authorized,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty, 
to  raise,  by  district  tax,  any  reasonable  sum  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  balance  of  teachers’  wages  remaining  unpaid, 
the  same  as  if  such  tax  had  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants. 

17.  To  vote  a  tax  to  pay  and  satisfy  of  record  any  judgment  or 
judgments  of  a  competent  court  which  may  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  obtained  in  an  action  against  the  trustees  of  the 
district  for  unpaid  teachers’  wages  against  the  trustees  of  the 
•district,  where  the  time  to  appeal  from  said  judgment  or  judg¬ 
ments  shall  have  lapsed,  or  there  shall  be  no  intent  to  appeal  on 
the  part  of  such  district,  or  the  said  judgment  or  judgments  is  or 
are  or  shall  be  of  the  court  of  last  resort;  but  if  the  inhabitants 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  vote  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  they 
vote  a  tax  which  shall  prove  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  said  judg¬ 
ment  or  judgments,  then  the  trustees  are  authorized  and  it  is 
hereby  made  their  duty  to  raise  by  district  tax  the  amount  of 
said  judgment  or  judgments,  or  the  deficiency  which 
may  exist  in  any  tax  voted  by  said  inhabitants  to  pay  said  judg¬ 
ment  or  judgments,  the  same  as  if  such  tax  had  been  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trustees  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty  forthwith,  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  thirty  days  from  notice  of  any  judgment  or  judgments 
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having  been  entered  against  the  district  or  the  trustees  thereof 
for  unpaid  teachers’  wages,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 

of  said  district,  who  shall  have  power,  as  aforesaid,  to  vote  a  tax 

« 

to  pay  said  judgment  or  judgments;  and  in  case  they  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  the  trustees  are  authorized,  and  it  is  hereby 
made  their  duty,  unless  said  judgment  or  judgments  are  appealed 
from,  to  raise  by  district  tax  the  amount  of  said  judgment  or 
judgments  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

18.  In  all  propositions  arising  at  said  district  meetings,  involv¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax 
or  taxes,  the  vote  thereon  shall  be  by  ballot,  or  ascertained  by 
taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes  of  such  qualified  voters 
attending  and  voting  at  such  district  meetings. 

§  15.  In  school  districts  in  which  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  exceeds  three  hundred,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  to  the  school  commissioner,  the  qualified 
voters  of  any  such  district,  at  any  annual  meeting  thereof,  may 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  determine  that 
the  election  of  officers  of  said  district  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  next  following  the  day  designated  by  law  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  of  said  district.  Until  such  determination  shall 
be  changed,  such  election  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  next 
following  the  day  on  which  such  annual  meeting  of  such  district 
shall  be  held  in  each  year,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  o’clock  • 
noon  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  principal  school- 
house  in  such  district,  or  such  other  suitable  place  as  the  trustees 
may  designate.  When  the  place  of  holding  such  election  is  other 
than  at  the  principal  school-house,  the  trustees  shall  give  notice 
thereof  by  the  publication  of  such  notice,  at  least,  one  week  before 
the  time  of  holding  such  election,  in  some  newspaper  published  in 
the  district,  or  by  posting  the  same  in  five  conspicuous  places  in 
the  district.  The  trustees  may,  by  resolution,  extend  the  time 
of  holding  the  election  from  four  o'clock  until  sunset.  The  trus¬ 
tees  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  election,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time  for  opening  the  polls 
those  of  them  in  attendance  may  appoint  any  of  the  legal  voters 
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of  the  district  present  to  act  as  inspectors  in  place  of  the  absent 
trustees;  and  if  none  of  the  trustees  shall  be  present  at  the  time 
of  opening  the  polls,  the  legal  voters  present  may  choose  three  of 
their  number  to  act  as  inspectors.  If  any  such  district  shall  have 
but  one  trustee,  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  present 
at  the  time  of  opening  the  polls,  may  choose  two 
of  tbeir  number  to  act  with  said  trustee  as  inspectors. 
The  district  clerk  shall  attend  at  the  election,  and  record  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  each  elector  as 
he  or  she  deposits  his  or  her  ballot.  If  the  district  clerk  shall  be 
absent,  or  shall  be  unable  or  refuse  to  act,  the  trustees  or 
inspectors  of  election  shall  appoint  some  person  who  is  a  legal 
voter  in  the  district  to  act  in  his  place.  Any  clerk  or  acting  clerk 
at  such  election  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  record  the  name 
of  a  person  whose  ballot  is  received  by  the  inspectors,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town.  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  such  election 
shall  be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  inspectors  shall  require  the  person  so  offering  to  vote 
to  make  the  following  declaration:  “ I  do  declare  and  affirm  that 
I  am  and  have  been  for  the  thirty  days  last  past  an  actual  resident 
of  this  school  district,  and  that  I  am  legally  qualified  to  vote  at 
this  election.”  Every  person  making  such  declaration  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote;  but  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  make  such 
declaration,  his  or  her  ballot  shall  not  be  received  bv  the 
inspectors.  Any  person  who,  upon  'being  so  challenged,  shall  will¬ 
fully  make  a.  false  declaration  of  his  or  her  right  to  vote  at  such 
election,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person  who  shall  vote 
at  such  election,  not  being  duly  qualified,  shall,  though  not  chal¬ 
lenged,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  schools  of  the 
district.  The  trustees  of  the  district  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the 
district,  provide  a  suitable  box  in  which  the  ballots  shall  be 
deposited  as  they  are  received.  Such  ballots  shall  contain  the 
names  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  shall  designate  the  office  for 
which  each  one  is  voted,  and  such  ballots  may  be  either 
written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
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printed.  The  inspectors,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  polls  shall  proceed  to  canvass  the  votes.  They  shall  first 
count  the  ballots  to  determine  if  they  tally  with  the  number  of 
names  recorded  by  the  clerk.  If  they  exceed  that  number,  enough 
ballots  shall  be  withdrawn  to  make  them  correspond.  Said 
inspectors  shall  count  the  votes  and  announce  the  result.  The 
person  or  persons  having  a  majority  of  the  votes  respectively  for 
the  several  offices  shall  be  elected,  and  the  clerk  shall  record  the 
result  of  such  ballot  and  election  as  announced  by  the  inspectors. 
Whenever  the  time  for  holding  such  election  as  aforesaid  shall 
pass  without  such  election  being  held  in  any  such  district,  a 
special  election  shall  be  called  by  the  trustees  or  clerk,  and  if  no 
such  election  be  called  by  the  trustees  or  clerk  within  twenty  days 
after  such  time  shall  have  passed,  the  school  commissioner  or  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  order  an  inhabitant  of 
such  district  to  give  notice  of  such  election  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  second  section  of  this  title;  and  the  officials  elected 
at  such  special  election  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  only 
until  the  next  annual  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  shall  have  qualified,  as  in  this  act  provided.  All  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  validity  of  any  such  election,  or  of  any  votes  cast 
thereat,  or  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the  inspectors  or  clerk,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  matter  shall  be  final.  Such  superintendent  may,  in  his 
discretion,  order  a  new  election  in  any  district. 

The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  apply  to  school  districts  in 
cities,  nor  to  union  free  school  districts  whose  limits  correspond 
with  those  of  an  incorporated  village,  nor  to  any  school  district 
organized  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the  times 
manner  and  form  of  the  election  of  district  officers  shall  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  prescribed  for  the  election  of  officers  in  common 
school  districts,  organized  under  the  general  law,  nor  to  any  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  counties  of  Richmond,  Suffolk,  Chenango^ 
Westchester,  Warren,  Erie  and  St.  Lawrence. 
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ABTICLE  2. 

Of  district  school-houses  and  sites. 

§  16.  No  school-house  shall  he  built  so  as  to  stand,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  upon  the  division  line  of  any  two  towns. 

§  17.  No  tax  voted  by  a  district  meeting  for  building,  hiring  or 
purchasing  a  school-house  or  an  addition  to  a  school-house  exceed¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  levied  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  unless  the  commissioner  in  whose  district  the  school-house 
of  said  district  so  to  be  built,  hired  or  purchased  or  added  to  is 
situated  shall  certify,  in  writing,  his  approval  of  such  larger  sum. 
And  no  school-house  shall  be  built  in  any  school  district  of  this 
state  until  the  plan  of  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting  such 
school-house  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  said  school  commis¬ 
sioner.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  invalidate  any  tax 
that  shall  or  may  be  hereafter  levied  for  building  or  repairing 
school-houses  which  in  other  respects  comply  with  existing 
statutes. 

§  18.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school 
district  entitled  to  vote,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  record¬ 
ing  the  ayes  and  noes  of  such  inhabitants  attending  and  voting 
at  any  annual,  special  or  adjourned  school  district  meeting, 
legally  called  or  held,  shall  determine  that  the  sum  proposed 
and  provided  for  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  raised  by 
installments,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  such  district, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  raised, 
levied  and  collected  in  equal  installments  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  like  authority  that  other  school  taxes  are  raised, 
levied  and  collected,  and  to  make  out  their  tax-list  and  warrant 
for  the  collection  of  such  installments,  with  interest  thereon,  as 
they  become  payable,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  said  inhabi¬ 
tants;  but  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  last)  installment  shall 
not  be  extended  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  time  such  vote 
was  taken;  and  no  vote  to  levy  any  such  tax  shall  be  reconsidered 
except  at  an  adjourned  annual  or  special  meeting  to  be  held  within 
thirty  days  thereafter,  and  a  like  majority  shall  be  required  for 
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reconsideration  as  that  by  which  tax  was  originally  imposed. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  these  provisions,  trustees  are 
hereby  authorized,  whenever  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  to  be 
collected  in  installments  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school- 
house  or  an  addition  to  a  school-house,  to  borrow  so  much  of  the 
sum  voted  as  may  be  necessary,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  per  cent,  and  to  issue  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebted¬ 
ness  therefor  which  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  and  be 
paid  at  maturity  and  which  shall  not  be  sold  below  par.  Due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
given  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

§  19.  So  long  as  a  district  shall  remain  unaltered,  the  site  of  a 
school-house  owned  by  it,  upon  which  there  is  a  school-house 
elected  or  in  process  of  erection,  shall  not  be  changed,  nor  such 
school-house  be  removed,  unless  by  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the 
school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction;  nor  with  such  consent, 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  voters  of  said  district  present 
and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and 
lices,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  shall  adopt  a 
written  resolution  designating  such  new  site,  and  describing  such 
new  site  by  metes  and  bounds. 

§  20.  Whenever  the  site  of  a  school-house  shall  have  been 
changed,  as  herein  provided,  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  entitled 
to  vote,  lawfully  assembled  at  any  district  meeting,  shall  have 
powder,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present,  to  direct  the 
sale  of  the  former  site  or  lot,  and  the  buildings  thereon  and  appur¬ 
tenances  or  any  part  thereof,  at  such  price  and  upon  such  terms 
as  they  shall  deem  proper;  and  any  deed  duly  executed  by  the 
trustees  of  such  district,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  pursuance  of 
such  direction,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  all  the  estate 
or  interest  of  such  school  district  in  the  premises,  and  when  a 
credit  shall  be  directed  to  be  given  upon  such  sale  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  trustees  are  hereby 
authorized  to  take  in  their  corporate  name  such  security  by  bond 
and  mortgage,  or  otherwise,  for  the  payment  thereof,  as  they 
shall  deem  best,  and  shall  hold  the  same  as  a  corporation,  and 
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•account  therefor  to  their  successors  in  office  and  to  the  district,  in 
the  manner  they  are  now  required  by  law  to  account  for  moneys 
received  by  them;  and  the  trustees  of  any  such  district  for  the 
time  being  may,  in  their  name  of  office,  sue  for  and  recover  the 
moneys  due  and  unpaid  upon  any  security  so  taken  by  them  or 
their  predecessors. 

§  21.  All  moneys  arising  from  any  sale  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
last  preceding  section,  shall  be  applied  to  the  expenses  incurred 
in  procuring  a  new  site,  and  in  removing  or  erecting  thereon  a 
school-house,  and  improving  and  furnishing  such  site  and  house, 
and  their  appendages,  so  far  as  such  application  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary;  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
school  apparatus  and  the  support  of  the  school,  as  the  inhabitants 
at  any  annual  meeting  shall  direct. 

ARTICLE  3. 

Of  the  qualification ,  election  and  terms  of  office  of  district  officers , 

and  of  vacancies  in  such  offices. 

§  22.  No  school  commissioner  or  supervisor  is  eligible  to  the 
office  of  trustee,  and  no  trustee  can  hold  the  office  of  district  clerk, 
collector,  treasurer  or  librarian. 

§  23.  Every  district  officer  must  be  a  resident  of  liis  district, 
and  qualified  to  vote  at  its  meetings.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  school  district  office  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

§  24.  From  one  annual  meeting  to  the  next  is  a  year  within  the 
meaning  of  the  following  provisions:  The  term  of  office  of  a  sole 
trustee  of  a  district  is  one  year.  The  full  term  of  a  joint  trustee 
is  three  years,  but  a  joint  trustee  may  be  elected  for  one  or  two 
years,  as  herein  provided.  The  term  of  office  of  all  other  district 
officers  is  one  vear.  Everv  district  officer  shall  hold  his  office, 
unless  removed  during  his  term  of  office,  until  his  successor  shall 
be  elected  or  appointed. 

§  25.  The  terms  of  all  officers  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  a 
newly  created  district  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August, 
next  thereafter. 

§  20.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  after  the  erection  of 
a  district,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  the  electors  shall  determine, 
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by  resolution,  whether  the  district  shall  have  one  or  three  trus¬ 
tees;  and  if  they  resolve  to  have  three  trustees,  shall  elect  the 
three  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively,  and  shall  desig¬ 
nate  by  their  votes  for  which  term  each  is  elected;  thereafter  in 
such  district,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
to  fill  the  office  of  the  outgoing  trustee.  The  electors  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  having  three  trustees,  shall  have  power  to  decide  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  at  any  annual  meeting,  whether  the  district  shall  have  a 
sole  trustee  or  three  trustees,  and  if  they  resolve  to  have  a 
fi ole  trustee,  the  trustee  or  trustees  in  office  shall  continue  in 
office  until  their  term  or  terms  of  office  shall  expire,  and  no  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  trustee  shall  be  had  in  the  district  until  the  offices 
of  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  become  vacant  by  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  of  office  or  otherwise,  and  thereafter  but  one 
trustee  shall  be  elected  for  said  district,  until  the  electors  of 
a  district  having  decided  to  have  but  one  trustee  shall  determine 
at  an  annual  meeting,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legal  voters 
present  thereat,  to  have  three  trustees;  in  which  case  they  shall, 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution,  proceed  to  elect  three 
trustees  or  such  number  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  board  of 
three  tm.stees,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  this  section 
for  the  election  of  three  tiustees  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
after  the  erection  of  a  district;  and  thereafter  in  such  district, 
one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  three  veam  at  each  annual  meet- 

K/  / 

ing,  to  fill  the  office  of  the  outgoing  trustee. 

§  27.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk,  or  of  any  person 
who  shall  act  as  clerk  at  any  district  meeting,  when  any  officer 
shall  be  elected,  forthwith  to  give  the  person  elected  notice  thereof 
in  watting;  and  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted 
the  office,  unless,  within  five  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice, 
he  shall  file  his  written  refusal  with  the  clerk.  The  presence 
of  any  such  person  at  the  meeting  which  elects  him  to  office, 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notice  to  him  of  his  election. 

§  28.  The  collector  or  treasurer  vacates  his  office  by  not  exe¬ 
cuting  a  bond  to  the  trustee  or  trustees,  as  hereinafter  required, 
and  the  trustee  or  trustees  may  supply  the  vacancy. 

§  29.  In  case  the  office  of  a  trustee  shall  be  vacated  by  his 
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death,  refusal  to  serve,  incapacity,  removal  from  the  district, 
or  by  his  being  removed  from  the  office,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
and  the  vacancy  be  not  supplied  by  a  district  meeting 
within  one  month  thereafter,  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  commissioner  district,  within  which  the  school-honse 
or  principal  school-house  of  the  district  is  situated, 
may,  by  a  writing,  under  his  hand,  appoint  a  competent  person 
to  fill  it.  If  such  vacancy  is  supplied  by  a  district  meeting,  it 
shall  be  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term;  but  when  such 
vacancy  is  supplied  by  appointment  by  a  school  commissioner  it 
shall  be  only  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  district. 

§  30.  A  trustee  who  publicly  declares  that  he  will  not  accept 
or  serve  in  the  office  of  trustee,  or  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
attend  three  successive  meetings  of  the  board,  of  wfiiich  he  is 
duly  notified,  without  rendering  a  good  and  valid  excuse  therefor 
to  the  other  trustees,  or  trustee,  where  there  are  but  two,  vacates 
his  office  bv  refusal  to  serve. 

t/ 

5  31.  Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk,  collector  or  treasurer, 
may  be  supplied  by  appointment  under  the  hands  of  the  trustee  or 
trustees  of  the  district,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  the  appointees 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  district,  and  until  others  are  elected  and  take  their  places. 

§  32.  Every  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  forthwith 
filed,  by  the  commissioner  or  trustees  making  it,  in  the  office  of 
the  district  clerk,  who  shall  immediately  give  notice  of  the 
appointment  to  the  person  appointed. 

§  33.  Every  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  a  school  district 
office,  who,  being  duly  qualified  to  fill  the  same,  shall  refuse  to 
serve  therein,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars ;  and  every  person  so  chosen 
or  appointed,  who,  not  having  refused  to  accept  the  office,  'shall 
willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  thereof,  shall  by 
such  neglect  or  refusal  vacate  his  office  and  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars.  These  penalties  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or 
schools  of  the  district.  But  the  school  commissioner  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  district  wherein  any  such  person  resides  may  accept  his 
wuatten  resignation  of  the  office,  and  the  filing  of  such  resigna¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk  shall  be  a 
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bar  to  the  recovery  of  either  penalty  in  this  section 
mentioned;  or  such  resignation  may  be  made  to  and  accepted  by 
a  district  meeting. 

AETICLE  4. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  district  cleric  and  treasurer. 

§  34.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  school  district, 

1.  To  record  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  voters  oi 
his  district  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
district,  and  to  enter  therein  true  copies  of  all  reports  made  by 
the  trustee  or  trustees  to  the  school  commissioner. 

2.  To  give  notice,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  sixth  section 
of  this  title,  or  by  the  inhabitants,  pursuant  to  such  section,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  special  district  meetings  called  by 
the  trustee  or  trustees. 

3.  To  affix  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  any 
adjourned  meeting,  when  the  meeting  shall  have  been  adjourned 
for  a  longer  time  than  one  month,  in  at  least  five  of  the  most 
public  places  of  such  district,  at  least  five  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  such  adjourned  meeting. 

4.  To  give  the  like  notice  of  every  annual  district  meeting. 

■ 

5.  To  give  notice  immediately  to  every  person  elected  or 

9 

appointed  to  office  of  his  election  or  appointment;  and  also  to 
report  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  school-house 
of  his  district  is  situated,  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of 
such  officers,  under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  neglect  in  each 
instance. 

6.  To  notify  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  resignation  duly 
accepted  by  the  school  commissioner. 

7.  To  keep  and  preserve  all  records,  books  and  papers  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  office  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  liis  successor.  For  a 
refusal  or  neglect  so  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  or  schools  of  the  district,  to  be  recovered 
by  the  trustees. 

8.  In  case  his  district  shall  be  dissolved,  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  as  to  depositing  the 
books,  papers  and  records  of  his  office  in  the  town  clerk’s  office. 
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9.  To  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  when  notified, 
and  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

10.  To  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  whenever  all 
the  trustees  of  the  district  shall  have  vacated  their  office. 

11.  The  records,  books  and  papers  belonging  or  appertaining 
to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  any  school  district,  as  in  this  section 
mentioned,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  said  school 
district  respectively,  and  shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  any 
qualified  voter  of  the  district  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  any 
such  voter  may  make  copies  thereof. 

$  35.  The  treasurer  of  a  school  distinct  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  from  whatever  source 
derived,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
of  such  district  to  pay  to  such  treasurer  any  and  all  moneys  that 
may  come  into  his  or  their  hands  belonging  to  such  district 
derived  from  sales  of  personal  or  real  property  of  the  district,  from 
insurance  policies,  from  bonds  of  the  district  issued  and  sold  by 
him  or  them,  or  from  any  other  source  whatsoever.  The  col¬ 
lector  of  such  district  shall  pay  over  to  such  treasurer  all  moneys 
collected  by  him  under  and  by  virtue  of  any  tax  list  and  war¬ 
rant  issued  and  delivered  to  him.  Such  treasurer  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  from  the 
supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  school  district  is  situated 
all  public  money  apportioned  to  said  district.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  treasurer  within  ten  days  after  notice  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such 
district,  his  bond  in  such  sum  as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  a  district 
meeting  or  as  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  require,  with  at  least 
two  sureties  to  be  approved  by  such  trustee  or  trustees,  con¬ 
ditioned  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to 
well  and  truly  account  for  all  moneys  received  by  him,  and  to  pay 
over  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  remaining  in  his  hands  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  office.  Such  bond  when  so  executed  and  approved  in 
writing  by  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  filed  with  the  district 
clerk.  No  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  or  disbursed  by  such  treasurer 
except  upon  the  written  orders  of  a  sole  trustee,  or  a  majority  of 
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the  trustees.  Such  treasurer  shall,  whenever  required  by  such 
trustee  or  trustees,  report  to  him  or  them  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  moneys  received  by  him,  and  his  disbursements,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  such  district  he  shall  render  a  full  account  of  all 
moneys  received  by  him  and  from  what  source,  and  when  received, 
and  all  disbursements  made  by  him  and  to  whom  and  the  dates  of 
such  disbursements  respectively,  and  the  balance  of  moneys 
remaining  in  his  hands. 

ARTICLE  5. 

Of  pupils  and  teachers. 

§  36.  Common  schools  in  the  several  school  districts  of  this 
state  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  live  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  residing  in  the  district  as  hereinafter  provided;  but 
non-residents  of  a  district,  if  otherwise  competent,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  school  of  a  district,  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  trustees,  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  shall  prescribe;  provided  that  if  such  non-resident  pupils, 
their  parents  or  guardians,  shall  be  liable  to  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  said  schools  in  the  district,  on  account  of  owning  prop¬ 
erty  therein,  the  amount  of  any  such  tax  paid  by  a  non-resident 
pupil,  his  parent  or  guardian,  during  the  current  school  year,  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 

§  37.  If  a  school  district  include  a  portion  of  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion,  whereon  a  school  for  Indian  children  has  been  established 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  is  taught,  the 
school  of  the  district  is  not  free  to  Indian  children  resident  in  the 
district  or  on  the  reservation,  nor  shall  they  be  admitted  to  such 
school  except  by  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

§  38.  No  teacher  is  qualified,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
who  does  not  possess  an  unannulled  diploma  granted  by  a  state 
normal  school,  or  an  unrevoked  and  unannulled  certificate  of 
qualification  given  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or 
an  unexpired  certificate  of  qualification  given  by  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  within  whose  district  such  teacher  is  employed.  No 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  who  is  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years. 
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§  39.  No  part  of  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  a  district 
can  be  applied  or  permitted  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  an  unqualified  teacher,  nor  can  his  or  her  wages,  or  any 
part  of  them,  be  collected  by  a  district  tax. 

§  40.  Any  trustee  who  applies,  or  directs,  or  consents  to  the 
application  of  any  such  money  to  the  payment  of  an  unqualified 
teacher’s  wages,  thereby  commits  a  misdemeanor;  and  any  fine 
imposed  upon  him  therefor  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  district. 

§41.  Teachers  shall  keejj,  prepare  and  enter  in  the  books  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose,  the  school  lists  and  accounts  of  attendance 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe-keep¬ 
ing  and  delivery  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  their 
engagements  or  terms. 

ARTICLE  6. 

Of  trustees ,  their  powers  and  duties ;  and  of  school  taxes  and 

annual  reports. 

§  42.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  school  district,  whether 
there  is  one,  or  are  three  trustees,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall 
constitute  a  board  for  each  of  said  districts  respectively,  and 
each  of  said  boards  are  hereby  severally  created  bodies  corporate. 

§  43.  All  property  which  is  now  vested  in,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
transferred  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  district,  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  district,  shall  be  held  by  him  or  them  as  a 
corporation. 

§  44.  A  board  consisting  of  a  sole  trustee  of  the  district  shall 
have  all  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities  and 
penalties  conferred  and  imposed  by  law  upon  or  against  a  board 
of  three  trustees  or  any  trustee  or  trustees,  or  the  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  said  board  having  three  trustees  of  a  district. 

§  45.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  district  compose  a  board,  and 
every  power  committed  to  said  trustees  by  this  act  must  be 
exercised  by  the  board.  The  board  must  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  business  in  accordance  with  notice  of  time  and  place.  In  a 
board  composed  of  three  trustees,  when  two  only  meet  to  deliber¬ 
ate  upon  any  matter  or  matters,  and  the  third,  if  notified,  does  not 
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attend,  or  the  three  meet  and  deliberate  thereon,  the  conclusion 
of  two  upon  the  matter,  and  their  order,  act  or  proceeding  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto,  shall  be  as  valid  as  though  it  were  the  conclusion, 
order,  act. or  proceeding  of  the  three;  and  a  recital  of  the  two  in 
their  minute  of  the  conclusion,  act  or  proceeding,  or  in  their 
order,  act  or  proceeding  of  the  fact  of  such  notice,  or  of  such 
meeting  and  deliberation,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  thereof.  A 
meeting  of  the  board  may  be  ordered  by  any  member  thereof,  by 
giving  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours’  notice  of  the  same. 

§  46.  While  there  is  one  vacancv  in  the  office  of  trustee,  the  two 
trustees  have  all  the  powers  and  are  subject  to  all  the  duties  and 
liabilities  of  the  three.  And  while  there  are  two  such  vacancies, 
the  trustee  in  office  shall  have  all  the  power  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  three,  as  though  he  were  a  sole 
trustee.  When  a  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  office 
of  trustee,  the  first,  act  of  the  board  shall  be  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  district  to  supply  such  vacancy  or  vacancies. 

§  47.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every 
school  district,  and  they  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts 
whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  and  proper. 

2.  To  give  notice  of  special,  annual  and  adjourned  meetings 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  title,  if  there 
be  no  clerk  of  the  district,  or  he  be  absent  or  incapable  of  acting, 
or  shall  refuse  to  act. 

3.  To  make  out  a  tax-list  of  every  district  tax  voted  by  any  such 
meeting,  or  authorized  by  law,  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
taxable  inhabitants  residing  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  making 
out  the  list,  and  the  amount  of  tax  payable  by  each  inhabitant, 
set  opposite  to  his  name,  as  directed  in  the  seventh  article  of  this 
title. 

4.  To  annex  to  such  tax-list  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  collector 
of  the  district,  for  the  collection  of  the  sums  in  such  list  men¬ 
tioned. 

5.  To  purchase  or  lease  a  site  or  sites  for  the  district  school- 
house  or  school-houses,  as  designated  by  a  meeting  of  the  dis¬ 
trict;  and  to  build,  or  purchase  such  school-house  or  houses  as 
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may  be  so  designated;  and  to  hire  rooms  or  buildings  for  such 
school  purposes,  and  to  keep  in  repair  and  furnish  such  school- 
house  or  houses,  rooms  or  buildings  with  necessary  fuel,  furniture, 
school  apparatus,  heating  apparatus  and  appendages,  and  to  pay 
the  expense  thereof  by  tax,  but  such  expense  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year,  unless  authorized  by  the  district  or 
by  law. 

6.  To  have  the  custody  and  safe-keeping  of  the  district  school- 
house  or  houses,  their  sites  and  appurtenances. 

7.  When  thereto  authorized  by  a  meeting  of  the  district  to 
insure  the  school-house  or  houses,  and  their  furniture,  and  the 
school  apparatus  in  some  company  created  by  or  under  the  laws 
of  this  state,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  policy, 
and  raise  the  premiums  by  a  district  tax.  If  the  district  meeting 
shall  neglect  to  make  such  authorization,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  insure  such  school-house  or  houses, 
and  their  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  and  the  premiums  paid 
shall  be  raised  by  district  tax. 

8.  To  insure  the  school  library  in  such  a  company  in  a  sum 
fixed  by  a  district  meeting,  and  to  raise  the  premium  by  a  dis¬ 
trict  tax,  and  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

9.  To  contract  with  and  employ  all  teachers  in  the  district  school 
or  schools,  as  are  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to 
designate  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed;  to  determine 
the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher  and  the 
term  of  the  employment  of  each  teacher  respectively,  and  to 
determine  the  terms  of  school  to  be  held  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  during  each  school  year;  but  no  person  who  is  related  tex 
any  trustee  or  trustees  by  blood  or  marriage  shall  be  so  employed, 
except  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  such  dis¬ 
trict  present  and  voting  upon  the  question  at  an  annual  or  special 
meeting  of  the  district.  Nor  shall  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  make  any  contract  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  or 
teachers  for  more  than  one  year  in  advance.  Nor  shall  any  trus¬ 
tee  or  trustees,  employ  any  teacher  for  a  shorter  time  than  ten 

I 

weeks  unless  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  an  unexpired  term  of 
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school;  nor  shall  any  teacher  be  dismissed  in  the  course  of  a  term 
of  employment,  except  for  reasons  which,  if  appealed  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  be  held  to  be  sufficient  cause 
for  such  dismissal.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  com¬ 
plete  an  agreement  to  teach  a  term  of  school  without  good  reason 
therefor,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  revocation  of 
the  teacher's  certificate.  Any  person  employed  in  disregard  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no  claim  for  wages  against 
the  district,  but  may  enforce  the  specific  contract  made  against 
the  trustee  or  trustees  consenting  to  such  employment!  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

10.  All  trustees  of  school  districts  who  shall  employ  any  teacher 
to  teach  in  any  of  said  districts  shall,  at  the  time  of  such 
employment,  make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher,  or  cause  toi  be 
made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing,  signed  by  said 
trustee  or  trustees,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  said 
trustee  or  trustees  to  represent  him  or  them  in  the  premises, 
in  which  the  details  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
particularly  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount 
of  compensation  and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation 
shall  be  due  and  payable  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth. 
The  pay  of  any  teacher  employed  in  any  of  the  school  districts 
of  this  state  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month  of  the  term  of  employment. 

11.  To  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
schools  in  their  respective  districts;  and  to  prescribe  the  course 

I  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  such  schools.  Provision  shall  be  made 
for  instructing  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  public  money, 
or  imder  state  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system. 

12.  To  pay,  towards  the  wages  of  such  teachers  as  are  quali- 

tfied,  the  public  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district  legally  appli¬ 
cable  thereto,  by  giving  them  orders  therefor  on  the  supervisor, 
or  on  the  collector  or  treasurer  of  such  district  when  duly  qualified 
to  receive  and  disburse  the  same,  and  to  collect,  as  herein  pro- 
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Tided,  the  residue  of  such  wages  by  direct  tax.  But  no  trustee 
shall  issue  any  order  or  draw  a  draft  upon  a  supervisor,  collector 
or  treasurer  for  any  money  unless  there  shall  be  at  the  time 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  such  supervisor, 
collector  or  treasurer  belonging  to  the  district,  to  meet  such 
order  or  draft,  and  a  violation  of  this  provision  by  any  trustee 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  such.  If,  at  the 
time  of  the  employment  of  a  qualified  teacher  for  a.  term  of 
school,  there  shall  be  no  public  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  the  supervisor,  collector  or  treasurer  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  teachers  wages-,  or  if  there  shall  not  be 
a  sufficient  amount  in  the  hands  of  either  or  all  such  officers 

j 

to  enable  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  pay  the  teachers’  wages  as 
they  fall  due,  and  the  district  meeting  has  failed  or  neglected  to 
authorize  a  tax  to  pay  the  same,  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such 
school  district  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty,  to  collect  by  district  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  wages  of  such  teacher  for  such  term,  but  not  to  exceed 
four  months  in  advance.  , 

13.  To  divide  such  public  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district, 
whenever  authorized  bv  a  vote  of  their  district  into  two  or  more 
portions  for  each  year;  to  assign  and  apply  one  of  such  portions 
to  each  term  during  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district, 
for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  during  such  term;  and  to 
collect  the  residue  of  such  wages  not  paid  by  the  proportion  of 
public  money  ailoted  for  that  purpose,  by  district  tax  as  herein 
provided. 

14.  To  draw  upon  the  supervisor,  the  collector  or  treasurer, 
when  duly  qualified  to  receive  and  disburse  the  same,  for  the 
school  and  library  moneys,  by  written  orders  signed  by  the  sole 
trustee,  or  where  there  are  three  trustees,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  said  trustees  as  prescribed  by  subdivisions  one  and  two  of 
section  four  of  title  three  of  this  act. 

15.  After  having  paid  toward  the  wages  of  such  teachers  as  are 
qualified,  the  public  moneys  of  the  district  legally  applicable 
thereto,  by  giving  them  orders  on  the  supervisor,  collector  or 
treasurer  therefor,  to  collect  the  residue  of  such  wages  by  a 
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district  tax,  or,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  already  collected,  to 
give  such  teacher  an  order  on  the  collector  or  treasurer  for  the 
balance  of  his  or  her  wages  still  remaining  unpaid.  But  it  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  as  such,  for  a  trustee  or 
trustees  to  give  an  order  upon  the  collector  or  treasurer  unless 
there  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  said  collector  or  treasurer,  at  the 
time,  sufficient  money  belonging  to  the  district  to  meet  the 
same. 

§  48.  The  trustee  or  trustees  in  the  several  school  districts  shall 
provide  suitable  and  convenient  water-closets  or  privies  for  each 
of  the  schools  under  them  charge,  at  least,  two  in  number,  which 
shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other,  and  having 
separate  means  of  access,  and  the  approaches  thereto  shall  be 
separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  height.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  afore¬ 
said  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition,  and  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
on  the  part  of  such  trustee  or  trustees,  shall  be  sufficient  ground 
for  his  or  their  removal  from  office,  and  for  withholding  from  the 
district  any  share  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  state.  Any  expense 
incurred  by  such  trustee  or  trustees  in  carrying  out  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  act  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  when  such 
expense  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  .school  commissioner  of 
the  district  within  which  the  school  district  is  located,  and  a  tax 
mav  be  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

§  49.  All  school  buildings  situated  in  the  school  districts  of  the 
state,  other  than  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which 
are  more  than  two  stories  high,  shall  have  properly  constructed 
stairways  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  suitable  doorways  leading 
thereto,  from  each  story  above  the  first,  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
Such  stairways  shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  free  from  obstruc¬ 
tion.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  having  charge 
of  said  school  buildings  in  school  districts  to  cause  such  stairways 
to  be  constructed  and  maintained,  and  the  reasonable  and  proper 
cost  thereof,  shall,  in  each  case,  be  a  legal  charge  upon  the 
district,  and  shall  be  raised  by  tax,  as  other  moneys  are  raised 
for  school  purposes. 
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§  50.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  each  school  district  shall  keep 
each  of  the  school-houses  under  his  or  their  charge,  and  its  furni¬ 
ture,  school  apparatus  and  appendages,  in  necessary  and  proper 
repair,  and  make  the  same  reasonably  comfortable  for  use,  but  not 
at  an  expense  of  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year,  except  by  a 
Tote  of  the  district.  Said  trustee  or  trustees  shall  also  expend  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  in  the  erection  of  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings,  when  the  district  is  wholly  unprovided  with  such  buildings, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  school  commissioner  in  whose  district  such 
school-house  is  situated,  or  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  Said  trustee  or  trustees  shall  also  make  any  repairs  and 
abate  any  nuisances,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  shall  provide  fuel,  stoves 
or  other  heating  apparatus,  pails,  brooms  and  other  implements 
necessary  to  keep  the  school-house  or  houses  and  the  school-room 
or  rooms  clean,  and  make  them  reasonably  comfortable  for  use, 
when  no  provision  has  been  made  therefor  by  a  vote  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  or  the  sum  voted  by  the  district  for  said  purposes  shall 
have  proved  insufficient.  Said  trustee  or  trustees  shall  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  building  fires  and  cleaning  the  school-room  or  rooms,  and 
for  janitor  work  generally  in  and  about  the  school-house  or 
houses,  and  pay  for  such  service  such  reasonable  sum  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  therefor.  They  shall  provide  the  bound  blank-books 
for  the  entering  of  their  accounts  and  the  keeping  of  the  school- 
lists,  the  records  of  the  district  and  the  proceedings  of  district  and 
trustee  meetings,  and  they  may  expend  in  the  purchase  of  dic¬ 
tionary,  maps,  globes  or  other  school  apparatus,  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty -five  dollars  in  any  one  year.  Whenever  it  shall  be 
necessarv  for  the  due  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  dis- 
trict,  by  reason  of  any  considerable  number  of  said  children 
residing  in  portions  of  said  districts  remote  from  the  school-house 
in  said  district,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  for  them  in  inclement 
weather  and  in  winter  to  attend  school  at  such  school-house,  or 
by  reason  of  the  room  or  rooms  in  said  school-house  being  over¬ 
crowded,  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason  the  due  accommodation 
of  said  children  can  not  be  made  in  said  school-house,  they  shall 
establish  temporary  or  branch  school  or  schools  in  such  place  or 
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places  in  said  district  as  shall  best  accommodate  suck  children 
and  hire  any  room  or  rooms  for  the  keeping  of  said  temporary  or 
branch  school  or  schools,  and  fit  up  and  furnish  said  room  or  rooms 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  conducting  such  school  or  schools  therein. 
Any  expenditure  made  or  liability  incurred  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district. 

§  51.  When  trustees  are  required  or  authorized  by  law,  or  by  a 
vote  of  their  district,  to  incur  any  expense  for  such  district,  and 
when  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  are  made,  by  express  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  a  charge  upon  such  district,  they  may  raise  the 
amount  thereof  by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  definite  sum 
to  be  raised  had  been  voted  by  a  district  meeting. 

§  52.  The  trustees,  or  any  one  of  them,  if  not  forbidden  by 
another,  may  freely  permit  the  school-house,  when  not  in  use  for 
the  district  school,  to  be  used  by  persons  assembling  therein  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
education  or  learning,  or  in  the  science  or  practice  of  music. 

§  53.  They  shall  procure  two  bound  blank  books  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  and,  when  necessary,  others  in  their  places.  In  one  of  them,, 
at  or  before  each  annual  district  meeting,  they  shall  enter  at  large 
and  sign  a  statement  of  all  movable  property  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict,  and  their  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  or  drawn  for  or 
paid  by  them,  and  they  shall  deliver  this  book  to  their  successors, 
In  the  other,  the  teachers  shall  enter  the  names  of  the  pupils 
attending  school,  their  ages,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  send 
them,  and  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  attends;  and,  also,  the 
facts  and  the  dates  of  each  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  school 
commissioner  or  other  official  visitor,  and  any  other  facts,  and  in 
such  form  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  require;, 
and  each  teacher  shall,  by  his  oath  or  affirmation,  verify  his  entries 
in  such  book,  and  the  entries  shall  constitute  the  school  lists  from 
which  the  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  determined;  and 
such  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  taken  by  the  district  clerk,  but 
■without  charge.  Lentil  the  teacher  shall  have  so  made  and  veri¬ 
fied  such  entries,  the  trustees  shall  not  draw  on  the  supervisor,  col¬ 
lector  or  treasurer  for  any  portion  of  his  or  her  wages. 
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§  54.  If  any  portion  of  the  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district 
shall  not  he  paid  by  the  supervisor,  the  collector  or  treasurer, 
upon  the  due  requirement  of  the  trustees,  they  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  of  the  fact. 

§  55.  The  trustees  shall,  once  in  each  year,  render  to  the  dis¬ 
trict,  at  its  annual  district  meeting,  a  just,  full  and  true  account 
in  writing,  under  their  hands,  of  all  moneys  received  by  them 
respectively  for  the  use  of  the  district,  or  raised  or  collected  by 
taxes,  the  preceding  year,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
shall  have  been  expended,  and  showing  to  which  of  them  an 
unexpended  balance,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  chargeable;  and  of 
all  drafts  or  orders  made  by  them  upon  the  supervisor,  collector, 
treasurer  or  other  custodian  of  moneys  of  the  district;  and  a  full 
statement  of  all  appeals,  actions  or  suits  and  proceedings  brought 
by  or  against  them,  and  of  every  special  matter  touching  the 
condition  of  the  district. 

§  56.  An  outgoing  trustee  shall  forthwith  pay,  to  his  successor 
or  any  other  trustees  of  the  district  in  office,  all  unexpended 
monevs  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  district. 

1/  o  o 

§  57.  By  a  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  render  such  account,  a 
trustee  also  forfeits  any  unexpired  term  of  his  office,  and  becomes 
liable  to  the  trustees  for  any  district  moneys  in  his  hands. 

§  58.  The  trustee-s  in  office  shall  sue  for  and  recover  anv 
district  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  former  trustee,  or  of  his 
personal  representatives,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  the  district. 

§  59.  The  trustees  of  each  school  district  shall,  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year,  make  to  the  school  commissioner  a 
report  in  writing  for  the  year  ending  on  July  thirty-first  pre¬ 
ceding.  In  every  case  the  trustee  or  trustees  shall  sign  and 
certify  to  said  report  and  deliver  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  town, 
in  which  the  school -house  of  the  district  is  situated;  and  every 
such  report  shall  certify: 

1.  The  whole  time  any  school  has  been  kept  in  their  district 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  day  previous  to  the  date  of 
such  report,  and  distinguishing  what  portion  of  the  time  such 
^school  has  been  kept  by  qualified  teachers,  and  the  whole  number 
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of  days,  including  holidays,  in  which  the  school  was  taught  by 
qualified  teachers. 

2.  The  amount  of  their  drafts  upon  the  supervisor,  collector 
or  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  during  such  year, 
and  the  amount  of  their  drafts  upon  him  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  school  apparatus  during  such  year,  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  moneys  have  been  expended. 

3.  The  number  of  children  taught  in  the  district  school  or 
schools  during  such  year  by  qualified  teachers,  and  the  sum  of  the 
days’  attendance  of  all  such  children  upon  the  school. 

4.  The  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  previous  to  the  making  of  such  report,  and 
the  names  of  the  parents  or  other  persons  with  whom  such 
children  did  respectively  reside,  and  the  number  of  children  resid¬ 
ing  with  each. 

5.  The  number  of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  children  of 
school  age  in  their  respective  districts. 

6.  The  amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers’  wages,  in  addition 
to  the  public  money  paid  therefor,  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  in 
said  district  for  purchasing  school-house  sites,  for  building,  hiring, 
purchasing,  repairing  and  insuring  school-houses,  for  fuel,  for 
school  libraries,  or  for  any  other  purpose  allowed  by  law,  and  such 
other  information  in  relation  to  the  schools  and  the  district  as  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

§  60.  the  annual  reports  of  trustees  of  school  districts,  of 
children  residing  in  their  district,  shall  include  all  over  five  and 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been,  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  day  of  June  last  preceding  the  date  of  such  report,  actually 
in  the  district,  comprising  a  part  of  the  family  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  or  employers,  if  such  parents,  guardians  or  employers 
resided  at  the  time  in  such  district,  although  such  residence  was 
temporary;  but  such  report  shall  not  include  children  belonging  to 
the  family  of  any  person  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  other 
district  in  this  state,  in  which  such  children  may  by  law  be 
included  in  the  report  of  its  trustees;  nor  any  children  who  are 
supported  at  a  county  poor-house  or  an  orphan  asylum;  nor  any 
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Indian  children  residing  on  reservations  where  schools  provided 
by  law  for  their  education  are  taught. 

§  61.  Where  a  school  district  lies  in  two  or  more  counties,  its 
trustees  shall  make  such  an  annual  report  for  each  part  of  it  lying 
in  a  different  county,  and  file  each  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
town  in  which  the  part  of  the  district  to  which  it  especially 
relates  lies;  and  such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  and  contain  all 
such  special  matters  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Of  the  assessment  of  district  taxes ,  and  the  collection  of  such  taxes / 
and  of  the  collector ,  his  powers ,  duties  and  liabilities. 

§  62.  Within  thirty  days  after  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  by 
a  district  meeting,  the  trustees  shall  assess  if,  and  make  out  the 
fax-list  therefor,  and  annex  thereto  their  warrant  for  its  col¬ 
lection.  But  they  may  at  the  same  time  assess  two  or  more 
taxes  so  voted,  and  any  tax  or  taxes  they  are  authorized  to  raise 
without  such  vote,  and  make  out  one  tax-list  and  one  warrant 
for  the  collection  of  the  whole.  They  shall  also  prefix  to  their 
tax-list  a  heading  showing  for  what  purpose  the  different  items 
Df  the  tax  are  levied. 

§  63.  School  district  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  trustees 

upon  all  real  estate  within  the  boundaries  of  the  district  which 

shall  not  be  by  law  exempt  from  taxation,  except  as  hereinafter 

provided,  and  such  property  shall  be  assessed  to  the  person  or 

% 

persons,  or  corporation  owning  or  possessing  the  same  at  the 
time  such  tax-listi  shall  be  made  out,  but  land  lying  in  one  body 
■and  occupied  by  the  same  person,  either  as  owner  or  agent  for 
the  same  principal,  or  as  tenant  under  the  same  landlord,  if 
assessed  as  one  lot  on  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town  after 
revision  by  the  assessors,  shall,  though  situated  partly  in  two 
or  more  school  districts,  be  taxable  in  that  one  of  them  in 
which  such  occupant  resides.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  land 
owned  by  non-residents  of  the  district,  and  which  shall  not 
be  occupied  by  an  agent,  servant  or  tenant  residing  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Such  unoccupied  real  estate  shall  be  assessed  as  non- 
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resident,  and  a  description  thereof  shall  he  entered  in  the  tax 
list.  The  trustees  shall  also  apportion  the  district  taxes  upon 
all  persons  residing  in  the  district,  and  upon  all  corporations 
liable  to  taxation  therein,  for  the  personal  estate  owned  by 
them  and  liable  to  taxation.  They  shall  also  apportion  the 
same  upon  non-resident  stockholders  in  banks  or  banking  asso¬ 
ciations  situated  in  their  districts  for  the  amount  of  stock 
owned  by  them  therein,  and  upon  individual  bankers  doing 
business  in  their  district  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty- two,  as  amended  by  sections  two,  three 
and  four  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

§  64.  The  valuations  of  taxable  property  shall  be  ascertained, 
so  far  as  possible,  from  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town, 
after  revision  by  the  assessors;  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  such  property,  as  so  ascer¬ 
tained,  unless  he  shall  give  notice  of  his  claim  to  such  reduction 
in  writing  to  the  trustees  of  the  district  before  the  tax  list  shall 
be  made  out. 

§  65.  Where  such  reduction  shall  be  duly  claimed  and  where 
the  valuation  of  taxable  property  can  not  be  ascertained  from 
the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town,  or  where  the  valuation  of 
such  property  shall  have  increased  or  diminished,  since  the  last 
assessment-roll  of  the  town,  or  an  error,  mistake  or '  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  town  assessors  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
description  or  valuation  of  taxable  property,  the  trustees  shall 
ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed  from  the 
best  evidence  in  their  power,  giving  notice  to  the  persons  inter¬ 
ested,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  assessors 
are  required  by  law  to  pro-ceed  in  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property,  the  hearing  of  grievances,  and  the  revision  of  the 
town  assessment-roll. 

§  66.  When  a  district  embraces  parts  of  more  than  one  town, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  such  towns  so  in 
part  embraced  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  upon  receiving 
a  written  notice  from  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  district,  or 
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from  three  or  more  persons  liable  to  pay  taxes  upon  real  estate 
therein,  to  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  in  such 
notice,  which  time  shall  not  be  less  than  five  or  more  than 
ten  days  from  the  service  thereof,  and  a  place  within  the 
bounds  of  the  towns  so  in  part  embraced,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  and  determine  whether  the  valuation  of  real 
property  upon  the  several  assessment-rolls  of  said  towns  are  sub¬ 
stantially  just,  as  compared  with  each  other,  so  far  as  said  dis¬ 
tricts  are  concerned,  and  if  ascertained  not  to  be  so, ‘they  shall 
determine  the  relative  proportion  of  taxes  that  ought  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  real  property  of  the  parts  of  such  district  lying 
in  different  towns,  and  the  trustees  of  such  district  shall  there¬ 
upon  assess  the  proportion  of  any  tax  thereafter  to  be  raised, 
according  to  the  determination  of  such  supervisors,  until  new 
assessment-rolls  of  the  town  shall  be  perfected  and  filed,  using 
the  assessment-rolls  of  the  several  towns  to  distribute  the  said 
proportion  among  the  persons  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  same. 
In  cases  when  such  supervisors  shall  be  unable  to  agree,  they 
shall  summon  a  supervisor  from  some  adjoining  town,  who  shall 
unite  in  such  inquiring,  and  the  finding  of  a  majority  shall  be  the 
determination  of  such  meeting.  Such  supervisors  shall  receive 
for  their  services  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
employed  which  shall  be  a  town  charge  upon  their  respective 
towns.  • 

§  67.  Any  person  working  land  under  a  contract  for  a  share  of 
the  produce  of  such  land,  shall  be  deemed  the  possessor,  so  far  as 
to  render  him  liable  to  taxation  therefor,  in  the  district  where 
such  land  is  situate,  and  any  person  in  possession  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  under  a  contract  for  the  purchase  thereof  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation  therefor  in  the  district  where  such  real  property  is 
situate. 

§  68.  Every  person  owning  or  holding  any  real  property  within 
any  school  district,  who  shall  improve  and  occupy  the  same  by  his 
agent  or  servant,  shall,  in  respect  to  the  liability  of  such  prop¬ 
erty  to  taxation,  be  considered  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  dis¬ 
trict,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  actually  resided  therein. 
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§  69.  Where  any  district  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
site  for  a  school-house,  or  for  purchasing  or  building,  keeping  in 
repair,  or  furnishing  such  school-house  with  necessary  fuel  and 
appendages,  shall  be  lawfully  assessed,  and  paid  by  any  person 
on  account  of  any  real  property  whereof  he  is  only  a  tenant  at  will, 
or  for  three  years,  or  for  a  less  period  of  time,  such  tenant  may 
charge  the  owner  of  such  real  estate  with  the  amount  of  the  tax 
so  paid  by  him,  unless  some  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  have 
been  made  by  such  tenant. 

§  70.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  of  a  district  who  shall  have 
been,  within  four  years,  set  off  from  any  other  district,  without 
his  consent,  and  shall  within  that  period,  have  actually  paid  in 
such  other  district,  under  a  lawful  assessment  therein,  a  district 
tax  for  building  a  school-house,  shall  be  exempted  by  the  trustees 
of  the  district  where  he  shall  reside,  from  the  payment  of  any 
tax  for  building  a  school-house  therein. 

§  71.  When  any  real  estate  within  a  district  so  liable  to 
taxation  shall  not  be  occupied  and  improved  by  the  owner, 
his  servant  or  agent,  and  shall  not  be  possessed  by  any  tenant, 
the  trustees  of  any  district,  at  the  time  of  making  out  any  tax-list 
by  wliick  any  tax  shall  be  imposed  thereon,  shall  make  and 
insert  in  such  tax-list  a  statement  and  description  of  every  such 
lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  so  owmed  by  non-residents  therein,  in 
the  same  manner  as  required  by  law  from  town  assessors  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  assessment-roll  of  their  towns;  and  if  any  such  lot 
is  knowm  to  belong  to  an  incorporated  company  liable  to  taxation 
in  such  district,  the  name  of  such  company  shall  be  specified, 
and  the  value  of  such  lot  or  piece  of  land  shall  be  set  dow  n  oppo¬ 
site  to  such  description,  which  value  shall  be  the  same  that  was 
affixed  to  such  lot  or  piece  of  land  in  the  last  assessment-roll  of: 
the  towm;  and  if  the  same  wTas  not  separately  valued  in  such 
roll,  then  it  shall  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  which 
was  affixed  in  the  said  assessment-roll  to  the  whole  tract  of  which 
such  lot  or  piece  shall  be  part. 

§  72.  If  any  tax  on  real  estate  placed  upon  the  tax-list  and 
duly  delivered  to  the  collector,  or  the  taxes  upon  non-resident 
stockholders  in  banking  associations  organized  under  the  lawrs 
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o i  congress,  shall  be  unpaid  at  the  time  the  collector  is  required 
by  law  to  return  his  warrant,  he  shall  deliver  to  the  trustees  of 
the  district  an  account  of  the  taxes  remaining  due,  containing 
a  description  of  the  lands  upon  which  such  taxes  were  unpaid  as 
the  same  were  placed  upon  the  tax-list,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  tax  so  assessed,  and  upon  making  oath  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  or  judge  of  court  of  record,  notary  public  or  any 
other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  the  taxes  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  such  account  remain  unpaid,  and  that,  after  dili¬ 
gent  efforts,  he  has  been  unable  to  collect  the  same,  he  shall  be 
credited  by  said  trustees  with  the  amount  thereof. 

§  73.  Upon  receiving  any  such  account  from  the  collector,  the 
trustees  shall  compare  it  with  the  original  tax-list,  and,  if  they 
find  it  to  be  a  true  transcript,  they  shall  add  to  such  account  their 
certificate,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  compared  it  with  the 
original  tax-list  and  found  it  to  be  correct,  and  shall  immediately 
transmit  the  account,  affidavit  and  certificate  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county. 

§  74.  Out  of  any  moneys  in  the  county  treasury,  raised  for  con¬ 
tingent  expenses,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  so  returned  unpaid,  the  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  collector 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  so  returned  as  unpaid,  and  if  there  are  no 
moneys  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  such  purpose,  the  board  of 
supervisors,  at  the  time  of  levying  said  unpaid  taxes,  as  provided 
in  the  next  section,  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  the  school  district 
the  amount  thereof  bv  voucher  or  draft  on  the  countv  treasurer, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  charges  are  paid,  and  the  col¬ 
lector  shall  be  again  charged  therewith  by  the  trustees. 

J  75.  Such  account,  affidavit  and  certificate  shall  be  laid  by  the 
county  treasurer  before  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county, 
who  shall  cause  the  amount  of  such  unpaid  taxes,  with  seven  per 
cent  of  the  amount  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  levied  upon  the 
lands  on  which  the  same  were  imposed;  and  if  imposed  upon  the 
lands  of  any  incorporated  company,  then  upon  such  company; 
and  when  collected  the  same  shall  be  returned  to  the  county 
jreasurer  to  reimburse  the  amount  so  advanced,  with  the  expenses 
of  collection;  and  if  imposed  upon  the  stock  of  a  non-resident  stock- 
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holder  in  a  banking  association  organized  under  the  laws  of  con¬ 
gress,  then  the  same,  with  seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  any  dividends  thereafter  declared 
upon  such  stock,  and,  upon  notice  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
the  president  and  directors  of  such  bank  of  such  charge  upon  such 
stock,  the  president  and  directors  shall  thereafter  withhold  the 
amount  so  stated  from  any  future  dividends  upon  such  stock,  and 
shall  pay  the  same  to  the  collector  of  the  town  duly  authorized 
to  receive  the  same. 

§  76.  Any  person  whose  lands  are  included  in  any  such  account 
may  pay  the  tax  assessed  thereon  to  the  county  treasurer,  at  any 
time  before  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  directed  the  same 
to  be  levied. 

§  77.  The  same  proceedings  in  all  respects  shall  be  had  for  the 
collection  of  the  amount  so  directed  to  be  raised  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  as  are  provided  by  law  in  relation  to  the  county 
taxes;  and,  upon  a  similar  account,  as  in  the  case  of  county  taxes 
of  the  arrears  thereof  uncollected,  being  transmitted  by  the 
county  treasurer  to  the  comptroller,  the  same  shall  be  paid  on  his 
warrant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  advancing  the  same;  and 
the  amount  so  assumed  by  the  state  shall  be  collected  for  its 
benefit,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  in  respect  to  the  arrears 
of  county  taxes  upon  land  of  non-residents;  or  if  any  part  of 
the  amount  so  assumed  consisted  of  a  tax  upon  any  incorporated 
company,  the  same  proceedings  may  also  be  had  for  the  collection 
thereof  as  provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  county  taxes  assessed 
upon  such  company. 

§  78.  The  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  district  tax  shall  be 
under  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  with  or 
without  their  seals;  and  it  shall  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as 
a  warrant  issued  by  a  board  of  supervisors  to  a  collector  of  taxes 
in  the  town;  and  the  collector  to  whom  it  may  be  delivered  for 
collection  shall  be  thereby  authorized  and  required  to  collect  from 
every  person  in  such  tax-list  named  the  sum  set  opposite  to  his 
name,  or  the  amount  due  from  any  person  or  persons  specified 
therein,  in  the  same  manner  that  collectors  are  authorized  to 
collect  town  and  county  taxes. 
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§  79.  A  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  voted  by  the  district 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  collector  until  the  thirty-first  day 
after  the  tax  was  voted.  A  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any  tax 
not  so  voted  may  be  delivered  to  the  collector  whenever  the  same 
is  completed. 

§  80.  Within  such  time,  not  less  than  ten  days,  as  the  trustees 
shall  allow  him  for  the  purpose,  the  collector,  before  receiving 
the  first  warrant  for  the  collection  of  money,  shall  execute  a 
bond  to  the  trustees,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  trustees,  in  such  amount  as  the  district  meeting 
shall  have  fixed,  or  if  such  meeting  shall  not  have  fixed  the 
amount,  then  in  such  amount  as  the  trustees  shall  deem  reason¬ 
able,  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  trustees,  upon  receiving  said  bond,  shall,  if  they 
approve  thereof,  indorse  their  approval  thereon,  and  forthwith 
deliver  the  same  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  said 
collector  resides,  and  said  clerk  shall  file  the  same  in  his  office, 
and  enter  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  a  memo¬ 
randum,  shov  ing  the  date  of  said  bond,  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  sureties  thereto,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  thereof,  and 
the  date  and  time  of  filing  the  same,  and  said  town  clerk  is 
authorized  to  receive  as  a  fee  for  such  filing  and  memorandum 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  sum  is  hereby  made  a  charge 
against  the  school  district  interested  in  said  bond;  and  in  case 
the  trustees  of  any  school  district,  other  than  those  within  the 
limits  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  shall  deem  it  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  district  or  the  public  to  have  the  collector 
of  such  district  disburse  to  teachers  the  money  apportioned  by 
the  state  for  teachers’  wages,  they  shall  so  direct,  by  resolution 
to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  said  collector,  before  receiving  any  such  money  for 
such  purpose,  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  trustees,  with  two  or 
more  sureties,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  last  apportionment, 
with  like  condition  of  sureties,  approval  of  trustees,  and  amount 
and  like  directions  as  to  filing  as  are  required  above  for  a  bond 
for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  conditioned  also  for  the  due 
and  faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  such  disbursing 
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agent.  In  districts  in  which  a  treasurer  shall  he  elected  as 
hereinbefore  provided  in  this  title,  the  collector  shall  not  receive 
or  disburse  any  of  the  money  apportioned  by  the  state  for  teach¬ 
ers’  wages,  but  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  supervisor  to  such 
treasurer  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  81.  The  collector,  on  the  receipt  of  a  warrant  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes,  shall  give  notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  district 
by  publicly  posting  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed  notices  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  such 
district,  one  of  which  shall  be  on  the  outside  of  the  front  door 
of  the  school-house,  stating  that  he  has  received  such  warrant 
and  will  receive  all  such  taxes  as  may  be  voluntarily  paid  to 
him  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  posting  said  notice. 
Such  collector  shall  also  give  a  like  notice,  either  personally  or 
by  mail,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  two 
weeks  aforesaid,  to  the  ticket  agent  at  the  nearest  station  of 
any  railroad  corporation  assessed  for  taxes  upon  the  tax  list 
delivered  to  him  with  the  aforesaid  warrant,  and  where  the 
amount  of  the  tax  is  one  dollar  or  more  the  collector  shall  also 
give  a  like  notice  to  all  non-resident  taxpayers  on  said  list  whose 
residence  or  post-office  address  may  be  known  to  such  collector, 
or  which  may  be  ascertained  by  him  upon  inquiry  of  the  trustees 
and  clerk  of  his  district,  and  no  school  collector  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  any  railroad  corporation  or  non-resident  tax¬ 
payer  more  than  one  per  cent  fees  on  the  taxes  assessed  against 
such  corporation  or  non-resident,  unless  such  notice  shall  have 
been  given  as  aforesaid;  and  in  case  the  whole  amount  of 
taxes  shall  not  be  so>  paid  in  the  collector  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  collect  the  same.  He  shall  receive  for  his 
services,  on  all  sums  paid  in  as  aforesaid,  one  per  cent, 
and  upon  all  sums  collected  by  him,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  time  mentioned,  five  per  cent,  except  as  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided;  and  in  case  a  levy  and  sale  shall  be  necessarily  made  by 
such  collector,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  traveling  fees,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  per  mile,  to  be  computed  from  the  school-house  in  such, 
district. 
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§  82.  Any  collector  to  whom  any  tax-list  and  warrant  may  be 
delivered  for  collection  may  execute  the  same  in  any  other  dis¬ 
trict  or  town  in  the  same  county,  or  in  any  other  county  where 
the  district  is  a  joint  district  and  composed  of  territory  from 
adjoining  counties,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  authority 
as  in  the  district  in  which  the  trustees  issuing  the  said  warrant 
may  reside,  and  for  the  benefit  of  which  said  tax  is  intended  to  be 
collected;  and  the  bail  or  sureties  of  any  collector,  given  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties,  are  hereby  declared 
and  made  liable  for  any  moneys  received  or  collected  on  any  such 
tax-list  and  warrant. 

§  83.  If  the  sum  or  sums  of  money,  payable  by  any  person  or 
persons  named  in  such  tax-list,  shall  not  be  paid  by  him  or  them 
or  collected  bv  such  warrant  within  the  time  therein  limited,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  to  renew  such  warrant  in 
respect  to  such  delinquent  person  or  persons;  and  whenever  more 
than  one  renewal  of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any  tax-list 
may  become  necessary  in  any  district,  the  trustees  may  make 
*uch  further  renewal  or  renewals,  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
supervisor  of  any  town  in  which  a  school-house  of  said  district 
shall  be  located,  to  be  indorsed  upon  such  warrant. 

£  84.  Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school  district  shall  dis¬ 
cover  any  error  in  a  tax-list  made  out  by  them,  they  may,  with 
the  approval  and  consent  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  after  refunding  any  amount  that  may  have  been  improperly 
collected  on  such  tax-list,  if  the  same  shall  be  required  by  him, 
amend  and  correct  such  tax-list,  as  directed  by  the  superintendent, 
in  conformity  to  law. 

§  85.  Whenever  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  payable  by  any 
person  or  persons  named  in  such  tax-list,  shall  not  be  paid  by 
such  person  or  persons,  or  collected  by  such  warrant  within  the 
time  therein  limited,  or  the  time  limited  bv  anv  renewal  of  such 
warrant;  or  in  case  the  property  assessed  be  real  estate  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  incorporated  company,  and  no  goods  or  chattels  can 
be  found  whereon  to  levy  the  tax,  the  trustee  or  trustees  may 
sue  for  and  recover  the  same  in  their  name  of  office. 
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§  8G.  The  collector  shall  keep  in  his  possession  all  moneys 
received  or  collected  by  him  by  virtue  of  any  warrant,  or  received 
by  him  from  the  county  treasurer  or  board  of  supervisors  for 
taxes  returned  as  unpaid,  or  moneys  apportioned  by  the  state  or 
raised  by  direct  taxation  for  teachers’  wages  or  library,  to 
be  by  him  paid  out  upon  the  written  order  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees;  said  collector,  when  a  treasurer  shall  have  been  elected 
in  his  district,  shall  pay  over  the  moneys  collected  by  him  by 
virtue  of  his  warrant,  to  said  treasurer  as  hereinbefore  provided 
in  this  title;  and  he  shall  report  in  writing,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
all  his  collections,  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  shall  report 
to  the  supervisor  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  in  each 
year  the  amounts  of  school  moneys  in  his  hands  not  paid  out  on 
trustees’  orders,  and  shall  pay  over  to  his  successor  in  office, 
when  he  has  duly  qualified  and  given  bail,  all  moneys  in  Ilia 
hands  belonging  to  the  district. 

§  87.  If  by  the  neglect  of  any  collector  any  moneys  shall  be  loss 
to  any  school  district,  which  might  have  been  collected  within 
the  time  limited  in  the  warrant  delivered  to  him  for  their  col¬ 
lection,  he  shall  forfeit  to  such  district  the  amount  of  the  moneys 
thus  lost,  and  shall  account  for  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the 
trustees  of  such  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
collected. 

§  88.  For  the  recovery  of  all  such  forfeitures,  and  of  all  balances, 
in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  which  he  shall  have  neglected  op 
refused  to  pay  to  his  successor,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  such  dis¬ 
trict,  the  trustees,  in  their  name  of  office,  shall  have  their  remedy 
upon  the  official  bond  of  the  collector,  or  any  action  and  any 
remedy  given  by  law;  and  they  shall  apply  all  such  moneys,  when 
recovered,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  paid  without  suit. 

§  80.  Within  fifteen  dajTs  after  any  tax-list  and  warrant  shall 
have  been  returned  by  a  collector  to  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district,  the  trustees  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  town  clerk  . of 
the  town  in  which  the  collector  resides,  and  said  town  clerk  shall 
file  the  same  in  his  office. 
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TITLE  VIII. 

• 

Union  Free  Schools,  how  Established,  who  are  Voters  at  Meet¬ 
ings  and  their  Powers  ;  Election  and  Terms  of  Office  of 
Members  of  Board  of  Education,  and  Powers  of  such  Board. 

AETICLE  1. 

Of  the  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  union  free  schools , 
-powers  of  voters  at  meetings /  classification  of  terms  of  office  and 
election  of  members  of  boards  of education y  certified  copies  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  meetinqs  to  be  filed /  board  of  education  to  elect  a 
president  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  collector. 

Section  1.  Whenever  fifteen  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  in  the  state,  shall 
sign  a  call  for  a  meeting,  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  therein  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  of  such  district,  within  ten  days  after  such 
call  shall  have  been  presented  to  them,  to  give  public  notice  that 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  entitled  to  vote 
thereat,  will  be  held  for  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  at  the  school- 
house,  or  other  more  suitable  place,  in  such  district,  on  a  day 
and  at  an  hour  in  such  notice  to  be  specified,  not  less  than  twenty 
hot  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  such  notice, 
if  'the  trustees  shall  refuse  to  give  such  notice,  or  shall  neglect 
to  give  the  same  for  twenty  days,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  may  authorize  and  direct  any  inhabitant  of  said 
district  to  give  the  same.  The  qualifications  of  the  inhabitants, 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  shall  be  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
the  notice  aforesaid. 

§  2.  Whenever  such  district  shall  correspond  wffiolly  or  in  part 
with  an  incorporated  village,  in  wThicli  there  shall  be  published  a 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  the  notice  aforesaid  shall  be  given 
by  posting  at  least  five  copies  thereof,  severally,  in  various  con¬ 
spicuous  places  in  said  district,  at  least  tw’enty  days  prior  to  such 
meeting,  and  by  causing  the  same  to  be  published  once  a  week  for 
three  consecutive  wTeeks  before  such  meeting,  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  published  in  said  district.  In  other  districts  the  said 
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notice  shall  be  given  by  posting  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  the  trustees  of  such  district  shall  authorize  and 
require  any  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  same,  to  notify  every  other 
inhabitant  (qualified  to  vote  as  aforesaid),  of  such  meeting,  to  be 
called  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  give  such  notification  by  reading 
said  notice  in  his  or  her  hearing,  or  in  case  of  his  or  her  absence 
from  home,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
relates  to  the  time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting,  at  the  place 
of  his  or  her  abode  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
meeting;  but  the  proceedings  of  any  meeting  held  pursuant  to 
sections  one  and  two  of  this  title,  shall  not  be  held  illegal  for 
want  of  a  due  notice  to  all  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat; 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was 
willful  and  fraudulent. 

3.  The  reasonable  expense  of  such  notices,  and  of  their  publi¬ 
cation  and  service,  shall  be  chargeable  upon  the  district,  in  case 
a  union  free  school  is  established  by  the  meeting  so  convened,  to 
be  levied  and  collected  by  the  trustees,  as  in  case  of  taxes  now 
levied  for  school  purposes;  but  in  the  event  that  such  union  free 
school  shall  not  be  established,  then  the  said  expense  shall  be 
chargeable  upon  the  inhabitants  signing  the  call,  jointly  and  sever¬ 
ally,  to  be  sued  for,  if  necessary,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  same. 

§  4.  Whenever  fifteen  persons,  entitled  as  aforesaid,  from  each 
of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  shall  unite  in  a  call  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  to  determine  whether  such 
districts  shall  be  consolidated  by  the  establishment  of  a  union 

free  school  therefor  and  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trus- 

/ 

tees  of  such  districts,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  give  like  public 
notice  of  such  meeting,  at  some  convenient  place  wuthin  such  dis¬ 
tricts  and  as  central  as  may  be,  within  the  time,  and  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  served  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  this  title,  in  each  of  such  districts.  The  reasonable 
expenses  of  preparing,  publishing  and  serving  such  notices  shall 
be  chargeable  upon  the  union  free  school  district,  and  be  collected 
by  tax,  if  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  pursuant  to 
such  call,  but  otherwise  the  signers  of  the  call  shall  be  jointly  and 
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severally  liable  for  such  expenses.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  may  order  such  meeting  under  the  conditions  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this  title. 

§  5.  Any  such  meeting  held  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  organized  by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  by  a  majority 
vote,  provided  that  such  adjournment  shall  not  be  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  days;  and  whenever  at  any  such  meeting  duly 
called  and  held  under  the  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of 
this  title  at  least  fifteen  qualified  voters  of  the  district  shall 
be  present,  or  at  such  meeting  duly  called  and  held  under  the 
provisions  of  section  four  of  this  title,  at  least  fifteen  qualified 
voters  of  each  of  the  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  joining 
in  the  call,  shall  be  present,  such  meeting  may,  by  the  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  a  majority  present  and  voting,  adopt  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  union  free  school  in  said  district,  or  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  by  establishing  a  union 
free  school  in  said  districts  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  said  meeting. 
If  said  meeting  shall  determine  to  establish  a  union  free  school 
in  said  district  or  districts  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  meeting  thereafter  to  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  trustees,  who  shall,  by 
the  order  of  such  meeting,  be  divided  into  three  several  classes, 
the  first  to  hold  until  one,  the  second  until  two,  and  the  third 
until  three  years  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  following, 
except  as  in  the  next  section  provided.  Thereafter  there  shall 
be  elected  in  all  union  free  school  districts  whose  limits  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  said  districts,  trustees  of  said  districts, 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  whose  terms  of  office,  by  the  classi¬ 
fication  aforesaid,  are  about  to  expire.  The  trustees,  so  as 
aforesaid  elected,  shall  enter  at  once  upon  their  offices,  and  the 
office  of  any  existing  trustee  or  trustees  in  such  district  or 
districts,  before  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therein, 
shall  cease,  except  for  the  purposes  stated  in  section  twelve  of 
title  six  of  this  act.  Neither  a  school  commissioner  nor  a  super¬ 
visor  is  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  any  board  of 
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education,  and  the  acceptance  of  either  of  said  offices 

* 

by  a  member  of  said  board  vacates  his  office  as  such  member. 
The  said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  education  of  and  for  the  union  free  school  district 
for  which  they  are  elected,  and  the  designation  of  such  district 
as  union  free  school  district  number  of  the  town  of 

shall  be  made  by  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  district;  and  the  said  board  shall  have  the  name  and  style  of 
the  board  of  education  of  (adding  the  designation  aforesaid); 
copies  of  said  call,  minutes  of  said  meeting  or  meetings,  duly  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  shall  be  by  them,  or 
either  of  them,  transmitted  and  deposited,  one  to  and  with  the 
town  clerk,  one  to  and  with  the  school  commissioner  in  whose 
jurisdiction  said  districts  are  located,  and  one  to  and  with  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  but  when  at  any  such  meet¬ 
ing,  the  question  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school 
shall  not  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  aforesaid,  then  all 
further  proceedings  at  such  meeting,  except  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  or  adjourn,  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  no  such  meeting 
shall  be  again  called  within  one  year  thereafter.  And  when  any 
such  meeting  shall  have  established  a  union  free  school  in  said 
district  or  districts,  such  union  free  school  district  shall  not  be 
dissolved  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  first  Tuesday  of 
August  next  after  such  meeting. 

§  6.  WheneA^er  said  board  of  education  shall  be  constituted  for 
any  district  or  districts  whose  limits  correspond  with  those  of  any 
incorporated  village  or  city,  the  trustees  so  elected  shall,  by  the 
order  of  such  meeting,  be  divided  into  three  several  classes:  The 
first  class  to  serve  until  one;  the  second,  until  two;  and  the 
third,  until  three  years  after  the  day  of  the  next  charter  election 
in  such  village  or  city,  and  their  regular  term  of  service  shall  be 
computed  from  the  several  days  of  such  charter  elections.  xLnd 
thereafter,  there  shall  be  annually  elected  in  such  villages  ant 
cities,  at  the  charter  elections,  by  separate  ballot,  to  be  indorsed 
“  school  trustee,”  in  the  same  manner  as  the  charter  officers 
thereof,  trustees  of  the  said  union  free  schools,  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  whose  terms  by  the  classification  aforesaid  are 
about  to  expire. 
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§  7.  The  said  boards  of  education  are  hereby  severally  created 
bodies  corporate,  and  each  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  and  at  each 
annual  meeting  thereafter,  elect  one  of  their  number  president. 
In  every  union  free  school  district  other  than  such  whose  limits 
correspond  with  those  of  an  incorporated  city  or  village,  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  of  such  district,  at  each  annual  meeting  shall  elect  a 
clerk  of  said  district,  who  shall  also  act » as  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  of  such  district.  Such  clerk  shall  be  elected  by  ballot, 
and  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  district  present  and  voting.  Such  clerk  must  be  a  qualified 
voter  in  said  district,  and  a  person  other  than  a  trustee,  or  a 
teacher  employed  in  said  district.  He  shall  perform  all  the 
clerical  and  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  as  shall 
be  fixed  at  such  meeting.  In  case  no  provision  is  made  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  election  of  a  clerk,  then 
and  in  that  case  the  board  of  education  shall  appoint  one  of 
their  own  number  to  act  as  clerk.  Said  board  of  education 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  their  district  treasurer,  and  another  collector  of  the  moneys  to 
be  raised  within  the  same  for  school  purposes,  who  shall  severally 
hold  such  appointments  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  Such 
treasurer  and  collector  shall  each,  and  within  ten  days  after  notice 
in  writing  of  his  appointment,  duly  served  upon  him,  and  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  execute  and  deliver  to  the 
said  board  of  education  a  bond,  with  such  sufficient  penalty  and 
sureties  as  the  board  may  require,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  And  in  case  such  bond  shall 
not  be  given  within  the  time  specified,  such  office  shall  thereby 
become  vacant,  and  said  board  shall  thereupon,  by  appointment, 
supply  such  vacancy. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  union  free  school  districts ,  and 
of  meetings  of  such  voters  and  their  powers. 

§  8.  Every  person  of  full  age,  residing  in  any  union  free 
school  district,  and  who  has  resided  therein  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  next  preceding  any  annual  or  special  meeting  held  therein, 
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and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  owns,  or  hires,  or  is  in  the 
possession  under  a  contract  of  purchase,  of  real  property  in  such 
school  district  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes;  and  every 
such  resident  of  such  district  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  in  said  district  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  one  year  preceding  such  school  meeting;  and  every  such 
person  not  being  the  parent,  who  shall  have  permanently  residing 
with  him  or  her  a  child  or  children  of  school  age,  some  one  or 
more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the  district  school  in  said  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  one  year  preced¬ 
ing  such  school  meeting;  and  every  such  resident  and  citizen  as 
aforesaid,  who  owns  any  personal  property  assessed  on  the  last 
preceding  assessment-roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in 
value  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  no 
other,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  held  in  said 
district,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  No 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  to  vote  at  any  such  school 
district  meeting  by  reason  of  sex,  who  has  one  or  more  of  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  section.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  school  district  office  in  any  union  free  school  district 
unless  he  or  she  is  a  qualified  voter  in  such  district,  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write. 

§  9.  The  corporate  authorities  of  any  incorporated  village  or 
city,  in  which  any  such  union  free  school  shall  be  established, 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  raise,  from  time  to 
time,  by  tax,  to  be  levied  upon  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
in  said  city  or  village,  as  by  law  provided  for  the  defraying  of  the 
expenses  of  its  municipal  government,  such  sum  or  sums  as  the 
board  of  education  established  therein  shall  declare  necessary 
for  teachers’  wages  and  the  ordinary  contingent  expenses  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  schools  of  said  district.  The  sums  so  declared  neces¬ 
sary  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  detailed  statement  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  corporate  authorities  by  the  board  of  education, 
giving  the  various  purposes  of  anticipated  expenditure,  and  the 
amount  necessary  for  each;  and  the  said  corporate  authorities 
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shall  have  no  power  to  withhold  the  sums  so  declared  to  be  neces¬ 
sary;  and  such  corporate  authorities  as  aforesaid  shall  have  power, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  raise,  from  time  to  time,  by  tax  as 
aforesaid,  any  such  further  sum  or  sums  to  be  set  forth  in  a 
detailed  statement  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  corporate  authori¬ 
ties  by  the  board  of  education,  giving  the  various  purposes  of  the 
proposed  expenditure,  and  the  amount  necessary  for  each  which 
mar  have  been  or  which  may  hereafter  be  authorized  bv  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  such  union  free  school  district  present 
and  voting  at  any  special  district  meeting  duly  convened,  for 
making  additions,  alterations,  or  improvements  to  or  on  the  sites 
or  structures  belonging  to  the  district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  other 
sites  or  structures,  or  for  a  change  of  sites,  or  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  or  for  buying  apparatus  or  fixtures,  or  for  such, 
other  purpose  relating  to  the  support  and  welfare  of  the  school 
as  they  may,  by  resolution,  approve;  and  they  may  direct 
the  moneys  so  voted  to  be  levied  in  one  sum,  or  by  install¬ 
ments,  but  no  addition  to  or  change  of  site  or  purchase  of 
a  new  site  or  tax  tor  the  purchase  of  any  new  site  or  structure, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  an  addition  to  the  site  of  any  school-house, 
or  for  building  any  new  school-house,  or  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  any  school-house  already  built,  shall  be  voted  at  any 
such  meeting  unless  a  notice  by  the  board  of  education  stating 
that  such  tax  will  be  proposed,  and  specifying  the  amount  and 
object  thereof  shall  have  been  published  once  in  each  week  for  the 
four  weeks  next  preceding  such  district  meeting,  in  two  news¬ 
papers,  if  there  shall  be  two,  or  in  one  newspaper  if  there  shall  be 
but  one,  published  in  such  district.  But  if  no  newspaper  shall 
then  be  published  therein,  the  said  notice  shall  be  posted  up  in 
at  least  twenty  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  district  twenty 
days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting.  No  vote  to  raise  money 
shall  be  rescinded,  nor  the  amount  thereof  be  reduced  at  any 
subsequent  meeting,  unless  the  same  be  done  within  ten  days 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  first  voted.  For  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  these  provisions,  the  corporate  authorities  are 
herebv  authorized,  whenever  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  to  be 
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collected  in  installments  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school- 
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house,  or  building  an  addition  to  a  school-house,  or  making  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  or  improvements  to  buildings  or  structures 
belonging  to  the  district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site,  or  for 
an  addition  to  a  site,  to  borrow  so  much  of  the  sum  voted  as  may 
be  necessary,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  and 
to  issue  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  therefor,  which 
shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  and  be  paid  at  maturity,  and 
which  shall  not  be  sold  below  par.  Said  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  shall  be  prepared  by  the  board  of  education, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  and  delivered  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  incorporated  village  or  city,  who  shall  counter¬ 
sign  the  same,  and  give  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
sale  of  such  bonds,  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto,  by  publication 
twice  in  two  newspapers,  if  there  shall  be  two,  or  in  one  news¬ 
paper,  if  there  shall  be  but  one,  published  in  such  district.  But 
if  no  newspaper  shall  then  be  published  therein,  the  said  notice 
shall  be  posted  up  in  at  least  ten  of  the  most  public  places'  in 
said  district  ten  days  before  the  day  of  sale.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  incor¬ 
porated  village  or  city,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education  of 
such  district. 

§  10.  A  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  union  free  school  district, 
other  than  those  whose  limits  correspond  with  an  incorporated 
city  or  village,  present  at  any  annual  or  special  district:  meeting, 
duly  convened,  may  authorize  such  acts  and  vote  such  taxes  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient  for  making  additions,  alterations  or 
improvements  to  or  in  the  sites  or  structures  belonging  to  the 
district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  other  sites  or  structures,  or  for  a 
change  of  sites,  or  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
or  for  buying  apparatus,  or  fixtures,  or  for  paying 
the  wages  of  teachers  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  school, 
or  for  such  other  purpose  relating  to  the  support  and  welfare  of 
the  school  as  they  may,  by  resolution,  approve;  the  designation 
of  a  site  or  sites  by  the  district  meeting  shall  be  by  written  reso¬ 
lution  containing  a  description  thereof  by  metes  and  bounds, 
and  such  resolution  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting  at  said  meeting,  to  be  ascertained  by 
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taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes.  On  all  propositions  aris¬ 
ing  at  said  meetings  involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  or 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  or  taxes  in  one  sum  or  by  install¬ 
ments,  the  vote  thereon  shall  be  by  ballot,  or  ascertained  by  tak¬ 
ing  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes  of  such  qualified  voters 
attending  and  voting  at  such  meetings;;  and  they  may  direct  the 
moneys  so  voted  to  be  levied  in  one  sum,  or  by  installments,  but 

no  addition  to  or  change  of  site  or  purchase  of  a  new  site  or  tax 
• 

for  the  purchase  of  any  new  site  or  structure,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  an  addition  to  the  site  of  any  school-house,  or  for  building  any 
new  school-house  or  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  any  school- 
house  already  built,  shall  be  voted  at  any  such  meeting  unless  a 
notice  by  the  board  of  education  stating  that  such  tax  will  be 
proposed,  and  specifying  the  amount  and  object  thereof,  shall 
have  been  published  once  in  each  week  for  the  four  weeks  next 
preceding  such  district  meeting,  in  two  newspapers  if  there  shall 
be  two,  or  in  one  newspaper  if  there  shall  be  but  one,  published 
in  such  district.  But  if  no  newspaper  shall  then  be  published 
therein,  the  said  notice  shall  be  posted  up  in  at  least  twenty  of 
the  most  public  places  in  said  district  twenty  days  before  the 
time  of  such  meeting.  And  whenever  a  tax  for  any  of  the 
objects  hereinbefore  specified  shall  be  legally  voted  the 
boards  of  education  shall  make  out  their  tax-list,  and 
attach  their  warrant  thereto,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
article  seven  of  title  seven  of  this  act,  for  the  collection 
of  school  district  taxes,  and  shall  cause  such  taxes  or 
such  installments  to  be  collected  at  such  times  as  they  shall 
become  due.  No  vote  to  raise  money  shall  be  rescinded,  nor 
the  amount  thereof  be  reduced  at  any  subsequent  meeting,  unless 
the  same  be  done  within  ten  days  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  first  voted.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  these  pro¬ 
visions,  trustees  or  boards  of  education  are  hereby  authorized, 
whenever  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  to  be  collected  in  install¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school-house  or  building 
an  addition  to  a  school-house,  or  making  additions,  alterations 
or  improvements  to  buildings  or  structures  belonging  to  the 
district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  or  for  an  addition  to 
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a  site,  to  borrow  so  much  of  the  sum  voted  as  may  be  necessary 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  and  to  issue 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  therefor,  which  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  and  be  paid  at  maturity,  and 
which  shall  not  be  sold  below  par;  due  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  given  by  the  board  of 
education  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto  by  publication  twice 
in  two  newspapers,  if  there  shall  be  two,  or  in  one  newspaper  if 
there  shall  be  but  one  published  in  such  district.  But  if  no 
newspaper  shall  then  be  published  therein,  the  said  notice  shall 
be  posted  up  in  at  least  ten  of  the  most  public  places  in  said 
district  ten  days  before  the  day  of  sale. 

§  11.  Any  moneys  required  to  pay  teachers’  wages  in  a  union 
free  school  or  in  the  academical  department  thereof,  after  the 
due  application  of  the  school  moneys  thereto,  shall  be  raised  by 
tax. 

§  12.  Every  union  free  school  district  shall,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  apportionment  and  distribution  of  school  moneys^  be 
regarded  and  recognized  as  a  school  district. 

AETICLE  3. 

Of  annual  and  special  meetings ,  and  of  election  of  members  of 
boards  of  education  and  clerks  in  districts  where  the  number  of 
children  exceeds  three  hundred . 

§  13.  1.  In  union  free  school  districts  other  than  those 
whose  limits  correspond  with  those  of  any  incorporated  village 
or  city,  the  annual  school  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August.  The  boards  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  and  proper,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  section  ten  of  this  title,  and  shall  in  like 
manner  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  annual 
school  district  meeting.  The  proceedings  of  any  special  meeting 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  illegal  for  want  of  a  due  notice  to  all 
persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
omission  to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of  every  such  union  free 
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school  district  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  annual 
school  district  meeting  therein. 

2.  In  union  free  school  districts  whose  limits  correspond  with 
those  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  the  boards  of  education 
shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  districts  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  section 
nine  of  this  title,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  said  section  nine. 
The  proceedings  of  any  special  meeting  shall  not  be  held  to  be 
illegal  for  want  of  due  notice  to  all  persons  qualified  to  vote 
thereat  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such 
notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  of  every  such  union  free  school  district  shall 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  canvass  and  declaration 
of  the  election  of  the  members  of  said  board  at  the  annual 
charter  election  of  the  village  or  city. 

§  14.  In  union  free  school  districts  other  than  those  whose 
limits  correspond  with  those  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city, 
in  which  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  exceeds  three 
hundred,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
education  to  the  school  commissioner,  the  qualified  voters  of 
any  such  district  may  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting,  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  duly  called  special 
meeting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  determine  that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  and  clerk  of  said  district,  shall  be  held  on 
the  Wednesday  next  following  the  day  designated  by  law  for 
holding  the  annual  meeting  of  said  district.  Until  such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  changed,  such  election  shall  be  held  on  the 
Wednesday  next  following  the  day  on  which  such  annual  meeting 
of  such  district  shall  be  held,  in  each  year,  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  o’clock  noon,  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
principal  school-house  in  the  district,  or  at  such  other  suitable 
place  as  the  trustees  may  designate.  When  the  place  of  holding 
such  election  is  other  than  at  the  principal  school-house,  the 
trustees  shall  give  notice  thereof  by  the  publication  of  such 
notice,  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  of  holding  such  elec¬ 
tion,  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  district,  or  by  posting 
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the  same  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  district  The  trustees 
may,  by  resolution,  extend  the  time  of  holding  the  election  from 
four  o’clock  until  sunset.  The  board  of  education,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  present,  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  election. 
If  a  majority  of  such  board  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time 
of  opening  the  polls,  those  members  of  the  board  in  attendance 
may  appoint  any  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  present,  to 
act  as  inspectors  in  place  of  the  absent  trustees;  and  if  none 
of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  opening 
the  polls,  the  legal  voters  present  may  choose  three  of  their 
number  to  act  as  inspectors.  The  district  clerk,  or  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  education,  as  the!  case  may  be,  shall  attend  at 
the  election  and  record  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  the  name  of  each  elector  as  he  or  she  deposits  his  or 
her  ballot.  If  such  district  clerk,  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  absent,  or  shall  be  unable  or  refuse  to  act,  the  board  of 
education  or  inspectors  of  election  shall  appoint  some  person  who 
is  a  legal  voter  in  the  district  i'o  act  in  his  place.  Any  clerk  or 
acting  clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  record  the  name  of 
a  person  whose  ballot  is  received  by  the  inspectors,  shall  be 
liabje  to  a  fine  of  twenty -five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town.  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  any  such 
election  shall  be  challenged  as  unqualified  by  any  legal  voter,  the 
chairman  of  the  inspectors  shall  require  the  person  so  offering 
to  vote  to  make  the  following  declaration:  “I  do  declare  and 
affirm  that  I  am  and  have  been  for  the  thirty  days  last  past  an 
actual  resident  of  this  school  district,  and  that  I  am  legally  quali¬ 
fied  to  votle  at  this  election.”  And  every  person  making  such 
declaration  shall  be  permitted  to  vote;  but  if  any  person  shall 
refuse  to  make  such  declaration  his  or  her  ballot  shall  not  be 
received  by  the  inspectors.  Any  person  who  upon  being  so 
challenged  shall  willfully  make  a  false  declaration  of  his  or  her 
right  tlo  vote  at  such  election,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any 
person  who  shall  vote  at  such  election,  not  being  duly  qualified, 
shall,  though  not  challenged,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  or  schools  of  the  district.  The  board  of  education  shall,  at 
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the  expense  of  the  district,  provide  a  suitable  box  in  which  the 
ballots  shall  be  deposited  as  they  are  received.  Such  ballots 
shall  contain  the  names  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  shall  desig¬ 
nate  the  office  for  which  each  one  is  voted.  The  ballots  may  be 
either  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed. 
The  inspectors  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  polls  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  canvass  the  votes.  Thev  shall  first  count  the  ballots  to 
determine  if  they  tally  with  the  number  of  names  recorded  by 
the  clerk,  and  if  they  exceed  that  number,  enough  ballots  shall 
be  withdrawn  to  make  them  correspond.  Such  inspectors  shall 
count  the  votes  and  announce  the  result.  The  person  or  persons 
having  a  majority  of  the  votes  respectively  for  the  several  offices 
shall  be  elected,  and  the  clerk  shall  record  the  result  of  such 
ballot  and  election  as  announced  by  the  inspectors.  Whenever 
the  time  for  holding  such  election  as  aforesaid  shall  pass  without 
such  election  being  held  in  any  such  district,  a  special  election 
shall  be  called  by  the  board  of  education,  but  if  no  such  election 
be  called  by  said  board  within  twenty  days  after  such  time  shall 
have  passed,  the  school  commissioner  or  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  may  order  any  inhabitant!  of  said  district 
to  give  notice  of  such  election  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  ten  of  this  title;  and  the  officers  elected  at  such  special 
election  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  only  until  the  next 
annual  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  shall 
have  qualified  as  in  this  act  provided.  All  disputes  concerning 
the  validity  of  any  such  election,  or  of  any  votes  cast  thereat, 
or  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the  inspectors  or  clerks,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  decision  in 
the  matter  shall  be  final.  Such  superintendent  may,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  order  a  new  election  in  any  district.  The  foregoing 
provisions  shall  not  apply  to  union  free  school  districts  in  cities 
nor  to  union  free  school  districts  whose  boundaries  correspond 
with  those  of  an  incorporated  village,  nor  to  any  school  district 
organized  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the 
time,  manner  and  form  of  the  election  of  district  officers  shall 
be  different  from  that  prescribed  for  the  election  of  officers  in 
union  free  school  districts,  organized  under  the  general  law,  nor 
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to  any  of  the  union  free  school  districts  in  the  counties  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Suffolk,  Chenango,  Westchester,  Warren,  Erie  and  St. 
Lawrence. 

ARTICLE  4. 

Of  the  powers  and  duties  of  "boards  of  education. 

§  15.  The  said  board  of  education  of  every  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  shall  severally  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty: 

1.  To  adopt  such  by-laws  and  rules  for  its  government  as  shall 
seem  proper  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

2.  To  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  school  or  schools,  in  the  several  departments 
thereof,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  best  educational 
results. 

3.  To  prescribe  the  course  of  study  by  which  the  pupils  of  the 
school  or  schools  shall  be  graded  and  classified,  and  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  pupils  and  their  transfer  from  one  class  or 
department  to  another,  as  their  scholarship  shall  warrant. 

4.  To  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  to 
compel  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same,  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  and  to  furnish  the  same  to  pupils  out  of  any 
moneys  provided  for  that  purpose. 

5.  To  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

6.  To  purchase  a  site  or  sites,  or  an  addition  to  a  site  or  sites, 
for  a  school-house  or  school-houses  for  the  district,  as  designated 
by  a  meeting  of  the  district;  and  to  construct  such  school-house  or 
houses,  and  additions  thereto  as  may  be  so  designated ;  to  purchase 
furniture  and  apparatus  for  such  school-house  or  houses;  to  keep 
such  school-house  or  houses  and  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
therein  in  repair;  to  hire  any  room  or  rooms  in  which  to  maintain 
and  conduct  schools  when  the  rooms  in  the  school-house  or  houses 
are  overcrowded,  or  when  such  school-house  or  houses  are 
destroyed,  injured  or  damaged  by  the  elements,  and  to  fit  up  and 
furnish  such  room  or  rooms  in  a  suitable  manner  for  conducting 
a  school  or  schools  therein;  to  insure  the  school-house  or  houses 
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and  their  furniture,  apparatus  and  appendages,  and  the  school 
library,  in  some  company  or  companies  created  by  or  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
policy,  and  raise  the  sums  paid  for  premiums  by  district  tax.  No 
school-house  shall  be  built  in  any  union  free  school  district  until 
the  plan  for  the  ventilation  and  heating  and  lighting  of  such 
school-house  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  such  school-house  is 
td  be  built. 

7.  To  take  charge  and  possession  of  the  school-houses,  sites,  lots, 
furniture,  books,  apparatus,  and  all  school  property  within  their 
respective  districts;  and  the  title  of  the  same  shall  be  vested 
respectively  in  said  board  of  education,  and  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose. 

8.  To  sell,  when  thereto  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  school  district,  any  former  school  site  or  lot,  or  any 
real  estate  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  the  board,  and  the 
buildings  thereon,  and  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof,  at 
such  price  and  upon  such  terms  as  said  voters  shall  prescribe,  and 
to  convey  the  same  by  deed  to  be  executed  by  the  board  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof.  All  moneys  arising  from  any 
such  sale  shall  be  used  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
district,  as  the  voters  thereof  shall  by  resolution  direct.  Also 
to  exchange  real  estate  belonging  to  the  district  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  or  changing  school-house  sites. 

9.  To  take  and  hold  for  the  use  of  the  said  schools  or  of  any 
department  of  the  same,  any  real  estate  transferred  to  it  by  gift, 
grant,  bequest  or  devise,  or  any  gift,  legacy  or  annuity,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  said  board,  and  apply  the 
same,  or  the  interest  or  proceeds  thereof,  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  donor  or  testator. 

10.  To  have,  in  all  respects,  the  superintendence,  management 
and  control  of  said  union  free  schools,  and  to  establish  in  the 
same  an  academical  department,  whenever  in  their  judgment  the 
same  is  warranted  by  the  demand  for  such  instruction;  to  receive 
into  said  union  free  schools  any  pupils  residing  out  of  said  dis¬ 
trict^  and  to  regulate  and  establish  the  tuition  fees  of  such  non- 
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resident  pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  said  schools;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  if  such  non-resident  pupils,  their  parents  or  guardians, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  said  schools  in  the 
districts,  or  either  of  them,  on  account  of  owning  property  therein, 
the  amount  of  any  such  tax  paid  by  a  non-resident  pupil,  his  parent 
or  guardian,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  charge  for  tuition;  to 
provide  fuel,  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
use  of  said  schools,  and  to  appoint  such  librarians  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

11.  To  contract  with  and  employ  such  persons  as  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  are  qualified  teachers  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction  in  said  school,  and  at  the  time  of  such 
employment  shall  make  and  deliver  to  each  teacher,  or  cause  to 
be  made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
meml>ers  of  said  board,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by 
said  board  to  represent  them  in  the  premises,  in  which  the 
details  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  particularly 
the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount  of  compensation 
and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation  shall  be  due  and 
payable  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth.  The  pay  of  any 
teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  shall  be  due 
and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month 
of  the  term  of  employment.  No  person  who  is  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  any  member  of  a  board  of  education  shall  be 
employed  as  a  teacher  by  such  board,  except  upon  the  consent  in 
writing  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  thereof,  to  be  entered  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  board.  No  teacher  shall  be  removed  dur¬ 
ing  a  term  of  employment  unless  for  neglect  of  duty,  incapacity  to 
teach,  immoral  conduct,  or  other  sufficient  cause.  Also  to  pay 
the  wages  of  such  teacher  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

12.  To  fill  any  vacancy  wffiich  may  occur  in  said  board  by  reason 
of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office  or  from  the  school 
district,  or  refusal  to  serve,  of  any  member  or  officer  of  said 
board;  and  the  person  so  appointed  in  the  place  of  any  such  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  shall  hold  his  office  until  the  next  election  of 
trustees,  as  by  this  act  provided.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  such 
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board  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  in  case  no  special  election  is  ordered 
for  filling  the  same  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  same  may  be 
filled  by  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  may  order  a  special  election  to  be 
held  in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy,  and 
when  such  special  election  is  ordered  the  vacancy  shall  not  be 
filled  otherwise. 

13.  To  remove  any  member  of  their  board  for  official  miscon¬ 
duct.  But  a  written  copy  of  all  charges  made  of  such  misconduct 
shall  be  served  upon  him  at  least  ten  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  a  hearing  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  be  allowed  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  refute  such  charges  before  removal. 

14.  To  provide  suitable  and  convenient  water-closets  or  privies 
for  each  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  at  least  two  in  number, 
which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other  and  having 
separate  means  of  access,  and  the  approaches  thereto  shall  be 
separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  height;  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition, 
and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  on  the 
part  of  said  board  shall  be  sufficient  grounds  for  removal  from 
office,  and  for  withholding  from  the  district  any  share  of  the 
public  moneys  of  the  state.  Any  expense  incurred  by  said  board 
in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  a  charge  upon 
the  district;  and  a  tax  may  be  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of 
the  district. 

15.  To  cause  proper  stairways  to  be  constructed  and  main¬ 
tained  on  all  school  buildings  under  their  charge  which  are  more 
than  two  stories  high,  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  suitable  door¬ 
ways  leading  thereto  from  each  story  above  the  first,  for  use  in 
case  of  fire.  The  reasonable  and  proper  cost  thereof  shall,  in 
each  case,  be  a  legal  charge  upon  the  city,  village  or  district,  and 

shall  be  raised  by  tax  as  other  moneys  are  raised  for  school 

\ 

purposes. 

§  16.  The  board  of  education  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
duties  in  respect  to  the  common  schools,  or  the 
common  school  departments  in  any  union  free  school  in  said 
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districts,  which,  the  trustees  of  common  schools  possess  or  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  under  this  act,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  title,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and  to  enjoy, 
whenever  an  academic  department  shall  be  by  them  established, 
all  the  immunities  and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  trustees  of 
academies  in  this  state. 

*  17.  In  any  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  five 

thousand  and  upwards,  or  in  any  union  free  school  district  having 
a  like  population,  which  fact  shall  in  either  case  be  determined 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  provided  in 
section  five  of  title  two  of  this  act,  the  board  of  education  in  any 
such  village  or  union  free  school  district  may  appoint  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  Such  superintendent  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  education,  which  shall  prescribe  his 
powers  and  duties.  He  shall  be  paid  a  salary  from  the  teachers’ 
fund,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education,  and  he  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members  of  such 
board.  Whenever  such  superintendent  shall  be  appointed,  the 
said  union  free  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  title  two  of  this  act. 

§  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  its  proceedings  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose, 
which  books  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection  at  all  reasonable 
hours.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  cause  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  once  in  each  year,  and  twenty  days  next  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  district,  in  at  least  one  public  newspaper,  printed 
in  such  district,  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  all  moneys  received 
by  the  board  or  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  for  its  account  and 
use,  and  of  all  the  money  expended  therefor,  giving  the  items  of 
expenditure  in  full;  should  there  be  no  paper  published  in  said 
district  said  board  shall  publish  such  account  by  notice  to  the 
taxpayers,  by  posting  copies  thereof  in  five  public  places  in  said 
district.  No  member  of  said  board  shall  be  personally  interested 
in  any  contract  made  by  said  board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district,  besides  any  other 
report  or  statement  required  by  law,  to  present  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  in  writing  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required 
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for  the  ensuing  year  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  public 
moneys,  specifying  the  several  purposes  for  which  it  will  be 
required,  and  the  amount  for  each,  but  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  board  from  presenting 
such  statement  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  nor 
from  presenting  a  supplementary  and  amended  statement  or 
estimate  at  any  time. 

§  19.  After  the  presentation  of  such  statement,  the  question 
shall  be  taken  upon  voting  the  necessary  taxes  to  meet  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures,  and  when  demanded  by  any  voter  present, 
the  question  shall  be  taken  upon  each  item  separately,  and  the 
inhabitants  may  increase  the  amount  of  any  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  or  reduce  the  same,  except  for  teachers’  wages,  and  the 
ordinary  contingent  expenses  of  the  school  or  schools. 

§  20.  If  the  inhabitants  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  vote  the  sum 
or  sums  estimated  necessary  for  teachers’  wages,  after  applying 
thereto  the  public  school  moneys,  and  other  moneys  received  or 
to  be  received  for  that  purpose,  or  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  vote  the  sum  or  sums  estimated  necessary  for  ordinary  con¬ 
tingent  expenses,  the  board  of  education  may  levy  a  tax  for  the 
same,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  voted  by  the 
inhabitants. 

§  21.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  what  are  ordinary  con¬ 
tingent  expenses  the  same  may  be  referred  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  by  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  by  one 
or  more  of  each  of  the  opposing  parties  upon  the  question,  and 
the  decision  of  the  superintendent  shall  be  conclusive. 

§  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  said  boards  of  education, 
elected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  have  a  regular 
meeting  at  least  once  in  each  quarter,  and  at  such  meetings  to 
appoint  one  or  more  committees,  to  visit  every  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  supervision  of  said  board,  and  such  committees 
shall  visit  all  said  schools  at  least  twice  in  each  quarter,  and 
report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  condition 
thereof.  The  meetings  of  all  such  boards  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  but  said  boards  may  hold  executive  sessions,  at  which 
sessions  only  the  members  of  such  boards  or  the  persons  invited, 
shall  be  present. 
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§  23.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  boards,  respectively,  to 
have  reference  in  all  their  expenditures  and  contracts  to  the 
amount  of  moneys  which  shall  be  appropriated,  or  subject  to 
their  order  or  drafts,  during  the  current  year,  and  not  to  exceed 
that  amount.  And  said  boards  shall  severally  apply  all  the 
moneys  apportioned  to  the  common  school  districts  under  their 
charge,  to  the  departments  below  the  academical;  and  all  moneys 
from  the  literature  fund  or  otherwise,  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  academical  department,  to  the  latter  departments. 

§  24.  All  moneys  raised  for  the  use  of  the  union  free  schools  in 
any  city  or  incorporated  village,  or  apportioned  to  the  same  from 
the  income  of  the  literature,  common  school  or  United  States 
deposit  funds,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
such  city  or  village  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education 
therein;  and  the  funds  so  received  into  such  treasury  shall  be 
kept  separate,  and  distinct  from  any  other  funds  received  into 
the  said  treasury.  And  the  officer  having  the  charge  thereof 
shall  give  such  additional  security  for  the  safe  custody  thereof 
as  the  corporate  authorities  of  such  city  or  village  shall  require. 
No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  such  funds,  credited  to  the 
several  boards  of  education,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
or  resolutions  of  said  board,  and  on  drafts  drawn  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  or  clerk,  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  such  money, 
and  stating  on  their  face  the  purpose  or  service  for  which  such 
moneys  have  been  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  said  board  of 
education. 

§  25.  All  moneys  raised  for  the  use  of  said  union  free  schools, 
other  than  those  whose  limits  correspond  with  those  of  any 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  or  apportioned  from  the  income 
of  the  literature  or  common  school  or  United  States  deposit  funds, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective  treasurers  of  the 
said  several  boards  of  education  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
and  be  by  them  applied  to  the  uses  of  said  several  boards,  who 
shall  annually  render  their  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  them  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  with  every  voucher 
for  the  same,  and  certified  copies  of  all  orders  of  the  said  boards 
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touching  the  same,  to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in 
which  the  principal  school-house  of  the  district  is  located.  No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  such  funds  in  possession  of  such 
treasurer,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  or  resolutions  of 
said  board,  and  on  drafts  drawn  by  the  president  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  clerk,  or  secretary,  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  such  money,  and  stating 
on  their  face  the  purpose  or  service  for  which  said  moneys  have 
been  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  said  board  of  education. 

§  2G.  Every  academic  department,  established  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  under  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university, 
and  shall  be  subject,  in  its  course  of  education  and  matters  per¬ 
taining  thereto  (but  not  in  reference  to  the  buildings  in  which 
the  same  is  conducted),  to  all  the  regulations  made  in  regard 
to  academies  by  the  said  regents.  In  such  departments  the 
qualifications  for  the  entrance  of  any  pupil  shall  be  as  high 
as  those  established  by  the  said  regents  for  participation  in  the 
literature  fund  of  anv  academy  of  the  state  under  their 

supervision. 

§  27.  Whenever  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  there  shall  exist  within  its  district 
an  academy,  the  board  of  education,  if  thereto  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  voters  of  the  district,  may  adopt  such 

academy  as  the  academic  department  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  wuth  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the 

academy,  and  thereupon  the  trustees,  by  a  resolution  to 
be  attested  by  the1  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  board' 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  shall  declare  their 
offices  vacant,  and  thereafter  the  said  academy  shall  be  the 
academic  department  of  such  union  free  school.  The  board  of 
education  when  thereto  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  district  may  lease  said  academy  and  site,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  academic  department  of  such  union  free  school  therein 
and  thereon. 

§  28.  Every  union  free  school  district,  in  all  its  departments, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  He  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  its 
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board  of  education  and  their  management  and  conduct  of  all  its 
departments  of  instruction.  And  every  board  of  education  shall 
annually,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  in  each  year,  make  to  the 
commissioner  having  jurisdiction,  and  deposit  in  the  town  clerk’s 
office,  a  report  for  the  school  year  ending  July  thirty -first  pre¬ 
ceding,  of  all  matters  concerning  which  trustees  of  a  school 
district  are  required  to  report,  under  this  act,  and  concerning  all 
such  other  matters  as  the  superintendent  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  require;  and  shall  also  whenever  thereto  required  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  report  fully  to  him  upon  any 
particular  matter;  and  such  report  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  so 
authenticated,  as  the  superintendent  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
require. 

§29.  For  cause  shown,  and  after  giving  notice  of  the  charge 
and  opportunity  of  defense,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  may  remove  any  member  of  a  board  of  education.  Willful 
disobedience  of  any  lawful  requirement  of  the  superintendent, 
or  a  want  of  due  diligence  in  obeying  such  requirement  or  willful 
violation  or  neglect  of  duty  is  cause  for  removal. 

* 

ARTICLE  5. 

Of  the  alteration  of  union  free  school  districts , .  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  number  of  members  of  boards  of  education ,  and 
of  dissolution  of  union  free  school  districts . 

§  80.  Whenever  one  or  more  common  school  districts  shall 
adjoin  any  union  free  school  district  whose  limits  do  not  corres¬ 
pond  with  those  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  upon  the  writ¬ 
ten  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  districts  to  be  affected,  the 
school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction  may  dissolve  such  com¬ 
mon  school  district  or  districts  and  annex  the  territory  of  such 
district  or  districts  so  dissolved  to  such  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction  may  alter 
any  union  free  school  district  whose  limits  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  title  six  of  this  act,  but  no  such  district  shall  be  altered 
or  divided  upon  which  there  is  an  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness. 
§  33.  At  any  annual  meeting  held  in  any  union  free  school  dis- 
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trict  whose  limits  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  any  incor¬ 
porated  village  or  city,  the  qualified  voters  may  determine  by  a 
majority  vote  of  such  voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained 
by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  district. 
If  such  board  shall  consist  of  less  than  nine  members,  and  such 
meeting  shall  determine  to  increase  the  number,  such  meeting 
shall  elect  such  additional  number  so  determined  upon,  and  shall 
divide  such  number  into  three  several  classes,  the  first  to  hold 
office  one  year,  the  second  two  years  and  the  third  three  years.  If 
such  meeting  shall  determine  to  diminish  the  number  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  composing  said  board,  no  election  shall  be  held  in  such  dis¬ 
trict  co  fill  the  vacancies  of  the  outgoing  member  or  members 
thereof,  until  the  number  of  members  shall  correspond  to  the 
number  which  such  meeting  shall  determine  to  compose  such 
board.  No  board  of  education  of  such  district  shall  consist  of 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  members. 

§  32.  In  anv  union  free  school  district  established  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  and  which  shall  have  been  established  for  the 
period  of  one  year  or  more,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
education,  upon  the  application  of  fifteen  resident  taxpayers  of 
such  district,  to  call  a  special  meeting  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  application  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  dissolution  of 
such  union  free  school  district,  and  for  its  reorganization  as  a 
common  school  district  or  districts. 

§  33.  Whenever,  at  any  such  meeting  called  and  held  as  afore¬ 
said,  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  legal  voters 
present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the 
ayes  and  noes,  not  to  dissolve  such  union  free  school  district,  no 
other  meeting  for  a  similar  purpose  shall  be  held  in  said  district 
within  three  years  from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and 
whenever  at  anv  such  meeting  called  and  held  as  aforesaid  it 
shall  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present 
and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  to  dissolve  such  union  free  school  district,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  present  to  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  said  union  free 
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school  is  situated,  a  certified  copy  of  the  call,  notice  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  If  such  school  commissioner  shall  approve  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  said  meeting,  he  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of 
education.  Such  approval  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  succeeding;  but  after 
that  date  such  district  shall  cease  to  be  a  union  free  school 
district.  -  ' 

§  34.  If  any  union  free  school  district  dissolved  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  shall  have  been  established  by  the  consolidation 
of  two  or  more  districts,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  school  com¬ 
missioner  to  order  that  its  territorv  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
districts,  to  correspond,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  districts 
theretofore  consolidated. 

§  35.  If  there  shall  be,  in  such  dissolved  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict,  an  academy  which  shall  have  been  adopted  as  the  academic 
department  of  the  union  free  school,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
nine,  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  any  amendment  thereof,  or  under 
this  act  shall,  upon  the  application  of  a  majority  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  resident  former  trustees  or  stockholders,  be  transferred 
by  the  board  of  education  to  said  former  trustees  or  stockholders. 

§  36.  Such  school  commissioner  may  make  his  approval  of  the 
proceeding  of  any  such  meeting  held  as  aforesaid  conditional 
upon  the  payment,  by  the  district  which  has  been  most  greatly 
benefited  by  the  consolidation  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements  to  the  other  district  or  districts  into  which  the 
said  union  free  school  district  is  divided,  of  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  as  they  may  deem  equitable. 

§  37.  AH  moneys  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  union  free  school  district  when  the  order  of  dissolution  shall 
take  effect  shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  the  several 
districts  into  which  such  union  free  school  district  is  divided, 
and  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  collectors  or  treasurers  of  such 
districts  when  they  shall  have  been  elected  and  have  qualified 
according  to  law. 

j 

§  38.  The  district  or  districts  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  such 
union  free  school  district  shall  hold  its  or  their  annual  meeting 
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or  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  next  after  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  such  union  free  school  district,  and  shall  elect  officers 
as  now  required  by  law. 

§  39.  If  such  school  commissioner  shall  not  approve  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  any  such  meeting,  held  as  aforesaid, 'for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  a  union  free  school  district',  no  other  meeting  shall 
he  held  in  such  district,  for  a  similar  purpose,  within  three  years 
from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held. 

§  40.  Whenever  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting,  held  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  a  union  free  school  district,  shall 
have  been  approved  by  such  school  commissioner  and  shall  have 
been  certified  by  him  to  the  board  of  education,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  affected  forthwith 
to  notify  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  to  furnish 
him  copies  of  the  call,  notice,  proceeding’s  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  action  taken  by  such  school  commissioner  thereon. 

§  41.  Any  person  or  persons  conceiving  himself  or  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  action,  proceedings  or  decision  of  any  special 
meeting  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  by  the  order, 
decision,  action  or  proceedings  of  any  school  commissioner  under 
or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may  appeal  therefrom 
to  the  superintendent,  of  public  instruction,  who  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same;  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

§  42.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  all  union  free 
schools  heretofore  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
four  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  and  the  amendments  thereof,  and  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
tour,  and  the  amendments  thereof;  and  sections  nine  and  ten  of 
this  title,  are  made  applicable  to  all  school  districts  established 
by  and  organized  under  special  statutes,  except  those  of  cities; 
and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant 
to  said  sections  nine  and  ten  of  this  title  are  hereby  repealed. 
So  much  of  section  seven  of  this  title  as  relates  to  the  election 
of  a  clerk  shall  not  affect  the  towns  of  Cortlandti  and  White  Plains 
in  Westchester  county. 
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TITLE  IX. 

Acquisition  of  School-house  Sites. 

Section  1.  Land  for  the  site  of  a  school-house  in  any  school 
district,  or  additional  land  adjoining  to  and  for  the  enlargement 
of  an  established  site  in  any  school  district,  not  exceeding  one 
acre,  may  be  acquired  in  cases  where  the  owner  or  owners  thereof, 
or  some  of  them,  shall  not  consent  to  sell  the  same  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  or  the  trustee,  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  the  district 
can  not  agree  with  such  owner  or  owners  or  some  of  them,  upon 
the  price  or  value  thereof,  as  real  property  for  public  use  is  taken 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  trustee  or  trus¬ 
tees  or  board  of  education  of  any  such  school  distinct  is  or  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  Institute,  carry  on  and  com¬ 
plete  the  proceedings  necessary  for  acquiring  said  land,  and  the 
title  thereto,  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  district.  The  method  of 
procedure  to  acquire  such  land  shall  be  that  prescribed  for  the 
condemnation  of  real  property  for  public  use  in  title  one  of  chap¬ 
ter  twenty -three  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  any  amend¬ 
ments  thereof,  entitled  “Proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of 
real  property,”  and  known  as  the  “Condemnation  Law.” 

§  2.  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall  not  apply  to 
cities  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  Inhabitants  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  under  said  section  to  acquire  title  to  less  than  the  whole 
of  any  city  or  village  lot,  with  the  erections  thereon,  if  any,  nor 
to  any  premises  occupied  as  a  homestead  by  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  without  the  consent  of  such  owner  or  owners;  nor 
beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  cities,  to  any  garden  or  orchard, 
or  any  part  thereof,  nor  to  any  part  of  any  yard  or  inclosure 
necessary  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  buildings,  or  any  fixtures 
or  erections  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufactures,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof. 

§  3.  Boards  of  education  in  cities  of  not  more  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  are  hereby  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  the  title  to  any  and  all  lands  acquired  in  any  city  under 
the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  title,  shall  vest  in  the  board 
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of  education  thereof,  or  such  other  corporate  body  as  is  by  law 
rested  with  the  title  to  the  school  lands  in  such  city.  But  noth¬ 
ing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  circumscribe 
the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  lodged  in  such  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  law.  . 

§  4.  The  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  title  shall  be  extended 
and  apply  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  is  hereby  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  trustees  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  the  title  to  any  and  all  lands 
acquired  in  said  city  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  vest 
in  the  board  of  education  thereof.  The  proceedings  mentioned 
in  section  one  of  this  title  may  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  said 
board  of  education  and  the  petition  may  be  signed  by  the  officers 
of  said  board. 

§  5.  The  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
anion  free  school  districts  and  to  districts  organized  under  special 
laws ;  and  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  districts,  and  the  boards 
of  education  organized  under  special  laws  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  vested  in  trustees  in  this  title. 

TITLE  X. 

Teachers’  Institutes. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  appoint  a  teachers’  institute  once  in  each  year  in 
each  school  commissioner  district  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  such  as 
intend  to  become  teachers,  with  special  reference  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  subjects  relating  to  the  principles  of  education  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued 
in  the  schools*  After  consultation  with  the  school  commis¬ 
sioners,  the  said  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  determine 
the  duration  of  each  institute  and  to  designate  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  same.  He  shall  also  have  power  to  employ 
suitable  persons,  at  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  supervise  and 
conduct  the  institutes,  and,  in  his  discretion,  to  provide  for  such 
additional  instruction  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  appoint 
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an  institute  for  two  or  more  commissioner  districts.  He  shall 
establish  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  institutes  as  he 
may  deem  best;  and  he  may  establish  regulations  in  regard  to 
certificates  of  qualification  or  recommendation  which  may  be 
issued  by  school  commissioners  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  furnish 
incentives  and  encouragement  to  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes. 
So  far  as  consistent  with  other  duties  imposed  upon*  him,  the 
superintendent  shall  visit  the  institutes,  or  cause  them  to  be 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  course  and  character  of 
instruction  given,  and  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  he  may 
find  expedient. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner,  subject 
always  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  superintendent  oi 
public  instruction,  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  effectual,  to  notify  all  teachers,  trustees,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  others  known  to  him,  who  may  desire  to  become 
teachers  under  his  jurisdiction,  of  the  time  when  and  the  place 
where  the  institute  will  be  held.  The  school  commissioner  shall 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  the  institute  when 
appointed;  see  that  a  suitable  room  is  provided;  attend  to  all 
necessary  details  connected  therewith;  assist  the  conductor  in 
organization;  keep  a  record  of  all  teachers  in  attendance;  and 
notify  the  trustees  of  the  number  of  days  attended  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  various  districts,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  pay  to 
such  teacher  for  attendance  as  hereafter  provided.  He  shall 
also  transmit  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  the 
close  of  each  institute,  in  such  form,  and  within  such  time  as 
the  superintendent  shall  prescribe,  a  full  report  of  the  institute, 
including  a  list  of  all  teachers  in  attendance,  the  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  teacher,  with  such  other  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  required.  He  shall  present  a  full  statement  of 
all  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  carrying  on  the  institute:,  with 
vouchers  for  all  expenditures  made,  accompanying  the  same  by 
an  affidavit  of  the  correctness  of  statements  made  and  of  accounts 
presented. 
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§  3.  Tiie  school  commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  hold 
an  institute  when  appointed  in  any  school  building  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  under  such  commissioner’s  jurisdiction  which  receives  public 
money  from  the  state,  without  expense  therefor  to  the  state 
beyond  a  reasonable  allowance  to  said  district  for  lighting, 
heating  and  janitor  service,  provided  always  that  due  and  proper 
care  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  school  building  left  in  the 
like  condition  as  found  as  regards  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

§  4.  All  schools  in  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts 
within  any  school  commissioner  district  wherein  an  institute  is 
held,  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city, 
or  certain  union  free  school  districts  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be  closed  during  the  time  such  institute  shall  be  in  session.  The 
closing  of  a  school  within  the  school  commissioner  district  wherein 
an  institute  shall  be  held,  at  which  a  teacher  has  attended,  shall 
not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract  under  which  such  teacher 
was  employed.  In  union  free  school  districts  having  a  population 
of  more  than  five  thousand,  and  employing  a  superintendent 
whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
therein,  the  schools  may  be  closed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
board*  of  education  in  such  districts.  The  trustees  of  every 
school  district  are  hereby  directed  to  give  the  teacher  or  teachers 
employed  by  them,  the  whole  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  attend¬ 
ing  at  an  institute  or  institutes  held  as  hereinbefore  stated,  with¬ 
out  deducting  anything  from  the  wages  of  such  teacher  or 
teachers  for  the  time  so  spent.  All  teachers  under  a  contract  to 
teach  in  any  school  commissioner  district  shall  attend  such  insti¬ 
tute  so  held  for  that  district,  and  shall  receive  wages  for  such 
attendance. 

§  5.  In  the  apportionment  of  public  school  money,  the  schools 
thus  closing  in  any  school  term  shall  be  allowed  the  same  average 
pupil  attendance  during  such  time,  as  was  the  average  weekly 
aggregate  during  the  week  previous  to  such  institute,  and  any 
school  continuing  its  sessions  in  violation  of  the  above  provision 
shall  not  be  allowed  any  public  money  based  upon  the  aggregate 
attendance  for  the  period  during  which  the  institute  was  held. 
Trustees  and  boards  of  education  in  such  school  districts  and 
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parts  of  school  districts  shall  report,  in  their  annual  reports  to  the 
school  commissioners,  the  number  of  days  and  the  dates  thereof 
on  which  a  teachers’  institute  was  held  in  their  districts  during 
the  school  year,  and  whether  schools  under  their  charge  were  or 
were  not  closed  during  such  days;  and  whenever  the  trustees’ 
report  shows  a  district  school  has  been  supported  for  the  full  tune 
required  by  law7,  including  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher  or 
teachers  in  their  employ  in  attendance  upon  such  institute,  and 
that  the  trustees  have  given  the  teacher  or  teachers  the  time  of 
such  absence,  and  have  not  deducted  anything  from  his  or  their 
wages  on  account  thereof,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
may  include  the  district  in  his  apportionment  of  the  state  school 
moneys,  and  direct  that  it  be  included  by  the  school  commissioner 
or  commissioners  in  their  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  pro¬ 
vided,  always,  that  such  school  district  be  in  all  other  respects 
entitled  to  be  included  in  such  apportionment. 

§  6.  Willful  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  attend  a 
teachers’  institute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause 
for  the  revocation  of  such  teacher’s  license,  and  a  wrillful  failure 
on  the  part  of  trustees  to  close  their  schools  during  the  holding 
of  an  institute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause 
for  withholding  the  public  moneys  to  which  such  districts  wrould 
otherwise  be  entitled.  Any  person  under  contract  to  teach,  for 
the  term  in  wdrich  an  institute  is  held,  in  a  school  in  any  commis¬ 
sioner  district  is  required  to  attend  an  institute,  if  held  for  that 
district,  even  though  at  the  time  the  school  is  not  in  session,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  wages  for  such  attendance. 

§  7.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
to  the  order  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  school  commissioners,  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  certify  to  be  due  to  them  for  expenses  in  holding  a  teachers’ 
institute;  and,  upon  the  like  wmrrant  and  certificate  to  pay  to 
the  order  of  any  persons  employed  by  the  superintendent  as  addi¬ 
tional  instructors  to  conduct,  instruct,  teach  or  supervise  any 
such  teachers’  institute. 

§  8.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  free 
school  fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  teachers’  institutes. 
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TITLE  XI. 

Teachers’  Training  Classes. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the 
income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  out  of  the  free 
school  fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  instruction 
of  competent  persons  in  academies  and  union  schools,  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  under  a  course 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  designate 
the  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall 
be  given,  distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  dis¬ 
tracts  of  the  state,  as  nearly  as  may  well  be,  having  reference 
to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  selected. 

§  3.  Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall 
instruct  a  class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
scholar’s,  and  everv  scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue 
under  instruction  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks.  Whenever  it 
shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  such  class  or  classes,  has 
been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  full  term  of  six¬ 
teen  weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  term,  but  not  the  full 
time  in  the  second  term,  during  any  one  year*;  or  that  for  any 
reason  satisfactory  to  such  superintendent,  said  class  or  classes 
have  not  been  held  for  the  full  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  such 
superintendent  may  excuse  such  default  and  allow  to  the  trustees 
of  the  academy  or  union  free  school  in  which  said  class  or  classes 
shall  have  been  instructed,  pay  for  such  scholar  or  scholars  for  the 
time  actually  spent  in  attendance,  or  during  which  said  class  or 
classes  shall  have  been  under  instruction,  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  for  each  week's  instruction,  as  provided  in  section  five  of 
this  title.  The  superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  classes,  the  counse  of  instruction  and  the  rules 
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and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given,  and 
shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  the  number  of  classes  which 
may  be  formed  In  any  one  year,  in  an  academy  or  union  school, 
and  the  length  of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks  during  which  such 
instruction  may  be  given. 

§  4.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such 
classes,  and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time 
required  by  the  third  section  of  this  title. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which 
such  instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appro¬ 
priations  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction  to  each  scholar  who  has 
attended  for  the  term  of  time  as  required  by  section  three  of 
this  title,  on  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent,  to  be  furnished 
to  the  comptroller. 

§  6.  The  appropriation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and 
shall  include,  the  due  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
expenses  of  such  inspection  and  supervision  shall  be  paid  out  of 
said  appropriation  on  vouchers  certified  by  the  superintendent. 

§  7.  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school 
under  appointment  by  the  superintendent  for  instruction  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  school  commissioner  of  the 
district  in  which  such  academv  or  union  school  is  situated' 

V  7 

and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  advise  and 
assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes, 
and  to  issue  teachers’  certificates  to  such  as  show  moral  character, 
fitness  and  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications,  worthy 
thereof. 
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TITLE  XII. 

State  Scholarships  in  Cornell  University. 

Section  1.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  Cornell  uni¬ 
versity  shall  he  open  to  applicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the 
lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its  welfare  and  efficiency, 
and  without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation 
or  locality.  But,  with  a  view  to  equalize  its  advantages  to  all 
parts  of  the  state,  the  institution  shall  receive  students  to  the 
number  of  one  each  year  from  each  assembly  district  in  this 
state,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  give 
them  instruction  in  any  or  in  all  the  prescribed  branches  of 
study  in  any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition 
fee  or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university, 
anless  such  incidental  charges  shall  have  been  made  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  materials  consumed  by  said  students  or  for  damages 
needlessly  or  purposely  done  by  them  to  the  property  of  said 
university.  The  said  free  instruction  shall,  moreover,  be  accorded 
to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their  superior  ability,  and 
as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and  public 
schools  of  this  state.  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the 
legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  until  otherwise 
ordered  as  follows: 

1.  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  shall  be  held  at  the  county 
court-house  in  each  county  of  the  state,  upon  the  first  Saturday 
of  June,  in  each  year,  by  the  city  ^superintendents  and  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  county. 

2.  Xone  but  pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of 
six  months’  standing  in  the  common  schools  or  academies  of  the 
state,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  examination, 
shall  be  eligible. 

3.  Such  examinaton  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  president  of  the  university.  Question  papers 
prepared  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  shall  be  used, 
and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different  candidates 
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shall  be  retained  by  the  examiners  and  forwarded  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction. 

4.  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examination, 
make  and  file  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  certificate, 
in  which  they  shall  name  all  the  candidates  examined  and  specify 
the  order  of  their  excellence,  and  such  candidates  shall,  in  the 
order  of  their  excellence,  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships 
belonging  to  their  respective  counties. 

5.  In  case  any  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholar¬ 
ship  shall  fail  to  claim  the  same,  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  at  such  university,  or  shall  die,  resign,  absent  him¬ 
self  without  leave,  be  expelled  or,  for  any  other  reason,  shall 
abandon  his  right  to  or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before 
or  after  entering  thereupon,  then  the  candidate  certified  to  be 
next  entitled  in  the  same  county  shall  become  entitled  to  the 
same.  In  case  any  scholarship  belonging  to  any  county  shall 
not  be  claimed  bv  anv  candidate  resident  in  that  countv.  the 

V  t.  t  ' 

state  superintendent  may  fill  the  same  by  appointing  thereto 
some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  other  county, 
after  notice  has  been  served  on  the  superintendent  or  commis¬ 
sioners  of  schools  of  said  county.  In  any  such  case,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university  shall  at  once  notify  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  that  officer  shall  immediately  notify  the 
candidate  next  entitled  to  the  vacant  scholarship  of  his  right 
to  the  same. 

6.  Any  state  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  president  of  the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of 
absence,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  with  which  to  defray 
his  living  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  president,  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be 
allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  said  university. 

7.  In  certifying  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  preference 
shall  be  given  (where  other  qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States. 
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8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  be 
given  in  all  the  schools  having  pupils  eligible  thereto,  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  published  once 
a  week,  for  three  weeks,  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  each 
county  immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  such  examinations. 
The  cost  of  publishing  such  notices  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
such  examination  shall  be  a  charge  upon  each  county,  respectively, 
and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof. 
The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  attend  to 
the  giving  and  publishing  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for. 
He  mav,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  examination  in  anv 
county  may  be  held  at  some  other  time  and  place  than  that  above 
specified,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  held  as  directed  by  him.  He 
shall  keep  full  records  in  his  department  of  the  reports  of  the 
different  examiners,,  showing  the  age,  post-office  address  and 
standing  of  each  candidate,  and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their 
rights  under  xthis  act.  He  shall  determine  any  controversies 
which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  is  hereby 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  matters 
in  connection  with  the  filling  of  such  scholarships.  Students 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  scholarships  shall,  in  common  with 
the  other  students  of  said  university,  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
examinations,  rules  and  requirements  of  the  board  of  trustees 
or  faculty  of  said  university,  except  as  herein  provided. 

TITLE  XIII. 

Common  School  and  Public  Libraries. 

Section  1.  So  much  of  the  school  library  money  as  shall  be 
needed  for  that  purpose  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
cities  and  school  districts  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  may,  so  far  as  consistent  •with  law,  make,  alter 
or  repeal  any  rules  that  he  may  deem  proper  for  regulating  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  library  money  and  the  administration 
and  care  of  school  libraries  established  or  maintained  under 
authority  of  this  act;  provided,  that  no  portion  of  the  school 
library  money  shall  be  expended  except  for  books  approved  by 
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the  said  superintendent.  Said  school  libraries  shall  consist  of 
reference  books  for  use  in  the  school-room,  suitable  supplementary 
reading  books  for  children,  or  books  relating  to  branches  of  study 
being  pursued  in  the  school  and  pedagogic  books  as  aids  to 
teachers.  And  no  city  or  school  district  shall  share  in  the  appor¬ 
tionment  unless  it  shall  raise  and  use  for  the  same  purpose  an 
equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources,  and  shall  also 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the 
care  of  such  libraries  and  otherwise.  Library  moneys  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts 
joint  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in  any  adjoining  county  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  therein  as  follows:  To  each  of  said 
districts  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  raised 
in  said  district  for  library  purposes,  either  by  tax  or  otherwise; 
and  if  the  aggregate  amount  so  raised  in  the  districts  within  the 
county,  shall  exceed  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  county,  the  said 
districts  respectively  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  such 
apportionment  pro  rata  to  the  total  amount  apportioned  to  the 
county.  All  school  library  moneys  unapportioned  by  school  commis¬ 
sioners  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  shall  in 
each  succeeding  year,  be  added  to  the  school  library  money  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

§  2.  The  school  library  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  equipment 
and  shall  be  kept  in  the  school  building  at  all  times,  and  shall  not 
be  used  as  a  circulating  library,  except  that,  so  far  as  the  rules 
fixed  by  the  state  superintendent  shall  allow,  teachers  and  school 
officers  or  pupils,  with  the  leave  of  the  librarian,  may  borrow 
from  said  library  any  book  not  needed  for  reference  in  the  school¬ 
room,  but  such  persons  shall  not  borrow  more  than  one  volume 
at  a  time  and  shall  not  keep  the  same  more  than  two  weeks.  The 
board  of  education  or  trustees  shall  appoint  a  teacher  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge  as  librarian,  who,  with  the  trustees, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper  care  of  the  books, 
and  shall  annually,  and  whenever  required,  make  such  reports 
concerning  the  library  as  the  state  superintendent  may  direct. 

§  3.  All  existing  provisions  of  law  and  rules  established  by  the 
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superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  management  of  dis¬ 
trict  libraries  shall  hold  good  as  to  the  management  of  school 
libraries  till  altered  by  or  in  pursuance  of  law. 

§  4.  Each  city  and  school  district  in  the  state  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  raise  moneys  by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school 
moneys  are  raised,  or  to  receive  moneys  by  gift  or  devise,  for  start¬ 
ing  or  extending  or  caring  for  the  school  library. 

§  5.  Any  board  of  education  in  any  city  or  union  free  school 
district,  or  any  duly  constituted  meeting  in  any  other  district,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  give  any  or  all  of  its  books  or  other  library 
property  to  any  township  or  other  free  public  library  under  state 
supervision,  or  to  aid  in  establishing  such  free  public  library, 
provided  it  is  free  to  the  people  of  such  city  or  dis¬ 
trict.  A  receipt  from  the  officers  of  the  said  free  public  library, 
and  an  approval  of  the  transfer  under  seal  by  the  regents  of  the 
university,  shall  forever  thereafter  relieve  the  said  school  authori¬ 
ties  of  further  responsibility  for  the  said  library  and  property  so 
transferred. 

§  6.  Any  books  or  other  library  property  belonging  to  any  dis¬ 
trict  library,  and  which  have  not  been  in  direct  charge  of  a 
librarian  duly  appointed  within  one  year,  may  be  taken  and  shall 
thereafter  be  owned  by  any  public  library  under  state  supervision, 
which  has  received  from  the  regents  of  the  university  written 
permission  to  collect  such  books  or  library  property,  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  provided,  that  said 
books  or  other  library  property  shall  be  found  in  the  territory  for 
winch  such  public  library  is  maintained,  as  defined  in  its  charter 
or  in  the  permission  granted  by  the  regents;  and  further  provided 
that,  on  w'ritten  request  of  the  school  authorities,  any  dictionaries, 
cyclopedias  and  pedagogic  books  shall  be  placed  in  the  school 
library  of  the  district  to  which  such  books  originally  belong. 
Any  person,  association  or  corporation  having  possession  of  bonks 
or  other  property  belonging  to  any  school,  district  or  other  public 
’library,  except  books  regularly  borrowed  and  charged  for  a  period 
not  yet  expired,  shall  deliver  the  same  within  one  month  from  the 
passage  of  this  law  to  the  legally  appointed  librarian  of  such 
library,  or  of  the  free  public  library,  duly  authorized  to  take  the 
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same  as  provided  in  this  section,  and  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to 
comply  with,  this  provision  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

§  7.  The  public  shall  not  be  entitled  to  use  any  library,  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  custodv  of  the  school  authorities,  but  said  authori- 
ties  may  appoint  three  trustees  who  shall  have  the  powers,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  trustees  of  public  libraries  incorporated  by 
the  regents,  and  thereafter  the  school  authorities  may  transfer  to 
the  custody  of  said  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating 
library  any  of  their  library  property  as  provided  in  section  five. 

§  8.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby 
authorized  to  withhold  its  share  of  public  school  moneys  from  any 
city  or  district  which  uses  school  library  moneys  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  provided,  or  for  any  willful 
neglect  or  disobedience  of  the  law  or  the  rules  or  orders  of  said 
superintendent  in  the  premises. 

TITLE  XIV. 

Appeals  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  1.  Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  decision  made: 

1.  By  any  school  district  meeting; 

2.  Bv  anv  school  commissioner  or  school  commissioners  and 

C/  ft/ 

other  officers,  in  forming  or  altering,  or  refusing  to  form  or  alter, 
any  school  district,  or  in  refusing  to  apportion  any  school  moneys 
to  any  such  district  or  part  of  a  district; 

3.  By  a  supervisor  in  refusing  to  pay  any  such  moneys  to  any 
such  district; 

4.  By  the  trustees  of  any  district  in  paying  or  refusing  to  pay 
any  teacher,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  any  scholar  gratuitously  into 
anv  school; 

r>.  By  anv  trustees  of  anv  school  librarv  concerning  such  librarv, 
or  the  books  therein,  or  the  use  of  such  books; 

6.  By  any  district  meeting  in  relation  to  the  library; 

7.  By  any  other  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other 
matter  under  this  act,  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common 
schools,  may  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the 
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same;  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not 
subject  to  question  or  review  in  any  place  or  court  whatever. 

§  2.  The  superintendent,  in  reference  to  such  appeals,  shall 
have  power: 

1.  To  regulate  the  practice  therein. 

2.  To  determine  whether  an  appeal  shall  stay  proceedings,  and 
prescribe  conditions  upon  which  it  shall  or  shall  not  so  operate. 

3.  To  decline  to  entertain  or  to  dismiss  an  appeal,  when  it  shall 
appear  that  the  appellant  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  appealed 
from,  and  that  the  matter  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
concern,  and  that  the  person  injuriously  affected  by  the  act  or 
decision  appealed  from  is  incompetent  to  appeal. 

4.  To  make  all  orders,  by  directing  the  levying  of  taves  or 
otherwise,  which  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  proper  or  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  his  decision. 

§  3.  The  superintendent  shall  file,  arrange  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  keep  in  his  office,  so  that  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible, 
ah  the  proceedings  on  every  appeal  to  him  under  this  titL, 
including  his  decision  and  orders  founded  thereon;  and  copies 
of  all  such  papers  and  proceedings,  authenticated  by  him  under 
his  seal  of  office,  shall  be  evidence  equally  with  the  originals. 

TITLE  XV. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

AETICLE  1. 

Of  loss  of  school  moneys  apportioned',  of  forfeiture  by  school 
officers  by  reason  of  neglect  to  sue  for  penalties  /  of  costs  in  suits 
which  might  have  been  the  subjects  of  appeal  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction /  of  costs  in  suits ,  actions  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  other  than  appeals  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction . 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  share  of  school  moneys  or  any  portion 
thereof,  apportioned  to  any  town  or  school  district,  or  any  money 
to  which  a  town  or  school  district  would  have  been  entitled,  shall 
be  lost,  in  consequence  of  any  wrillful  neglect  of  official  duty 
by  any  school  commissioner,  town  clerk,  trustees  or  clerks  of 
school  districts,  the  officer  or  officers  guilty  of  such  neglect  shall 
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forfeit  to  the  town,  or  school  district  so  losing  the  same,  the 
full  amount  of  such  loss  with  interest  thereon. 

§  2.  "Where  any  penalty  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  district, 
or  of  t]^e  schools  of  any  school  district,  town,  school  commissioner 
district  or  county,  shall  be  incurred,  and  the  officer  or  officers,  whose 
duty  it  is  by  law  to  sue  for  the  same,  shall  willfully  and  unreason- 
ably  refuse  or  neglect  to  sue  for  the  same,  such  officer  or  officers 
shall  forfeit  the  amount  of  such  penally  to  the  same  use,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  their  successor  or  successors  in  office  to 
sue  for  the  same. 

§  3.  In  any  action  against  a  school  officer  or  officers,  including 
supervisors  of  towns,  in  respect  to  their  duties  and  powers  under 
this  act,  for  any  act  performed  by  virtue  of  or  under  the  color 
of  their  offices,  or  for  any  refusal  or  omission  to  perform  any 
duty  enjoined  by  law,  and  which  might  have  been  the  subject  of 
an  appeal  to  the  superintendent,  no  costs  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
plaintiff,  in  cases  where  the  court  shall  certify  that  it  appeared 
on  the  trial  that  the  defendants  acted  in  good  faith.  But  tills 
provision  shall  not  extend  to  suits  for  penalties,  nor  to  suits  or 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  superintendent. 

§  4.  Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school  district,  or  anv  school 
district  officer  or  officers,  have  been  or  shall  be  instructed  by  a 
resolution  of  the  district,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  to 
defend  any  action  brought  against  them,  or  to  bring  or  defend  an 
action  or  proceeding  touching  any  district  property  or  claim  of  the 
district,  or  involving  its  rights  or  interests,  or  to  continue  any  such 
action  or  defense,  all  their  costs  and  reasonable  expenses,  as  well 
as  all  costs  and  damages  adjudged  against  them,  shall  be  a  dis¬ 
trict  charge  and  shall  be  levied  by  tax.  If  the  amount  claimed  by 
them  be  disputed  by  a  district  meeting,  it  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
county  judge  of  any  county  in  which  the  district  or  any  part  of  it 
is  situated. 

§  5.  Whenever  such  trustees  or  any  school  district  officer  shall 
have  brought  or  defended  any  such  action  or  proceeding,  without 
any  such  resolution  of  the  district  meeting,  and  after  the  final 
determination  of  .such  suit  or  proceeding,  shall  present  to  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  an  account,  in 
writing,  of  all  costs,  charges  and  expenses  paid  by  him  or  them, 
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with  the  items  Thereof,  and  verified  bv  his  or  their  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  such  meeting  shall 
so  direct,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  assessed  upon  and  collected  of  the  taxable 
property  of  said  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
taxes  are  by  law  assessed  and  collected;  and,  when  so  collected, 
the  same  shall  be  paid  over,  by  an  order  upon  the  collector 
or  treasurer  to  the  officer  or  officers  entitled  to  receive  the 
same;  but  this  provision  shall  not  extend  to  suits  for  penalties, 
nor  to  suits  or  proceedings  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  G.  Whenever  an  officer  or  officers  mentioned  in  the  last 
preceding  section  of  this  title  shall  have  complied  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  said  section,  and  the  inhabitants  shall  have  refused  to 
direct  the  trustees  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  costs, 
charges  and  expenses  therein  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  or  them,  then  and  there,  to  give  notice  orally  and  publicly, 
that  he  will  appeal  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county;  and  in 
case  of  his  disabilitv  to  act  in  the  matter  bv  reason  of  being 
disqualified,  or  otherwise,  then  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county  in  which  the  school-house  of  said  district  is  located, 
from  the  refusal  of  said  meeting  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  payment 
of  said  claim,  and  the  inhabitants  may,  then  and  there,  or  at 
any  subsequent  district  meeting,  appoint  one  or  more  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  district  upon  said  appeal.  And  the  officer  or  officers 
before  mentioned  shall  thereupon,  within  ten  days,  serve  upon 
the  clerk  of  said  district  (or  if  there  be  no  such  clerk,  upon 
the  town  clerk  of  the  town)  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  account,  so 
sworn  to,  together  with  a  notice,  in  writing,  that  on  a  certain 
day  therein  specified  he  or  they  intend  to  present  such  account 
to  the  county  judge  or  to  the  district  attorney,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  settlement.  And  the  clerk  shall  record  such  notice, 
together  with  the  copy  of  the  account,  and  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district; 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by 
any  district  meeting  for  that  purpose,  to  appear  before  the 
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county  judge  or  the  district  attorney,  as  the  case  may  be,  on 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  notice  aforesaid,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  district  upon  such  settlement;  and  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  shall  be  a  charge  upon, 
said  district,  and  the  trustees,  upon  presentation  of  the  account 
of  such  expenses,  with  the  proper  voucher  therefor,  may  levy 
a  tax  therefor,  or  add  the  same  to  any  other  tax  to  be  levied 
by  them;  and  their  refusal  to  levy  said  tax  for  the  payment  of 
said  expenses,  shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

§  7.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  or  upon  due  proof  of 
service  of  the  notice  and  copy  of  the  account,  the  county  judge 
shall  examine  into  the  matter  and  hear  the  proofs  and  allegations 
presented  by  the  parties,  and  decide  by  order  whether  or  not  the 
account,  or  any  and  what  portion  thereof,  ought  justly  be  charged 
upon  the  district,  with  costs  and  disbursements  to  such  officer  or 
oificers,  in  his  discretion,  which  costs  and  disbursements  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  and  the  decision  of  the  county 
judge  shall  be  final;  but  no  portion  of  such  account  shall  be  so 
ordered  to  be  paid  which  shall  appear  to  tuch  judge  to  have  arisen 
from  the  willful  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  claimant.  The 
account  with  the  oath  of  the  party  claiming  the  same  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  thereof.  The  county  judge 
may  adjourn  the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  as  justice  shall  seem 
to  require. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  any  school  district, 

within  thirty  days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  such  order  upon 

them,  or  upon  the  district  clerk,  and  notice  thereof  to  them,  or 

any  two  of  them,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  entered  at  length  in 

the  book  of  record  of  said  district,  and  to  raise  the  amount  thereby 

directed  to  be  paid,  by  a  tax  upon  the  district,  to  be  by  them 

assessed  and  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  voted  bv  the 

*> 

distiict. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Changes  in  text-booJcs. 

Section  9.  The  boards  of  education,  or  such  bodies  as  perform 

the  functions  of  such  boards  in  the  several  cities,  villages  and 

union  free  school  districts  of  this  state,  shall  have  power  and  it 
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shall  be  their  duty  to  adopt  and  designate  text-books  to  be  used 
iu  the  schools  under  their  charge  in  their  respective  districts, 
in  the  common  school  districts  in  the  state  the  text¬ 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  therein  shall  be  designated 
at  any  annual  school  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
legal  voters  present  and  voting  at  such  school  meeting. 

§  10.  When  a  text-book  shall  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  any 
of  the  public  or  common  schools  in  this  state,  as  provided  in  the 
ninth  section  of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  supersede  the 
text-book  so  adopted  by  any  other  book  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  time  of  such  adoption,  except  upon  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board  of  education,  or  of  such  body  as  performs  the 
function  of  such  board,  where  such  board  has  made  the  desig¬ 
nation,  or  upon  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present 
and  voting  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  any  common  school 
district.  1 

§  11.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  violation,  to 
be  sued  for  by  any  taxpayer  of  the  school  district,  and  recovered 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  said  fine,  when  collected,  to  be 
paid  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  said  school 
district. 

AItTICLE  3. 

Care  of  Code  of  Public  Instruction . 

§  12.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  each  school  district  are  hereby 
made  the  custodians  of  the  code  of  public  instruction 
belonging  to  such  school  district,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to 
their  successor  or  successors  in  office.  And  in  case  such  copy  of 
said  code  shall  have  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  through  or  by 
means  of  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  trustee  or  trustees,  the 
trustees  so  permitting  the  same  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  shall,  at 
their  own  expense,  procure  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
code  of  public  instruction  and  deliver  the  same  to  their  successor 
or  successors  in  office  in  lieu  of  the  copy  so  lost  or  destroyed. 

§  13.  Every  trustee  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
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the  foregoing  section  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
This  penalty  shall  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and 
shall  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  library. 

AliTICLE  4. 

Contracts  between  school  districts  and  boards  of  education  in  cities . 

§  14.  Whenever  any  school  district  adjoining  a  city  or  village 
of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  quali 
fied  voters  of  such  district,  shall  empower  the  trustees  thereof, 
the  said  trustees  shall  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
board  of  education  of  such  city  or  village,  whereby  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  district  may  be  entitled  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  city  or  village,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  days  in  any  school  year,  upon  filing  a  copy  of 
such  contract  duly  certified  by  the  trustees  of  such  school  district 
and  bv  the  secretarv  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  citv  or 
village,  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
such  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  a  competent 
teacher  for  such  period,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dis¬ 
tributive  district  quota  each  year,  during  which  such  contract 
shall  be  continued. 

§  15.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  so  contract¬ 
ing  with  any  school  district  -shall  report  the  number  of  persons 
of  school  age  in  such  district,  together  with  those  resident  in  the 
city  or  village  the  same  as  though  they  were  actual  residents  of  the 
city  or  village,  and  shall  report  for  the  pupils  attending  the  city 
or  village  schools  from  such  district  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  same  as  though  they  were  residents  of  such 
city  or  village. 

§  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  give  to  school  commissioners  such  directions  as 
may,  in  his  judgment,  be  required  and  proper  in  relation  to  the 
reports  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  such  districts  to  school 
commissioners. 
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ARTICLE  5. 

Memorandum  of  contracts  with  teachers . 

$  17.  All  officers  or  boards  of  officers  who  shall  employ  any 
teacher  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  shall,  at 
the  time  of  such  employment,  make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher, 
or  cause  to  be  made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing, 
signed  by  said  officer,  or  by  the  members  of  said  board,  or  by  some 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  board,  to  represent  them  in  the 
premises,  in  which  the  detail  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  particularly  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount 
of  compensation  and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation 
shall  be  due  and  payable  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  term  of  employment  of  any  teacher  now  or  hereafter 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  nor  to  repeal  or  affect  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  special  laws  concerning  the  employment  or  removal  of 
teachers  now  in  force  in  any  particular  locality. 

§  18.  The  pay  of  any  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  state  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month  of  the  term  of  employment. 

ABTICLE*  6. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

§  19.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  public 
money,  or  under  state  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

§  20.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  who  has  not  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  nar¬ 
cotics  upon  the  human  system. 
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ARTICLE  7. 

Free  instruction  in  drawing. 

§  21.  In  each  of  the  state  normal  schools  the  course  of 
study  shall  embrace  instruction  in  industrial  or  free-hand 
drawing.  The  board  of  education  in  each  city  in  this  state 
shall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free¬ 
hand  drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  The  board  of  education  of  each  union  free  school 
district  shall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  unless 
excused  therefrom  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  22.  The  board  of  education,  or  other  body  having  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  district  in 
this  state,  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  evening 
schools  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  whenever  the 
citv  authorities  in  anv  citv  or  the  qualified  electors  dulv  con- 
vened  in  anv  union  free  school  district  shall  so  direct,  and  shall 

«/  —  j 

make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  powers  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  authorities  of  any 
city,  or  upon  the  electors  of  any  union  free  school  district  in 
the  state,  such  authorities  and  such  electors  shall  also  have! 
power,  whenever  they  shall  think  it  advisable,  to*  raise  such 
moneys  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

ARTICLE  8. 

Yocal  music  in  public  schools . 

§  23.  In  each  of  the  state  normal  schools  the  course  of  study 
mav  embrace  instruction  in  vocal  music.  The  boards  of 
education  in  each  citv,  and  in  each  union  free  school  district 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  may  cause  free  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  given  in  vocal  music  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  provide  instruction 
in  vocal  music  in  all  teachers’  institutes  held  throughout  the 
state. 
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ARTICLE  9. 

Free  'kindergarten  in  cities  and  villages. 

§  24.  The  board  of  education,  or  the  public  school 
authorities  of  any  city  or  village  located  in  a  county  having  less 
than  one  million  inhabitants,  and  employing  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  free  kinder¬ 
garten  schools.  The  money  for  the  support  of  such  schools  shall 
be  raised  in  like  manner  as  for  the  support  of  the  other  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  village.  No  child  under  the  age  of  four 
years  shall  be  admitted  to  these  schools,  and  the  local  school 
authorities  are  hereby  empowered  to  'fix  the  highest  age  limit 
of  children  who  may  attend.  All  teachers  employed  in  these 
schools  shall  be  licensed  in  the  same  manner  as  teachers  employed 
in  the  other  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
their  distributive  share  in  the  district  quotas.  The  attendance 
of  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  who  may  be  enrolled  in 
these  schools  shall  be  reported  separately,  and  shall  not  be 
counted  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 

ARTICLE  10. 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

§  25.  Boards  or  departments  of  education  of  cities  and 
villages,  and  of  union  free  schools  and  trustees  of  public 
school  districts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  department  or  departments  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge  for  industrial  training  and  for  teaching  and 
illustrating  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  the  principles 
underlying  the  same;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  respectively 
authorized  to  purchase  and  use  such  material  and  apparatus,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  shops,  and  to  employ  such  instruc¬ 
tor  or  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  other  teachers  in  said  schools, 
as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  when¬ 
ever  the  authorities  or  electors  respectively  now  authorized  by 
law  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  shall  make 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  departments. 
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§  26.  All  authorities  and  electors,  respectively,  now  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  levy  and  raise  taxes  for  school  purposes,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  levy  and  raise  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  any 
amount  or  amounts  which  they  are  now,  respectively,  in  any  city, 
village  or  district,  authorized  by  law  to  raise  for  school  purposes, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  the 
necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  such  industrial  depart¬ 
ments  as  aforesaid. 

§  27.  The  state  normal  and  training  schools  which  are  or  here¬ 
after  may  be  established  in  this  state,  hereby  are  and  shall  be 
required  to  include  in  their  courses  of  instruction  the  principles 
underlying  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  also  the  practical, 
training  in  the  same,  to  such  an  extent,  as  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may  prescribe,  and  to  such  further  extent  as 
the  local  boards,  respectively,  of  said  normal  and  training  schools 
may  prescribe. 

ARTICLE  11. 

Schools  for  colored  children. 

§  28.  The  school  authorities  of  any  city  6r  incorporated 
village,  the  schools  of  which  are  or  shall  be  organized  under  title 
eight  of  this  act,  or  under  special  act,  may,  when  they  shall  deem 
it  expedient,  establish  a  separate  school  or  separate  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of  African  descent,  resident; 
therein,  and  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  such 
school  or  schools  shall  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  school  or  schools  supported  therein  for 
white  children,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  and  be  furnished  with  facilities  for  instruction  equal 
to  those  furnished  to  the  white  schools  therein. 

§  2b.  The  trustees  of  any  union  school  district,  or  of  any  school 
district  organized  under  a  special  act,  may,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  any  district  shall  so  determine,  by  resolution,  at  any  annual 
meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  establish, 
a  separate  school  or  separate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such 
colored  children  resident  therein,  and  such  schools  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  same  manner  and  receive  the  same  care,  and  be 
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furnished  with  the  same  facilities  for  instruction,  as  the  white 
schools  therein. 

§  30.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  any  of  such  schools 
who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  be  legally  qualified. 

§  31.  The  colored  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  now  existing 
and  in  operation,  shall  hereafter  be  classed  and  known  and  be 
continued  as  ward  schools,  and  primaries,  with  their  present 
teachers,  unless  such  teachers  are  removed  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law,  and  such  schools  shall  be  under  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  school  officers  of  the  respective  wards  in  which  they 
are  located  in  the  same,  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
ward  schools,  and  shah  be  open  for  the  education  of  pupils  for 
whom  admission  is  sought,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

ARTICLE  12. 

Orphan  schools. 

§  32.  The  schools  of  the  several  incorporated  orphan  asylum 
■societies  in  this  state,  other  than  those  in  the  city  of  New7  York, 
shall  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  educated  therein,  as  the  common  schools  in  their 
respective  cities  or  districts.  The  schools  of  said  societies  shall 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  common  schools  in 
such  cities  or  districts,  but  shall  remain  under  the  immediate 
management  and  direction  of  the  said  societies  as  heretofore. 

ARTICLE  13. 

Indian  schools. 

§  33.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  charged 
with  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  children 
in  the  state.  He  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  the  condition  of 
the  various  bands  in  the  state  in  respect  to  education;  he  shall 
establish  schools  in  such  places,  and  of  such  character  and 
description  as  he  shall  deem  necessary;  lie  shall  employ  super¬ 
intendents  for  such  schools,  and  shall,  wTith  the  concurrence  of 
the  comptroller  and  secretary  of  state,  cause  to  be  erected,  where 
necessary,  convenient  buildings  for  their '  accommodation. 
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§  34.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act.  the 
said  superintendent  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  several  bands  of  Indians,  and  for  this  purpose,  shall  visit, 
by  himself  or  his  authorized  representative,  all  the  reservations 
where  they  reside,  lay  the  matter  before  them  in  public  assem¬ 
bly,  inviting  them  to  assist  either  by  appropriating  their  public 
moneys  to  this  object,  or  by  setting  apart  lands  and  erecting  suit¬ 
able  buildings,  or  by  furnishing  labor  or  materials  for  such  build¬ 
ings,  or  in  any  other  way  which  he  or  they  may  suggest  as  most 
effectual  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

§  35.  In  any  contract  which  may  be  entered  into  with  said 
Indians,  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  any  land  for  school  grounds, 
sites  or  buildings,  care  shall  be  taken  to  protect  the  title  of  the 
Indians  to  their  lands,  and  to  reserve  to  the  state  the  right  to 
remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  improvements  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  state. 

§  36.  The  Indian  children  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  public  money  the 
same  as  white  children.  The  superintendent  shall  cause  an 
annual  enumeration  of  said  Indian  children  to  be  made,  and  shall 
see  that  the  public  money,  to  which  they  are  ratably  entitled,  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  education. 

§  37.  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  title  the  legis¬ 
lature  shall  annually  appropriate  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  common  school  fund,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  38.  The  superintendent  shall  take  and  file  in  his  office,  vouchers 
and  receipts  for  aM  the  expenditures  made  under  this  act,  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  joint  committee  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  auditor  and  treasurer;  and  shall  annually  report  to  the 
legislature  all  his  doings,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
him;  and  for  this  purpose  said  superintendent  may  require  full 
and  detailed  reports  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  from 
those  having  the  immediate  supervision  of  any  Indian  schools  in 
this  state. 
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§  39.  For  the  support  of  the  Indian  schools,  already  established 
and  which  may  be  established,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  his  annual  general  apportionment  of  the  state 
school  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
shall  make  an  equitable  apportionment,  as  provided  by  section 
five  of  title  t!wo  of  this  act;  and  the  moneys  which  shall  be  thus 
apportioned  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  superintendent,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller. 

ARTICLE  14. 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  institutions. 

§  40.  All  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  all  other  similar  institutions,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  incorporated, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 

1.  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  expenditures  of 

each  institution,  and  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  therein, 
respectively.  \ 

2.  To  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected, 
the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the  lodgings  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  the  pupils. 

3.  To  ascertain  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  discipline 
can  be  made ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time, 
suitable  persons  to  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  suggest  to  the  directors  of  such  institutions  and  to  the 
legislature  such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient. 

5.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  all  the 
matters  before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging. 

§  41.  All  deaf  and  dumb  persons  resident  in  this  state  and 
upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been  resident  in 
this  state  for  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  application, 
or,  if  a  minor,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or,  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend,  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  three 
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years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  shall  be  eligible 
to  appointment  as  state  pupils  in  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  state,  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such  pupils; 
and  all  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  similar  qualifications 
shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
the  city  of  New  York  or  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  as  follows:  All 
such  as  are  residents  of  the  counties  of  New  York, 
Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Richmond,  Westchester,  Putnam 
and  Rockland,  shall  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  city  of  New  York;  those  who  reside  in  other  counties 
of  the  state  shall  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Batavia.  All  such  appointments  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  village  of  Batavia, 
shall  be  made  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon 
application,  and  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians  of  the  applicants  are  able  to  bear  a  portion  of 
the  expense,  he  may  impose  conditions  whereby  some  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  expense  of  educating  and  clothing  such  pupils  shall 
be  paid  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  friends,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  the  superintendent  shah  designate,  which  condi¬ 
tions  he  may  modify  from  time  to  time,  if  he  shall  deem  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  do  so. 

§  42.  Each  pupil  so  received  into  either  of  the  institutions  afore¬ 
said  shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition;  and  the 
directors  of  the  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so  provided 
for,  the  sum  of  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  pay¬ 

ments,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  pre¬ 
senting  a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils 
attending  the  institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  verified  by  their 
oaths.  The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be 

five  years;  but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in 

« 

his  discretion,  extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  years.  The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section  of  this  title  shall  be  designated  state  pupils; 
and  all  the  existing  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils 
now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply  to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 
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§  43.  The  ^superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  make  such, 
regulations  and  give  such  directions  to  parents  and  guardians, 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  pupils  into  either  of  the  above- 
named  institutions,  as  will  prevent  pupils  entering  the  same  at 
irregular  periods. 

ARTICLE  15. 

ArT>or  day. 

§  44.  The  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year 
shall  be  known  throughout  this  state  as  arbor  day. 

§  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  every  public 
school  in  this  state  to  assemble  the  scholars  in  their  charge  on 
that  day  in  the  school  building,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  and  to  provide  for  and  conduct,  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  city  superintendent  or  the  school  commissioner,  or 
other  chief  officers  having  the  general  oversight  of  the  public 
schools  in  each  city  or  district,  such  exercises  as  shall  tend  to 
encourage  the  planting,  protection  and  preservation  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  such  results. 

§  46.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  a  course  of  exercises  and 
instruction  in  the  subjects  hereinbefore  mentioned,  which  shall  be 
adopted  and  observed  by  the  public  school  authorities  on  arbor 
day,  and  upon  receipt  of  copies  of  such  course,  sufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  to  supply  all  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  the  school 
commissioner  or  city  superintendent  aforesaid  shall  promptly  pro¬ 
vide  each  of  the  schools  under  his  or  their  charge  with  a  copy,  and 
cause  it  to  be  observed. 

§  47.  The  legislature  shall  annually  make  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

ARTICLE  16. 

t 

Miscellaneous. 

§  48.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  so  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  under 
bis  supervision  and  to  be  printed,  an  edition  of  this  statute,  with. 
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brief  annotations  embodying  such  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
rhe  state,  and  of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  as  are 
applicable  thereto,  and  such  comments,  explanations  and  instruc¬ 
tions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  and  to  furnish  to 
each  of  the  school  districts  of  the  state  one  copy  thereof,  and  the 
same  shall  be  deposited  with  the  trustee  or  trustees,  and  kept  by 
him  or  them  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  as  provided  in  article 
three  of  this  title. 

§  49.  All  provisions  of  law  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  saving  always  all 
rights  of  action  vested  under  such  prior  provisions,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  commenced  for  the  assertion  thereof;  but  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained,  unless  it  be  so  expressed,  shall  be  construed,  unless  by 
inevitable  implication,  to  revive  any  act  or  portion  of  an  act  here¬ 
tofore  repealed;  nor  to  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  or  change 
any  special  law  touching  the  schools  or  school  system  of  any  city 
or  incorporated  village  of  the  state,  unless  the  same  is  so  stated 
in  this  act 

§  50.  Laws  repealed.  -  Of  the  laws  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
hereto  annexed,  that  portion  specified  in  the  last  column  is 
repealed.  Such  repeal  shall  not  revive  a  law  repealed  by  any 
law  hereby  repealed,  but  shall  include  all  laws  amendatory  of 
the  laws  hereby  repealed. 

§  51.  When  to  take  effect, —  This  chapter  shall  take  effect  on 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 
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Chapter  671. 

AIN*  ACT  to  provide  for  tke  compulsory  education  of  children. 

Became  a  law  May  12,  1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present . 

The  People  of  the  State  of  JTew  York ,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Short  title. —  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the 
compulsory  education  law. 

§  2.  Definitions. — When  used  in  this  act,  the  term  school 
authorities  means  the  trustees  or  board  of  education  or  cor¬ 
responding  officers,  whether  one  or  more  and  by  whatever  name 
known,  of  a  city,  union  free  school  district,  common  school  dis¬ 
trict,  or  school  district  created  by  special  law;  the  term  persons 
in  parental  relation  to  a  child,  includes  the  parents,  guardians 
or  other  persons,  whether  one  or  more,  lawfully  having  the  care, 
custody  or  control  of  such  child.  A  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  required  by  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  a  child, 
to  attend  upon  lawful  instruction  at  a  school  or  elsewhere,  upon 
which  such  child  is  entitled  to  attend,  is  lawfully  required  to 
attend  such  school.  A  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  required  by  law  to  attend  upon  instruction,  and  is 
required  by  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  to 
attend  upon  lawful  instruction  at  school  or  elsewhere,  upon  which 
such  child  is  entitled  to  attend,  is  lawfully  required  to  attend 
upon  such  instruction,  and  if  not  required  by  the  persons  in 
parental  relation  to  such  child  to  attend  upon  any  instruction, 
is  lawfully  required  to  attend  a  public  school. 

156 
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§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction. —  Every  child 
between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon 
instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  the  common  school 
branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction 
by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  as  follows: 
Every  such  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  not 
regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  ser¬ 
vice,  and  every  such  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during 
the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following 
June,  as  the  public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such 
child  resides,  shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period.  Every 
child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  proper  physical 
and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruc¬ 
tion  during  such  period,  at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actual 
attendance,  which  shall  be  consecutive  except  for  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  detentions  by  sickness,  which  holidays,  vacations  and 
detentions  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  such  eighty  days, 
and  such  child  shall,  in  addition  to  the  said  eighty  days,  attend 
upon  instruction  when  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in 
useful  employment  or  service.  If  any  such  child  shall 
so  attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public 
school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides; 
and  such  attendance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each 
day  thereof,  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age  at  public 
schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such 
attendance  is  required,  than  is  allowed  in  such  public  school  to 
children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such  attendance, 
not  amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed 
in  like  cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such  publio 
school. 
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§  4.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children. —  Every 
person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend 
school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so  attend  upon  instruction  or  shall 
give  notice  to  the  school  authorities  of  his  city  or  district  of  his 
inability  so  to  do.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Courts  of  special  sessions 
shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided  in  sections  fifty-seven  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hear,  try  and  determine  charges  of 
violations  of  this  section,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

§5.  Persons  employing  children  unlawfully  to  be  fined. —  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during 
which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides, 
are  in  session;  or  to  employ  any  child  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employ¬ 
ment,  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides,  or,  where  there  is 
no  superintendent,  by  such  other  officer  as  the  school  authorities 
may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  has  complied  with  the 
law  relating  to  attendance  at  school  during  the  school  year 
between  September  and  July,  then  current;  and  any  person  who 
shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city 
or  village  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  offense 
shall  occur,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be 
added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district 
in  which  the  offense  occurred. 

§  6.  Teachers’ records  of  attendance. —  An  accurate  record  of 
the  attendance  of  all  children  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of  every  school,  showing  each  day 
by  the  year,  month,  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  week, 
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such,  attendance,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each,  day  thereof; 
and  each  teacher  upon  whose  instruction  any  such  ffiild  shall 
attend  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  shall  keep  a  like  record  of  such 
attendance.  Such  records  shall,  at  all  times,  be  open  to  the  attend¬ 
ance  officers  or  other  persons  duly  authorized  by  the  school  author¬ 
ities  of  the  city  or  district,  who  may  inspect  or  copy  the  same;  and 
every  such  teacher  shall  fully  answer  all  inquiries  lawfully  made  by 
such  authorities,  inspectors  or  other  persons,  and  a  willful  neglect 
or  refusal  so  to  answer  any  such  inquiry  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

§  7.  Attendance  officers  in  cities  and  union  free  school  dis¬ 
tricts. —  The  school  authorities  of  each  city  and  union  free  school 
district  shall  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attend¬ 
ance  officers  of  such  city  or  district,  and  shall  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation;  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with 

0 

this  act,  and  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  performance 
thereof;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  city  or  dis¬ 
trict,  if  there  be  one,  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this 
act  within  said  city  or  district. 

§  8.  Arrest  of  truants. — The  attendance  officer  may  arrest  with¬ 
out  warrant  any  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
found  away  from  his  home,  and  who  then  is  a  truant  from  instruc¬ 
tion,  upon  which  he  is  lawfully  required  to  attend  within  the 
citv  or  district  of  such  attendance  officer.  He  shall  forthwith 
deliver  a  child  so  arrested  either  to  the  custody  of  a  person 
in  parental  relation  to  the  child,  or  of  a  teacher  from  whom  such 
child  is  then  a  truant,  or,  in  case  of  habitual  and  incorrigible 
truants,  shall  bring  them  before  a  police  magistrate  for  commit¬ 
ment  by  him  to  a  truant  school  as  provided  for  in  the  next 
section.  The  attendance  officer  shall  promptly  report  such  arrest, 
and  the  disposition  made  by  him  of  such  child,  to  the  school 
authorities  of  his  city  or  district  or  to  such  person  as  they  may 
direct. 

§  9.  Truant  schools.— The  school  authorities  of  a  city  or  union 
free  school  district  may  establish  schools,  or  set  apart  separate 
rooms  in  public  school  buildings,  for  children  between  seven  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  habitual  truants  from  instruction 
which  they  are  lawfully  required  to  attend,  or  who  are  insub- 
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ordinate  or  disorderly  during  their  attendance  upon  such  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  irregular  in  such  attendance.  Such  school  or  room  shall 
be  known  as  a  truant  school;  but  no  person  convicted  of  crimes 
or  misdemeanors,  other  than  truancy,  shall  be  committed  thereto. 
Such  authorities  may  provide  for  the  confinement,  maintenance 
and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  schools;  and  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  such  child,  and  the  persons  in  parental 
relation  to  such  child,  and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  heard, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such 
child,  order  such  child  to  attend  such  school  or  to  be  confined 
and  maintained  therein  for  such  period  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  such  authorities  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  or  may  order  such  child  to  be 
confined  and  maintained  during  such  period  in  any  private 
school,  orphans’  home  or  similar  institution  controlled  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  persons  in  parental  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  child,  and  which  is  willing  and  able  to*  receive,  con¬ 
fine  and  maintain  such  child,  upon  such  terms  as  to  compensa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  authorities  and  such 
private  school,  orphans’  home  or  similar  institution!.  If  the 
persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child  shall  not  consent  to 
either  such  order,  such  conduct  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct,  and  the  child  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
disorderly  person,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  if  the  child  was 
lawfully  required  to  attend  a  public  school,  the  child  shall  be 
sentenced  to  be  confined  and  maintained  in  such  truant  school 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  school  year;  or  if  such  child 
was  lawfully  required  to  attend  upon  instruction  otherwise  than 
at  a  public  school,  the  child  may  be  sentenced  to  be  confined 
and  maintained  for  the  balance  of  such  school  year,  in  such 
private  school,  orphans’  home  or  other  similar  institution,  if 
there  be  one,  controlled  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  wThich  is  willing 
and  able  to  receive,  confine  and  maintain  such  child  for  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation,  which  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  city  or 
district.  Such  confinement  shall  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement,  and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
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of  such  child  to  the  institution  elsewhere,  upon  which  he  may 
he  lawfully  required  to  attend.  Every  child  suspended 
from  attendance  upon  instruction  by  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  furnishing  such  instruction,  for  more  than  one  week,  shall 
be  required  to  attend  such  truant  school  during  the  period 
of  such  suspension.  The  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  school 
district,  not  having  a  truant  school,  may  contract  with  any  other 
city  or  district  or  county  having  a  truant  school,  for  the  con¬ 
finement,  maintenance  and  instruction  therein  of  children  whom 
such  school  authorities  might!  require  to  attend  a  truant  school, 
if  there  were  one  in  their  own  city  or  district.  Industrial  train¬ 
ing  shall  be  furnished  in  every  such  truant  school. 

§  10.  Withholding  state  moneys  by  state  superintendent. — The 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  upon  or  after 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  employ  an  assist¬ 
ant  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  may  remove  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  appoint  such  successor.  Such  assistant  shall  also  be  paid 
his  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  audited  by  such  state 
superintendent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  assistant  to  make 
investigation  and  report  to  the  said  state  superintendent  under 
his  instruction,  the  extent  to  which  this  act  is  complied  with 
in  the  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state.  Such  state  super¬ 
intendent  may  withhold  one-half  of  all  public  school  moneys  from 
any  city  or  district,  which,  in  his  judgment,  willfully  omits  and 
refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  due  notice,  so 
often  and  so  long  as  such  willful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in 
his  judgment,  continue;  but  whenever  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  complied  with,  all  moneys  so  withheld  shall  be  paid 
over  by  said  state  superintendent  to  such  city  or  district. 
The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  to  the  order  of  said 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  services  of  such  assistant  and  the  clerical  and  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  for  the  year 
2ommencing  with  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 
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§  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five. 

§  13.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  title  sixteen  of  the  “  Con¬ 
solidated  School  Law.” 
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